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ADVERTISEMENT. 


As  the  following  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  Richarb  Baxter, 
the  laat  labour  of  its  lamented  Anchor,  will  come  before  the 
public  as  a  posthumous  work,  some  account  of  the  state  in 
which  it  was  left  by  Mr.  Orme  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  the 
reader.  The  Publisher  has  a  melancholy  satisfaction  in  being 
able  to  state,  that  the  whole  of  the  Memoir  had  passed  through 
the  press,  having  undergone  the  final  revision  of  the  Writer, 
with  the  exception  of  the  last  sheet  and  a  half,  when  his  fatal 
illness  rendered  him  incapable  of  any  further  literary  exertion. 
The  last  proofs  of  the  work  had  been  sent  to  him ;  and  he 
gladly  accepted  of  the  offer  of  his  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Russell, 
to  read  them  for  the  press.  Anticipating  the  probable  result  of 
his  illness,  he  expressed  more  than  once  the  satisfaction  he 
felt  at  having  been  permitted  to  finish  his  task  :  ''  I  am  glad,'' 
he  said,  ^*  that  Baxter  is  done."  The  public  at  large  will  unite 
in  a  responsive  feeling,  and  rejoice  that  he  lived  to  execute  a. 
literary  engagement  in  which  he  took  so  warm  an  interest, 
upon  which  he  bestowed^  the  latest  energies  of  his  mmd  and 
heart,  and  which  will  so  worthily  associate  with  the  venerated 
naoie  of  Richard  Baxter,  that  of  his  able,  candid,  and  judicious 
Biographer. 


,  Juig,  1830. 
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1615—1638. 


Birtfi  of  Baxter— cbanurter  of  bis  Fstker— Low  State  of  Reli^on— Baxter*! 
lint  rdifpoos  Impressions— His  early  Education — Prof^ress  of  his  religious 
Fcdings — Residence  at  Ludlow  Castle— Escapes  acquiring  a  Taste  for  Gam- 
inf^-Retums  Home— Illness  and  its  Effects— Nature  and  Progress  of  his 
Edocatioii— Ite  Defects— Troubled  with  Doubts— Distress  of  Mind— Dis- 
eased Habit  of  Bodj^-Goes  to  Court— Remarkable  Preservation— Death  of 
liis  Mother— His  Attachment  to  the  Ministry— His  Conformity-— Becomes 
acunainted  with  the  Nonconformists— Ordained  to  the  Ministry. 

Thb  excellent  person  vfhose  life  and  writings  constitute  the 
salqect  of  the  f  Mowing  memoirs,  was  the  son  of  Richard  Bax- 
ter^ of  Eaton-Constantine,  in  Shropshire*  His  mother's  name 
was  Beatrice,  a  daughter  of  iiichard  Adeney,  of  Rowton,  near 
H%h-Ercall»  the  seat  of  Lord  Newport,  in  the  same  county. 
At  this  place  Richard  Baxter  was  born,  on  the  12th  *  of  No- 
vember, 1615 ;  and  here  lie  spent,  with  his  grandfather,  the 
first  ten  years  of  his  life. 

His  fiEither  was  a  freeholder,  and  possessed  of  a  moderate 
estate ;  but  having  been  addicted  to  gaming  in  his  youth,  his 

*  it  seems  rather  sin^^ular  that  Baxter  should  be  ifuilty  of  a  misteke  re- 
specting the  day  of  his  own  birth.  There  is,  however,  a  discrepancy  between 
the  date  here  given  by  himself,  and  that  in  the  parisli  register.  The 
Ibllowing  extract  from  it,  made  by  my  friend  Mr.  Williams,')  f  Shrewsbury, 
shows  that  either  Mr.  Baxter  or  the  parish  clerk  must  have  made  a  mistake. 
*' Richard  Sonne  and  heyr  of  Richard  Baxter  of  Eaton  Constantyne  and 
Beatrice  his  wife,  bapUxed  the  rixth  of  November,  1615."  If  he  was  baptised 
oo  the  sixth,  he  could  not  he  born  on  the  twelfth!  But  perhaps  sixth  is  % 
ouslake  in  the  register  for  sixteetuh, 
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property  became  so  deeply  involved,  that  much  care  and  frugality 
were  required  to  disencumber  it  at  a  future  period  of  his  life. 
Before,  or  about  the  time  that  Richard  was  born,  an  important 
change  took  place  in  his  father.  This  was  effected  chiefly  by  the 
reading  of  the  Scriptures^  as  he  had  not  the  benefit  of  christian 
association,  or  of  the  public  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  Indeed,  the 
latter  privilege  could  scarcely  then  be  enjoyed  in  that  county. 
There  was  little  preaching  of  any  kind,  and  that  little  was  cal- 
culated to  injure,  rather  than  to  benefit.  In  High  Brcall,  there 
were  four  readers  in  the  course  of  six  years ;  all  of  them  igno- 
rant, and  two  of  them  immoral  men.  At  Eaton-Constantine, 
thercNwas  a  reader  of  eighty  years  of  age.  Sir  William  Rogers, 
who  never  preached;  yet  he  had  two  livings,  twenty  miles  apart . 
from  each  other.  His  sight  failing,  he  repeated  the  prayers 
without  book,  but  to  read  the  lessons,  he  employed  a  com- 
mon labourer  one  year,  a  tailor  another ;  and,  at  last,  his  own 
son,  the  best  stage-player  and  gamester  in  all  the  country,  got 
orders,  and  supplied  pne  of  his  places.  Within  a  few  miles 
round  were  nearly  a  dozen  more  ministers  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion :  poor,  ignorant  readei's,  and  most  of  them  of  dissolute 
lives.  *  Three  or  four,  who  were  of  a  different  character,  though 
all  conformists,  were  the  objects  of  popular  derision  and  hatred, 
as  Puritans.  When  such  was  the  character  of  the  priests,  we 
need  not  wonder  that  the  people  were  profligate,  and  despisers 
of  them  that  were  good.  The  greater  part  of  the  Lord's-day 
was  spent  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  in  dancing  round  a 
may-pole,  near  Mr.  Baxter's  door,  to  the  no  small  distress  and 
disturbance  of  the  family. 

To  his  father's  instructions  and  example,  young  Richard  was 
indebted  for  his  first  religious  convictions.  At  a  very  early  pe- 
riod, his  mind  was  impressed  by  his  serious  conversation  about 
God  and  the  life  to  come.  His  conduct  in  the  family  also,  and 
the  manner  Jn  which  he  Was  reproached  by  the  people  as  a 
Puritan  and  hypocrite,  gave  additional  effect  to  his  conversa- 
tion. Parents  should  be  careful  what  they  say  in  the  pre- 
via his  Third  Defeiice  nf  the  Cause  of  Peace,  Baxter  pves  the  names  of  aU 
the  individuals  above  referred  to,  with  additi.iDal  circuinstauces  of  a  disgrace- 
ful nature  in  the  history  of  each.  The  statement  Is  a  very  shocking  one,  evm 
in  the  mo«t  mitigated  form  iu  which  1  could  pre-ent  it;  but  justice  to  Baxter 
and  to  his  account  of  the  times,  required  that  the  facu  should  not  be  withheld. 
They  give  a  deplorable  view  of  the  state  of  the  period,  and  show,  very  power- 
fully, the  necessity  of  some  of  the  measures  which  were  pursued  at  a  future 
period  for  the  purification  of  the  church. 
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MDce  of  children,  aa  well  98  what  they  say  to  them  $  for  if 
occasiooal  addreaties  are  not  supported  by  a  regular  train  of 
holy  and  consistent  conduct,  they  are  not  likely  to  produce  sa- 
lutary effect,  lliere  must  have  been  some  striking  indications  of 
religious  feeling  in  Baxter,  when  a  child ;  for  his  father  remark- 
ed to  Dr»  Bates,  that  he  would  even  then  reprove  the  improper 
conduct  of  other  children,  to  the  astonishment  of  those  who 
heard  him,  ^  The  account,  too,  which  he  gives  of  the  early 
visitings  of  his  conscience,  shows  that  something  was  operating 
in  him,  the  nature  and  design  of  which  he  did  not  then  fully 
understand.  He  was  addicted,  during  his  boyhood,  to  vari- 
oua  evils — such  as  lying,  stealing  fruit,  levity,  pride,  disobe- 
dience to  parents.  These  sins  made  him  occasionally  very  un- 
easy, even  in  his  youth,  and  cost  him  considerable  trouble  to 
overcome^  It  would  be  improper,  however,  to  attach  much 
importance  to  these  uneasy  feelings,  as  such  emotions  have  fre* 
quently  been  experienced  in  early  life,  yet  never  followed  by 
any  evidence  of  decided  change  of  character*  It  is  only  when 
they  continue,  or  are  afterwards  accompanied  by  an  entire 
change  of  life,  that  they  ought  to  b^  considered  as  of  heavenly 
origin*  This  was  happily  the  case  in  the  pesent  instance. 
Baxt^'s  early  impressions  and  convictions,  though  often  like 
the  morning  cloud  and  early  dew,  were  never  entirely  dissipated; 
but  at  last  fully  established  themselves  in  a  permanent  influence 
on  his  character. 

His  early  education  was  very  imperfectly  conducted^  From 
six  to  ten  years  of  age,  he  was  under  the  four  successive  curates 
of  the  parish,  two  of  whom  never  preached,  and  the  two  who 
had  the  most  learning  of  the  four  drank  themselves  to  beggary, 
and  then  left  the  place.  At  the  age  pf  ten  he  was  removed  to 
his  father's  bouse,  where  Sir  William  Rogers,  the  old  blind  man 
of  whom  we  have  already  spoken,  was  parson*  One  of  his 
curates  who  succeeded  a  person  who  was  driven  away  on  Being 
discovered  to  have  officiated  under  forged  orders,  was  Baxter's 
principal  schoolmaster.  This  ioan  had  been  a  lawyer's  clerk, 
but  hard  drinking  drove  him  from  that  profession,  ami  ha  turned 
eurate  (of  a  ptea  of  bread.  He  only  preached  once  in  Baxter's 
time,  and  then  was  drunk !  From  such  men  what  instruction 
eottid  be  expected  ?  How  dismal  must  the  state  of  the  country 
have  been,  when  they  could  be  tolerated  either  as  ministers  or 
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teachers  !  His  next  instructor,  who  loved  him  much,  he  tells 
us^  was  a  grave  and  eminent  man,  and  expected  to  be  made  a 
bishop.  He  also,  however,  disappointed  him ;  for  during  no 
less  than  two  years,  he  never  instructed  him  one  hour;  but  spent 
his  time,  for  the  most  part,  in  talking  against  the  factious  Puri- 
tans. In  his  study,  he  remembered  to  have  seen  no  Greek  book 
but  the  New  Testament ;  the  only  father  was  Augustine  de  Ci- 
vitate  Dei ;  there  were  a  few  common  modem  English  works, 
and  for  the  most  of  the  yoar,  the  parson  studied  Bishop 
Andrews'  Sermons.^ 

Of  Mr.  John  Owen,  master  of  the  free-school  at  Wroxeter, 
he  speaks  more  respectfully.  To  him  he  was  chiefly  indebted 
for  his  classical  instruction.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  re- 
spectable man,  and  under  him  Baxter  had  for  his  schoolfel- 
lows the  two  sons  of  Sir  Richard  Newport,  one  of  whom  be* 
came  Lord  Newport;  and  Dr.  Richard  Allestree,  afterwards  a 
distinguished  loyalist,  for  which  he  Was  made  Regius  Professor 
of  Divinity,  at  Oxford,  and  Provost  of  Eton  College.*  When 
fitted  for  the  University  by  Owen,  his  master  recommended  that 
instead  of  being  sent  to  it,  he  should  be  put  under  the  tuition  of 
Mr.  Richard  Wickstead,  chaplain  to  the  Council  at  Ludlow,  who 
was  allowed  by  the  king  to  have  a  single  pupil.  From  him,  as 
he  had  but  one  scholar,  to  whom  he  engaged  to  pay  par- 
ticular attention,  much  was  naturally  expected.  But  he  also 
neglected  his  trust.  He  made  it  his  chief  business  to  please  the 
great  and  seek  preferment ;  which  he  tried  to  do  by  speaking 
against  the  religion  and  learning  of  the  Puritans,  though  he  had 
no  great  portion  of  either  himself.  The  only  advantage  young 
Baxter  had  with  him,  was  the  enjoyment  of  time  and  books. 

Considering  the  great  neglect  of  suitable  and  regular  instruc- 
tion, both  secular  and  religious,  which  Baxter  experienced  in 
his  youth,  it  is  wonderful  that  he  ever  rose  to  eminence.  Such 
disadvantages  are  very  rarely  altogether  conquered.  But  the 
strength  of  his  genius,  the  ardour  of  his  mind,  and  the  power  of 
his  religious  principles,  compensated  for  minor  defects,  subdued 
every  difficulty,  and  bore  down  with  irrtoisdble  energy  every 
obstacle  that  had  been  placed  in  his  way.  As  the  progress  5f 
his  religious  character  is  of  more  importance  than  that  of  his 
learning,  it  is  gratifying  that  we  are  able  to  trace  it  very  minutely. 

'  Apology  for  the  Nonconformist  Minittry,  p.  58. 
<  Atiien.  Oxon.  vol.  ii.  p.  505. 
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The  convictions  of  his  childhood  were  powerfully  revived 
when  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  by  reading  an  old  torn  book, 
lent  by  a  poor  man  to  his  father.  This  little  work  was  called 
'  Bunny's  Resolution,'  being  written  by  a  Jesuit  of  the  name  of 
Parsons,  but  corrected  by  Edmund  Bunny/  Previously  to  this 
be  had  never  experienced  any  real  change  of  heart,  though  he 
had  a  sort  of  general  love  for  religion.  But  it  pleased  God  to 
awaken  his  soul,  to  show  him  the  folly  of  sinning,  the  misery  of  the 
wicked,  and  the  inexpressible  importance  of  eternal  things.  H'^ 
convictions  were  now  attended  with  illumination  of  mind,  and 
deep  seriousness  of  heart.  His  conscience  distressed  him,  led 
i  him  to  much  prayer,  and   to  form  many  resolutions;    but 

^  whether  the  good  work  was  then  begun,  or  only  revived,  he 

never  could  satisfactorily  ascertain.  This  is  a  circumstance  of 
little  importance.  Regeneration  can  take  place  but  once,  but 
more  conversions  than  one  are  required  in  many  an  individual's 
life.*  If  we  are  assured  that  the  great  change  has  really  been 
effected,,  the  time  and  circumstances  in  which  it  occurs  are  of 
small  moment. 

Another  work  which  was  very  useful  to  him  at  this  time,  is 
better  known ;  ^  Tlie  Bruised  Reedj'  by  Dr.  Richard  Sibbs ;  a 
hock  which  has  passed  through  many  editions,  and  has  been  ho- 
noured to  do  good  to  many.  Here  he  discovered  more  clearly  the 
nature  of  the  love  of  God,  and  of  the  redemption  of  Christ ;  and 
was  led  to  perceive  how  much  he  was  indebted  to  the  Redeemer. 
TUl  these  things  are  understood,  and  their  influence  felt,  no 
man  can  be  considered  as  converted.  The  works  of  Perkins 
^  On  Repentance,'  on  '  Living  and  Dying  well,'  and  ^  On  the 
Govenanent  of  the  Tongue,'  also  contributed  to  instruct  and  im* 
prove  him.    I'hus,  by  means  of  books  rather  than  of  living 

'  This  work  was  originally  writtCD  on  the  principles  of  Popery ;  but  Bun- 
ny expung^  and  altered  whatever  was  unsuitable  to  the  Protestant  belief, 
and  published  it  in  an  improved  form.  The  .lesutt  was  naturally  enough  dis- 
|if  ifd  at  the  freedom  used  with  his  work»  which  led  Mr.  Bunny  to  write  a 
paaphlct  in  defence  of  his  conduct.  Bunny  was  a  Puritan  of  the  oldest  class. 
He  was  rector  of  Bolton  Percy,  and  enjoyed  some  other  preferments  in  the 
church  ;  but  he  was  a  man  of  apostolic  zeal,  and  traveUed  much  through  the 
conatry  for  the  purpose  of  preaching  the  gospel.  He  died  in  1617.  ('  Athen. 
Oion/  ToL  1.  p.  364.)  The  work  edited  by  Bunny  was  useful  to  others  «s 
wdl  as  to  Baiter.  Two  other  Nonconformist  ministers,  Mr.  Fowler  and  Mr. 
Micfaael  Old,  were  first  seriously  impressed  by  it;  and  Baxter  tells  us  that  he 
had  heard  of  its  success  with  others  also.  (Baxter  against  Revolt  to  a  Foreign 
JmrisdktioD,  p.  640.) 
*?  f  Lokt  xxU.  32. 
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instruments,  God  was  pleased  to  lead  him  to  himself.  His  con- 
nexions with  men  tended  to  injure  and  to  stumble  him  rather 
than  to  do  him  good.  Among  the  things  he  mentions  which 
had  no  tendency  to  promote  his  spiritual  profit,  was  his  confirm- 
ation by  Bishop  Morton,  to  whom  he  went  when  about  four- 
teen, with  the  rest  of  the  boys.  He  asked  no  questions,  re- 
quired no  certificate,  and  hastily  said,  as  he  passed  on,  three  or 
four  words  of  a  prayer,  which  Baxter  did  not  understand.^  The 
careless  observance  of  the  forms  of  religion,  whether  these  forms 
be  of  human  or  divine  ordination,  is  never  defSensible:  and  must 
always  have  a  hardening  eflfiecton  the  mind. 

While  residing  at  Ludlow  Castle  with  Mr.  Wickstead,  he 
was  exposed  to  great  temptation.  When  there,  he  formed 
an  acquaintance  with  a  young  man,  who  afterwards  unhappily 
apostatised,  though  he  then  appeared  to  be  decidedly  religious. 
They  walked  together,  read  together,  prayed  together,  and 
were  little  separate  by  night  or  by  day.  He  was  the  first  person 
Baxter  ever  heard  pray  extempore,  out  of  the  pulpit ;  and  who 
taught  him  to  do  the  same.  He  appeared  full  of  seal  and  dili- 
gence, of  liberality  and  love;  so  that,  from  his  example  and  con- 
versation he  derived  great  benefit  Tliis  young  man  was  first 
drawn  from  his  attachment  to  the  Puritans  by  a  superior,  then 
led  to  revile  them,  and  finally  to  dishonour  his  profession  by 
shameful  debauchery.  Such  firequently  is  the  progress  of  reli- 
gious declension. 

During  his  short  residence  at  Ludlow  Castle,  Baxter  made  a 
narrow  escape  from  acquiring  a  taste  for  gaming,  of  which  he 
gives  a  curious  account.  The  best  gamester  in  the  house  under- 
took to  teach  him  to  play.  The  first  or  second  game  was  so 
nearly  lost  by  Baxter,  that  his  opponent  betted  a  hundred  to  one 
against  him,  laying  down  ten  shillings  to  his  sixpence.  He  told 
him  there  was  no  possibility  of  his  winning,  but  by  getting  one 
cast  of  the  dice  very  often.  No  sooner  was  the  money  down,  than 
Baxter  had  every  cast  that  he  wished ;  so  that  before  a  person 
could  go  three  or  four  times  round  the  room  the  game  was  won. 
This  so  astonished  him  that  he  believed  the  devil  had  the  com« 
mand  of  the  dice,  and  did  it  to  entice  him  to  play ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  returned  the  ten  shillings,  and  resolved  never 
to  play  more.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  fact  or  of 
Baxter's  reasoning  on  it,  the  result  was  to  him  important  and 
beneficial. 

^  Third  Defence  of  Noncon.  p.  40. 
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Oa  returning  from  Ludlow  Castle  to  his  father's^  he  found 
hit  old  schoolmastery  Owen,  dying  of  a  consumption.  At  the 
request  of  Lord  Newport,  he  took  charge  of  the  school  till  it 
should  appear  whether  the  master  would  die  or  recover*  In  about 
a  quarter  of  a  year  his  death  relieved  Baxter  from  this  office^ 
and  as  he  had  determined  to  enter  the  ministry,  he  placed  him* 
self  under  Mr.  Francis  Garbet,  then  minister  of  Wroxeter,  for 
further  instruction  in  theology.  With  him  he  read  logic  about 
a  month,  but  was  seriously  and  long  interrupted,  by  symptoms 
of  that  complaint  which  attended  him  to  his  grave.  He  was  at* 
tacked  by  a  violent  cough,  with  spitdng  of  blood,  and  other  indi-* 
cations  of  consumptbn.  These  symptoms  continued  to  distress 
him  for  two  years,  and  powerfully  tended  to  deepen  his  religious 
feelio^.  A  common  attendant  on  such  a  state  of  body,  depres- 
sion of  spirits,  Baxter  also  experienced.  He  became  more  anxious 
about  his  eternal  welfare,  entertained  doubts  of  his  own  sincerity, 
and  questioned  whether  he  had  any  spiritual  life  whatever.  He 
compUned  grievously  of  his  insensibility;  '4  was  not  then,''  he 
says,  ^sensible  of  the  incomparable  excellence  of  holy  love,  and 
delight  in  God  j  nor  much  employed  in  thanksgiving  and  praise  ; 
but  all  my  groans  were  for  more  contritaon,  and  a  broken  heart } 
I  prayed  most  for  tears  and  tenderness,'' 

Eaekiel  Culverwell's  *  Treatise  on  Faith,'  and  some  other  good 
books,  together  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Garbet,  and  other 
excellent  men,  were  the  means  of  comforting  and  still  further 
instructing  him.  The  fqpparent  approaches  of  death  on  the  one 
band,  however,  and  the  smitings  of  conscience  on  the  other, 
were  the  disci^ine  which,  under  gracious  influence,  produced 
the  most  vahiable  results.  They  made  him  appear  vile  and 
kwthsome  to  himself,  and  destroyed  the  root  of  pride  in  his 
sooL  They  restrained  that  levity  and  fiilly  to  which  he  was,  by 
age  and  constitution,  inclined.  They  made  this  world  appear 
to  him  as  a  carcass  without  life  or  loveliness,  and  undermined 
the  kive  of  literary  fame,  of  which  he  had  before  been  ambi- 
tious. They  produced  a  higher  value  for  the  redemption  of 
Christ,  and  greater  ardour  of  devotedness  to  the  Redeemer  him- 
self. They  led  him  to  seek  first  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  to 
ngird  all  other  things  as  of  subordinate  and  trifling  import- 
ance. The  man  who  experienced  such  benefits  from  the  divine 
treatment,  had  reason  to  rejoice,  rather  than  to  complain  of 
it ;  and  so  did  Baxter. 

In  consequence  of  these  thiiigsydivinity  was  not  merely  carried  on 
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with  the  rest  of  his  studies, — it  had  always  the  first  and  chief  p.ace. 
He  was  led  to  study  practical  theology  in  the  first  place,  in  the 
most  practical  books,  and  in  a  practical  order.  He  did  this  for  the 
purpose  of  instructing  and  reforming  his  own  souL  He  read  a 
multitude  of  the  best  English  theological  works,  before  he  read 
any  foreign  systems  of  divinity.  Thus  his  affections  were  excited, 
while  his  judgment  was  informed ;  and  having  his  own  benefit 
chiefly  in  view,  he  pursued  all  his  studies  with  the  greater  ardour 
and  profit.  It  is  matter  of  regret  that  theology  is  often  studied 
more  with  a  view  to  the  benefit  of  others  than  of  the  student 
himself.  It  is  pursued  as  a  profession,  rather  than  as  belonging 
to  personal  character  and  enjoyment.  Hence  it  frequently 
produces  a  pernicious  instead  of  a  salutary  effect  on  the  mind, 
and  debases  rather  than  elevates  the  character.  Familiarity 
with  divine  things,  which  does  not  arise  from  personal  interest 
in  them,  is  to  be  dreaded  more  than  most  evils  to  which  man  is 
liable. 

The  broken  state  of  his  health,  the  irregularity  of  his  teachers, 
and  his  never  being  at  any  university,  materially  injured  hb  learn- 
ing and  occasioned  lasting  regrets.  He  never  acquired  any  great 
knowledge  of  the  learned  languages.  Of  Hebrew  he  scarcely 
knew  any  thing ;  his  acquaintance  with  Greek  was  not  profound ; 
and  even  in  Latin,  as  his  works  show,  he  must  be  regarded  by  a 
scholar  as  little  better  than  a  barbarian.  Of  mathematics  he 
knew  nothing,  and  never  had  a  taste  for  them.  Of  logic  and 
metaphysics  he  was  a  devoted  admirer,  and  .to  thelQ  he  dedi** 
cated  his  labour  and  his  delight.  Definitions  and  distinctions 
were  in  a  manner  his  occupation ;  the  guodsii^  the  quid  mt^  and 
quottq^lex — mocbt,  eoMequences,  and  adjuncts j  were  his  vocabu- 
lary. He  never  thought  he  understood  any  thing  till  he  could 
anatomize  it,  and  see  the  parts  distinctly;  and,. certainly,  very 
few  have  handled  the  knife  more  dexterously,  or  to  so  great 
an.  extent.  His  love  of  the  niceties  of  metaphysical  disquisition 
plunged  him  very  early  into  the  study  of  controversial  divinity. 
The  schoolmen  were  the  objects  of  his  admiration ;  Aquinas, 
Scotus,  Durandus,  Ockham,  and  their  disciples,  were  the* teachers 
from  whom  he  acquired  no  small  portion  of  that  acuteness  for 
which  he  became  so  distinguished  as  a  disputer,  and  of  that 
logomachy  by  which  most  of  his  writings  are  more  or  less 
deformed. 

Early  education  exerts  a  prodigious  power  over  the  future  pur- 
suits and  habits  of  the  individual.  Its  imperfections  or  peculiari- 
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ties  will  generally  appear,  if  he  attempt  to  make  any  figure  in 
the  sciendfic  or  literary  world.  The  advantages  of  a  university  or 
academical  education  will  never  be  despised  except  by  him  who 
never  enjoyed  them,  or  who  affects  to  be  superior  to  their 
necessity.  It  cannot  be  denied,  however>  that  some  of  our  most 
eminent  men  in  the  walks  of  theology,  as  well  as  in  other 
department^  never  enjoyed  these  early  advantages.  The  cele- 
brated Erasmus,— '' diat  great  honoured  name,''  and  Julius 
Csesar  Scaliger,  had  neither  of  them  the  benefit  of  a  regular  early 
education.  As  theological  veriters,  few  men,  among  our  own 
countrymen,  have  been  more  useful  or  respected  than  Andrew 
Fuller,  Abraham  Booth,  and  Archibald  Maclean,  yet  none  of 
diem  received  much  education  in  his  youth.  Dr.  Carey  is  a  pro- 
^Sy>  ^  ^^  oriental  scholar^  and  yet  never  was  twelvemonths  at 
school  in  his  life.  Among  these,  and  many  other  men  of  emi- 
nence, who  never  walked  an  academic  porch,  Richard  Baxter 
holds  a  prominent  place.  In  answer  to  a  letter  of  Anthony 
Wood,  inquiring  whether  he  was  an  Oxonian,  he  replied,  with 
beautiful  and  dignified  simplicity— '^  As  to  myself,  my  faults  are 
no  disgrace  to  any  university,  for  I  was  of  none ;  I  have  little  but 
what  I  had  out  of  books,  and  inconsiderable  helps  of  country 
tutors.  Weakness  and  pain  helped  me  to  study  how  to  die ; 
that  set  me  on  studying  how  to  live ;  and  that  on  studying  the 
doctrine  from  which  I  must  fetch  my  motives  and  comforts : 
b^inning  with  necessities,  I  proceeded  by  degrees,  and  now 
am  going  to  see  that  for  Which  I  have  lived  and  studied.'' ' 

Academical  education  is  valuable,  when  it  excites  a  taste  for 
learning,  sharpens  the  natural  powers,  and  smoothes  the  path  of 
knowledge;  but  when  it  is  substituted  in  .after  life  for  diligent 
application,  and  is  supposed  to  supply  the  lack  of  genius  or 
industry,  it  renders  comparatively  little  service  to  its  possessor, 
lliose  who  have  not  enjoyed  it,  frequently  make  up  the  defi- 
ciency by  the  greater  ardour  of  their  application,  and  the  power- 
ful energy  of  natural  talent.  This  was  eminently  the  case  with 
BaJCter.  Conscious  of  the  imperfections  of  his  early  education, 
he  applied  himself  with  indefatigable  diligence ;  and  though,  he 
never  attained  to  the  elegant  refinements  of  classical  literature, 
in  all  the  substantial  attainments  of  sound  learning  he  excelled 
most  of  his  contempofaries.  The  regrets  which  he  felt  at  an 
early  period,  that  his  scholarship  was  not  more  eminent,  he  has 
expressed  with  a  great  degree  of  feeling,  if  not  with  the  highest 
poetical  el^ance. 

I  Atfaen.  Ox.  vol.  ii.  m5. 
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'€  xby  method!  cms'd  my  ways :  my  yoimc  desire 
To  academic  i^lory  did  aipire. 
Fain  I'd  hare  lat  In  such  a  nunc'i  lap. 
Where  I  might  long  have  had  a  tlufpird's  nap; 
Or  have  been  dandled  on  her  reverend  kneeSf 
And  linown  by  honoured  titles  and  dei^rees ; 
And  there  have  spent  the  flower  of  my  days 
In  soarinif  in  the  air  of  human  praise. 
Yea,  and  I  thought  it  needful  to  f  A|f  ends. 
To  make  the  prejudiced  world  my  friends ; 
That  so  mjf  praise  might  go  before  thy  grace, 
Preparing  men  thy  message  to  embrace ; 
Also  my  work  and  office  to  adorn. 
And  to  avoid  profane  contempt  and  scorn. 
But  these  were  not  thy  thoughts  ;  thou  didst  foresee 
That  such  a  course  would  not  be  best  for  me, 
Thou  mad'st  me  know  that  men's  contempt  and  scorn 
Is  such  a  cross  as  must  be  daily  borne." 

Referring  to  what  had  once  been  his  feelings,  he  expresses 
hfanself  with  great  indignation,  and  then  gives  utterance  to  the 
high  satisfaction  he  felt  in  the  enjoyments  Ood  had  bestowed 
on  him— -better  far  than  titles  and  learning. 

**  My  youthful  pride  and  folly  now  I  see. 

That  grudged  for  want  of  titles  and  degree  $ 

That  Unshed  with  shame  when  this  defeet  was  known ; 

And  an  inglorious  name  could  hardly  own. 

Forgive  this  pride,  and  break  the  serpent's  brain ; 

Pluck  up  the  poisonous  root  till  none  remain.  - 

Honours  are  shadows,  which  fmm  seekers  fly. 

But  follow  afler  those  who  them  deny. 

I  brought  none  with  me  to  thy  work ;  but  there 

1  found  more  than  I  easily  could  bear : 

Although  thou  would'st  not  give  me  what  I  would, 

Tboa  gavesi  me  the  ptomfe'd  hundred*fbld. 

O  my  dear  God !  how  precious  is  thy  love  I 

Thy  ways,  not  ours,  lead  to  the  Joys  above.**  ^ 

During  many  of  bis  early  years,  Baxter  was  gready  troubled 
with  doubts  about  his  own  salvation.  These  were  promoted 
ia  a  considerable  degree,  perhaps,  by  the  particular  cast  of  his 
mkid,  and  the  state  of  his  body.  They  respected  various  things 
which  discover  the  imperfection  of  bis  knowledge  at  the  time  | 
but  which,  as  they  may  be  useful  to  others,  are  worthy  of  some 
attention. 

He  was  distressed  because  he  could  not  trace,  so  distinctly, 
the  workings  of  the  Spirit  on  his  heart,  as  they  are  described 
1^  some  divines ;  because  he  could  not  ascertain  the  time  of  his 
conversion ;  because  he  fdt  great  hardness  of  heart,  and  a  want 
of  lively  apprehension  of  spiritual  things ;  because  he  had  felt 

k  Po€<|esl  Frsgmsats,  pp.  31f-33. 
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convictions  from  his  childhood^  and  more  of  the  influence  of 
fear  than  of  love  in  the  regulation  of  his  conduct;  and  because 
his  grief  and  humiliation,  on  account  of  sin,  were  not  greater* 
He  was  afterwards  satisfied  that  these  were  not  sufiicient  or 
scriptural  grounds  for  doubting  tiis  personal  interest  ito  the  sal- 
vation, of  Christ^  He  found  that  the  mind  is,  in  general^  too 
dark  and  confused,  at  the  commencement  of  the  divine  work» 
to  be  able  to  attend  to  the  nature  or  order  of  its  own  operations  |' 
and  that  the  first  communications  of  gracious  influence,  in  most 
cases,  it  is  impossible  to  trace*  He  perceived  that,  v^ile  in 
die  body,  the  influence  of  spiritual  and  eternal  things  is  greatly 
impeded,  or  counteracted,  in  all.  He  saw  that  educatbn  and 
early  convictions  were  the  way  in  which  Qod  communicates  his 
salvation  to  many ;  and  that  the  soul  of  a  believer  is  but  gndnaUy 
delivered  from  the  safe,  though  troublesome,  operations  of  frar, 
tOi  it  arrives  at  the  high  and  excellent  enjoyments  of  love« 

Persons  who  are  agitated  with  perplexities  similar  to  those  of 
Baxter,  are  frequently  directed  to  means  little  calculated  to 
afford  relief.  Refined  disquisitions  on  the  nature  of  spiritual  ope* 
ration,  on  the  khui  or  degree  of  conviction  which  must  be  possess- 
ed  at  the  time  of  conversion,  or  afterwards  j  on  the  eiddencea  of 
hiih  and  repentance,  are  not  much  fitted  to  remove  the  fears  and 
anxieties  of  conscience.  It  is  very  questionable,  indeed,  whether 
toy  individual  will  ever  obtain  comfort  by  making  himself,  or  tha 
eridences  of  personal  religion,  the  object  of  chief  attention*  All 
hope  to  the  guilty  creature  is  exterior  to  himself*  In  the  human 
character,  even  under  christian  influence,  suflBeient  reason  for 
condemnation,  and  therefore  for  Amr^  will  always  be  foundL  It 
is  not  thinking  of  the  disease,  or  of  the  mode  in  which  the  remedji 
operates,  or  of  the  description  given  of  these  things  by  others,  bufe 
anng  the  remedy  itself,  tl»t  will  effect  a  cure.  The  Gospel  is  tim 
heavenly  appointed  balsam  for  all  the  wounds  of  sin,  and  Jesus  ia 
the  great  Physician:  it  is  to  him,  and  to  his  testimony,  theielbre 
as  the  revelation  of  pardon  and  healing,  that  the  soul  nwsl  be 
Arected  in  all  the  stages  of  its  spiritual  career.  When  the  glory 
of  hb  charaeter  and  work  is  seen,  darkness  of  mind  wiU  be 
dissipated,  the  power  of  sin  will  be  broken,  genuine  contritiois 
will  be  felt,  and  joy  and  hope  will  fill  the  mind.  It  is  from  the 
Saviour  and  his  sacrifice  that  all  proper  excitement  in  reiigiott 
must  proceed ;  and  the  attempt  to  produce  that  eicci^meat  by 
die  workings  of  the  mind  on  itself,  must  ineritably  fail^  Self- 
examination  to  discover  the  power  of  truth  and  the  progress  of 
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principle  in  us^  in  highly  important ;  but  when  employed  ivith  a 
view  to  obtain  comfort  under  a  sense  of  guilt,  it  never  can  suc- 
ceed :  nothing  but  renewed  application  to  the  cross  can  produce 
the  latter  effect. 

Baxter  himself,  long  before  his  death,  arrived  at  these  very 
views.  '^  I  was  once/'  he  says,  '^  wont  to  meditate  most  on  my 
own  heart,  and  to  dwell  all  at  home.  I  was  still  poring  over 
either  my  sins  or  wants,  or  examining  my  sincerity.  But  now, 
though  I  am  greatly  convinced  of  the  need  of  heart-acquaintance 
and  employment,  I  see  more  the  need  of  higher  work;  and  that 
I  should  look  oftener  on  God,  and  Christ,  and  heaven,  than  upon 
my  own  heart.  At  home,  I  can  find  distempers  to  trouble  me,  ^ 
and  some  evidences  of  my  peace ;  but  it  is  above  that  I  must 
find  matter  of  delight,  and  Joy,  and  love,  and  pecu:e  itself.  I 
would  therefore  have  one  thought  at  home,  on  myself  and 
sins,  and  many  thoughts  above,  on  the  amiable  and  beatifying 
objects."* 

But  the  thing  which  distressed  him  most,  and  from  which  he 
found  it  most  difficult  to  obtain  deliverance,  was  the  conviction 
that,  after  his  change,  he  had  sinned  knowingly  and  deliberately. 
Every  wilful  transgression  into  which  he  fell,  renewed  and  per- 
petuated his  distress  on  this  account.  He  was  led,  however,  to 
understand  that  though  divine  grace  implants  in  the  soul  enmity 
to  every  known  sin,  which  appears  in  general  in  the  supe- 
riority which  it  maintains  over  evil,  yet  it  is  not  always  in  such 
a  degree  as  to  resist  strong  temptation.  That  will  sometimes 
prev^l  against  the  Spirit  and  the  love  of  God ;  not,  however,  to 
the  extinction  of  love,  or  the  destruction  of  the  hs^bit  of  holi- 
ness. There  is  but  a  temporary  victory :  the  bent  and  ardour  of 
the  soul  are  still  most  towards  God ;  the  return  to  him  after 
transgression,  when  the  mind  has  been  humbled  and  renewed  to 
repentance,  shows  more  evidently  than  ever  the  fixed  character 
of  the  Christian  :  as  the  needle  in  the  compass  always  returns  to 
the  proper  point,  when  the  force  that  turned  it  aside  is  withdrawn; 
and  as  the  running  stream  appears  to  flow  clearer  than  before, 
when  that  which  polluted  it  is  removed.  The  continual  enjoy- 
ment of  divine  strength,  and  the  actual  presence  of  spiritual 
motives  in  the  mind,  can  alone  preserve  it  from  the'evil  to  which 
it  is  here  exposed.  Sin  will  always  generate  fears,  which  will 
increase  in  proportion  as  it  has  been  wilful  or  persevered  in; 
80  ^t  (he  best  way  to  keep  off  doubts  and  alarms,  and  to  main- 

1  Life,  part  i.  129. 
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tain  comfort,  is  to  keep  up  obedience  and  dependence  on  Ood, 
or  quickly  and  penitently  to  return  when  we  have  sinned*  But 
*'  Who  can  understand  his  errors  ?  Cleanse  thou  us  from  secret 
faults :  keep  back  thy  servants  from  presumptuous  sins,  that  they 
may  not  have  dominion  over  them/' 

Other  perplexities,  and  the  means  of  their  removal,  are  stated 
at  great  length,  and  with  great  minuteness,  by  him,  in  his  own  life 
A  specimen  of  them  has  been  given  above ;  and  if  these  are  un- 
derstood, all  the  rest,  which  are  only  varieties  of  the  same  disease 
and  subject  to  the  application  of  the  same  remedy,  ypil  be  suffi- 
ciently comprehended.  As  it  is  dangerous  for  persons  afflicted 
with  nervous  disorders  to  read  medical  books,  so  those  who  are 
much  troubled  with  perlexity  about  their  spiritual  state,  are 
liable  to  be  injured,  rather  than  benefited,  by  descriptions  of 
mental  disease.  The  disquisitions  of  such  a  spiritual  metaphy- 
ncian  as  Baxter  are  more  likely,  if  deeply  pondered,  to  perplex 
the  generality  of  Christians,  than  to  enlighten  and  comfort  them. 

Notice  has  already  been  taken  of  Baxter's  consumptive  com* 
ptunts :  it  may  be  proper,  once  for  all,  to  give  some  particulars 
respecting  his  state  of  health,  which  will  save  the  trouble  of 
subsequent  repetitions,  throw  light  on  his  state  of  mind  and  pecu- 
liarities  of  temper,  and  enable  us  more  correctly  to  appreciate, 
and  more  strongly  to  admire,  the  unconquerable  ardour  and  de- 
votedness  of  soul  which  could  accomplish  such  peculiar  labours 
with  so  feeble  and  diseased  a  body. 

His  constitution  was  naturally  sound,  but  he  was  always  very 
thin  and  weak,  and  early  affected  with  nervous  debility.  At 
fourteen  years  of  age,  he  was  seized  with  the  small-pox,  and 
soon  after,  by  improper  exposure  to  the  cold,  he  was  affected 
with  a  violent  catarrh  and  cough.  This  continued  for  about 
two  years,  and  was  followed  by  spitting  of  blood,  and  other 
phthisical  symptoms.  He  became,  from  that  time,  the  sport  of 
medical  treatment  and  experiment.  One  physician  prescribed 
one  mode  of  cure,  and  another  a  different  one;  till,  from 
first  to  last,  he  had  the  advice  of  no  less  than  thirty-six  profes- 
sors of  the  healing  art.  By  their  orders  he  took  drugs  without 
number,  till,  from  experiencing  how  little  they  could  do  for  him, 
he  forsook  them  entirely,  except  some  particular  symptom 
urged  him  to  seek  present  relief.  He  was  diseased  literally  from 
head  to  foot;  his  stomach  flatulent  and  acidulous;  violent 
rheumatic  headachs;  prodigious  bleedings  at  the  nose;  his 
blood  so  thin  and  acrid  that  it  oozed  out  from  the  points  of  his 
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fingen,  and  kq>t  theih  often  raw  and  bloody}  his  legs  swelled  and 
dropsical,  &c.  His  physicians  called  it  hypochondria,  he  himself 
considered  it  prmmaiwa  tfenec/i««— •premature  old  age ;  so  that, 
at  twenty  he  had  the  symptoms,  in  addition  to  disease,  of 
fourscore !  To  be  more  particular  would  be  disagreeable ;  and 
to  detail  the  innumerable  jremedies  to  which  he  was  directed,  or 
which  he  employed  himself,  would  add  little  to  the  stock  of 
medical  knowledge^  He  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  diseased 
and  afliicted  men  that  ever  reached  the  full  ordinary  limits  of 
human  life.  How,  in  such  circumstances,  he  was  capable  of  the 
exertions  he  almost  incessantly  made,  appears  not  a  little  myste- 
rious. His  behaviour  under  them  is  a  poignant  reproof  to  many, 
who  either  sink  entirely  under  common  aiBictions,  or  give  way 
to  indolence  and  trifling.  For  the  acerbity  of  his  temper  we  are 
now  prepared  with  an  ample  apology*  That  he  should  have 
been  occasionally  fretful,  and  impatient  of  contradiction,  is  not 
anrpfising,  considering  the  state  of  the  earthen  vessel  in  whic^ 
his  noble  and  active  spirit  was  deposited.  No  man  was  more 
sensible  of  his  obliquities  of  disposition  than  himself  ;  and  no 
man,  perhaps,  ever  did  more  to  maintain  the  ascendancy  of 
Christian  principle  over  the  strength  and  waywardness  of 
passion. 

We  return  to  the  regular  narrative  of  his  life.  In  1633, 
vAnesk  he  was  in  his  eighteenth  year,  he  was  persuaded  by 
Mr.  Wickstead,  to  give  up  his  design  and  preparation  for  the 
ministry,  and  to  go  to  London  and  try  his  fortune  at  court. 
His  parents,  having  no  great  desire  that  he  should  be  a  minister, 
advised  him  to  follow  the  recommendation  of  his  former  tutor  ; 
who,  in  consequence,  introduced  him  to  Sir  Henry  Newport, 
then  master  of  the  revels.  With  him  he  lived  about  a  month 
at  Uliitehail,  but  soon  got  enough  of  a  court  HGe,  being  enter- 
tained with  a  play  instead  of  a  sermon,  on  the  Lord*s  Day  after- 
noon»  and  hearing  little  preaching,  except  what  was  against 
the  Puritans.  Tliese  were  the  religious  practices  of  the  court, 
in  the  sober  times  of  king  Charles  the  martyr,  and  furnish  us 
with  a  practical  commentary  on  the  book  of  sports.  Tired 
and  disgusted  with  the  situation  in  which  he  was  now  placed, 
and  his  mother  being  ill,  and  desiring  his  return,  he  left  c6urt, 
and  bade  farewell  to  all  its  enipk>yments  and  promises. 

While  in  London  at  this  time,  he  formed  an  acquaintance 
with  Humphrey  Blundeo,  afterwards  noted  as  a  chemist^  and  for 
procuring  to  be  translated  and  published  the  writings  of  Jacob 
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Bebmen.  Blunden  was  then  apprentice  to  a  bookseller,  and 
possessed  of  considerable  knowledge  and  piety;  to  his  letters,  con- 
versation respecting  books,  and  christian  consolation,  Baxter  was 
nmch  indebted.  On  his  way  home,  about  Christmas,  he  met  with 
a  remarkable  deliverance.  There  was  a  violent  storm  of  snow 
succeeding  a  severe  frost ;  on  the  road  he  met  a  loaded  wagj;on, 
which  he  could  pass  only  by  riding  on  the  side  of  a  bank ;  his 
hone  slipped,  the  girths  broke,  and  he  was  thrown  immediately 
before  the  wheel.  Without  any  discernible  cause,  the  horses 
stopped  when  he  was  on  the  verge  of  destruction,  and  thus  his 
life  was  marvellously  preserved !  How  inexplicable  to  us  are 
the  ways  and  arrangements  of  Providence  !  In  some  cases,  the 
snapping  of  a  hair  occasions  death ;  in  other,  life  is  preserved 
by  an  almost  miraculous  interference. 

On  reaching  home,  he  found  his  mother  in  the  greatest  extt««< 
mity  of  pain,  and  after  uttering  heart^piercing  groans  the 
whole  winter  and  spring,  she  took  her  departure  on  the  10th  of 
May,  1634.  Of  her  religious  character  he  says  nothing,  except 
when  noticing  the  religion  of  the  family ;  from  which  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  there  was  hope  in  her  end.  His  father, 
about  a  year  afterwards,  married  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Sir 
Thomas  Hunks,  a  woman  who  proved  an  eminent  blessing  to  the 
family.  She  reached  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-six;  and 
her  holiness,  mortification,  contempt  of  the  world,  and  fer- 
vency of  prayer,  rendered  her  an  honour  to  religioo,  and  a 
pattern  to  all  who  knew  hetr. 

Baxter's  mind  vras  now  more  than  ever  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  the  christian  ministry.    He  did  not  expect  to  , 
live  long,  and  having  the  eternal  world,  as  it  were,  immediately  i 
before  him,  he  was  exceedingly  desirous  of  communicating  to  | 
the  careless  and  ignorant  the  things  which  so  deeply  impressed 
lumself.    He  was  very  conscious  of  his  own  insufSeiency  for 
the  work,  arising  from  defective  learning  and  experience ;  and 
he  knew  that  his  want  of  acadenrical  honours  mid  degrees 
would  affect  his  estimation  and  usefulness  with  many.    Be*  \ 
Keving,  however,  that  he  would  soon  he  in  another  worM ;  that . 
he  possessed  a  measure  of  aptness  to  teach  and  pefssads/men ;  | 
and  satisfied  that,  if  only   a  few  souls  should  be  converted 
by  his  instrumentality,  he  would  be  abilndantiy  rswarded ;  be 
got  the  better  of  all  his  fears  and  discouragements,  and  Msotved 
to  devote  himself  to  tbe  work  of  Christ.    So  powerfal,  iadeed,' 
were  his  own  convictions  of  the  madness  and  wretchedness  of, 
presumptuous  sinners,  mid  of  the  clearness  and  force  of  those' 
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reasons  which  ought  to  persuade  men  to  embrace  a  godly  life, 
that  he  thought  the  man  who  was  properly  dealt  with,  and  yet 
capable  of  resisting  them,  and  persevering  in  wickedness,  fitter 
for  Bedlam  than  entitled  to  the  character  of  sober  rationality* 
He  was  simple  enough  to  think,  he  had  so  much  to  say 
on  these  subjects,  that  men  would  not  be  able  to  withstand 
him ;  forgetting  the  experience  of  the  celebrated  reformer,  who 
/  found,  *'  that  old  Adam  was  too  strong  for  young' Melancthon.*' 
Till  this  time,  he  was  a  Conformist  in  principle  and  practice. 
His  family,  though  serious,  had  always  conformed.  His  ac- 
quaintances were  almost  all  of  the  same  des<;ription ;  and,  as 
Nonconformist  books  were  not  easily  procured,  his  reading 
was  mostly  on  the  other  side.  Mr.  Garbet,  his  chief  tutor,  of 
whose  learning  and  piety  he  had  a  high  opinion,  was  a  strict 
churchman ;  he  supplied  him  with  the  works  of  Downham, 
Sprint,  Burgess,  Hooker,  and  others,  who  had  written  strongly 
against  the  Nonconformists.  ■"  One  of  that  party  also,  Mr. 
Bamel,  of  Uppington,  though  a  worthy,  blameless  man,  was  but 
an  inferior  scholar,  while  the  Conformists  around  him  were 
men  of  learning.  These  things  increased  his  prejudices  at 
the  cause  which  he  afterwards  embraced.  By  such  means  he 
was  led  to  think  the  principles  of  churchmen  strong,  and  the 
reasonings  of  the  Nonconformists  weak. 

With  the  exception  of  Hooker,  the  other  episcopal  writers 
here  mentioned  are  now  little  known  or  attended  to.  The 
'Ecclesiastical  Polity'  of  that  distinguished  man  both  super- 
seded and  anticipated  all  other  defences  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land. In  it  the  strength  of  the  episcopal  cause  is  to  be  found, 
and,  from  the  almost  superstitious  veneration  with  which  his 
name  is  invariably  mentioned,  by  the  highest,  as  well  as  the 
more  ordinary,  members  of  the  church,  it  is  evident  how  much 
importance  they  attach  to  his  labours.  Of  the  man  whom 
popes  have  praised,  and  kings  commended,  and  bishops, 
without  number,  e^dtoUed,  it  may  appear  presumptuous  in  me  to 
express  a  qualified  opinion.  But  truth  ought  to  be  spoken. 
The  praise  of  profound  erudition,  laborious  research,  and 
gigantic  powers  of  eloquence,  no  man  will  deny  to  be  due  to 
Hooker.  But,  had  his  celebrated  work  been  written  in  defence 
of  the  Popish  hierarchy,  and  Popish  ceremonies,  the  greater 
part  of  it  w6uld  have  required  little  alteration.  Hence  we 
need  not  wonder  at  the  praise  bestowed  on  it  by  Clement  VII  I., 

*  Apology  for  NoDconformists,  p.  59. 
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or  that  James  IT.  should  have  referred  to  it  as  one  of  two  books 
nrhich  promoted  liis  conversion  to  the  church  of  Rome.  His 
views  of  the  authority  of  the  church,  and  the  insufficiency  of 
Scripture,  are  much  more  Popish  than  Protestant;  and  the 
greatest  trial  to  which  the  judiciousness  of  Hooker  could  have 
been  subjected,  would  have  been  to  attempt  a  defence  of  the  Re^ 
formation  on  his  own  principles.  His  woij^  abounds  with 
sophisms,  with  assumptions,  and  with  a  show  of  proof  when 
the  true  state  of  the  case  has  not  been  given,  and  the  strength 
of  the  argument  never  met.  The  quantity  of  learned  and  in* 
genious  reasoning  which  it  contains,  and  the  seeming  candour 
and  mildness  which  it  displays,  have  imposed  upon  many,  and 
procured  for  Hooker  the  name  of  ^^judicwua"  to  which  the 
solidity  of  his  reasonings,  and  the  services  he  has  rendered  to 
Christianity,  by  no  means  entitle  him."^ 

About  his  twentieth  year,  he  became  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Symouds,"  Mr.  Cradock,"  and  some  other  zealous  Nonconformist 

^  A  very  important  and  curious  note  respectin*  the  Ecclesiastical  Polity 
the  reader  will  find  in  M*Crie's  •  Life  of  Mtfiville/  vol.  11.  p.  4(1!.  The  edition 
of  Hooker's  Works,  which  has  lately  iss^ued  from  the  press  of  1-Ioldsu  orth  and 
Ball,  is  the  only  correct  edition  which  has  appeared  fur  many  years ;  while 
the  Cttriuus  notes  of  the  editor  furnish  much  important  illustration  of 
Hooker's  meaning,  as  well  as  supply  some  of  the  arguments  of  his  adver-* 
saries,  to  which  he  often  replies  very  unfairly. 

"  There  were  several  Nonconformist  ministers  of  the  name  of  Symouds; 
so  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  to  which  of  them  Baxter  refers.  One 
of  them  was  originally  beneficed  at  Sandwich,  in  Kent,  and  went  to  London 
during:  the  civil  wars,  where  he  became  an  Independent,  nnd  a  Baptist,  if  we 
may  believe  Edwards.  According  to  that  abusive  writer,  he  preached  strange 
things  '*  for  toleration  and  liberty  for  all  men  to  worship  God  according  to 
tbeir  consciences !"  He  appears,  also,  to  have  been  one  of  Sir  Thomas  Fair* 
fs&'s  chaplains;  and  was  afterwards  appointed  one  of  the  itinerant  ministers 
of  Wales,  by  the  House  of  Commons. — /Cdwiirds*s  Gangrena,  part  iii.  passim. 
Another  Mr.  Joseph  Synionds  was  sometime  assistant  to  Mr.  Thomas  Gata- 
ker,  at  Rotherbitbe,  near  London,  and  Rector  of  St.  Martin's,  Ironmonger- 
lane.  He  afterwards  became  an  Independent,  and  went  to  Holland,  where  he 
was  chosen  pastor  of  the  church  at  Rotterdam,  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Sydrach 
Sympsoo.  He  preached  before  Purliameut  in  1641. — Brook**  Puritans^ 
Vol.  iii.  pp.  39,  40.  It  is  probable  that  one  of  these  two  respectable  men 
was  Baxter's  acquaintance  at  Shrewsbury. 

*  Mr.  Walter  Cradock,  a  Welshman,  un  account  of  his  Puritanical  sen- 
timents, was  driven  from  the  church  in  16.34,  shortly  bcrorc  Baxter  became 
arqnainted  with  him.  He  formed  an  Independent  church  at  Llanfaclies, 
in  Wales,  in  the  year  1639.  He  was  one  of  the  most  active  labourers  iu  liie 
principality  during  the  Commonwealth,  and  procured  tiie  New  Testament  to 
be  printed  in  Welsh,  for  the  use  of  the  common  people.  He  died  about  1660, 
leaving  some  sermons  and  e)C|K>sitions,  which  were  collected  and  printjd  iu 
two  vols,  8vo,  in  1800.— /?rooA'«  Lives,  vol.  iii.  pp.  382—386. 
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minittera,  in  Shrewsbury  and  the  neighbourhood.  Their  fervent 
piety  and  excellent  conversation  profited  him  exceedingly ;  and 
discovering  that  these  were  the  people  persecuted  by  the  bishops^ 
he  began  to  imbibe  a  prejudice  against  the  hierarchy  on  that  ac- 
count ;  and  felt  persuaded  that  those  who  silenced  and  troubled 
such  men  could  not  be  followers  of  the  Lord  of  love.  Still,  when 
he  thought  of  ordination  he  had  no  scruple  about  subscription. 
And  why  should  he  ?  for  he  tells  us  himself  '^  that  he  never 
once  read  over  the  book  of  ordination ;  nor  the  half  of  the  book 
of  homilies  ;  nor  weighed  carefully  the  liturgy ;  nor  sufficiently 
understood  some  of  the  controverted  points  in  the  thirty*nine 
articles*  His  teachers  and  his  books  made  him  think,  in 
general,  that  the  Conformists  had  the  better  cause ;  so  that  he 
kept  out  all  particular  scruples  by  that  opinion.'^  It  is  very 
easy  to  keep  free  from  doubts  on  any  subject,  by  restraining  the 
freedom  of  inquiry,  and  giving  full  credit  to  the  statements  and 
reasonings  of  one  side. 

About  this  time^  1638,  Mr.  Thomas  Foley,  of  Stourbridge,  in 
Worcestershire,  recovered  some  lands  at  Dudley,  which  had 
been  left  for  charitable  purposes ;  and  adding  something  of  his 
own,  built  and  endowed  a  new  school-house.  The  situation  of 
head  master  he  offered  to  Baxter.  This  he  was  willing  to  ac« 
cept,  as  it  would  also  afford  him  the  opportunity  of  preaching  in 
some  destitute  places,  without  being  himself  in  any  pastoral  rela- 
tion, which  office  he  was  then  indisposed  to  occupy.  Accordingly^ 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Foley,  and  his  friend  Mr.  James  Berry,  he 
repaired  to  Worcester,  where  he  was  ordained  by  Bishop  Thorn- 
borough  ;P  and  received  a  licence  to  teach  the  school  at  Dud- 
ley. Thus  was  he  introduced  to  that  ministry,  the  duties  of 
which  he  discharged  with  so  much  diligence  and  success  for 
many  years ;  which  proved  to  him  a  source  of  incessant  solici- 
tude, and  of  many  trials ;  but  its  blessedness  he  richly  expe- 
rienced on  earth,  and  now  reaps  the  reward  in  heaven. 

V  Of  Thoroboroiigb,  I  have  not  observed  that  Baxter  has  said  any  tbinjif. 
He  lived  to  a  {!:reat  age,  dying  in  the  year  164 1»  iu  his  ninety- fourth  year.  He 
was  the  authur  of  a  few  pamphlets  of  a  philosophical  and  political  nature. 
What  he  was,  as  a  religious  man,  I  cannot  tciU— ffood*a  Athtn,  Oxnn,  (Kdit. 
Bliss  J  vol.  lii.  p.  3. 
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CHAPTER    11. 
1638^1642. 


Jiaxter  preaches  hit  First  Sermon — Examioes  the  Noaconformist  Controversy 
—Adopts  some  of  the  principles  of  Noneoulbrmity-^Progress  of  his  miod 
—Residence  in  Bridgnorth— The  Et-cmtera  Oath— Examines  the  subject 
of  Episcopacy— In  danger  from  not  conforming — ^The  Long  Parliament-^ 
Petition  from  Kidderminsteir— Application  to  Baxter— His  Compliance-^ 
Commences  his  Labours — General  View  of  the  State  of  Religion  in  the 
Country  at  this  time — Causes  of  the  Civil  War— Character  of  the  Parties 
engaged  in  it— Baxter  blames  both — ^A  decided  Friend  to  the  Parliament 
— Retires  for  a  time  from  Kidderminster. 

Baxter  preached  his  first  public  sennon  in  the  upper  church 
of  Dudley,  and  while  in  that  parish  began  to  study  with  greater 
attention  than  he  had  formerly  done  the  subject  of  Noncon- 
formity. From  some  of  the  Nonconformists  in  the  place,  he 
received  books  and  manuscripts  which  he  had  not  before  seen ; 
and  though  all  his  predilections  were  in  favour  of  the  church  as 
it  was,  he  determined  to  examine  impartially  the  whole  contro- 
versy. 

On  the  subject  of  episcopacy,  Bishop  Downham  had  satisfied 
him  before ;  but  he  did  not  then  understand  the  distinction 
between  the  primitive  episcopacy,  and  that  of  the  church  of 
England.  He  next  studied  the  debate  about  kneeling  at  the 
sacrament,  and  was  satisfied,  by  Mr.  Paybody,  of  the  lawfulness 
of  conformity  to  that  mode.  He  turned  over  Cartwright  and 
Whitgift;  but,  having  procured  Dr.  Ames'  ^  Fresh  Suit  against 
Human  Ceremonies  in  God's  Worship,'^  and  the  work  of  Dr. 

4  Ames'  *  Fresh  Snit»'  4tOy  1633,  is  one  of  the  most  able  works  of  the  period* 
on  the  subject  on  which  it  treats.  Its  author  was  a  man  of  profound  learning* 
grant  acntencssy  and  eminent  piety.  This  ^orlc  enters  very  fully  into  all  the 
great  points  relating  to  the  exercise  of  human  authority  in  the  things  of  God* 
and  the  introduction  of  human  customs  and  ceremonies  into  divinB  worship; 
and  though  not  professedly  an  answer  to  Hooker's  Ecclesiastical  PoUty» 
embraces  every  thing  of  importance  in  that  noted  work.  It  has  also  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  Polity*  in  the  higher  respect  it  everywhere  discovers  for  the 
Word  of  God*  and  the  decided  appeal  it  uniformly  makes  to  it.  In  i^  sentence  or 
two  of  the  Preface*  he  gives  the  turning  point  of  the  whole  controversy :— "  The 
state  of  this  war  is  this :  we*  as  it  becometh  Christians*  stand  upon  the  suffi- 
ciency of  Christ's  institutions  for  all  kind  of  worship.  .  The  word,  say  we*  and 

c  2 
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Burgess/  on  the  other  side,  he  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the 
examination  of  these  two  works  as  containing  the  strength  of 
the  cause  on  both  sides.  The  result  of  his  studies  nt  this  time, 
according  to  his  own  account,  was  as  follows : 

Kneeling  at  the  sacrament  he  thought  lawful.    The  propriety 

of  wearing  the  surplice  he  doubted;  but  was,  on  the  whole, 

inclined  to  submit  to  it,  though  he  never  wore  one  in  his  life. 

The  ring  in  marriage  he  did  not  scruple }  but  the  cross  in  baptism 

lie  deemed  unlawliil.    A  form  of  prayer  and  liturgy  he  thought 

might  be  used,  and,  in  some  cases,  might  be  lawfully  imposed ; 

but  the  church  liturgy  he  thought  had  much  confusion,  and 

many  defects  in  it.    Discipline  he  saw  to  be  much  wanted ;  but 

he  did  not  then  understand  that  the  very  frame  of  diocesan 

episcopacy  precluded  it ;  and  thought  its  omission  arose  chiefly 

from  the  personal  neglect  of  the  bishops.    Subscription  he 

began  to  judge  unlawful,  and  thought  that  he  had  sinned  by  his 

former  rashness ;  for,  though  he  yet  approved  of  a  liturgy  and 

bishops,  to  subscribe,  ex  animo,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 

articles,  homilies,  and  liturgy,  contrary  to  the  word  of  Ood,  was 

what  he  could  not  do  again.    So  that  subscription,  the  cross 

in  baptism,  and  the  promiscuous  giving  of  the  Lord's  supper  to 

drunkards,  swearers,  and  all  who  had  not  been  excommunicated 

by  a  bishop,  or  his  chancellor,  were  the  three  things  to  which 

at  this  time  he  became  a  nonconformist.  Although  he  came  to 

these  conclusions,  he  kept  them,  in  a  great  measure,  to  himself ; 

and  still  argued  against  the  Nonconformists,  whose  censorious- 

ness  and  inclination  to  separation  he  often  reproved.    With 

some  of  them  he  maintained  a  dispute  in  writing,  on  kneeling 

at  the  sacrament,  and  pursued  it,  till  they  were  glad  to  let  it 

drop.    He  laboured  touch  to  repress  their  boldness,  and  bitter** 


Bothing  but  tiie  word,  la  matters  of  raUgious  wonhipb  The  prelates  rise  up 
on  the  other  slde>  and  wiU  needs  have  uf  allow  and  use  certain  haman  cere- 
monies in  our  Christian  worship.  We  dcfsire  to  be  excused,  as  holding^  them 
unlawful.  Christ  we  know,  and  aU  that  cometb  from  him  we  are  reafly  to 
emhraee :  bat  these  human  ceremonies  we  knew  not,  nor  can  have  anytbini^ 
to  do  with  them.  Upon  this  they  make  fierce  war  upon  us ;  and  yet  lay  ail 
the  fault  of  this  war,  and  the  mischiefs  of  it,  on  our  backs." 

'  The  work  of  Dr.  John  Burg^ess,  to  which  the  '  Fresh  Suit'  was  a  reply,  is 
his  *  Answer  to  the  Reply  to  Dr.  Morton's  Defence.'  4to.  1631.  fiishop  Mor- 
ton had  written  *  A  Defeace  of  the  Innocence  of  the  three  Ceremonies  of  the 
Churdi  of  England— the  SnrpHce;  the  Cross  after  Baptism,  and  KoeeUng  at 
the  Sacrament.'  4to.  1618.  To  this  Dr.  Ames  puhUshed  a  reply.  Morton  did 
not  think  proper  to  meet  Ames  himself,  but  devolved  the  task  on  Borfess,  who 
gave  hard  and  abusive  words  in  ahsndance,  httt- great  poverty  of  argument^ 
as  the  work  of  Ames  very  succcssfuUy  shows. 
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ness  of  language  against  the  bishops,  and  to  reduce  them  to 
greater  patience  and  charity.  But  he  found  that  what  they  suf- 
fered from  the  bishops  was  the  great  impediment  to  his  success ; 
that  he  who  will  blow  the  coals  must  not  wonder  if  some  of  the 

« 

sparks  fly  in  his  face;  and  that  to  persecute  men  and  then 
invite  them  to  charity,  is  like  whipping  children  to  make  them 
give  over  crying.  He  who  will  have  children,  must  act  as  a 
father ;  but  he  who  will  be  a  tyrant,  must  be  content  with 
slaves. 

It  is  gratifying  and  instructive  to  be  furnished  with  such  an 
account  of  the  progress  of  Baxter's  mind.  It  strikingly  dis-* 
plays  bis  candour,  and  his  fidelity  to  his  convictions.  Whether 
he  employed  the  best  means  of  arriving  at  the  truth,  may  be 
questioned;  the  shorter  process,  of  directly  appealing  to  the 
Bible,  might  have  saved  him  a  great  deal  of  labour  and  perplex- 
ity ;  but  this  was  not  the  mode  of  settling  controversies  then 
generally  adopted.  The  conclusions  to  which  he  came,  were 
fewer  than  might  have  been  expected,  or  than  afterwards  satis- 
fied his  own  mind  ;  but  they  probably  prepared  him  for  further 
discoveries,  and  greater  satisfaction.  He  who  is  faithful  to  that 
which  he  receives,  and  who  studies  to  know  the  mind  of  God, 
will  not  only  be  made  more  and  more  acquainted  with  it,  but 
will  derive  increasing  enjoyment  from  following  it. 

Baxter  continued  in  the  town  of  Dudley  about  a  year.  The 
people  were  poor  but  tractable ;  formerly  they  were  much  ad- 
dicted to  dnmkenness,  but  they  became  ready  to  hear  and  obey 
the  word  of  God.  On  receiving  an  invitation  to  Bridgnorth, 
the  second  town  in  Shropshire,  however,  he  saw  it  his  duty  to 
leave  Dudley,  and  to  remove  thither.  Here  he  acted  as  assist- 
ant to  Mr.  William  Madstard,  whom  he  describes  as  '^  a  grave 
and  severe  divine,  very  honest  and  conscientious ;  an  excellent 
preacher,  hut  somewhat  afflicted  with  want  of  maintenance,  but 
more  with  a  dead-hearted,  unprofitable  people."  In  this  place 
Baxter  had  a  very  full  congregation  to  preach  to;  and  vms 
freed  from  all  those  things  which  he  scrupled  or  deemed  unlaw- 
ful. He  often  read  the  Common  Prayer  before  he  preached  ; 
but  he  never  administered  the  Lord's  Supper,  never  baptised  a 
child  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  never  wore  a  surplice,  and  never 
appeared  at  any  bishop's  court.  The  inhabitants  were  very 
ignorant.  The  town  had  no  general  trade,  and  was  full  of  inns 
and  alehouses ;  yet  his  labours  were  blessed  to  some  of  the 
people,  though  not  to  the  extent  in  which  they  were  successful 
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HI  some  other  places.  He  mentions  tbat  he  was  then  in  the 
fervour  of  his  affections,  and  never  preached  with  more  vehement 
desires  of  men's  conversion  j  but  the  applause  of  the  preacher, 
was  the  only  success  he  met  with  from  most  of  the  people. 

The  first  thing  which  tried  him,  while  here,  and,  indeed, 
threatened  his  expulsion,  was  the  Ei-cceiera  oath.  Tliis  oath 
formed  part  of  certain  canons  or  constitutions  enacted  by  a  con- 
vocation held  at  London  and  York,  in  1640.  The  main  thing 
objected  to  in  it,  was  the  following  absurd  clause  :  **  Nor  will  I 
ever  give  my  consent  to  alter  the  government  of  this  church  by 
archbishops,  bishops,  deans,  and  archdeacons,  &c.,  as  it  stands 
|iow  established  and  ought  to  stand.""  This  oath  was  ordered  to 
he  taken  by  all  ecclesiastical  persons  on  pain  of  suspension  and 
deprivation.  Alarmed  at  this  imposition,  the  ministers  of  Shrop- 
shire, though  all  friends  to  episcopacy,  appointed  a  meeting  at 
Bridgnorth,  to  take  it  into  consideration.  Here  the  subject  was 
argued  pro  and  cob  by  Mr.  Christopher  Cartwright,  a  man  of 
profound  learning,  on  the  one  side,  and  by  Baxter  on  the  other* 
!Paxter's  objections  to  the  oath  appeared  to  the  ministers  more 
formidable  than  the  answers  were  satisfactory^  so  that  the  meet- 
ing broke  up  in  a  state  of  great  consternation,  An  oath  binding 
fallible  men  never  to  change  themselves,  or  give  their  consent  to 
alterations  however  necessary,  and  including  in  an  *^  ei  eaieru** 
nobody  knows  what,  is  among  the  greatest  instances  of  eccle- 
siastical despotism  and  folly  on  record.  A  measure  moie  ruinous 
t,a  the  church  could  scarcely  have  been  devised. 

Its  effect  on  Baxter  was^  not  only  a  resolution  never  to  sub- 
scribe to  it,  but  a  determination  to  examine  more  thoroughly  the 
nature  of  that  episcopacy,  the  yoke  of  which  he  began  to  feelso  in- 
supportable. For  this  piMrpose  he  procured  all  the  books  he  eouid 
get  on  both  sides,  and  examined  them  with  great  care.  Bucer 
de  Gubernatione  Ecclesis,  Didoolavii    Altare  Damaseenum,^ 

•  Neal,  ii.  203. 

*  The  *  AHare  Damascenum,'  is  the  work  of  David  Calderwood,  author  of 
the  *  True  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland/  and  one  of  the  objects  of  James 
the  First's  implacahle  dislike.  It  was  published  iu  Holland,  in  1623,  where 
the  author  was  in  exile,  on  account  of  his  opposition  to  the  court  and 
episcopacy.  It  is  intended  as  a  refutation  of  '  Lin  wood's  Description  of  the 
PkiHcy  of  the  Church  of  England ;'  but  it  embraces  aU  the  leading;  questions 
at  issue  between  Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians,  it  attracted  pxat  atten- 
tion  at  ttie  time ;  so  that  Kin^  James  himself  is  said  to  have  read  itj  and  re- 
plied to  one  of  the  bishops,  who  affirmed  it  would  be  answered — ''What  the 
devil  wiU  you  aaswerj  man  ?  There  is  notbiag  here  but  Scripturei  reason^  and 
tlpie  fathers/' 
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J^toh^  Pailier/and  Baynes,^  on  the  one  sidef  and  Dowh- 
ham.  Hooker,  Saravia,*  Andrews,  &c.  on  the  other,  llie 
consequence  of  these  researches,  was  his  full  convietion  that  tlie 
EugHiJ)  episcopacy  is  a  totally  different  thing  from  the  primitive, 
that  it  had  corrupted  the  churches  and  the  ministry,  and  de- 
stroyed all  christian  discipline.*  Thus  this  Et-ctBtera  oath,  which 
was  framed  to  produce  unalterable  subjection  to  prelacy,  was  a 
chief  means  of  alienating  Baxter  and  many  others  from  it. 
Their  former  indifference  was  shaken  off  by  violence,  and  those 
who  had  been  disposed  to  let  the  bishops  alone,  were  roused  by 
the  terrors  of  an  oath,  to  look  about  them  and  resist.  Many 
also,  who  were  formerly  against  the  Nonconformists,  were  led  by 
the  absurdity  of  this  oath,  to  think  more  favourably  of  them:  so 
that  cm  the  whole  it  proved  advantageous  rather  than  injurious 
to  their  cause* 

The  imposition  of  the  service  book  on  Scotland,  at  this  time, 
produced  great  disturbances  there  ako,  and  led  the  Scots  first  to 
enter  into  a  solemn  covenant  against  Popery  and  superstition, 
and  afterwards  to  march  an  army  into  England.  The  imposi- 
tion of  ship-money,  which  occasioned  the  celebrated  resistance 
of  Hampden,  excited  great  and  general  discontent  in  England, 
and  hastened  on  those  civil  commotions  which  so  long  agitated 
the  country,  and  from  which  the  most  important  effects  arose. 

The  King  met  the  Scots  at  Newcastle,  and  after  a  time  form- 
ed  an  agreement  with  them.  The  Earl  of  Bridgewater,  lord 
president  of  the  Marches  of  Wales,  passing  through  Bridgnorth 

■  Jaeob  was  s  BrownUt,  mmd  one  of  tb«  oaf  Hest  lodepcDdcnts  Id  England. 
The  work  referred  to  bjr  Baxter,  was  probably  bis  *  Reasoos  taken  out  of  tbe 
Word  of  God  and  tbe  best  buman  Testimoniesy  proving  a  Necessity  fur  reform- 
m^  our  churcbes  in  Eog^land."  1604.  It  Is  written  with  very  considerable 
abiKty  ;  and,  amongst  other  things,  endeavours  to  prove  ^*  that  for  two  bun- 
drtd  years  after  Christ,  the  churches  were  noi  diocesaut  but  congregational." 

'  The  work  of  Parker»  '  De  Politeia  Ecclesiastica  Christi,  et  Hierarchica 
opposita,  Libri  Tres,'  4to,1621,  was  posthumous,  tbe  author  having  died  in 
Holland,  16I4*  He  was  a  learned  and  pious  man  ;  his  work  agaiust  *  Sym- 
bolising with  Antichrist  in  Ceremonies,'  produced  a  great  effect,  and  ocea* 
saoaed  much  trouble  to  the  writer.  Parker  was^  in  sentiment,  partly  Presby-^ 
tcrian,  and  partly  Independent. 

'  Panl  Baynes  was  tbe  author  of  '  The  Diocesan's  Trial,'  in  answer  to  Dr, 
Downham's  Defence. 

■  Adrian  Saravia  was  a  celebrated  schcdar^  a  native  of  Hedin  in  Artois,  but 
who  lived  many  years  in  England,  and  was  one  of  the  warmest  supporters  of 
episcopacy.  He  pobKsbed,  among  other  things,  a  treatise  on  *Tbe  divers 
Degrees  of  Ministers  of  tbe  Gospel,"  and  a  reply  to  Beaa's  tract '  DeTrtpKci 
Episcopatn.'  He  wat  one  of  the  translators  of  the  Bible  appointed  by  Kinff 
James«  and  died  shortly  after  the  fiuishing  of  that  work,  in  his  eighty-second 
year.— ^rAew.  Oxun.  vol.  i.  p.  765. 

^  Aaatir't'Tmlisetf  EpitoofScy^'-^eliee. 
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to  join  his  majesty,  was  informed  on  Saturday  evening,  that 
neither  Mr.  Madstard  nor  Baxter  used  the  sign  of  the  cross ; 
that  they  neither  wore  a  surplice^  nor  prayed  ligainst  the  Scots. 
These  were  crimes  of  no  ordinary  magnitude  in  those  days  of 
terror.  His  lordship  told  them  that  he  would  come  to  church 
on  the  morrow,  and  see  what  was  done.  Mr.  Madstard  went 
away,  and  left  the  reader  and  Baxter  to  face  the  danger.  On 
the  sabbath,  however,  his  lordship  suddenly  changed  his  purpose, 
and  went  to  Litchfield,  so  that  nothing  came  out  of  the  affair. 
*^  Thus  I  continued,"  says  Baxter,  "  in  my  liberty  of  preaching 
the  Gospel  at  Bridgnorth,  about  a  year  and  three  quarters,  which 
I  took  to  be  a  very  great  mercy  in  those  troublesome  times.'' 

The  Long  Parliament  now  began  to  engage  attention,  and  its 
proceedings  produced  the  most  powerful  effects  on  the  country. 
The  members  soon  discovered  their  hostility  both  to  ship-money, 
and  the  Et-ccsiera  oath ;  while  their  impeachment  of  Strafford  and 
Laud,  showed  their  determination  to  resist  the  civil  and  ecclesias* 
tical  domination,  under  which  the  country  had  so  long  groaned. 
The  speeches  of  Faulkland,  Digby,  Grimstone,  Pym,  I'lennes, 
and  others,  were  printed  and  greedily  bought.  These  excited  a 
strong  sense  of  danger  among  the  people,  and  roused  their  in- 
dignation against  the  king  and  the  bishops. 

The  unanimity  of  this  celebrated  assembly  in  its  opposition  to 
prerogative  and  high-church  claims,  did  not  arise  from  the  mem- 
bers being  all  of  one  mind  on  religious  subjects.  One  party  cared 
little  for  the  alterations  which  had  been  made  in  the  church  ; 
but  said,  if  parliaments  be  once  put  down,  and  arbitrary  govern- 
ment set  up,  every  thing  dear  to  Englishmen  will  be  lost. 
Another  party  were  better  men,  who  were  sensible  of  the  value 
of  civil  libertv,  but  were  most  concerned  for  the  interests  of 
religion.  Hence  they  inveighed  chiefly  against  the  innovations 
in  the  church,  bowing  to  altars,  Sunday  sports,  casting  out 
ministers,  higli-commission  courts,  and  other  things  of  a  similar 
nature.  And  because  they  agreed  with  the  former  party  in  assert- 
ing the  people's  rights  and  liberties,  that  party  concurred  with 
them  in  opposing  the  bishops  and  their  ecclesiastical  proceed- 
ings 

When  the  spirit  of  the  Parliament  came  to  be  understood,  the 
people  of  the  different  counties  poured  in  petitions  full  of  com- 
plaints. The  number  of  ministers  who  had  been  silenced  by  the 
bishops,  and  of  individuals  and  families  who  had  been  banished  on 
account  of  religion,  was  attempted  to  be  ascertained.  Some 
who  had  been  condenmed  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  after 
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soffering  the  basest  indignities,  were  released  and  brought  home 
in  triumph.  Among  these  were  Mr.  Peter  Smart,^  Dr.  Leighton,^ 
Mr.  Henry  Burton/  Dr.  Bastwick,®  and  Mr.  Prynne ;'  all  of  whom 

^  Mr.  Smart,  for  preachings  a  sermon,  in  which  be  spolce  very  freely  a^inst 
the  cercniuuies  of  the  church,  was  fiaed,  excommunicated,  degraded,  de- 
prived, and  iropriioned  nearly  twelve  years.  The  damage  he  sustained 
amounted  to  several  thousand  pounds,  for  which  he  afterwards  received  come 
compensation  by  order  of  Parliameut.  Laud  and  Cosins  were  his  chief  per- 
secutors^—Ailer'f  Churek  Hui.  b.  &i.  p.  173. 

«  *'  Leighton  (says  Heylin)  was  a  Scot  by  birth,  a  doctor  of  physic  by 
profession,  a  liery  Puritan  in  faction." — Life  of  Laud^  p.  12G.  His  crime 
coosisted  in  the  publication  of  *  Au  Appeal  to  Parliament,  or  Sion's  Plea 
agalna  Prelacy.'  For  this  offence  he  was  condemned  to  suffler  the  loss  of 
both  ears,  to  have  his  nostrils  slit,  his  forehead  branded,  to  be  publicly  whip- 
ped, fined  ten  thousand  pounds,  and  perpetually  imprisoned  !  When  this  sen- 
tence was  pronouQced,  Laud,  it  is  said,  took  olf  his  hat,  and  gave  thanks  to 
God.  The  sentence,  in  all  its  parts,  was  executed  with  shocking  barbarity* 
At  the  end  of  his  twtlve  }cars  imprisonment,  when  set  at  liberty  by  the  Par- 
lament,  he  could  neither  see,  hear,  uor  wa^k.  *  Siou's  Plea'  is  certainly 
written  with  much  acerbity,  and  some  parts  of  it  are  liable  to  misconstruction. 
When  Heylin  aUeges  that  he  incites  Parliament  '<  to  kill  all  the  bishops, 
and  smite  them  under  the  fifth  rib,"  he  lies  and  defames.  The  last  expres- 
sion, indeed,  occurs  ;  but  that  it  docs  Dot  refer  to  the  persons  of  the  bishops, 
the  following  sentence  from  the  conclusion  of  the  appeal  clearly  shows^- 
**  We  fear  they  (the  bishops)  are  like  pleuritic  patients,  that  cannot  spit, 
whom  nothing  but  incision  will  cure,  we  meem  o/  their  eaiUngs,  not  of  their 
fertmuy  to  whom  we  have  no  quarrel,  but  wish  them  better  thau  they  either 
wish  to  us  or  to  themselves."  (p.  179.)  Some  of  his  language  is  certaiuly  un» 
guarded,  bat  in  moderate  times  would  have  been  liable  to  no  misioterpretation. 
The  physician  had,  no  doubt,  more  of  asperity  and  vimlictiveuess  in  his  tem- 
per than  his  son,  the  amiable,  enlightened,  and  heavenly-minded  Bishop  of 
Dumblaae. 

'  Henry  Burton  was  an  Independent,  and  originally  engaged  about  court, 
when  Charles  I.  was  Prince  of  Wales.  To  the  loss  of  his  place,  Heylin, 
with  his  usual  charity,  ascribes  his  hostility  to  the  hierarchy. — IJ/e  of  JLauel, 
p.  98.  His  own  account  is  more  deserving  of  credit.  By  several  publica- 
tions, be  provoked  the  wrath  of  the  High  Commission  Court ;  but  for  one, 

*  For  God  and  the  King,'  he  was  sentenced  to  be  punished  in  a  similar  man- 
ner to  Leighton,  and  suffered  accordingly.  A  narrative  of  himself,  which  he 
published,  and  the  substance  of  which  was  reprinted  in  the  '  Cong.  Mag.'  for 
1820,  is  uncommonly  iuterestiug.    if  1  may  judge  from  this  memoir,  and  his 

*  Vimlication  of  the  Churches  commonly  called  independent,'  be  was  a  mail 
of  piety,  talents,  and  moderation. 

<  Dr.  Bastwick,  a  physician  at  Colchester,  for  publishing  a  Latin  book  which 
reflected  on  the  bishops,  and  denying  their  superiority  to  presbyters,  was  excom- 
municated, debarred  the  exercise  of  his  profession,  fined  one  thousand  pounds^ 
and  imprisoned  till  he  should  recant.  For  another  book,  sup|x>sed  to  be  writ- 
ten l?y  him  while  in  prison,  the  same  sentence  was  passed  and  executed  on 
him  as  on  Burton  and  Prynne.  Dr.  Bastwick,  I  doubt  not,  was  a  good  man^ 
bat  his  spirit  was  very  violent.  His  book, '  The  Utter  Routing  of  all  the  In- 
dependent Army,'  in  which  his  fellow-sufferer  Burton  is  the  chief  object  of 
attack,  13  shameful  for  a  Christian  to  have  writteu. 

^  William  prynoe,  *'  a  b^ncheri  late  of  Lincoln's  Inn,"  was  the  moat  extra* 
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bad  been  treated  with  the  roost  wanton  and  unmerited  cruelty. 
Acta  were  passed  against  the  High^oommission  court,  and  the 
secular  power  of  churchmen ;  and  for  the  continuance  of  the  par- 
liament till  it  should  dissolve  itself,  A  committee  was  appointed 
to  receive  petitions  and  complaints  against  the  clergy,  which  pro* 
duced  multitudes  of  petitions  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  As 
a  specimen  of  what  was  brought  in,  White,  the  chairman,  pub- 
lished *  One  Century  of  Scandalous  Ministers,*  in  which  a  most 
dreadful  exposure  is  made  of  the  ignorance,  immorality,  and  in- 
competency of  many  of  the  established  teachers. 

The  town  of  Kidderminster,  amongst  other  places,  prepared 
a  petition  against  their  minister,  whose  name  was  Dance.  They 
represented  him  as  an  ignorant  and  weak  man,  who  preached 
but  once  a  quarter,  was  a  frequenter  of  alehouses,  and  sometimes 
drunk.  His  curate  was  a  common  tippler  and  drunkard,  a 
railler,  and  trader  in  unlawful  marriages.  The  vicar  knowing  his 
incompetency,  offered  to  compound  the  business  with  the  town. 
Instead  of  his  present  curate,  he  offered  to  allow  sixty  pounds 
per  annum  to  a  preacher  whom  a  committee  of  fourteen  of  them 
should  choose.  This  person  he  would  permit  to  preach  when 
be  pleased ;  and  he  himself  would  read  prayers,  and  do  any 
other  part  of  die  parish  routine.  The  town  having  agreed  to 
tbisy  withdrew  their  petition. 

After  trying  a  Mr.  Lapthom,  the  committee  of  Kidderminster 
applied  to  Baxter  to  become  their  lecturer  on  the  above  terms. 
This  invitation  is  dated  the  9th  of  March,  1640.  The  legal 
instrument  appointing  him  to  the  situation,  bears  the  date  of 
April  5th,  1641,  and  is  signed  by  about  thirty  individuals.  He 
also  received  a  very  affectionate  letter  from  a  number  of  persona 

•rdiiwrj  mas  of  aU  the  suff^rm.  Ilia  frnt  crime  consisted  in  writing  the  **  His- 
tffiomastix,  or  a  treatise  ag^aiosi  plays,  masqaeraUes,"  &c.;  for  this  liis  ears  were 
cropped,  he.  Hit  second  crime  was  a  libel  a^^ntt  the  bishops ;  for  which  he 
nodved  sentence  akmp  with  the  other  two.  As  his  ears  had  formerly  been 
cut  off,  the  stumps  were  now  literally  sawed  off,  or  in  the  words  of  a  coarse, 
humorous  epitaph  composed  for  him,  "they  fanned  the  remnant  of  his 
lugs."  He  wrote  more  books,  and  quoted  more  authorities,  than  any  man  of 
bis  time ;  and  cKd  much  to  expose  the  unconstitutional  and  lawless  mea. 
sores  which  had  been  kmf  pursued  by  the  bishops  and  the  court.  He  seems 
to  have  been  an  Erastian  respecting  church  government.  It  is  wonderfnl, 
that  after  having  suffered  so  much  from  government  mterfcrence  in  religion,  he 
•beuld  have  written  a  book  to  prove  **  that  Christian  Kings  and  Magistrates 
have  authority,  under  the  Gotpel,  to  punish  idolatry,  apostasy,  heresy,  Mas- 
phemy,  and  obstinate  schism,  with  pecuniary,  corponJ^aad  in  some  cases^  with 
capital  puiifthmenfs/*— j#<A«f».  Or.  ii.  pp.  3U— *d27. 
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longing  te  the  congregation.*  With  this  hivitation  he  was  very 
willing  to  comply,  aa,  on  various  accounts,  he  felt  disposed  to 
labour  in  that  place.  The  congregation  was  large,  and  the 
church  very  convenient.  The  people  were  ignorant,  rude,  and 
loose  in  their  manners;  but  had  scarcely  ever  ei^oyed  any 
faithful,  evangelical  preaching.  There  was,  at  the  same  time, 
a  small  number  of  pious  people  among  them,  who  were  humble 
and  holy,  and  fit  to  assist  a  roinisiter  in  instructing  the  rest.  The 
state  of  Bridgnorth  had  made  him  resolve  never  to  settle  among 
people  who  had  been  hardened  under  an  awakening  ministry;  but 
that  he  woi^ld  go  either  to  those  who  never  had  enjoyed  such  a 
blessing,  or  to  those  who  had  profited  by  it.  Jtle  accordingly  re^ 
paired  to  the  place,  and,  after  preaching  only  one  day,  was  chosen 
by  the  electors  nemine  coniradicenie,  "  Thus,''  says  he,  ^^  I  was 
brought,  by  the  gracious  providence  of  God,  to  that  place  which 
had  the  chiefest  of  my  labours,  and  yielded  me  the  greatest  fruits 
of  comfort ;  and  I  noted  the  mercy  of  God  in  this,  that  I  never 
went  to  cmy  place  in  my  life  which  I  had  before  desired,  or 
thought  of,  inncb  less  sought,  till  the  sudden  invitation  did  8ur<* 
prise  me" 

His  attachment  to  Kidderminster  remained  through  all  tlie 
cbaqges  of  his  future  life.  Speaking  of  it  many  years  after  he 
had  left  it»  he  says,  with  much  feeling  and  beauty, 

*'  But  among  all,  ooDe  did  so  much  abound 
With  fruitfol  mercies,  as  that  barren  j;;rouiidy 
Where  I  did  make  my  best  and  longest  stay. 
And  bore  the  heat  and  burdeu  of  the  day. 
Mercies  grew  thicker  there  than  summer  flowers. 
They  over-numbered  ny  days  and  hours. 
There  was  my  dearest  flock  and  special  char«:e. 
Our  hearts  with  mutual  love  Thou  didst  enlarge  : 
'Twas  there  thy  mercy  did  my  labours  bless. 
With  the  roost  great  and  wonderful  success."^ 

Hia  removal  to  Kidderminster  took  place  in  1640.  His  pre- 
vio«s  ministry  had  been  spent,  he  tells  ns,  under  the  infirmities 
already  noticed,  which  made  him  live  and  preach  iu  the  constant 
prospect  of  deaths  This  was  attended  with  incalculable  benefit 
to  himself  and  others ;  it  gave  much  of  that  earnestness  and  unc« 
tion  to  his  preaching  for  which  it  was  so  eminently  disiinguished^ 
9iid  without  which  no  one  will  ever  preach  with  much  success^ 

t  AU  these  docuipents  are  still  preserved  among  the  Baxter  MSS.  in  the 
nbraiy  aARed  Cross-street. 
^  Potlicsl  Fncncats,  p»34. 
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His  afflictkms  greally  weakened  his  tempUUons,  excited  great 
contempt  of  the  world,  taught  him  the  inestimaUe  value  of  time, 
and  *'  stirred  up  his  slu^ish  heart  to  speak  to  uuners  with  some 
compassion,  as  a  dying  man  to  dying  men." 

With  these  feelings  he  began  his  laboars  in  the  place  which 
his  name  has  imroortalifted.  He  continued  in  it  about  two  rears 
at  first,  till  the  civil  wars  drove  him  away;  and  after  hb  return, 
at  the  distance  of  several  year?,  he  remained  about  fourteen 
more.  During  all  this  time  he  never  occupied  the  vicarage  house, 
though  authorised  to  do  so  by  an  order  of  parliament ;  but  al- 
lowed the  old  vicar  to  live  in  it  without  molestation.  He  found 
the  place  like  a  piece  of  dry  and  barren  earth,  overrun  with  ig- 
norance and  vice ;  but  by  the  blessing  of  God  on  his  labours, 
it  ultimately  became  rich  in  all  the  fruits  of  righteousness.  Op- 
position and  ill-usage,  to  a  considerable  extent,  he  had  to  en- 
counter at  the  beginning ;  but,  by  patient  continuance  in  well- 
doing, he  overcame  all  their  prejudices,  and  produced  universal 
love  and  veneration.  At  one  time  the  ignorant  rabble  raged 
against  him  for  preaching,  as  they  supposed,  that  God  hated  all 
infants ;  because  he  had  taught  the  doctrine  of  original  sin.  At 
another  time  they  actually  sought  his  life,  and  probably  would 
have  taken  it,  had  they  found  him  at  the  moment  of  their  rage  ; 
because,  by  order  of  parliament,  the  churchwardens  attempted  to 
take  down  a  crucifix  which  was  in  the  chui'ch-yard.  His  cha- 
racter was  slandered  by  a  false  report  of  a  drunken  beggar,  which 
all  who  disliked  him  and  his  fidelity  chose  to  believe  and  to 
propagate ;  but  none  of  these  things  moved  him,  or  diminished 
the  ardour  of  his  zeal  to  do  good  to  the  unthankful  and  the 
unholy. 

The  nature  and  success  of  Baxter's  ministry  at  Kidderminster 
will  be  noticed  with  more  propriety  when  we  come  to  the  period 
of  his  second  residence.  In  the  mean  time,  we  must  advert  to 
the  civil  commotions  in  which  the  country  was  involved,  and 
which,  more  or  less,  implicated  all  who  were  placed  in  public 
situations.  To  understand  the  nature  of  those  commotions,  and 
the  part  which  Baxter  took  in  them,  it  will  be  necessary  to  ad- 
vert to  the  state  of  religion  in  the  country  at  large ;  without  a 
knowledge  of  which,  it  is  impossible  to  form  a  correct  opinion 
of  the  disastrous  circumstances  which  produced  so  much  misery, 
and  have  occasioned  so  much  misrepresentation. 

It  has  often  been  alleged,  that  the  civil  convulsions  of  the  coun- 
try were  chiefly  promoted  by  the  Puritanical  sticklers  for  presby- 
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terianistvt  and  independency ;  who,  instigated  by  hatred  of  the 
episcopal  hierarchy,  were  determined  to  accomplish  its  overthrow. 
Nothing  can  be  more  erroneous,  as  the  following  account,  drawn 
op  by  Baxter  many  years  afterwards,  with  great  candour  and 
cieaniess,  fully  shows.  It  gives  a  most  melancholy  view  of  the 
wretched  condition  of  religion  in  England,  before  and  at  the 
commencement  of  the  wars,  and  very  naturally  accounts  for  the 
turn  which  affairs  took  during  their  progress,  by  which  the  whole 
ecclesiastical  system  was  finally  reduced  to  ruin.  It  shows  that 
the  number  of  Nonconformists  at  the  commencement  of  the  civil 
troubles  was  so  very  small,  that  they  could  have  excited  no  dis- 
turbance, had  they  even  wished  to  do  it;  and  that  the  chief  cause 
of  their  increase  was  the  injurious  treatment  they  experienced 
from  the  bishops  and  their  officers. 

"Where  i  was  bred,  before  1640,  which  was  in  divers 
places,  I  knew  not  one  presbyterian  cletgyman  or  layman,  and 
but  three  or  four  nonconforming  ministers.  Till  Mr.  Ball  wrote 
in  favour  of  the  liturgy,  and  against  Canne,  Allen,  &c.,  and 
till  Mr.  Burton  published  his  *  Protestation  Protested,'  I  never 
thought  what  presbytery  or  independency  was,  nor  ever  spake 
with  a  man  who  seemed  to  know  it.  In  the  place  where  I  first 
lived,  and  the  country  about,  the  people  were  of  two  sorts.  The 
generality  seemed  to  mind  nothing  seriously,  but  the  body  and 
the  world  :  they  went  to  church,  and  could  answer  the  parson 
in  responses,  and  thence  to  dinner,  and  then  to  play.  They 
never  prayed  in  their  families ;  but  some  of  them,  on  going  to 
bed,  would  say  over  the  creed  and  the  Lord's  prayer,  and  some 
of  them  the  Hail  Mary.  They  read  not  the  Scriptures,  nor  any 
good  book  or  catechism :  few  of  them  indeed  could  read,  or 
had,  a  Bible.  They  were  of  two  ranks ;  the  greater  part  were 
good  husbands,  as  they  called  them,  and  minded  nothing  but 
their  business  or  interest  in  the  world  :  the  rest  were  drunkards. 
Most  were  swearers,  though  they  were  not  all  equally  gross; 
both  sorts  seemed  utter  strangers  to  any  more  of  religion  than  I 
have  named,  though  some  hated  it  more  than  others. 

'^  The  other  sort  were  such  as  had  their  consciences  awakened 
to  some  regard  for  God  and  their  everlasting  state,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  various  measures  of  their  understanding,  did  speak 
and  live  as  serious  in  the  christian  faith,  and  would  inquire 
what  was  duty,  and  what  was  sin,  and  how  to  please  God  and 
make  sure  of  salvation ;  and  make  this  their  business  and  inte* 
rest,  as  the  rest  did  the  world.    They  read  the  Scriptures,  and 
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such  books  as  'The  Practice  of  Piety/  'Dent's  Plain  Man's 
Pathway/  and  'Dod  on  the  Commandments/  &c.  They  used 
to  pray  in  their  families,  and  alone ;  some  with  the  book,  and 
some  without.  They  would  not  swear,  nor  curse,  nor  take  God's 
name  lightly.  They  would  go  to  the  next  parish  church  to  hear 
a  sermon  when  they  had  none  at  their  own  j  and  would  read  the 
Scriptures  on  the  Lord's  day,  when  others  were  playing.  There 
were,  where  I  lived,  about  the  number  of  two  or  three  families 
in  twenty,  which,  by  the  rest,  were  called  Puritans,  ahd  derided  as 
hypocrites  and  precisians,  that  would  take  on  them  to  Iw  holy  $ 
yet  hardly  one,  if  any,  of  them  ever  scrupled  conformity ;  and 
they  were  godly,  conformable  ministers  whom  they  went  from 
home  to  hear.  These  ministers  being  the  ablest  preachers,  and 
men  of  serious  piety,  were  also  the  objects  of  vulgar  obloquy^ 
as  Puritans  and  precisians. 

''  This  being  the  condition  of  the  vulgar  where  I  was,  when  I 
came  into  the  acquaintance  of  many  persons  of  honour,  and 
power,  and  reputed  learning,  I  found  the  same  seriousness  in 
religion  as  in  some  few  before  described,  and  the  same  daily 
scorn  of  that  sort  of  men  in  others,  but  differently  clothed )  for 
these  would  talk  more  bitterly,  but  yet  with  a  greater  show  of 
reason,  against  the  other,  than  the  ignorant  country  people  did* 
They  would,  also,  sometimes  talk  of  certain  opinimis  in  religion, 
and  some  of  them  would  use  part  of  the  common  prayer  in  their 
bouses ;  others  of  them  would  swear,  though  seldom,  and  these 
small  oaths,  and  lived  soberly  and  civilly.  But  serious  talk  of 
Ood  or  godliness,  or  that  which  tended  to  search  and  reform  the 
heart  and  life,  and  prepare  for  the  life  to  come,  they  would  at 
least  be  very  averse  to  hear,  if  not  deride  as  puritanical. 

'Vlliis  being  the  fundamental  division,  some  of  those  who 
Were  called  Puritans  and  hypocrites,  for  not  being  hypocrites, 
but  serious  in  the  religion  they  professed,  would  some- 
times -get  together ;  and,  as  drunkards  and  sporters  would 
meet  to  drink  and  play,  they  would,  in  some  very  few  places 
where  there  were  many  of  them,  meet  after  sermon  on  the  Lord's 
days,  to  repeat  the  sermon,  and  sing  a  psalm,  and  pray.  For 
this,  and  for  going  from  their  own  parish  churches,  they  were 
first  envied  by  the  readers  and  dry  teachers,  whom  they  some* 
times  went  from,  and  next  prosecuted  by  apparitors,  ofiicials, 
archdeacons,  commissaries,  chancellors,  and  other  episcopal  in- 
struments. In  former  times  there  had  been  divers  presbyter 
tian  Noneonformists^  who  earnestly  pleaded  for  parish  dlsclplihe  I 
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to  sttbdiid  whom,  divers  canons  ^Werc  made,  which  served  die 
tiim  against  these  meetings  of  the  conformable  PuritanSi  and 
against  going  from  their  own  parish  churches,  though  the  old 
Presbyterians  were  dead,  and  very  few  succeeded  them.  About 
as  many  Nonconformists  as  counties  were  left  |  and  those  few 
stock  most  at  subscription  and  ceremonies,  which  were  the  bin** 
derance  of  their  ministry,  and  but  few  of  them  studied,  or  Un** 
derstood,  the  Presbyterian  or  Independent,  disciplinary  causes. 

'*  But  when  these  conformable  Puritans  were  thus  prosecuted> 
it  bred  in  them  hard  thoughts  of  bishops  and  their  courts,  as 
enemies  to  serious  pi6ty,  and  persecutors  of  that  which  they 
should  promote.    Suffering  induced  this  opinion  and  aversion } 
and  the  ungodly  rabble  rejoiced  at  their  troubles,  and  applauded 
the  bishops  for  it,  and  were  everywhere  ready  to  set  the  appa«- 
ritors  on  them,  or  to  ask  them,  '  Are  you  holier  and  wiser  than 
the  bishops  ?'  So  that  by  this  time  the  Puritans  took  the  bishops 
to  be  captains ;  and  the  chancellors,  archdeacons,  commissaries, 
officials,  and  apparitors,   their  officers,  and  the  enemies  ot 
serious  godliness ;  and  the  vicious  rabble  to  be  as  their  army  to 
suppress  true  conscientious  obedience  to  God,  and  care  of  men's 
salvation.    The  censured  clergy  and  officers,  on  the  other  hand, 
took  the  censurers  to  be  schismatics,  and  enemies  to  the  church, 
unfit  to  be  endured,  and  fit  to  be  prosecuted  with  reproach  and 
punishment;  so  that  the  said  Puritans  took  it  to  be  but  the 
common  enmity  that,  since  Cain's  days,  hath  been  in  the  world, 
between    the   serpent's  and   the  woman's  seed.    When  the 
persons  of  bishops,  chancellors,  officials,  apparitors,  &c.,  were 
come  under  such  repute,  it  is  easy  to  believe  what  would  be 
said  against  their  office.     And  the  more  the  bishops  thought  to 
cure  this  by  punishment,  the  more  they  increased  the  opinion 
that  they  were  persecuting  enemies  of  godliness,  and  the  cap- 
tains of  the  profane. 

'*  When  such  sinful  beginnings  had  prepared  men,  the  civil 
contentions  arising,  those  called  Puritans,  were  mostly  against 
that  side  to  which  they  saw  the  bishops  and  their  neighbours 
enemies.  And  they  were  for  their  punishment  the  more,  because 
it  seemed  desirable  to  reform  the  bishops,  and  restore  the  liberty 
of  those  whom  they  prosecuted  for  the  manner  of  their  serving 
God.  Yet  they  desired,  wherever  I  was,  to  have  lived  peaceably 
at  home ;  but  the  drunkards  and  rabble  that  formerly  hated 
them,  when  they  saw  the  war  beginning,  grew  enraged  :  for  if  a 
man  did  but  pray  and  sing  a  psalm  in  his  house,  they  would  cry. 
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*Down  with  theRoundheads !'  (a  word  then  new  made  for  them,) 
and  put  them  in  fear  of  sudden  violence.  Afterwards  they  brought 
the  King's  soldiers  to  plunder  them  of  their  goods,  which  made 
them  fain  to  run  into  holes  to  hide  their  persons:  and  when 
their  goods  were  gone,  and  their  lives  in  continual  danger,  they 
were  forced  to  fly  for  food  and  shelter.  To  go  among  those  that 
hated  them,  they  durst  not,  when  they  could  not  dwell  among 
such  at  home.  And  thus  thousands  ran  into  the  parliament's  gar- 
risons, and,  having  nothing  there  to  live  upon,  became  soldiers.'*^ 

The  circumstances  which  led  to  an  open  rupture  between  the 
king  and  his  parliament,  Baxter  regarded  as  attaching  blame  to 
both  parties.  The  people  who  adhered  to  the  Parliament,  he 
alleges,  were  indiscreet  and  clamorous,  and,  in  some  instances, pro- 
ceeded to  open  acts  of  violence.  Some  members  of  the  House 
themselves  were  imprudent,  and  carried  things  too  high.  Among 
these  he  reckoned  Lord  Brook  and  Sir  Henry  Vane  as  leaders. 
To  these  causes  must  be  added  the  want  of  confidence  in  the 
King  which  was  generally  felt ;  and  which  arose  partly  from  the 
offence  they  had  given  him,  which  they  feared  he  rather  dissem- 
bled than  forgave ;  and  partly  from  indications  of  His  Majesty's 
insincerity,  which  they  early  began  to  discover. 

On  the  part  of  the  King  the  war  was  hastened  by  the  calling 
up  of  the  northern  army ;  by  the  imposing  of  a  guard  upon  the 
House  of  Commons ;  by  his  entering  it  in  a  passion  to  seize  the 
five  members ;  by  the  conduct  of  Lord  Digby,  and  other  cavaliers; 
and,  above  all,  by  the  Irish  massacre  and  rebellion,  the  blame  o. 
which  was  charged  on  the  King  and  his  advisers. 

In  a  state  of  great  exasperation,  Charles  left  London,  and 
erected  his  standard  at  Nottingham.  The  parliament  assembled 
an  army  under  the  Earl  of  Essex,  and  thus  both  sides  prepared 
to  settle,  by  force  of  arms,  what  they  could  not  determine  in 
council.  It  is  no  part  of  the  design  of  this  work  to  describe 
the  progress  of  this  fearful  contest ;  but  a  view  of  the  rank  and 
character  of  the  parties  which  were  engaged  in  it,  may  enable 
the  reader  to  understand  its  bearings  on  religion. 

A  great  part  of  the  nobility  forsook  the  Parliament  and  join- 
ed the  King,  particularly  after  the  battle  of  Eklge-Hill.  Many 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  a  great  number  of  the 
knights  and  men  of  family  in  the  several  counties,  had  been  with 
him  from  the  beginning.    The  tenantry  of  the  aristocracy,  also, 

^  Baxter's  True  History  of  Councils  Eular; eil,  pp.  91—93. 
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and  a  great  body  of  the  common. people,  who  may  be  said  to  be 
coDstitutionally  loyal,  were  for  the  monarch.  He  had  thus  the 
two  ends  of  the  chain,  but  wanted  the  middle  and  connecting 
links.  The  parliament  was  supported  by  the  inferior  gentlemea 
in  the  country,  and  by  the  body  of  merchants,  freeholders,  and 
tradesmen,  in  all  the  principal  towns  and  manufacturing  districts. 
Among  these  persons,  religion  had  much  greater  influence  than 
it  had  either  on  the  highest  or  the  lowest  ranks.  Whatever 
power  the  love  of  political  liberty  exercised,  it  was  the  appre- 
hension of  danger  to  religion,  which  chiefly  roused  them  and 
filled  the  army  of  the  parliament.  The  body  of  the  persons 
who  were  called  Puritans,  and  precisians ;  and  who  discovered 
by  their  conduct  that  they  were  in  earnest  on  the  subject  of  reli- 
gion,  adhered  to  the  cause  of  the  parliament.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  gentry,  who  were  not  so  precise — who  scrupled  not 
at  an  oath ;  who  loved  gaming,  plays,  and  drinking ;  and  the 
ministers  and  people,  who  were  for  the  King's  book,  and  for 
dancing  and  recreations  on  the  Lord's  day ;  who  went  to  church 
to  hear  common  prayer,  and  relished  a  sermon  which  lashed  th^ 
Puritans — ^these  for  the  most  part  opposed  the  parliament. 

The  diflference  between  the  two  parties  was  very  strongly 
marked^  it  arose  from  the  opposite  characters  which  they  sus- 
tained, and  accounts  for  many  of  the  events  which  occurred, 
"There  is  somewhat,''  says  Baxter, "  in  the  nature  of  all  world- 
ly men  which  makes  them  earnestly  desirous  of  riches  and  ho- 
nours in  the  world.  They  that  value  these  things  most  will  seek 
them ;  and  they  that  seek  them  are  more  likely  to  find  them 
than  those  that  despise  them.  He  who  takes  the  world  and 
preferment  for  his  interest,  will  estimate  and  choose  all  means 
accordingly ;  and,  where  the  world  predominates,  gain  goes  for 
godliness,  and  serious  religion,  which  would  mortify  their  sin^ 
is  their  greatest  enemy.  Yet,  conscience  must  b4  quieted,  and 
reputation  preserved ;  which  cannot  be  done  without  some  reli- 
gion. Therefore,  such  a  religion  is  necessary  to  them,  as  is 
consistent  with  a  worldly  mind :  which  outside  formality,  lip 
service,  and  hypocrisy,  are ;  but  seriousness,  sincerity,  and  spi- 
rituality, are  not. 

'*  On  the  other  side,  there  is  that  in  the  new  nature  of  a  be- 
liever, which  inclineth  him  to  things  above,  and  causeth  him  to 
look  at  worldly  grandeur  and  riches  as  things  more  dangerous 
than  desirable.  He  is  dead  to  the  world,  and  the  world  to  him, 
by  the  cross  of  Christ.    No  wonder,  therefore,  if  lew  such  at« 
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tain  to  greataessj  or  ever  arrive  at  much  preferment  on  earth. 
11)ey  are  more  fearful  of  displeasing  God  t^an  all  the  world, 
4nd  cannot  stretch  their  consciences,  or  turn  aside  when  the  inte- 
rest or  will  of  man  requireth.  As  before,  he  that  was  born  after 
the  flesh  persecuted  him  that  was  born  after  the  Spirit ',  so  it 
was  here.  The  rabble  of  the  great  and  little  vulgar  did  every 
where  hate  those  that  reproved  their  sin,  and  condemned  them 
by  a  holy  life.  This  ignorant  rabble,  hearing  also  that  the 
bishops  were  against  the  Puritans,  were  the  more  emboldened 
against  them.  They  cried  up  the  bishops  on  this  account,  and 
))ecause  they  Ipved  that  mode  pf  worship  which  they  found 
mos(  consmteut  with  their  ignorance  and  carelessness*  Thus, 
the  interests  of  the  bishops,  and  of  the  profane  people  of  Engr 
land,  seemed  to  be  twisted  together." 

The  majority  of  the  Nonconformists  and  serious  people  were 
opposed  to  the  prelates,  ^nd  those  who  espoused  their  side ;  be- 
cfiuse  (he  highrchurch  party  derided  and  abused  them ;  because 
so  many  ^caudalpus  and  incompetent  men  were  among  the  con- 
forming clergy ;  because  the  piety  and  talents  of  the  Noncon- 
formist ministers,  many  of  whoqi  had  been  silenced,  were  more 
distinguished  than  those  of  the  other  party  |  because  they  liked 
a  scriptural  mqde  of  worship  better  than  the  liturgy,  though 
they  did  not  deem  it  unlawful;  because  the  bishops'  courts 
made  fasting  and  prayer  more  perilous  than  swearing-  and 
drunkenness ;  because  they  regarded  the  bishops  as  supporters 
of  the  book  of  sports,  and  discouraged  afternoon  lectures  even 
by  conforming  ministers;  because  when  they  saw  bowing 
at  the  altar  and  other  innovations  introduced,  they  knew  not 
wlvere  they  would  end ;  and,  because  they  saw  that  the  bishops 
approved  of  ship  money  and  other  encroachments  on  their  civil 
rights. 

These  were  the  true  and  principal  reasons  why  so  great  a  num- 
ber of  those  persons  who  were  counted  most  religious  fell  in  with 
the  parliament ;  and  why  the  generality  of  the  serious,  diligent 
preachers  joined  it ;  not  taking  arms  themselves,  but  support- 
ing it  by  their  influence  and  their  presence*  The  King's  party, 
indeed,  alle/^ed  that  the  preachers  stirred  up  the  war  ;  but  this 
is  Car  from  correct*  It  is  true,  they  discovered  their  dislike  to 
ipany  corruptions  io  church  and  state ;  and  were  glad  that  the 
parlia^nent  attempted  a  reformation  of  them.  But  it  was  con- 
fprming  ministers  who   did  even  this ;   for  the  bishops   had 

ejected  moat  of  (be  aonconformiiAg  ministers  long  before^ 
Those  who  made  up  the  Westniiuster  assembly,  and  \^o  wfre 
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the  hotiour  of  the  parliamentary  party  through  the  land^  were 
ahnost  all  snch  as  had  till  then  conformed. 

Names  of  contempt  and  reproach,  as  might  be  expected, 
were  plentifully  used  on  both  sides  at  the  beginning  atid  during 
the  continuance  of  this  unnatural  war.  Rebels  and  roundheads 
were  the  common  appellations  bestowed  on  the  parliamentary 
party,  in  addition  to  Puritan  and  formalist^  Malignants,  cava- 
liers, dam«mes,  were  the  designations  used  or  retaliated  by  the 
other,* 

Reasons,  many  and  various,  were  assigned  for  the  lawfulness 
of  the  war  by  both  parties ;  and  men  generally  adopted  that 
side  to  which  their  interests  or  their  feelings  chiefly  inclined, 
lliose  who  opposed  the  war  on  the  part  of  the  Commons, 
were  of  different  sentiments.  Some  thought  no  kingi  might  be 
resisted ;  others  that  our  king  might  not  be  resisted,  because 
we  had  sworn  allegiance  and  submission  to  him ;  and  a  third 
party,  which  granted  that  he  might  be  resisted  in  some  cases^ 
contended  that  a  sufficient  case  had  not  been  made  out.  They 
maintained  that  the  law  gave  the  king  the  power  of  the  militia, 
which  the  parliament  sought  to  wrest  from  himj  that  the 
commons  began  the  war  by  permitting  tumults  to  deprive  the 
members  of  their  liberty,  and  to  insult  the  king ;  that  the  mem- 
bers of  parliament  are  themselves  subjects,  and  bound  by  their 
oath  of  allegiance ;  diat  it  is  not  lawful  for  subjects  to  defend 
religion  or  reformation  against  their  sovereign  by  force ;  that 
it  is  contrary  to  the  doctrine  o'f  Protestants,  the  practice  of  the 
ancient  Christians,  and  the  injunctions  of  Scripture,  to  resist 
the  higher  powers ;  that  the  King  was  falsely  accused  as  if  ha 
were  about  to  destroy  liberty,  religion,  and  parliaments  ;  that  the 
allegations  of  Papists  respecting  the  rebellious  tendency  of  Pro« 
testantism  were  supported  by  this  war ;  that  it  proceeded  from 
impatience  and  distrust  of  God  i  and  that  religion  is  best  pro^ 
moted  by  patient  sufferings. 

k  The  term  RmmAeai  was  bestowed  either  because  the  Paritasi  usually  wons 
short  hair*  and  the  rojral  patty  \on%  \  or  because  some  8ay»  the  Queeq,  atStraf* 
funl*«  trial  1  asked^  iu  reference  tu  Prynuei  w)io  ihhlrotmd'headed  man  wai,  who 
fipcke  so  strotigty.  The  device  on  the  standard  of  Colonel  Cook,  a  parliament^ 
ary  ofBcer,  was  a  mau  in  armour  cuttinff  off  the  oomer  of  a  square  cap  witb 
a  swonl.    His  motto  was  MtU9  quadrtUa  rotundis, 

*  Fuller's  derivation  of  Malignant  is  in  his  usual  witty  style ;  *'  The  deduc- 
tion  thereof  bein^  disputable  ;  whether  from  bad  (\re,  or  bad  fuel,  oto/m  ^w, 
or  muhkm  Ugnmmt  but  Ibis  Is  sura»  betwiat  both,  the  name  made  a  great  cofli^ 
bostioo." 

D  2 
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Some  of  these  reasons  are  plausible,  and  others  have  consider- 
able force ;  they  are  partly  derived  from  the  constitution  of 
England,  and  partly  from  the  nature  and  obligations  of  religion. 
To  all  of  them  the  writers  on  the  side  of  the  parliament  replied 
at  great  length ;  and  justified  the  resistance  of  the  people  to  the 
arbitrary  measures  of  government,  on  other  and  unanswerable 
grounds.  Instead  of  stating  these  at  length,  I  shall  here  give 
the  reflections  of  Baxter,  which  embrace  the  strength  of  them> 
in  his  own  words. 

^'  For  my  own  part,  I  freely  confess  that  I  was  not  judicious 
enough  in  politics  and  law  to  decide  this  controversy.  Being 
astonished  at  the  Irish  massacre,  and  persuaded  fully  both  of  the 
parliament's  good  endeavours  for  reformation,  and  of  their  real 
danger,  my  judgment,  of  the  main  catuej  much  swayed  my 
judgment  in  the  matter  of  the  wars  ;  and  the  arguments  h  fine, 
ei  a  natura,  et  necessitate,  which  common  wits  are  capable  of 
discerning,  did  too  far  incline  my  judgment  in  the  cause  of  the 
war,  before  I  well  understood  the  arguments  from  our  particular 
laws.  The  consideration  of  the  quality  of  the  persons  also,  that 
sided  for  each  cause,  did  greatly  work  with  me,  and  more  than 
it  should  have  done.  I  verily  thought  that  if  that  which  a  judge 
in  court  saith  is  law,  must  go  for  law  to  the  subject,  as  to  the 
decision  of  that  cause,  though  the  king  send  his  broad  seal 
against  it ;  then  that  which  the  parliament  saith  is  law,  is  law 
to  the  subject  about  the  daugers  of  the  commonwealth,  what- 
ever it  be  in  itself.  / 

'^  I  make  no  doubt  that  both  parties  were  to  blame,  as  it 
commonly  falleth  out  in  most  wars  and  contentions ;  and  I  will 
not  be  he  that  will  justify  either  of  them.  I  doubt  not  but  the 
beadiness  and  rashness  of  the  younger  inexperienced  sort  of 
religious  people,  made  many  parliament  men  and  ministers 
overgo  themselves  to  keep  pace  virith  those  Hotspurs.  No  doubt 
but  much  indiscretion  appeared,  and  worse  than  indiscretion  in 
the  tumultuous  petitioners ;  and  much  sin  was  committed  in  the 
dishonouring  of  the  king,  and  in  the  uncivil  language  against 
the  bishops  and  liturgy  of  the  church.  But  these  things  came 
chiefly  from  the  sectarian,  separating  spirit,  which  blew  the  coals 
among  foolish  a^pprentices.  And  as  the  sectaries  increased,  so 
the  insolence  increased.  One  or  two  in  the  House,  and  five  or 
six  ministers  that  came  from  Holland,  and  a  few  relicts  of  the 
Brownists  that  were  scattered  in  the  city,  did  drive  on  others^ 
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«nd  sowed  the  seeds  which  afterward  spread  over  all  the 
land« 

^  But  I  then  thought,  whoever  was  foulty,  the  people's  liberties 
and  safety  should  not  be  forfeited.  I  thought  that  all  the  sub- 
jects were  not  guilty  of  all  the  faults  of  king  or  parliament  when 
they  defended  them:  yea,  that  if  both  their  causes  had  been  bad 
as  against  each  other;  yet  that  the  subjects  should  adhere  to 
that  party  which  most  secured  the  Welfare  of  the  nation,  and  might 
defend  the  llmd  under  their  conduct  without  owning  all  their 
cause.  And  herein  I  was  then  so  zealous,  that  I  thought  it  was 
a  great  sin  for  men  that  were  able  to  defend  their  country^  to  be 
neuters.  And  I  have  been  tempted  since  to  think  that  I  was  a 
more  competent  judge  upon  the  place,  when  all  things  were  be- 
fore our  eyes,  than  I  am  in  the  review  of  those  days  and  actions 
so  many  years  after,  when  distance  disadvantageth  the  appre- 
hension/* ° 

It  is  evident  from  these  statements,  that  Baxter  was  a  de-« 
cided  friend  to  the  parliamentary  cause.  The  reasons  which 
influenced  his  judgment  were  those  which  probably  guided  the  de« 
termination  of  the  great  body  of  persons  who  espoused  that  side^ 
in  the  momentous  controversy  which  then  divided  the  country. 
Many  of  those  who  were  incapable  of  judging  in  the  nume- 
rous political  questions  and  altercations,  which  the  grand 
subject  involved,  were  well  enough  qualified  to  form  an  opinion 
respecting  the  substantial  merits  of  the  difference  between  the 
king  and  the  people.  The  love  of  religion,  and  the  desire  of 
liberty,  were  the  great  inspiring  principles.  The  resistance 
which  they  met  with  only  increased  their  vigour,  and  thus  in« 

» 

■  It  is  Tery  siu^lar  that  Baxter  Bhoald  attribate  so  much  evil  to  the  cUs- 
sciitiii^  brethren  of  the  Westminster  assembiyy  and  the  sectaries  of  whom 
tfacy  were  the  reputed  leaders,  especiaUy  after  his  own  account  of  the  former 
state  of  thinjcs  which  we  have  ^iven.  The  civil  wars  produced  or  occasioned 
die  sects,  not  the  sects  the  wars.  The  long  parliament  had  taken  some  of  its 
strongest  measures  before  the  five  Independent  ministers  returned  to  England 
from  Holland.  A  good  while  must  have  elapsed  after  their  return  before  their 
influeoce  could  extend  far ;  and  without  violent  and  unreasonable  opposition 
to  tiicir  fair  and  moderate  request  for  a  toleration,  their  influence  at  no  time  ' 
wonld  have  been  great.  Compared  with  many  of  their  opponents,  both  tiieir 
laagoage  and  their  temper  were  moderate ;  and  it  might  be  easy  to  show  that 
the  exaggerated  lamentations  and  insulting  abuse  of  their  adversaries  were 
calculated  to  produce,  and  actually  did  produce,  a  worce  effect  on  the  country 
ttan  anything  done  by  the  Independents  either  in  or  out  of  parliament  On 
tkia  sabject  farther  particulars  wiU  be  furnished  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this 
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«ured  their  success*  Though  they  were  guilty  of  occasional  evils, 
and  produced  temporary  confusion,  the  great  objects  which  they 
contemplated  were  never  lost'  sight  of,  and  the  result  of  the 
struggle  was  in  a  high  degree  glorious. 

We  have  already  glanced  at  the  trouble  Baxter  experienced 
at  Kidderminster,  from  the  ignorant  rabble,  which  disliked 
his  preaching  and  his  strictness.  Towards  die  end  of  1642, 
the  heat  of  the  parties  became  so  great  that  he  was  ex- 
posed to  considerable  danger.  The  king's  declarations  were  read 
in  the  market-place,  and  a  country  gentleman,  who  officiated  on 
the  occasion,  stopped  at  sight  of  Baxter,  and  called  out  ^*  There 
goes  a  traitor/'  The  commission  of  array  was  set  on  foot, 
which  increased  the  rage  of  the  rioters.  ''  Down  with  the  round- 
heads,'' became  the  watch-word;  and  knocking  down  every  person 
whose  hair  was  short  and  his  dress  respectable  immediately 
followed.  In  consequence  of  these  things,  Baxter  was  advised  to 
withdraw  for  a  short  time  froni  the  scene  of  his  labours, '  The 
county  of  Worcester  was  devoted  to  the  king ;  so  that  no  one 
who  was  known  to  be  for  the  parliament  could  then  be  of  service. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

1642-1646. 


Baxter  goes  to  Gloucester— Returns  to  Kidderminster—- Visits  Aleester^Battl^ 
of  Edgbill — Residence  in  Coventry— Battle  of  Naseby— -State  of  the  Par-* 
liamentarf  Army — Consults  tbe  Ministers  about  going  faito  it— Becomes 
Chaplain  to  Colonel  Wballey's  regiment — Opinions  of  the  Soldiers-*Dispiite< 
Willi  them— Battle  of  Langport— Wicked  Report  of  an  Occurrence  at  thia 
plaee — ^Tbe  Army  retires  to  Bridgewater  and  Bristol — ^Becomes  ill— Varioda 
Oocorrences  in  tbe  Army — Chief  Impediments  to  his  Success  in  i^— Crom-> 
well — Harrison — Berry — Advised  by  the  Ministers  to  continue  in  it — Goes 
to  London  on  acoount  of  his  Health — Joins  tbe  Army  in  Worcestershire- 
Attacked  with  violent  Bleedings— Leaves  the  Army — Entertained  by  Lady 
Rous — ^Remarks  on  his  Views  of  the  Army»  and  conduct  in  it. 

Thb  immediate  eatise  of  Baxter's  withdrawment  from  Kidder-' 
mimter  was  a  Tioletit  attack  on  his  life^  and  on  that  of  the  church- 
warden, by  a  mob,  excited  by  a  parliamentary  order  for  defacing 
images  of  the  Trinity  in  churches,  and  removing  crucifixes ;  id 
which  they  considered  Baxter  a  party,  though  the  execution  of 
die  order  had  not  been  attempted.  This  brutal  outrage  shows 
the  ignorant  and  degraded  state  of  the  people.  On  leaving 
Kidderminster  j  hef  weht  to  Gloucester,  where  he  found  the  people 
eivf!  and  religious,  as  different  from  th6se  of  the  former  place  as 
if  they  had  Hved  under  another  governments  Here  he  remainect 
for  a  month,  during  which  many  political  pamphlets  were  pub^ 
fished  cm  both  sides.  Here,  also,  he  first  witftessed  the  conten-^^ 
tions  between  the  ministers  and  the  Baptists,  and  other  sects^ 
which  then  fireqnently  took  place  in  the  country.  A  public  arena 
was  chosen ;  judges,  or  moderators,  were  appointed ;  chamfnons 
on  each  side  bade  defiance :  while  the  public  were  called  to 
witness  the  religious  tournament,  and  to  applaud  the  victor* 
Trudi  was  generally  claimed  by  both  parties ;  but  if  tbe  jtistice 
of  the  cause  depended  on  the  spirit  and  weapons-  of  the  cham- 
pions, in  moot  instances  she  would  have  disclaimed  both.  About 
a  docen  yo^ttg  men,  in  Gloucester,  of  considerable  parts,  had 
been  re-baptised,  and  laboured,  a^  was  yery  natural,  to  draw 
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Others  after  them.  The  minister  of  the  place,  Mr.  Winnel, 
being  hot  and  impatient,  excited  rather  than  calmed  them.  He 
wrote  a  book  against  them,  which  produced  little  effect  on  the 
Baptists,  and  led  the  people  of  the  country  to  blame  him  for  his 
violence  and  asperity.  This  was  the  commencement,  Baxter 
says,  of  much  evil  at  Gloucester. 

When  he  had  remained  in  it  about  a  month,  his  friends  at 
Kidderminster  wished  him  to  return,  which  he  accordingly  did ; 
but,  after  continuing  a  short  time,  he  found  the  state  of  matters 
8o  little  improved,  the  fury  of  the  rabble  and  of  the  king's 
soldiers  being  still  great,  that  he  was  under  the  necessity  of 
withdrawing  again.  The  war  was  now  in  active  operation  in 
that  part  of  the  country }  the  main  army  of  the  king,  com- 
manded by  Prince  Rupert,  and  that  of  ^e  parliament,  under 
the  Earl  of  Essex,  occupying  the  county  of  Worcester.  After 
noticing  some  petty  skirmishes,  he  gives  the  following  account 
of  the  battle  of  Edghill,  and  his  subsequent  proceedings : 

"  Upon  the  Lord's  day,  October  23,  1642,  I  preached  at  Al- 
cester  for  my  reverend  friend,  Mr.  Samuel  Clark.  As  I  was 
preaching,  the  people  heard  the  cannon  play,  and  perceived  that 
the  armies  were  engaged.  When  the  sermon  was  done,  in  the 
afternoon,  the  report  was  more  audible,  which  made  us  all  long- 
to  hear  of  the  success.  About  sun-setting,  many  troops  fled 
through  the  town,  and  told  us  that  all  was  lost  on  the  parlia- 
ment's side ;  and  that  the  carriages  were  takeii^  and  the  wag- 
gons plundered,  before  they  came  away.  The  townsmen  sent  a 
messenger  to  Stratford-on-Avon,  to  know  the  truth.  About  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning  he  returned,  and  told  us  that  Prince 
Rupert  wholly  routed  the  left  wing  of  the  Earl  of  Essex's  army  ; 
but  while  his  men  were  plundering  the  waggons,  the  main  body 
and  the  right  wing  routed  the  rest  of  the  king's  army ;  took  his 
standard,  but  lost  it  again ;  killed  General,  the  Earl  of  Lindsay^ 
aAd  took  his  son  prisoner :  that  few  persons  of  quality^  on  the 
side  of  the  parliament,  were  lost,  and  no  nobleman  but  Lord 
St.  John,  eldest  son  to  the  Earl  of  Bolingbroke  :  that  the  loss 
of  the  left  wing  happened  through  the  treachery  of  Sir  Faithfiil 
Fortescue,  major  to  Lord  Fielding's  regiment  of  horse,  who 
turned  to  the  king  when  he  should  have  charged :  and  that  the 
victory  was  obtained  principally  by  Colonel  Hollis's  regiment  of 
London  red-coats,  and  the  Earl  of  Essex's  own  regiment  and 
life  guard,  where  Sir  Philip  Stapleton,  Sir  Arthur  Haselrigge^ 
and  Colonel  Urrey,  did  much« 
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^  Next  morning,  being  desirous  to  see  the  field,  I  went  to 
Edghill,  and  found  the  Earl  of  Essex,  with  tlie  remaining  part 
of  his  army,  keeping  the  ground,  and  the  king's  army  facing 
Chem  upon  the  hill  about  a  mile  off.  There  were  about  a  thou- 
sand dead  bodies  in  the  field  between  them;  and  many  I  suppose 
were  buried  before*  Neither  of  the  armies  moving  towards  each 
other,  the  king's  army  presentfy  drew  off  towards  Banbury,  and' 
then  to  Oxford.  The  Earl  of  Essex's  went  back  to  provide  for 
the  wounded,  and  refresh  themselves  at  Warwick  Castle,  be^ 
longing  to  Lord  Brook.'' 

^  For  myself,  I  knew  not  what  course  to  take.  To  live  at 
home,  I  was  uneasy ;  but  especially  now,  when  soldiers  on  one 
side  or  other  would  be  frequently  among  us,  and  we  must  still 
be  at  the  mercy  of  every  furious  beast  that  would  make  a  prey 
of  us.  I  had  neither  money  nor  friends :  I  knew  not  who  would 
receive  me  in  any  place  of  safety ;  nor  had  I  any  thing  to  satisfy 
them  for  my  diet  and  entertainment.  Hereupon  1  was  per- 
suaded, by  one  that  was  with  me,  to*  go  to  Coventry,  where  an  old 
acqountance,  Mr.  Simon  King,  was  minister ;  so  thither  I  went, 
wiUi  a  purpose  to  stay  there  till  one  side  or  other  had  got  the 
victory,  and  the  war  was  ended :  for  so  wise  in  matters  of  war 
was  I,  and  all  the  country  beside,  that  we  commonly  supposed 
that  a  very  few  days  or  weeks,  by  one  other  battle,  would  end 
the  wars.  Here  I  stayed  at  Mr.  King's  a  month ;  but  the  war 
was  then  as  far  from  being  likely  to  epd  as  before. 

''  While  I  was  thinking  what  course  to  take  in  this  necessity, 
the  committee  and  governor  of  the  city  desired  me  to  stay  with 
them,  and  lodge  in  the  governor's  house,  and  preach  to  the 
soldiers.  The  offer  suited  well  with  my  necessities ;  but  I  re- 
solved that  I  would  not  be  chaplain  to  a  regiment,  nor  take 
a  commission  :  yet,  if  the  mere  preaching  of  a  sermon  once  or 
twice  a  week  to  the  garrison  would  satisfy  them,  I  would  accept 
of  the  offer,  till  1  could  go  home  again.  Here,  accordingly,  I 
lived  in  the  governor's  house,  followed  ray  studies  as  quietly  as 
in  a  time  of  peace,  for  about  a  year ;  preaching  once  a  week  to 
the  soldiers,  and  once,  on  the  Lord's  day,  to  the  people ;  taking 
nothing  from  either  but  my  diet."  ^ 

■  Baxter's  account  of  this  battle  is  substantiaUy  the  same  with  Clarendon's, 
tliOQgh  the  latter  endeavours  to  show  that  the  victory  was  rather  on  the  side 
of  the  king  than  of  the  parliament  The  consequences  which  followed,  how- 
ever, affnrd  conviDciag  proof  that  the  advantages  were  on  the  side  of  the  par« 


•  Life,  part  i.  pp.  43, 44. 
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At  the  end  of  this  period,  the  war,  so  far  from  being  termi- 
nated, had  spread  almost  over  the  whole  country.  In  most  of 
tlie  counties  there  were  garrisons  and  troops  belonging  to  both 
parties,  which  caused  conflicts  in  e?ery  quarter.  There  were  few 
parishes  in  which  blood,  at  some  time  or  other,  was  not  shed  ) 
so  general  and  determined  was  the  hostility  of  the  parties 
to  each  other.  Baxter  removed  from  Coventry  to  Shropshire 
for  about  two  months  |  during  which  time,  he  was  near  some  of 
the  skirmishes  which  then  almost  daily  took  place.  Having  got 
his  father  relieved  from  prison  at  Lillshull,  he  returned  to  Co* 
ventry,  and  spent  another  year  in  his  old  employment,  studying 
the  Scriptures  and  preaching  to  the  army. 

In  his  audience  in  this  place,  he  mentions  that  there  were  many 
godly  and  judicious  persons.  Among  these  were,  Sir  Richard 
Skeffington,  Colonel  Godfrey  Bosville,  Mr.  Mackworth,  and  Mr; 
George  Abbot,  known  by  his  Paraphrase  on  the  Book  of  Job. 
There  were  also  about  thirty  worthy  ministers,  who  had  fled  to 
Coventry  for  safety,  from  the  soldiers  and  popular  fiiry,  though 
they  never  meddled  in  the  wars :  Mr.  Richard  Vines,  Mr. 
Anthony  Burgess,  Mr.  Burdall,  Mr.  Brumskill,  Dr.  Bryan,  Dr. 
Grew,  Mr.  Stephens,  Mr.  Cradock,  Mr.  Morton  of  Bewdley, 
Mr.  Diamond,  old  Mr.  Overton,  and  many  more. 

At  Coventry,  Baxter  took  the  covenant  himself,  and  gave  it 
to  another,  of  which  he  afterwards  bitterly  repented.  He  also 
publicly  defended  it  against  a  production  of  Sir  Francis  Nether- 
sole's.  He  then  supposed  that  it  was  only  intended  as  a  test 
for  garrisons  and  soldiers,  and  did  not  anticipate  that  it  would 
afterwards  be  made  a  test  for  the  magistracy  and  ministry 
throughout  the  land  ;  though  he  acknowledges  he  hiight  faarre 
foreseen  this,  had  he  attended  to  it9  tenor.  Here,  also,  he 
openly  declared  himself  for  the  parliament ;  for  which,  in  his- 
*  Penitent  Confessions,' i*  he  assigns  thirty- two  reasons;  with 
which  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  trouble  the  reader. 

"The  garrison  of  Coventry,"  he  says,  "consisted  half  of 
citizens,  and  half  of  countrymen.  The  latter  were  such  as  had 
been  tbrced  from  their  own  dwellings,  and  were  the  most  reli- 
gious men  of  the  parts  round  about.  One  or  two  persons  who 
came  among  us  from  New  England,  of  Sir  Henry  Vane's  party, 
and  one  Anabaptist  tailor,  had  almost  troubled  all  the  garrison, 
by  infecting  the  honest  soldiers  with  their  opinions.    But  they. 

p  Penitent  Confeuions,  p.  23* 
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found  not  the  success  in  Coventry  which  they  had  done  in 
CromweirB  anny.  In  public  I  was  fain  to  preach  over  all  the 
controversies  against  the  Anabaptists  first,  and  then  against  the 
separatists.  In  private,  some  of  my  Worcester  neighbours,  and 
many  of  the  foot  soldiers,  were  able  to  baiBe  both  separatists^ 
Anabaptists,  and  Antinomians,  and  so  kept  all  the  garrison  sound. 
On  this,  the  Anabaptists  sent  to  Bedford,  for  one  Benjamin  Cox^ 
an  old  minister  of  their  persuasion,  and  no  contemptible  scholar, 
the  son  of  a  bishop ;  and  he  and  I  had  first  a  dispute  by  word  oJF 
Inouth,  and  afterwards  in  writing.  In  conclusion,  about  a  dozen 
poor  townsmen  were  carried  away ;  but  the  soldiers,  and  the  rest 
of  the  city,  were  kept  sound  from  all  infection  of  sectaries  and 
dividerB."^  Mr.  Cox  was  desired  to  depart  the  first  time| 
bat  coming  down  again  and  refusing  to  leave  the  city,  the  com- 
mittee impisoned  him.  Some  ascribed  thb  to  Baxter;  but  he 
declares  that  instead  of  using  his  influence  to  put  him  in^  he 
employed  it  to  get  him  out/  Be  this  as  it  may,  a  Baptist  church 
was  then  planted  in  Coventry,  which  has  subsisted  ever  siiioe4 
Imprisoning  heretics  will  never  check  or  destroy  heresy ;  and 
preaching  controversies,  is  not  the  most  useful  method  either  of 
converting  unbelievers  or  establishing  saints. 

Hie  detail  which  Baxter  gives  in  bis  own  life  of  the  subsequent 
progress  of  the  civil  war,  which  so  long  fearfully  distracted  the 
country,  is  too  extended  and  minute  to  admit  of  being  fully  in^ 
serted  in  this  place.  Many  of  the  scenes  which  he  notices,  are 
better  described  by  others  who  witnessed  them,  and  with  whose 
description  the  generality  of  readers  are  now  well  acquainted^ 
More  dependence  also  can  be  placed  on  his  statements  than  on 
his  reasonings ;  on  his  record  of  what  he  saw,  than  on  his  hear- 
say reports.  But  as  he  himself  acted  with  the  parliamentary 
army  for  a  considerable  time,  the  account  which  he  gives  of 
what  fell  under  his  own  observation,  and  of  his  personal  conduct^ 
is  frequently  important  and  interesting,  and  may  always  be  re^ 
ceived  with  the  greatest  confidence.  To  these  things,  I  shall, 
therefore,  confine  my  narrative.  He  thus  describes  the  circum- 
stances which  led  to  his  joining  the  army,  his  employment  wliilst 
in  it,  and  some  of  the  events  which  happened  during  his  con- 
nexion with  it. 

*^  Naseby  being  not  far  from  Coventry,  where  I  was,  and  the 
noise  of  the  victory  being  loud  in  our  ears,  and  I  having  two  or 

<  Liii,  fwrt  i.  p.  46. 
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three  who  had  been  my  intimate  friends  in  CromweU's  army, 
whom  f  had  not  seen  for  aliove  two  years^  I  was  desirous  of  see- 
ing whether  they  were  dead  or  alive ;  so  to  Naseby  Field  I  went 
two  days  after  the  fight,  and  thence  by  the  army's  quarters  be- 
fore Leicester,  to  seek  my  acquaintance."  When  I  found  them, 
I  staid  with  them  a  night ;  and  understood  from  them  the 
state  of  the  army  much  better  than  ever  I  had  done  before. 
We  that  lived  quietly  in  Coventry  kept  to  our  old  principles,  and 
thought  all  others  had  done  so  too.  Except  a  very  few  inconside- 
rable persons,  we  were  unfeignedly  for  king  and  parliament  j 
we  believed  that  the  war  was  only  to  save  the  parliament  and 
kingdom  from  papists  and  delinquents,  and  to  remove  the  divi- 
ders, that  the  king  might  again  return  to  his  parliament;  and  that 
no  changes  might  be  made  in  religion,  but  by  the  laws  which 
had  his  free  consent.    We  took  the  true  happiness  of  kinjf  and 
people,  church  and  state,  to  be  our  end,  and  so  we  understood 
the  covenant,  engaging  both  against  Papists  and  schismatics; 
and  when  the  Court  News-book  told  the  world  of  the  swarms  of 
Anabaptists  in  our  armies,  we  thought  it  had  been  a  mere  lie, 
because  it  was  not  so  with  us,  nor  in  any  of  the  garrisons  or 
county  forces  about  us.    But  when  I  came  to  the  army,  among 
Cromweirs  soldiers,  I  found  a  new  face  of  things  which  I  never 
dreamt  of ;  I  heard  the  plotting  heads  very  hot  upon  that  which 
intimated  their  intention  to  subvert  both  church  and  state.    Iti« 
dependency  and  Anabaptistery  were  more  prevalent ;  Antino- 
mianism  and  Arminianism  were  equally  distributed ;  and  Thomas 
Moor's  followers  (a  weaver  of  Wisbitch  and  Lynn,  of  excellent 

*  The  best  account  which  I  have  met  with  of  the  hattle  of  Naseby,  it  ia 
Sprifge'i  *Anclia  Rediviva;  EQgland'i  RecoTeiy;  or,  the  History  of  the 
Army  under  the  conduct  of  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,'  &c.  1647.  Sprig^g^  was 
General  Fairfax's  chaplain,  and  personally  acquainted  with  the  scenes  and 
transactions  which  he  describes.  The  book  is  now  very  scarce ;  but  those 
who  think  the  ministers  of  the  army  were  mere  fanatics,  would  do  welt  to 
consult  this  work.  As  it  comprehends  the  veiy  period  durini^  which  Baxter 
was  in  the  army,  it  deserves  to  be  compared  with  his  account  of  the  trans- 
actions which  then  took  place.  Sprip^ge's  means  of  information  must  have 
been  superior  to  Baxter's,  as  he  was  immediately  connected  with  the  i^eral 
himself;  yet  I  am  not  aware  of  any  important  difference  between  them  in 
the  statements  of  facts ;  though  they  do  not  entirely  agree,  as  is  noticed  in  a 
subsequent  page,  in  their  views  of  the  character  of  the  army.  I  should  sup- 
pose that  Baxter  did  not  occupy  any  very  conspicuous  place  in  the  army,  as 
bis  name  is  never  mentioned  by  Sprigge.  Qement  Walker  calls  Sprigge'a 
*  Angiia,'  the  *  Legend,  or  Romance,  of  this  Army,'  and  insinuates  that  it  was 
the  production  of  Nath.  Fieunes,  second  Ron  to  Lord  Say :  but  this  is  probably 
one  of  the  legends  of  that  mendacious  writer. 
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parts)  had  made  some  shifts  to  join  these  two  extremes  to- 
gether. 

^Abundance  of  the  common  troopers  and  many  of  the  officers, 
I  fomid  to  be  honest,  sober,  orthodox  men ;  others  were  tract* 
able,  ready  to  hear  the  truth,  and  of  upright  intentions.  But  a 
few  proud,  self-conceited,  hot-headed  sectaries  had  got  into  the 
higlKst  places,  and  were  Cromwell's  chief  favourites ;  and  by 
their  yery  heat  and  activity,  bore  down  the  rest,  or  carried  them 
abng  with  them.  These  were  the  soul  of  the  army,  though 
much  fewer  in  number  than  the  rest,  being  indeed  not  one  to 
twenty  in  it ;  their  strength  being  in  the  General's,  in  Whalley's 
and  in  Rich's  regiments  of  horse,  and  among  the  new-placed 
officers  in  many  of  the  rest. 

*^  I  perceived  that  they  took  the  king  for  a  tyrant  and  an  enemy, 
and  really  intended  absolutely  to  master  him,  or  to  ruin  him. 
They  thought  if  they  might  fight  against  him,  they  might  also 
kill  or  conquer  him;  and  if  they  might  conquer,  they  were  never 
more  to  trust  him  further  than  he  was  in  their  power.  They 
thought  it  folly  to  irritate  him  either  by  war  or  contradiction 
in  parliament,  if  so  be  they  must  needs  take  him  for  their  king, 
and  trust  him  with  their  lives  when  they  had  thus  displeased 
him.  *  What,  were  the  lords  of  England,'  said  they,  ^  but 
William  the  Conqueror's  colonels ;  or  the  barons,  but  his  majors; 
or  the  knights,  but  his  captcuns  ! '  They  plainly  showed  that 
they  thought  God's  providence  would  cast  the  trust  of  religion 
and  the  kingdom  upon  them  as  conquerers ;  they  made  nothing 
of  all  the  most  wise  and  godly  in  the  armies  and  garrisons,  that 
were  not  of  their  way.  Per  fas  out  nefaSf  By  law  or  without 
It,  they  were  resolved  to  take  down,  not  only  bishbps,  and  liturgy, 
and  ceremonies,  but  all  who  did  withstand  them*  They 
were  far  from  thinking  of  a  moderate  episcopacy,  or  of  any 
healing  method  between  the  episcopalians  and  the  presbyteri* 
ana ;  they  most  honoured  the  separatists,  anabaptists,  and  anti- 
nomians  ;  but  Cromwell  and  his  council  took  on  them  to  join 
themselves  to  no  party,  but  to  be  for  the  liberty  of  all.  Two 
sorts,  I  perceived,  they  did  so  commonly  and  bitterly  speak 
against,  that  it  was  done  in  mere  design,  to  make  them  odious  to 
the  soldiers,  and  to  all  the  land ;  and  these  were  the  Scots,  and 
with  them  all  presbyterians,  but  especially  the  ministers ;  whom 
they  called  priests,  and  priestbyters,  dryvines,  and  the  dissembly-  - 
men,  and  such  like.  The  committees  of  the  several  counties, 
and  all  the  soldiers  that  were  under  them,  that  were  not  of  their 
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wimd  wad  w$,y,  ivere  the  other  ofajeeti  of  their  dupleunre.  Some 
orthodox  captains  of  the  army  partly  acquainted  me  with  all 
thit,  and  I  heard  much  of  it  from  the  months  of  the  leading 
sectaries  themselves.  This  stmck  me  to  the  very  hearty  and 
made  me  fear  that  Eogbmd  was  lost  by  those  that  it  had  taken 
for  its  chief  friends. 

**  Upon  this  I  began  to  Uame  other  ministers  and  myself.  I 
saw  that  it  was  the  ministers  that  had  lost  all,  by  forsaking  the 
army,  and  betaking  themselves  to  an  easier  and  quieter  way  of 
life.  When  the  Bari  of  Essex  went  out  firstycach  regiment  had 
an  able  preacher ;  but  at  Bdghill  fight,  almost  all  of  them  went 
home;  and  as  the  sectaries  increased,  they  were  the  more  aTCise 
to  go  into  the  army.  It  is  true,  1  believe  now,  that  they  had 
little  invitation ;  and  it  is  true,  that  they  could  look  for  little  weU 
come,  and  great  contempt  and  opposition,  beside  all  other  diA* 
cttlties  and  dangers ;  but  it  is  as  true,  that  their  worth  and 
labour,  in  a  patient,  self-denying  way,  would  probably  have  pre* 
served  most  of  the  army,  and  have  defeated  Uie  contrivances  of 
the  sectaries,  saved  the  king,  the  parliament,  and  the  land. 
And  if  it  had  brought  reproach  upon  themselves  from  the  mali* 
oious,  who  called  them  liiUiary  Leviiei,  the  good  which  they 
had  done  would  have  wiped  oflf  that  blot,  much  better  than  the 
contrary  course  would  have  done. 

*'  I  reprehended  myself  also,  who  had  before  rejected  an  invi«) 
tation  from  Cromwell,  when  he  lay  at  Cambridge  with  that 
famous  troop  with  which  he  began  his  army*  His  oflBcers  pur* 
posed  to  make  their  troop  a  gathered  church,  and  they  all  sub- 
scribed an  invitation  to  me  to  be  their  pastor,  and  sent  it  me  to 
Coventry.  I  sent  them  a  denial,  reproving  their  attempt,  and 
told  them  wherein  my  judgment  was  against  the  lawfulness  and 
convenience  of  their  way,  and  so  I  heard  no  more  from  them  ; 
but  afterwards  meeting  Cromwell  at  Leicester,  be  expostulated 
with  me  for  denying  them.  These  very  men  that  then  invited 
me  to  be  their  pastor,  were  the  men  that  afterwards  headed 
much  of  the  army,  and  some  of  them  were  the  forwardest  in  all 
our  changes }  which  made  me  wish  that  I  had  gone  among 
them,  however  it  had  been  interpreted ;  for  then  all  the  fire 
was  in  one  spark. 

*^  When  I  had  informed  myself,  to  my  sorrow,  of  the  state  of 
the  army.  Captain  fivaoson  (one  of  my  orthodox  informers) 
desired  me  yet  to  come  to  their  regiment,  which  was  the 
iiw»t  religious^  moet  valiant,  and  most  succcHsful  of  all  the. 
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vny ;  but  in  as  oiueh  danger  as  any  one  whatsoerer.  I  was 
unwilling  to  leave  my  studies,  and  friends,  and  quietness,  at 
Coventry,  to  go  into  an  army  so  contrary  to  my  judgment ; 
but  I  thought  the  public  good  commanded  me,  and  so  I  gave 
biro  some  encouragement*  Whereupon  he  told  his  colonel 
(Whalley),  who  also  was  orthodox  in  religion,  but  engaged  by 
kindred  and  interest  to  Cromwell ;  who  invited  me  to  be  chaplain 
to  his  regiments  I  told  bim.  I  would  take  but  a  day's  time  to 
deliberate,  and  would  send  him  an  answer  or  else  come  to  him, 

'^  As  soon  as  I  came  home  to  Coventry,  I  called  together  an 
assembly  of  ministers ;  Dr.  Bryan,  Dr.  Grew,  and  many  others. 
I  told  them  the  sad  news  of  the  corruption  of  the  army,  and 
that  I  thought  all  we  had  valued  was  likely  to  be  endangered  by 
them ;  seeing  this  army  having  first  conquered  at  York,  and 
now  at  Naseby,  and  having  left  the  king  no  visible  army  but 
(joring's,  the  fate  of  the  whole  kingdom  was  likely  to  follow  the 
disposition  and  interest  of  the  conquerors.  We  had  sworn  to  be 
true  to  the  king  and  his  heirs  in  the  oath  of  allegiance.  AU  our 
soldiers  here  think  that  the  parliament  is  faithful  to  the  king,  and 
have  no  other  purpose  themselves.  If  the  king  and  parliament, 
church  and  state,  be  ruined  by  those  men,  and  we  look  on  and 
do  nothing  to  hinder  it,  how  are  we  true  to  our  allegiance  and 
to  the  covenant,  which  bindeth  us  to  defend  the  king,  and  to  be 
against  schism,  as  well  as  against  Popery  and  profaneness? 
For  my  part,  said  1, 1  know  that  my  body  is  so  weak,  that  it  is 
likely  to  hazard  my  life  to  be  among  them ;  I  expect  their 
ibry  should  do  little  less  than  rid  me  out  of  the  way;  and  I 
know  one  man  cannot  do  much  among  them  :  but  yet,  if  your 
judgment  take  it  to  be  my  duty,  I  will  venture  my  life  s  perhaps 
some  other  minister  may  he  drawn  in,  and  then  some  more  of 
the  evil  may  be  prevented. 

^'Tberainiaters  finding  my  own  judgment  for  it,  a^  being 
moved  with  the  cause,  did  unanimously  give  their  judgment  for 
my  going.  Hereupon,  I  went  straight  to  the  committee,  and  told 
tbem  that  I  had  an  invitation  to  the  army,  and  desired  their  con- 
sent to  go.  They  consulted  awhile,  and  then  left  it  wholly  to 
the  gcyvemor,  saying,  that  if  he  consented  tliey  should  not.  hin- 
der ne.  It  fell  out  Uiat  Colonel  Barker,  the  governor,  was 
just  then  to  be  turned  out,  as  a  member  of  parliament,  by  the 
self-denying  vote.  And  one  of  his  companions  (Colonel  WiU 
loughby)  was  to  be  colonel  and  governor  in  his  place.  Here* 
upon  ColoD^  Barker  was  content,  in  his  disicontent,  that  i 
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should  go  out  with  him,  that  he  might  be  missed  the  more ; 
and  80  gave  me  his  consent* 

**  1  then  sent  word  to  Colonel  Whailey  that,  to-morrow 
God  willing,  I  would  come  to  him.  As  soon  as  this  was  done, 
the  elected  governor  was  much  displeased;  and  the  soldiers  were 
so  much  offended  with  the  committee  for  consenting  to  my 
going,  that  the  committee  all  met  again  in  the  night,  and  sent 
for  me,  and  told  me  I  must  not  go.  I  told  them  that,  by  their 
consent,  I  had  promised,  and  therefore  must  go.  They  told 
me  that  the  soldiers  were  ready  to  mudny  against  them,  and 
they  could  not  satisfy  them,  and  therefore  I  must  stay.  1  told 
them  that  I  would  not  have  promised,  if  they  had  not  consented, 
though,  being  no  soldier  or  chaplain  to  the  garrison,  but  only 
preaching  to  them,  I  took  myself  to  be  a  free  man,  and  I  could 
ifot  break  my  word,  when  I  had  promised  by  their  consent. 
They  seemed  to  deny  their  consent,  and  said  they  only  referred 
me  to  the  governor.  In  a  word,  they  were  so  angry  with  me, 
that  I  was  fain  to  tell  them  all  the  truth  of  mv  motives  and 
design,  what  a  case  I  perceived  the  army  to  be  in,  and  that  I 
was  resolved  to  do  my  best  against  it.  I  knew  not,  till  after* 
wards,  that  Colonel  William  Purefoy,  a  parliament-man,  one  of 
the  chief  of  them,  was  a  confident  of  Cromwell's;  and  as 
soon  as  I  had  spoken  what  I  did  of  the  army,  magisterially  he 
answereth  me,  ^  Let  me  hear  no  more  of  that :  if  Nol  Crom- 
well should  hear  any  soldier  but  speak  such  a  word,  he  would . 
cleave  his  crown  :  .you  do  them  wrong.  It  is  not  so.'  I  told 
him  what  he  would  not  hear,  he  should  not  hear  from  me ; 
but  I  would  perform  my  word  though  he  seemed  to  deny  his. 
And  so  I  parted  with  those  that  had  been  my  very  great  friends, 
in  some  displeasure.  The  soldiers,  however,  threatened  to  stop 
the  gates  and  keep  me  in ;  but,  being  honest,  understanding 
men,  1  quickly  satisfied  the  leaders  of  them  by  a  private  inti- 
mation of  my  reasons  and  resolutions,  and  some  of  them  ac- 
companied me  on  my  way. 

^^  As  soon  as  I  came  to  the  army,  Oliver  Cromwell  coolly  bade 
me  welcome,  and  never  spake  one  word  to  me  more  while  I  was 
there ;  nor  once,  all  that  time,  vouchsafed  me  an  opportunity  to 
come  to  ^he  head-quarters,  where  the  councils  and  meetings 
of  the  officers  were ;  so  that  most  of  my  design  was  thereby 
frustrated.  His  secretary  gave  out  that  there  was  a  reformer 
come  to  the  army  to  undeceive  them,  and  to  save  church  and 
state^  with  some  such  other  jeers ;  by  which  I  perceived  that 
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tB  I  had  said  the  night  before  to  the  committee,  had  come  to 
Cromwell  before  me,  I  believe  by  Colonel  Purefoy's  means : 
but  Colonel  Whalley  welcomed  me,  and  was  the  worse  thought 
of  for  it  by  the  rest  of  the  cabal. 

**  Here  I  set  myself,  from  day  to  day/  to  find  out  the  corrup-* 
tions  of  the  soldiers,  and  to  discourse  and  dispute  them  out  of 
their  mistakes,  both  religious  and  political.  My  life  among 
them  was  a  daily  contending  against  seducers,  and  gently  argu- 
ing with  the  more  tractable ;  but  another  kind  of  warfare  I  had 
than  theirs. 

'^I  found  that  many  honest  men,  of  weak  judgments  and 
little  acquaintance  with  such  matters,  had  been  seduced  into  a 
disputing  vein,  and  made  it  too  much  of  their  religion  to  talk 
for  thb  opinion  and  for  that;  sometimes  for  state  democra- 
cy, and  sometimes  for  church  democracy ;  sometimes  against 
forms  of  prayer,  and  sometimes  against  infant  baptism^ 
which  yet  some  of  them  did  maintain;  sometimes  against 
set  times  of  prayer,  and  against  the  tying  of  ourselves  to 
any  duty  before  the  Spirit  move  us;  and  sometimes  about 
free-grace  and  free-will,  and  all  the  points  of  Antinomian- 
ism  and  Arminianism.  So  that  I  was  almost  always,  when 
I  had  opportunity,  disputing  with  one  or  other  of  them ; 
sometimes  for  our  civil  government,  and  sometimes  for  church 
order  and  government ;  sometimes  for  infant  baptism,  and  oft 
against  Antinomianism,  and  the  contrary  extreme.  But  their 
roost  frequent  and  vehement  disputes  were  for  liberty  of  con- 
science, as  they  called  it ;  that  is,  that  the  civil  magistrate  had 
nothing  to  do  to  determine  any  thing  in  matters  of  religion, 
by  constraint  or  restraint ;  but  every  man  might  not  only  hold, 
but  preach  and  do,  in  matters  of  religion,  what  he  pleased : 
that  the  civil  magistrate  hath  nothing  to  do  but  with  civil 
things,  to  keep  the  peace,  protect  the  church's  liberties,  &c.^ 

*  II  U  Tcry  intercttiDf^  to  find  that,  amidftt  all  the  heresies  which  infected 
libc  amy,  of  which  Ba&ter  speaks  so  stroDply,  the  heresy,  as  it  was  thea 
deemed,  cyf  religkms  liberty,  so  extensively  prevailed.  It  is  a  pleasing  feature 
in  the  character  of  the  army,  that  it  contended  more  vehemently  for  this  than 
for  any  other  point  of  doctrine  or  form  of  religion.  The  fanatical  Baptista 
and  Independenu  of  the  parliamentary  forces,  maintained,  two  hundred  ycara 
afD,  the  doctrine  to  which  the  enlightened  parliament  of  George  the  Fourth » 
ia  the  years  1628  and  1829,  was  brought  to  submit;  not  by  practised  politi- 
dansy  or  apiritoal  lords,  but  by  a  man  accustomed  from  his  earliest  youth  to 
the  use  of  arms,  and  tiie  arbitrary  command  of  an  am\y.  Among  soldiers, 
rettgioos  freedom  was  first  fiercely  contended  forj  and  by  a  soldier  its 

vol.  1.  B 
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**  I  found  that  one^hatf  dmoat,  of  th«  rtUgiotts  pirtjr  among 
thcnii  were  tuoh  as  were  either  orthodox,  or  bat  very  slightly 
touched  with  heterodoxy  $  and  almost  another  half  were  honest 
men,  that  stepped  further  into  the  contending  way  than  they 
cottld  well  get  out  of  again^  but  who,  with  competent  help, 
might  be  recovered.  There  were  a  few  fiery,  self^conceited 
men  among  them,  who  kindled  the  #est,  and  made  all  the  noise 
and  bttstlc)  and  carried  about  the  army  as  thfey  pleased  &  fdr 
the  greatest  part  of  the  common  Soldiers,  espeoi^ly  of  the  foot^ 
were  ignorant  men,  of  little  religion ;  abundance  of  them  were 
such  as  had  been  taken  prisoners^or  turned  out  of  garrisons  Under 
the  king,  and  had  been  soldiers  in  his  army.  These  would 
do  any  thing  to  please  their  officers,  and  were  ready  instru-* 
ments  for  the  seducersi  especially  in  their  great  Work|  Which 
was  to  cry  down  the  covenant^  to  villify  all  parish  ministers^  but 
especially  the  Scots  and  Presbyterians;  for  the  most  of  the  sol-* 
diers  that  I  spoke  with,  neter  took  the  covenant^  because  it  tied 
them  to  defend  the  king's  person^  and  to  extirpate  heresy  and 
schism. 

*'  When  I  perceived  that  it  was  a  few,  theii,  who  bore  thd 
bell,  and  did  all  the  hurt  among  them^  I  acquainted  UiySelf  with 
those  men^  and  would  be  oft  disputing  with  themi  in  the  hear-» 
ing  of  the  rest.  I  found  that  they  were  men  who  had  been  in 
London,  hatched  up  among  the  old  separatists,  and  had  mad^  it 
ail  the  matter  of  their  study  and  religion  to  rail  against  minis- 
ters, parish  churches,  and  Presbyterians ;  and  who  had  little 
other  knowledge,  or  discourse  of  any  thing  about  the  heart,  or 
heaven.  They  were  fierce  wiUi  pride  and  self-eonceitedness, 
and  had  gotten  a  very  great  conquest  over  their  charity,  both 
to  the  Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians :  whereas  many  of  those 
honest  soldiers  who  were  tainted  but  with  some  doubts  about 
liberty  of  conscience  or  Independency,  were  men  who  Would  dis- 
course of  the  points  of  sanctification  and  christian  experience 
very  seriously.  I  so  fkr  prevailed  in  opening  the  folly  of 
these  revilers  and  self- conceited  men,  as  that  some  of  them  be- 
came the  laughing-stock  of  the  soldiers  before  I  left  theni$  and 
when  they  preaclted,  for  great  pl^achers  they  wefi^,  their  weak*^ 
iiess  exposed  them  to  contempt.  A  great  patt  of  the  mischief 
was  done  among  the  soldiers  by  pamphlets,  which  were  abun*^ 

triumphs  have  hecD  coroplettil.    1  regret  Uiat  I  cannot  place  Baxter  in  the 
frunt  ranks  of  its  friends. 
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dantiy  disperaed,  such  as  Overton^  Martin  Mar-Priest,  and 
more  of  his  ;^  and  some  of  J.  Lilbum's,  who  was  one  of  the 
preaching  officers ;  and  divers  against  the  king,  and  agiunst  the 
ministry,  and  for  liberty  of  conscience,  &c.  The  soldiers  being 
usually  dispersed  in  quarters,  they  had  such  books  to  read,  when 
they  had  none  to  contradict  them. 

**  But  there  was  yet  a  more  dangerous  party  than  these 
among  the  soldiers,  who  took  the  direct  Jesuitical  way.  They  first 
moat  yehemently  declaimed  against  the  doctrine  of  election,  and 
for  the  power  of  free-will,  and  all  other  points  which  are  con«- 
troverted  between  the  Jesuits  and  Dominicans,  the  Arminians 
and  Calvinists.  They  then  as  fiercely  cried  down  our  present 
translation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  debased  their  authority, 
though  they  did  not  deny  them  to  be  divine.  They  cried 
down  all  our  ministry,  episcopal,  presbyterian,  and  independent, 
and  all  onr  churches.  They  vilified  almost  all  our  ordinary 
worship ;  they  allowed  of  no  aigument  from  Scripture,  but  what 
was  brought  in  its  express  words ;  they  were  vehement  against 
both  king  and  all  government,  except  popular:  and  against 
magistrates  meddling  in  matters  of  religion.  All  their  disputing 
i%a9  with  as  much  fierceness  as  if  they  had  been  ready  to  draw 
their  swords  upon  those  against  whom  they  disputed.  They 
trusted  more  to  policy,  scorn,  and  power,  than  to  argument* 
Tliey  would  bitterly  scorn  me  among  their  hearers,  to  preju« 
dice  them  before  they  entered  into  dispute.  They  avoided  me 
as  much  as  possible ;  but  when  we  did  come  to  it,  they  drowned 
all  reason  in  fierceness,  and  vehemency,  and  multitude  of  words, 
lliey  greatly  strove  for  places  of  command ;  and  when  any 
place  was  due  by  order  to  another  that  was  not  of  their  mind^ 
they  would  be  sure  to  work  him  out,  and  be  ready  to  mutiny  if 
they  had  not  their  will.  I  thought  they  were  principled  by  the 
Jesuits,  and  acted  all  for  their  interest,  and  in  their  way.  B«t 
the  seeret  spring  was  out  of  sight,  lliese  were  the  same  men 
that  afterwards  were  called  Levellers,  who  rose  up  against  Crom^ 

*  TbcM  psapUeto  were  imiutioos  of  the  Maitiii  Mar^Prekla  attacfct 
lipoo  tbe  btshopi  and  clergy  io  the  reif:ii  of  Elizabeth.  They  partake  of  th« 
•rrerity,  and,  indeed,  scurrility,  of  their  prototypes,  and  were  calculated  to 
pwdupe  mif  coMideraJble  effect.  Tbcy  were  mottfy  aaonyaioot,  but  ba«» 
been  oommooly  ascribed  to  Overton,  Lilbum,  and  persMia  o£  that  cUm.  All 
adnirable  account  of  Lilbum,  with  a  very  correct  view  of  his  character,  is 
grven  in  Godwin's  History  of  the  CommonWeatth.'  Overton,  I  suspect,  ^as 
an  infidel — a  character  then  rather  uncommon.  He  wrote  a  pamphlet  to  prove 
mail's  materiality,  which  made  considerable  noise  at  the  time. 
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welly  and  were  surprised  at  Burford,  having  then  deceived  and 
drawn  to  them  many  more.  Thompson,  the  general  of  the 
levellers,  who  was  slain  then,  was  no  greater  a  man  than  one  of 
the  corporals  of  Bethel's  troop;  the  comet  and  others  being 
much  worse  than  he.' 

^^Thus/'  concludes  Baxter^  *^have  I  given  you  a  taste  of  my 
employment  in  the  army.*'  For  such  employment  he  was  of 
all  men  singularly  qualified.  Nothing  but  an  extraordinary 
taste  for  disputation,  could  have  disposed  him  to  enter  on,  or 
have  enabled  him  to  continue  in,  such  a  service.  Making 
allowance  for  the  colouring,  which  the  state  of  his  mind,  and 
the  extraordinary  nature  of  his  circumstances,  must  have  pro- 
duced, it  will  be  granted,  that  such  another  army  as  that  of 
the  Parliament,  at  this  period,  the  world  never  saw  before,  or 
since.  Baxter  endeavours  to  account  for  its  peculiar  character, 
from  the  influence  of  a  few  individuals.  But,  whatever  may 
be  ascribed  to  them  as  the  proximate  causes  of  particular  events, 
it  is  certain  that  other  and  more  powerful  causes  formed  the 
characters  of  these  soldiers,  and  are  necessary  to  account  for  the 
appearance  which  they  presented.  Civil  and  ecclesiastical 
oppression  had  goaded  many  to  desperation;  the  hope  and 
love  of  liberty  inspired  that  heroic  ardour,  which  nothing  could 
subdue;  the  detection  of  many  a  false  pretence,  and  the  discovery 
of  many  important  errors,  by  which  they  had  long  been  abused 
and  deluded,  induced  suspicions  and  doubts,  and  instigated  to  a 
licentious  freedom  of  inquiry.  Authority  had  lost  all  its  weight; 
and  truth,  stripped  of  all  adventitious  ornament  and  recommend- 
ation, seemed  clothed  with  irresistible  charms.  The  period  of 
darkness  and  the  reign  of  terror  were  regarded  to  have  passed 
away ;  and  the  dawn  of  peace,  liberty,  and  religion,  all  over  the 
the  world,  was  supposed  to  have  commenced.  Baxter's  exertiona 
to  stem  the  progress  of  these  men,  however  well-meant,  were  like 
attempts  to  check  a  volcano,  by  throwing  stones  into  the  crater; 
or  to  resist  the  mountain  torrent  by  a  wicker  embankment.  The 
tempest  which  had  been  long  collecting  at  length  burst  with 
tremendous  fury;  but,  though,  for  a  time,  it  scattered  dismay  and 
desolation  all  around,  it  finally  cleared  the  political  and  reli- 
gious atmosphere,  and  rendered  it  capable  of  being  breathed  by 
free  men  bnd  Christians. 

As  Baxter's  account  of  the  army  is  drawn  up  under  the  influ* 

*  Life,  part  L  pp.  50—54. 
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ence  of  strong  feeling,  arising  prcibably  from  the  disappointment 
be  experienced  in  his  attempts  to  cool  down  their  ardour,  and 
reconcile  their  theological  quarrels,  it  may  be  proper  to  present 
to  the  reader  the  character  of  these  soldiers,  as  drawn  by  another 
who  was  very  intimate  with  them,  and  whose  testimony  is  en- 
titled to  much  respect. 

^  The  officers  of  this  army,''  says  Sprigge,  ^^were  such  as  knew 
little  more  of  war  than  our  own  unhappy  wars  had  taught  them, 
except  some  few.  Indeed,  I  may  say  this,  they  were  better 
Christians  than  soldiers ;  wiser  in  faith  than  in  fighting;  and  could 
believe  a  victory  sooner  than  contrive  it ;  yet  were  they  as  wise  in 
soldiery  as  the  little  time  and  experience  they  had  could  make 
them.  Many  of  the  officers,  with  their  men,  were  much  engaged 
in  prayer  and  reading  the  Scriptures ;  an  exercise  that  soldiers, 
till  of  late,  have  used  but  little;  and  thus  they  went  on  and  pros- 
pered. Men  conquer  better  as  they  are  saints  than  soldiers ; 
and  in  die  '^counties  where  they  came,  they  left  something  of 
God  as  well  as  of  Caesar  behind  them ;  something  of  piety  as 
well  as  pay. 

^  The  army  was,  what  by  example  and  justice,  kept  in  good 
order,  both  in  respect  of  itself  and  of  the  country ;  nor  was  it 
their  pay  that  pacified  them ;  for,  had  they  not  had  more  civility 
than  money,  things  had  not  been  so  fairly  managed.  There 
were  many  of  them  differing  in  opinion,  yet  not  in  action  or 
business ;  they  all  agreed  to  preserve  the  kingdom ;  they  pros- 
pered more  in  their  amity  than  uniformity.  Whatever  their 
opiiiioQs  were,  they  plundered  none  with  them,  they  betrayed 
none  with  them,  nor  disobeyed  the  state  with  them ;  and  they 
were  more  visibly  pious  and  peaceable  in  their  opinions  than 
those  we  eall  more  orthodox.''^ 

This  is  the  testimony  of  one  whom  Baxter  would  perhaps 
have  called  a  sectary;  but  he  was  chaplain  to  the  good  ortho- 
dox Presbyterian,  General  Fairfax,  and  could  not,  therefore,  have 
been  very  wild.  Besides,  his  whole  account  is  characterised  by 
sobriety,  and  accounts  better  for  the  conduct  and  success  of  the 
army,  than  some  parts  of  Baxter's  description.  It  is  a  duty, 
while  recording  events,  and  describing  characters  as  they  really 
existed,  to  embrace  every  fair  opportunity  of  vindicating  the  brave 
and,  I  must  call  them,  enlightened  men,  who  fought  the  battle  of 
England's  liberties,  and  to  whose  memories  a  large  debt  of 
gmtitude  still  remains  undischarged.  * 

'  Sprigge's  <  Angtia  Rediviva/  pp.  3^,  325. 
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''  As  soon  as  I  came  to  the  army/'  Baxter  proceeds,  '^  it 
inarched  speedily  down  into  the  west,  because  the  king  had  no 
army  left  there  but  the  Lord  Goring's,  and  it  would  not  suffer  the 
fugitives  of  Naseby-fight  to  come  thither  to  strengthen  them.  We 
came  quickly  down  to  Somerton,  when  Goring  was  at  Langport ; 
which  lying  upon  the  river,  Massey  was  sent  to  keep  him  in  on 
the  further  side,  while  Fairfax  attended  him  on  this  side,  with 
his  army.  One  day  they  faced  each  other,  and  did  nothing ;  the 
next  day  they  came  to  their  ground  again.  Betwixt  the  two 
armies  was  a  narrow  lane,  which  went  between  some  meadows  in 
a  bottom,  and  a  small  brook  crossed  the  lane  with  a  narrow 
,l)ridge.  Goring  planted  two  or  three  small  pieces  at  the  head  of 
the  lane  to  keep  the  passage,  and  there  placed  his  best  horse ;  so 
that  none  could  come  to  them,  but  over  that  narrow  bridge,  and 
up  that  steep  lane,  upon  the  mouth  of  those  pieces.  After  many 
hours  facing  each  other,  Fairfax's  great  ordnance  affrighting, 
more  than  hurting,  Goring's  men,  and  some  musqueteers  being 
sent  to  drive  them  from  under  the  hedges,  at  last  Cromwell  bid 
Whalley  send  three  of  his  troops  to  charge  the  enemy,  and  he 
sent  three  of  the  General's  own  regiment  to  second  them ;  all 
being  of  Cromwell's  own  regiment.  Whalley  sent  Major  Bethel, 
Captain  Evanson,  and  Captain  Grove,  to  charge ;  Major  Des« 
borough,  with  another  troop  or  two,  came  after ;  as  they  could  go 
but  one  or  two  abreast  over  the  bridge.  By  the  time  Bethel 
and  Evanson,  with  their  teoops  were  got  up  to  the  top  of  the 
lane,  they  met  with  a  select  party  of  Goring's  best  horse,  and 
charged  them  at  sword's  point,  whilst  you  would  eount  three  or 
four  hundred,  and  then  put  them  to  retreat.  In  the  flight  they 
pursued  them  too  far  to  the  main  body ;  for  the  dust  was  so 
great,  being  m  the  very  hottest  time  of  summer,  that  they  who 
were  in  it  could  scarce  see  each  other;  but  I,  who  stood 
over  them  upon  the  brow  of  the  hill,  saw  all.  When  they  saw 
themselves  upon  the  face  of  Goring's  army,  they  fled  back  in 
haste,  and  by  the  time  they  came  to  the  lane  again.  Captain 
Grove's  troop  was  ready  to  relieve  them,  and  Desborough  be* 
hind  him.  They  then  rallied  again,  and  the  five  or  six  troops 
together  marched  towards  all  Goring's  army ;  but  before  they 
came  to  the  front,  I  could  discern  the  rear  begin  to  run,  and  so 
beginning  in  the  rear,  they  all  fled  before  they  endured  any 
charge }  nor  was  there  a  blow  struck  that  day,  but  by  Bethel's 
and  Evanson's  troops,  on  that  side,  and  a  few  musqueteers  in  the 
hedges.     Goring's  army  fled  to  Bridgewater ;  and  very  few  of 
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them  were  either  killed  or  taken  in  the  fight  or  the  pursuit.  I 
happened  to  be  next  to  Major  Harrison  as  soon  as  the  flight 
b^an,  and  heard  him  with  a  loud  voice  break  forth  into  the 
praises  of  Qod  with  fluent  expressions,  as  if  he  had  been  in  a 
rapture."* 

It  was  while  at  Langport,  that  a  remarkable  circumstance 
took  place,  which  continued  for  a  long  time  to  be  privately  cir- 
culated to  the  great  prejudice  of  Baxter's  character.  Will 
the  leader  believe  that  he  was  actually  charged  with  killing  a 
man  in  cold  blood  with  his  own  hand  !  At  last  it  was  publicly 
laid  to  his  charge  by  Major  Jennings  himself,  in  the  form  of  an 
affidavit,  and  published  by  Vernon,  in  the  preface  to  his  life  of 
Dr.  Heylin.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  this  extraordinary 
document,  with  Baxter's  answer  to  it : 

^  Mr.  Baxter  may  be  pleased  to  call  to  mind,''  says  that  in* 
veterate  enemy  of  the  Nonconformists,  ^^  what  was  done  to  one 
Major  Jennings  the  last  war,  in  that  fight  that  was  between 
Lyndsel  and  Langford,  in  the  county  of  Salop ;  where  the  king's 
paity  having  unfortunately  the  worst  of  the  day,  the  poor  mm 
was  stripped  almost  naked,  and  left  for  dead  in  the  field. 
Mr.  Baxter,  and  one  Lieutenant  Hurdman,  taking  their  walk 
among  the  wounded  and  dead  bodies,  perceived  some  life  left 
in  the  Major,  and  Hurdman  run  him  through  the  body  in  cold 
blood.  Mr.  Baxter  all  the  while  looking  on,  and  taking  off,  with 
his  pwn  hand,  the  king's  picture  firom  about  his  neck,  told 
him,  as  he  was  swimming  in  his  gore,  that  he  was  a  popish  rogue, 
and  that  was  his  crucifix.  This  picture  was  kept  by  Mr. 
Baxter  for  many  years,  till  it  was  got  from  him,  but  not  without 
much  difficulty,  by  one  Mr.  Bomerfield,  who  then  lived  with  Sir 
Hiomas  Rous.  He  generously  restored  it  to  the  poor  man,  now 
alive  at  Wick,  near  Pershore,  in  Worcestershire,  although,  at  the 
fight,  supposed  to  be  dead ;  being,  after  the  wounds  given  him, 
dcB^^  op  and  down  the  field  by  the  merciless  soldiers.    Mr. 

*  M^or-Geoend  Harrison  was  the  son  of  a  grasler  at  Nantwicfa,  in  Clie« 
iyic»aq4  bffad  an  attorney^  but  quiitad  that  profession  in  tlie  he|^innin§^  of 
the  civil  war.  He  was  a  man  ^f  courage  and  uf  great  volubility,  and  was  of 
iin^Ur  use  to  Cromwell  in  subduing  the  Presbyterians.  He  was  one  of  those 
wbo  friended  for  a  legal  $rial  of  Charles  I.,  whom  he  yodercook  to  bring  from 
HuwU  C^ftht,  for  that  purpose.  He  is  said  to  have  amused  Fairfax  with  long 
prayeri,  for  which  he  bad  en  admirable  talent,  at  the  time  of  the  king's  exe- 
cution. He  was  one  of  the  ten  regicides,  as  they  were  called,  who  were  exe* 
rated  in  Oelobery  ^60,  ^d  f}ac4  e^nl^pg  in  i\^  eaMs^  fpjr  which  he  suffered, 
-^Cramger's  Biog,  Hist,  vol,  iii.  p.  65. 
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Baxter  approved  of 'tlie  inhumanity  by  feeding  his  eyes  with 
so  bloody  and  so  barbarous  a  spectacle. 

*'  I,  Thomas  Jennings,  subscribe  to  the  truth  of  this  narrative^ 
and  have  hereunto  put  my  hand  and  seal^  this  second  day  of 
March,  1682."» 

In  reply  to  this  extraordinary  charge,  Baxter  says : 

^^  j[  do  not  think  Major  Jennings  knowingly  made  this  lie ; 
but  was  directed  by  somebody's  report,  and  my  sending  him  the 
medal.  I  do  solemnly  protest,  that  to  my  knowledge,  I  never 
saw  Major  Jennings ;  that  I  never  saw  a  man  wound,  hurt, 
strip  or  touch  him  ;  that  I  never  spake  a  word  to  him,  much  less 
any  word  here  affirmed ;  that  I  neither  took  the  picture  from 
about  his  neck,  nor  saw  who  did  it ;  that  I  was  not  in  the  field 
when  it  was  done;  that  I  walked  not  among  any  wounded  or  dead, 
nor  heard  of  any  killed,  but  of  one  man;  and  that  the  picture 
was  never  got  from  me  with  difficulty;  but  that  this  is  the  truth, — 
The  parliament  had  a  few  men  in  Langford  House,  and  the  king 
at  Lyndsel,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  asunder,  who  used  oft  to 
skirmish  and  dare  each  other  in  the  fields  between.  Mv  innocent 
father  being  prisoner  at  Lyndsel ;  and  I,  being  at  Langford,  re- 
solved not  to  go  thence  till  he  was  delivered;  I  saw  the  soldiers 
go  out,  as  they  oft  did,  and  in  another  field  discerned  them  to  medt 
and  fight.  I  knew  not  that  they  had  seen  Jennings ;  but,  being 
in  the  house,  a  soldier  showed  a  small  medal  of  gilt  silver, 
bigger  than  a  shilling,  and  told  us  that  he  wounded  Jennings,  and 
took  his  coat,  and  took  that  medal  from  about  his  neck;  I  bought 
it  of  him  for  eighteen-pence,  no  one  offering  more.  Some 
years  after,  the  first  time  that  I  heard  where  he  was,  I  fi-eely 
desired  Mr.  Somerfield  to  give  it  him  from  me,  who  had  never 
seen  him ;  supposing  it  was  a  mark  of  honour  which  might  be 
usefiil  to  him.  And  now  these  lies  are  all  the  thanks  that  ever 
I  had."»' 

Such  is  Baxter's  full  and  satisfactory  explanation  of  ojne  of 
the  most  improbable  and  wicked  calumnies  that  ever  was  pro- 
pagated against  a  man  of  God.  It  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the 
state  of  the  times,  that  such  a  base  story  could  find  reporters  and 
believers,  not  only  among  the  ignorant  and  the  profligate,  but 
even  among  the  respectable  part  of  the  clerg}'.  It  was  believed 
and  circulated  not  merely  by  such  persons  as  Vernon,  and  Long, 
and  Lestrange ;  but  by  Dr.  Boreman,  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 

«  Baxter's  True  Hist,  of  Councils,  pp.  1—6. 
^  Ibid. 
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bridge;  and  Dr.  Allestry,  of  Oxford.  The  latter,  holvever, 
much  to  hb  credit,  wrote  him  a  letter  of  apology.  But  we  must 
now  retarn  to  the  account  of  the  army. 

^  Goring  immediately  fled  with  his  army  further  westward, 
to  Exeter ;  but  Fairfax  stayed  to  besiege  Bridgewater ;  and  after 
two  days  it  was  taken  by  storm,  in  which  Colonel  Hammond's 
service  was  much  magnified.  Mr.  Peters,  having  come  to  the  army 
from  London  but  a  day  before,  went  presently  back  with  the 
news  of  Goring's  rout :  when  an  hundred  pounds  reward  was 
voted  to  himself  for  bringing  the  news,  and  to  Major  Bethel  for 
his  service  ;  but  no  reward  was  given  to  Captain  EviCnson,  be- 
cause he  was  no  sectary.  Bethel  alone  had  all  the  glory  and 
applause  from  Cromwell  and  that  party. 

^  FVom  Bridgewater  the  army  went  back  towards  Bristol ; 
where  Prince  Rupert  was  taking  Nunny  Castle  and  Bath  in 
the  way.  At  Bristol  they  continued  the  siege  about  a  month. 
After  the  first  three  days,  I  fell  sick  of  a  fever,  the  plague  being 
round  about  my  quarters.  As  soon  as  I  felt  my  disease,  I  rode 
six  or  seven  miles  back  into  the  country,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing, with  much  ado,  I  got  to  Bath.  Here  Dr.  Venner  was  my 
careful  physician  :  and  when  I  was  near  death,  far  from  all  my 
acquaintance,  it  pleased  God  to  restore  me ;  and  on  the  four- 
teenth day  the  fever  ended  in  a  crisis.  But  it  left  me  so  emaci- 
ated and  weak,  that  it  was  long  ere .  I  recovered  the  little 
strength  I  had  before.  I  came  back  to  Bristol  siege  three  or 
four  days  before  the  city  was  taken.  The  foot,  which  were  to 
storm  the  works,  would  not  go  on  unless  the  horse,  who  had  no 
service  to  do,  went  vrith  them.  So  Whalley's  regiment  was 
fain  to  go  on  to  encourage  the  foot,  and  to  stand  to  be  shot  at 
before  the  ordnance,  while  the  foot  stormed  the  forts.  Here  Major 
Bethel,  who  in  the  last  fight  had  his  thumb  shot,  had  a  shot 
in  his  thigh,  of  which  he  died,  and  was  much  lamented.  The 
ontworks^being  taken.  Prince  Rupert  yielded  up  the  city,  upon 
terms  that  he  might  march  away  with  his  soldiers,  leaving  their 
ordnance  and  arms. 

''After  thi»,  the  army  marched  to  Sherborne  Castle,  the  Earl 
of  Bristol's  house :  which,, after  a  fortnight's  siege,  they  took  by 
storm ;  and  that  on  a  side  which  one  would  think  could  never 
have  been  that  way  taken.  While  they  were  there,  the  country- 
men, called  clubmen^  rose  near  Shaftsbury,  and  got  upon  the 
top  of  a  hilL    A  party  was  sent  out  against  them,  who  marched 
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up  the  hilli  and  routed  them ;  though  some  of  the  ya|i«iite9t 
men  were  alain  in  the  front. 

'^  When  Sherborne  Caatle  was  taken,  part  of  the  army  went 
backhand  took  in  a  small  garrison  by  Salisburyi  called  Lang- 
ford  house^  and  so  marched  to  Winchester  Castle^  and  took  that 
after  a  week's  siege,  or  little  more.  From  thenoe  Cromwell 
went,  with  a  good  party,  to  besiege  Basing*house,  the  Marquis 
of  Winchester's,  which  had  frustrated  great  sieges  hereto- 
fore. Here  Colonel  Hammond  was  taken  prisoner  into  the 
house,  afterwards  the  house  was  taken  by  storm,  and  he  saved 
the  Marquis  and  others ;  and  much  riches  were  taken  by  the 
soldiers*^ 

^'  In  the  mean  time  the  rest  of  the  army  marched  down  again 
tpwards  the  Lord  Goring,  and  Cromwell  Came  after  them» 
When  we  followed  Lord  Goring  westward,  we  found  that, 
above  all  other  armies  of  the  king,  his  soldiers  were  most  hated 
by  the  people,  for  their  incredible  profaneness,  and  their  un- 
merciful plundering,  many  of  them  being  foreigners.  A  sober 
gentleman,  whom  I  quartered  with  at  South  Pederton,  in  Smner- 
setshire,  averred  to  me,  that,  when  with  him,  a  company  of  them 
pricked  their  fingers,  and  let  the  blood  run  into  tlie  cup,  and 
drank  a  health  to  the  devil  in  it :  and  no  place  could  I  come 
into,  but  their  horrid  impiety  and  outrages  made  them  odious. 

'^  The  army  marched  down  by  Hunnington  to  Ca^eter  \  where 
I  continued  near  three  we^ks  among  them  at  the  siege,  and 
then  Whalley's  regiment,  with  the  General's,  Fleetwood's,  and 
others,  being  sent  back,  1  returned  with  them  and  left  the  siege } 
which  continued  till  the  city  was  taken.  The  army  following 
Goring  into  Cornwall,  there  (breed  him  to  lay  down  arms,  his 
men  going  away  beyond  sea,  or  elsewhere,  without  their  arms  { 
and  at  last,  Pendennis  Castle,  and  all  the  garrisons  there,  were 
taken. 

^^  In  the  mean  time,  Whalley  was  to  command  the  return  of 
the  party  of  horse,  to  keep  in  the  garrison  of  Oxford  till  the  army 
could  come  to  besiege  it :  and  so  in  the  extreme  winter,  he 
quartered  about  six  weeks  in  Buckinghamshire ;  and  then  was 
sent  to  lay  siege  to  Banbury  Castle,  where  Sir  William  Comptou 
was  governor,  who  had  wearied  out  one  long  siege  biefore. 
There  I  was  with  them  above  two  months,  till  the  castle  was 
taken ;  and  then  he  was  sent  to  lay  siege  to  Worcester,  with  the 

«  Life,  part  1.  pp.  64,  S5. 
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faelp  of  the  Northampton,  and  Warwick,  and  Newport  Paffiel 
soldiers,  who  had  assisted  him  at  Banbury.  At  Worcester,  be 
lay  in  sieee  eleven  weeks  x  and  at  the  same  time,  the  army 
being  come  up  from  the  west,  lay  in  siege  at  Oxford* 

'*  By  this  time.  Colonel  Whalley,  though  Cromwell's  kinsman, 
and  commander  of  the  trusted  regiment,  grew  odious  among  the 
sectarian  commanders  at  the  head  quarters.  For  my  sake  he 
was  called  a  Presbyterian,  though  neither  he  nor  I  were  of  that 
judgment  in  several  points ;  Major  Salloway  not  omitting  to 
use  his  industry  in  the  matter  to  that  end.  When  he  had  brought 
the  city  to  a  necessity  of  present  yielding,  two  or  three  days 
before  it  yielded.  Colonel  Rainsborough  was  sent  from  Oxford, 
which  had  yielded,  with  some  regiments  of  foot  to  command  in 
chiefs  partly  that  he  might  be  governor  there,  and  not  What* 
ley,  when  the  city  was  surrendered.  So  when  it  was  yielded, 
Rainsborough  was  governor,  to  head  and  gratify  the  sectaries, 
and  settle  city  and  county  in  their  way :  but  the  committee  of 
the  county  were  for  Whalley,  and  lived  in  distaste  with  Rains* 
borough,  and  the  sectaries  prospered  there  no  further  than 
Worcester  city  itself,  a  place  which  deserved  such  a  judgment ; 
but  all  the  country  was  free  from  their  infection« 

^Ail  this  while,  as  I  had  friendly  converse  with  the  sober 
part,  so  I  was  still  employed  with  the  rest  as  before,  in  preach'* 
log,  conference,  and  disputing  against  their  confounding 
errors  ;  and  in  all  places  where  we  went,  the  sectarian  soldiers 
much  infected  the  counties,  by  their  pamphlets  and  converge* 
The  people  admiring  the  conquering  army,  were  rendy  to  le^ 
ceive  whatsoever  they  commended  to  them;  and  it  was  the  way  of 
the  faction  to  represent  what  they  sud,  as  the  sense  of  the  army, 
and  to  make  the  people  believe  that  whatever  opinion  thity  vent* 
ed,  which  one  in  forty  of  the  army  owned  not,  was  the  army's 
opinion.  When  we  quartered  at  Agmondesham,  in  Bucking- 
hamshire, some  sectaries  of  Chesham  had  set  up  a  public  meet* 
ing  for  conference,  to  propagate  their  opinions  through  all  the 
country ;  and  this  in  the  church,  by  the  encouragement  of  an 
ignorant  sectarian  lecturer,  one  Bramble,  whom  they  had  got  in, 
while  Dr.  Cook,  the  pastor,  and  Mr*  Richardson,  his  curate,  durst 
not  contradict  them.  When  this  public  talking^day  came, 
Bethers  troopers,  with  other  sectarian  soldiers,  must  be  there  to 
confirm  the  Chesham  men,  and  make  men  believe  that  the  armv 
was  for  them.  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  be  there  also,  and 
took  divers  sober  officers  with  me,  to  let  them^see  that  more  of 
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the  army  were  against  them  than  for  them.  I  took  the  reading 
pew,  and  Pitchford's  comet  and  troopers  took  the  gallery.  And 
there  I  found  a  crowded  congregation  of  poor  well-meaning 
people,  who  came  in  the  simplicity  of  their  hearts  to  be  deceived. 
Then  did  the  leader  of  the  Chesham  men  begin,  and  afterwards 
Pitchford's  soldiers  set  in,  and  I  alone  disputed  against  them 
from  morning  until  almost  night ;  for  I  knew  their  trick,  that  if 
I  had  but  gone  out  first,  they  would  have  prated  what  boasting 
words  they  listed  when  I  was  gone,  and  made  the  people  believe 
that  they  had  baffled  me,  or  got  the  best ;  therefore,  I  stayed  it 
out  till  they  first  rose  and  went  away.  The  abundance  of  non- 
sense which  they  uttered  that  day,  may  partly  be  seen  in  Mr. 
Edward's '  Gangrsena ;'  for  I  had  wrote  a  letter  of  it  to  a  friend  in 
London,  so  that  and;  another  were  put  into  Mr.  Edward's  book^ 
without  my  name.*^  But  some  of  the  sober  people  of  Agmondes- 
ham,  gave  me  abundance  of  thanks  for  that  day's  work,  which 
they  said  would  never  be  there  forgotten ;  I  heard  also  that  the 
sectaries  were  so  discouraged  that  they  never  met  there  any 
more.  I  am  sure  I  had  much  thanks  from  Dr.  Cook,  and  Mr. 
Richardson,  who,  being  obnoxious  to  their  displeasure  for  being 
for  the  king,  durst  not  open  their  mouths  themselves.  After  the 
conference,  I  talked  with  the  lecturer,  Mr.  Bramble,  and  found 
him  little  wiser  than  the  rest. 

**  The  chief  impediments  to  the  success  of  my  endeavours,  I 
found,  were  only  two :  the  discountenance  of  Cromwell,  and  the 
chief  officers  of  his  mind,  which  kept  me  a  stranger  from  their 
meetings  and  councils ;  and  my  incapacity  of  speaking  to  many, 
as  soldiers'  quarters  are  scattered  far  from  one  another,  and 
I  could  be  but  in  one  place  at  once.  So  that  one  troop  at  a 
time,  ordinarily,  and  some  few  more  extraordinary,  was  all  that 
I  could  speak  to.  The  most  of  the  service  I  did  beyond 
Whalley's  regiment  was,  by  the  help  of  Capt.  Lawrence,  with 
some  of  the  General's  regiment,  and  sometimes  I  had  converse  with 
Major  Harrison  and  a  few  others ;  but  I  found  that  if  the  army 
had  only  had  ministers  enough,  who  would  have  done  such  little 
as  I  did,  all  their  plot  might  have  been  broken,  and  king,  parlia- 
ment, and  religion,  might  have  been  preserved.  I,  therefore,  sent 
abroad  to  get  some  more  ministers  among  them,  but  I  could  get 
none.    Saltmarsh  and  Dell  were  the  two  great  preachers  at  the 

*  This  letter  appears  in  the  third  part  of  that  precious  coUection  of  ab« 
surdity,  calumoy,  and  lying.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Baxter  should  have 
ooDtribttted  any  thing  to  such  a  farrago  of  nonsense  and  wickedness. 
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haid  quarters ;  but  honest  and  judicious  Mr,  Edward  Bowles 
kept  still  with  the  General.'  At  last  I  got  Mr.  Cook,  of  FoxhuU, 
to  come  to  assist  me ;  and  the  soberer  part  of  the  officers  and 
soldiers  of  Whalley's  regiment  were  willing  to  remunerate  him 
out  of  their  own  pay.  A  month  or  two  he  stayed  and  assisted 
me;  but  was  quickly  weary,  and  left  them  again.  He  was  a 
very  worthy,  humble,  laborious  man,  unwearied  in  preaching, 
but  weary  when  he  had  not  opportunity  to  preach,  and  weary  of 
the  spirits  he  had  to  deal  with. 

^  AH  this  while,  though  I  cume  not  near  Cromwell,  his  designs 
were  visible,  and  I  saw  him  continually  acting  his  part*  The 
Lord  General  suffered  him  to  govern  and  do  all,  and  to  choose 
almost  all  the  officers  of  the  army.  He  first  made  Ireton  com- 
missary-general ;  and  when  any  troop  or  company  was  to  be 
disposed  of,  or  any  considerable  officer's  place  was  void,  he  was 
sure  to  put  a  sectary  in  the  place :  and  when  the  brunt  of  the 
war  was  over,  he  looked  not  so  much  at  their  valour  as  their 
opinions ;  so  that,  by  degrees,  he  had  headed  the  greatest  part 
of  the  army  with  anabaptists,  antinomians,  seekers,  or  separatists, 
at  best.  All  these  he  led  together  by  the  point  of  liberty  of 
conscience,  which  was  the  common  interest  in  which  they  did 
unite.  Yet  all  the  sober  party  were  carried  on  by  his  profession, 
that  he  only  promoted  the  universal  interest  of  the  godly,  with- 
out any  distinction  or  partiality  at  all ;  but  still,  when  a  place 
fell  void,  it  was  twenty  to  one  a  sectary  had  it ;  and  if  a  godly 
man,  of  any  other  mind  or  temper,  had  a  mind  to  leave  the 
army,  he  would,  secretly  or  openly,  further  it.  Yet  did  he  not 
openly  profess  what  opinion  he  was  of  himself:  but  the  most 
that  he  said  for  any  was  for  Anabaptism  and  Antinomianism, 
which  he  usually  seemed  to  own.  Harrison,  who  was  then  great 
with  him,  was  for  the  same  opinions.  He  would  not  dispute 
with  me  at  all ;  but  he  would,  in  good  discourse,  very  fluently 
poor  out  himself  in  the  extolling  of  free  grace,  which  was 
'  savoury  to  those  that  had  right  principles,  though  he  had  some 
misunderstandings  of  free  grace  himself.  He  was  a  man  of  ex- 
cellent natural  parts  for  affection  and  oratory,  but  not  well  seen 
in  the  principles  of  his  religion ;  of  a  sanguine  complexion, 

*  Mr,  Bowles  left  the  army  in  January,  1645,  for  his  charge  at  York,  and 
wm  tncoeedcd  by  DeU,  as  chaplain  to  the  General.  He  and  Saltraarsh  were 
both  inclined  to  Antinomianism*  The  latter  was  a  complete  mystic ;  though 
perhaps  both  went  further  afterwards,  than  when  they  were  about  Fairfax, 
who  seems  to  have  been  a  moderate,  sober-minded  man.»4Mrj^^e'«  Anglia^ 
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naturally  of  such  vivacity^  hilarity,  and  alacrity,  as  another  man 
hath  when  he  hath  drunken  a  cup  too  much;  but  naturally,  also, 
so  far  from  humble  thoughts  of  himself,  that  pride  was  his  ruin. 

'*  All  the  two  years  that  I  was  in  the  army,  eren  my  old  bosom 
friend,  who  had  lived  in  my  house  and  been  dearest  to  me,  James 
Berry,  then   captain,  after  colonel    and  major-general,  then 
lord  of  the  Upper  House,  who  had  formerly  invited  me  to  Crom^ 
weirs  old  troop,  did  never  once  invite  me  to  the  army  at  first, 
nor  invite  me  to  his  quarters  after,  nor  ever  once  came  to  visit 
me,  or  even  saw  me,  save  twice  or  thrice  that  we  met  accident- 
ally.    So  potent  is  the  interest  of  ourselves  and  our  opinionis 
with  us,  against  all  other  bonds  whatever.     He  that  forsaketh 
himself  in  forsaking  his  own  opinions,  may  well  be  expected  to 
forsake  his  friend,  who  adhereth  to  the  way  which  he  forsaketh; 
•and  that  change  which  maketh  him  think  he  was  himself  an 
ignorant,  misguided  man  before,  must  needs  make  him  think 
his  friend  to  be  still  ignorant  and  misguided,  and  value  him  ac-^ 
eorditigly.    He  was  a  man,  I  verily  think,  before  the  warsj 
of  great  sincerity;   of  very  good  natural    parts,   especially 
mathematical  and  mechanical;    affectionate  in  religion,  and 
while  conversant  with  humbling  providences,    doctrines,  and 
company,  he  carried  himself  as  a  very  great  enemy  to  pride : 
but  when  Cromwell  made  him  his  favourite,  and  his  extraordi- 
nary valour  was  crowned  with  extraortlinary  success,  and  when 
he  had  been  awhile  most  conversant  with  those,  who,  in  religion, 
thought  tlie  old  Puritan  ministers  were  dull,  self-conceited  men, 
of  a  lower  form,  and  that  new  light  had  declared  I  know  not 
what  to  be  a  higher  attainment,  his  mind,  his  aim,  his  talk  and 
all  were  altered  accordingly.    And  as  ministers  of  the  old  way 
%rere  lower,  and  sectaries  much  higher,  in  his  esteem  than  for* 
merly ;  so  he  vras  much  higher  in  his  own  esteem  when  he 
thought  he  had  attained  much  higher,  than  he  was  before,  when 
he  sat  with  his  fellows  in  the  common  form.    Being  nev«r  weit 
studied  in  the  body  of  divinity,  but  taking  his  light  among  the 
sectaries,  before  the  light  which  longer  and  patient  studies  of 
divinity  should  have  possessed  him  with,  he  lived  after  as  ho- 
nestly as  could  be  expected  in  one  that  taketh  error  for  tratby 
and  evil  to  be  good. 

^  After  this,  he  was  president  of  the  agitators,  a  major*gene« 
ral  and  lord,  a  principal  person  in  the  changes,  and  the  chief 
executioner  iu  pulling  down  Richard  Cromwell ;  and  then  one 
of  the  governing  council  of  state.    All  this  was  promoted  by 
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the  mitiindtfrttanditig  of  Protridence }  for  he  verily  thought 
that  God^  by  their  viotoiieB,  had  to  called  them  to  look  after  the 
goftmmeat  of  the  land,  and  to  entrusted  them  with  the  welfiire 
of  all  hie  people  here^  that  they  were  reiponeible  for  it,  and 
might  not  in  tonsdence  stand  still  while  any  thing  was  done 
wluch  they  thought  was  against  that  interest  which  they  judged 
to  be  the  interest  of  the  people  of  Qod» 

'*  As  he  waa  the  chief  in  pulling  down,  he  was  one  of  the  first 
that  fell :  for  Sir  Arthur  Haselrigge  taking  Portsmouth,  his 
regiment  of  horse^  sent  to  block  it  up,  went  most  of  them 
to  Sir  Arthur.  And  when  the  army  was  melted  to  nothing, 
and  the  king  ready  to  come  in,  the  eouneil  of  state  imprisoned 
him,  because  he  would  not  promise  to  live  peaceably;  and  after^ 
wards  he  (being  one  of  the  four  whom  General  Monk  had  the 
worst  thoughts  oQ  was  closely  confined  in  Scarborough  Castle  $ 
but)  being  released,  he  became  a  gardener,  and  lived  in  a  safer 
state  than  in  all  his  greatness/ 

^  When  Worcester  siege  Was  oter,  haYing  seen^  with  joy,  Kid- 
derminster, and  my  Mends  there  once  again,  the  country  being 
now  cleared,  my  old  flock  expected  that  I  shduld  return  to 
them,  and  settle  in  peaee  among  them*    I  accordingly  went 
to  Gofentry,  and  called  the   ministers  again   together,  who 
▼oted  me  into  the  army.     1  told  them,  that  the  forsaking  of 
the  army,  by  the  old  ministers,  and  the  neglect  of  supplying 
their  places  by  others,  had  undone  us ;   that  I  had  laboured 
among  them  with  as  much  success  as  could  be  expected  in  the 
narrow  sphere  of  my  capacity :  but  tiiat  was  little  to  aU  the 
army ;  that  the  active  sectaries  were  the  smallest  part  of  the 
army  among  the  ooromon  soldiers,  but  that  Cromwell  had  lately 
put  so  many  of  them  into  superior  command,  and  their  indus*^ 
try  was  so  much  greater  than  others^  they  were  like  to  have 
their  will  I  that  whatever  obedience  they  pretended,  I  doubted 
net  but  they  wtwid  pull  down  all  that  alood  in  their  Way,  in 
stale  and  church,  both  kingi  parliament,  and  ministers,  and 

'  I  an  iecliBcd  to  think  tkat  Baxlkr  bss  eipreftceil «  mori  unfsvouniM 
opioUiD  of  Berry  than  he  deserved.  He  probably  found  it  iiiex|>eflient  or  even 
ihi1ig;eroiis,  to  doHtttetoSince  Ba)tt«f*l  fceSl  lu  ehdeaVourinf^  to  reform  the  afmy 
mmi  ^bitf^lCt  lll%  e*ii{^  *r  its  teackn  «  to  svoKl  <iiMiri«t|{n^  with  an  iitoflbnsivS 
m4  wftU*inM«iii^  kui^  as  ha  wobM  rtsgard  htm^  a  »rong«>ha«i»d  wan,  he 
krpt  out  of  his  wa^.  Berry  was  a  man  of  talents  aud  energy ;  one  of  the  men 
wKo  whs  futtttdd  by  the  \\mtt ;  \<rho  lived  in  the  tempest  and  the  earthquake, 
aia  Mak  kM  ahs^wrtty  la  th»  catia.  I  hate  nbtlctd  him  iti  the  Memiolts  of 
Owen,  p.  279,  2d  edit. 
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set  up  themselves.  I  told  them  that  for  the  little  tfiat  I  had 
done,  I  had  ventured  my  life,  and  weakened  my  body  (weak 
before),  but  that  the  day,  which  I  expected,  was  yet  to  coilie ; 
and  that  the  greatest  service  with  the  greatest  hazard  was  yet 
before.  The  wars  being  now  ended,  I  was  confident  the  leaders 
would  shortly  show  their  purpose,  and  set  up  for  themselves :  and 
when  the  day  came,  all  that  were  true  to  king,  parliament,  and 
religion,  ought  to  appear,  if  there  were  any  hope,  by  contradict* 
ing  them,  or  drawing  off  the  soldiers  from  them;  as  it  was  all  the 
service  that  was  yet  possible  to  be  done.  I  was  likely  to  do  no 
great  matter  in  such  an  atten^pt ;  but  there  being  so  many  in 
the  army  of  my  mind,  I  knew  not  what  might  be  till  the  day 
should  discover  it :  and  though  I  knew  it  was  the  greatest  hazard 
of  my  life,  my  judgment  was  for  staying  among  them  till  the 
crisis,  if  their  judgment  did  concur.'  Whereupon  they  all  voted 
me  to  go  and  leave  Kidderminster  yet  longer,  which  accord- 
ingly 1  did. 

^^  From  Worcester  I  went  to  London  to  Sir  Theodore  Mayem, 
about  my  health :  he  sent  me  to  Tunbridge  Wells,  and  after 
some  stay  there  to  my  benefit,  I  went  back  to  London,  and  so 
to  my  quarters  in  Worcestershire,  where  the  regiment  was. 
My  quarters  fell  out  to  be  at  Sir  Thomas  Rouses,  at  Rous- 
Lench,  where  I  had  never  been  before.  The  Lady  Rous  was  a 
godly,  grave,  understanding  woman,  and  entertained  me  not  as 
a  soldier,  but  a  friend.  From  thence  I  went  into  Leicestershire, 
Staffordshire,  and  at  last  into  Derbyshire.  One  advantage  of 
this  moving  life  was,  that  I  had  opportunity  to  preach  in  many 
counties  and  parishes ;  and  whatever  came  of  it  afterward,  I 
know  not ;  but  at  the  time,  they  commonly  seemed  to  be  much 
affected. 

^  I  came  to  Major  Swallow's  quarters,  at  Sir  John  Cook's 
house,  at  Melboum,  on  the  edge  of  Derbyshire,  beyond  Ashby- 
de-la-Zouch,  in  a  cold  and  snowy  season :  and  the  cold,  toge- 
ther with  other  things  coincident,  set  my  nose  on  bleeding. 
When  I  had  bled  about  a  quart  or  two,  I  opened  four  veins, 
but  that  did  no  good.  I  used  divers  other  remedies,  for  several 
days,  to  little  purpose ;  at  last  I  gave  myself  a  purge,  which 
stopped  it.  This  so  much  weakened  me,  and  altered  my  com- 
plexion, that  my  acquaintances  who  came  to  visit  me,  scarcely 
knew  me.  0>ming  after  so  long  weakness,  and  frequent  loss 
of  blood  before,  it  made  the  physicians  conclude  me  deplorate^ 
supposing  I  could  never  escape  a  dropsy. 
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'^  Thus  God  unavoidably  prevented  all  the  effect  of  my  pur- 
poses in  my  last  and  chiefest  opposition  of  the  army;  and  took 
me  off  the  very  time  when  my  attempt  should  have  begun.  My 
purpose  was  to  have  done  my  best,  first  to  take  off  that  regi- 
ment which  I  was  with,  and  then,  with  Captain  Lawrence,  to 
have  tried  upon  the  General's,  in  which  two  were  Cromwell's 
'  chief  confidents;  and  then  to  have  joined  with  others  of  the  same 
mind ;  for  the  other  regiments  were  much  less  corrupted.  But  the 
determination  of  God  against  it  was  most  observable:  for  the 
very  time  that  I  was  bleeding,  the  council  of  war  sat  at  Notting- 
ham, where,  as  I  have  credibly  heard,  they  first  began  to  open 
their  purpose  and  act  their  part;  and,  presently  after,  they  en- 
tered into  their  engagement  at  Triploe  Heath.  As  I  perceived 
it  was  the  will  of  God  to  permit  them  to  go  on,  so  I  afterwards 
found  that  this  great  affliction  was  a  mercy  to  myself;  for  they 
were  so  strong,  and  active,  that  I  had  been  likely  to  have  had 
small  success  in  the  attempt,  and  to  have  lost  my  life  among 
them  in  their  fiuy.  And  thusl  was  finally  separated  from  the 
army. 

*'  When  I  had  staid  at  Melbourn,  in  my  chamber,  three  weeks, 
being  among  strangers,  and  not  knowing  how  to  get  home,  I 
went  to  Mr.  Nowell's  house,  at  Kirby-Mallory,  in  Leicester- 
shire, where,  with  great  kindness,  I  was  entertained  three  weeks. 
By  that  time,  the  tidings  of  my  weakness  came  to  the  Lady 
Rous,  in  Worcestershire,  who  sent  her  servant  to  seek  me  out ; 
and  when  he  returned,  and  told  her  I  was  afar  off,  and  he 
could  not  find  me,  she  sent  him  again  to  find  me,  and  bring  me 
thither,  if  I  were  able  to  travel.  So,  in  great  weakness,  thither 
I  made  shift  to  get,  where  I  was  entertained  with  the  greatest 
care  and  tenderness,  while  I  continued  the  use  of  means  for  my 
recovery:  and  when  I  had  been  there  a  quarter  of  a  year,  I  re- 
turned to  Kidderminster.''  ? 

Thus  terminated  Baxter's  connexion  with  the  army.  In  review- 
ing his  account  of  it,  we  cannot  help  admiring  the  disinterested- 
ness of  the  motives  by  which  he  appears  to  have  been  influenced, 
and  the  self-denial  which  he  exercised.  He  entered  the  army 
by  the  advice  of  his  friends,  and  ^vith  the  sincere  intention  of 
doing  good ;  but  with  greater  confidence  in  the  effects  to  be  pro- 
duced by  his  labours  than  the  circumstances  warranted.  These 
high-minded  soldiers,  accustomed  to  dispute  as  well  as  to  fight, 

t  Life,  part  1.  pp.  55—59. 
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and  who  were  no  less  confident  of  victory  in  the  polemic  ftr^na 
than  of  triumph  in  the  field  of  battle,  were  not  to  be  put  down 
by  the  controversial  powers  of  Baxter,  great  as  those  powers 
were.  To  his  metaphysical  distinctions,  they  opposed  their 
personal  feelings  and  convictions,  which  were  produced  by  a 
very  different  process,  and  not  to  be  altered  by  any  refinements 
of  disquisition.  When  he  contended  against  the  justice  of 
their  cause,  to  his  arguments  they  opposed  their  success ;  and 
often  must  he  have  lost  in  their  estimation  as  a  politician,  what 
he  had  gained  by  his  talents  and  piety  as  a  divine.  Move* 
ment,  and  dispersion,  which  were  death  to  >  him,  were  lifis 
to  them.  It  kept  up  their  spirits  and  their  excitement,  by 
giving  them  fresh  opportunities  of  exercising  their  gifb,  both 
of  the  sword  and  of  the  tongue.  Much  as  .the  leaders  of  the 
army  respected  religion,  they  had  too  much  discernment  to 
encourage  the  influx  of  many  such  ministers  as  Baxter.  Crom*' 
well  and  his  officers  had  no  objection  to  an  occasional  theolo<« 
gical  contest  among  the  soldiers,  or,  even  to  engage  in  end 
themselves.  It  relieved  the  tug  of  war:  it  operated  as  a  diver^^ 
tisement  from  other  subjects  on  which  their  minds  would  have 
been  less  profitably  employed ;  while  it  often  excited  that  very 
ardour  of  soul,  on  which  the  success  of  the  army  of  the  Com* 
monwealth  mainly  depended. 

I  am  not  sure  that  even  the  ministers  themselves  were  not 
pleased,  in  this  manner  to  be  rid  of  Baxter.  It  is  remarkable^ 
that  while  they  warmly  approved  of  his  going  into  the  army  and 
remaining  witli  it,  few  of  them  were  disposed  to  follow  his 
example.  This  could  not  arise  from  the  apprehension  of  per-» 
sonal  danger,  for  they  could  have  little  to  fear  of  this  nature.  In 
fact,  they  must  generally  have  been  safer  with  the  army  than  in 
he  towns  to  which  they  sometimes  resorted  for  protection.  While 
a^ociating  with  Baxter,  they  must  have  remarked  the  fearless 
character  of  his  mind,  his  recklessness  of  danger,  and  his  regard- 
lessness  of  consequences.  His  love  of  disputation,  his  qualifica'- 
tions  as  a  debater,  and  his  devotedness  to  what  he  regarded  as 
the  cause  of  his  Master,  all  fitted  him  for  such  a  field  as  the  army 
presented.  The  very  qualities,  however,  which  fitted  him  for 
the  camp,  rendered  him  less  desirable  as  a  companion  in  the 
retired  and  secluded  walks  of  life.  A  company  of  ministers^ 
s)iut  up  in  a  provincial  tovm  with  Baxter  for  twelve  months^ 
probably  found  him  a  troublesome  friend.  The  restless  activity 
of  his  mind  could  not^  in  such  circUmstanees^  find  scope  or  ep- 
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ployment.  By  advising  him,  then,  to  follow  his  own  convictions, 
and  join  the  army,  they  at  once  did  homage  to  his  talents,  and 
gratified  his  love  of  employment;  while,  by  remaining  in  retire- 
ment and  safety  themselves,  they  showed  either  their  love  of 
ease,  or  that  they  had  ilttle  confidence  in  the  wisdom  or  success 
of  Baxter's  attempt  to  .ss^ve  his  couQtry,  and  deliver  his  king, 
by  ministerial  influence  over  the  soldiers. 

Whatever  weight  maybe  due  to  these  reasonings,  it  is  evident 
that,  iti  the  army,  Baxter  waA  neither  an  idle  nor  an  tmconcei'ned 
spectator.  He  laboured  indefatigably,  and  persevered  amidst  Idl 
dtscooragements.  He  failed  in  hU  main  object ;  but  he  sud- 
ceeded  in  repressing  evil,  and  in  encouraging  much  that  was 
good.  He  acquired  considerable  additions  to  his  stock  of  6x* 
perience>  and  his  knowledge  of  men,  and  has  left  us  some  lm-> 
portant  information  respecting  the  characters  and  events  of  thia 
period* 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  time  which  he  spent  in  the 
army,  and  chiefly  when  laid  aside  by  severe  illness,  he  wrote^ 
though  they  were  not  then  published,  his  '  Aphorisms  of  Justi-> 
ficadon,'  and  his  'Saint's  Rest/  The  last  work  chiefly  occur 
pied  his  thoughts  and  his  pen,  though  the  other  appeared  first* 
His  disputes  with  the  antinomian  soldiers  led  to  his  ^Aphorisms,* 
while  his  labours  and  afflictions  produced  his  meditations  on 
'The  Saint's  Everlasting  Rest/  A  work  begun  and  finished  in 
tliese  circumstances  might  be  supposed  to  betray  traces  of  hastf^ 
and  crudeness ;  but  of  this,  such  is  far  from  being  the  case.  It 
discovers  the  maturity  and  elevation  of  mind  to  which  he  had 
even  then  risen ;  and  had  he  never  written  more,  it  would  have 
stamped  his  character  as  one  of  the  most  devotional,  and  most 
eloquent  men  of  his  own,  or  of  any  other  age.  , 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

1646—1656. 


The  Eeligious  Parties  of  the  Period— The  Wegtmiiwter  Assembly— Character 
of  the  Erastians — Episcopi^lians — Presbyterians — Independents — ^Baptists- 
State  of  Religion  in  these  Parties — Minor  Sects — Vanists — Seelcers — Ranters. 
— ^Quakers — Behmenists — Review  of  this  period. 

Having,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  given  a  view  of  the  civil 
and  military  affairs  with  which  Baxter  was. connected,  from  the 
commencement  of  his  ministry  till  the  time  of  his  leaving  the 
army,  we  must  now  attend  to  the  religious  state  of  the  nation, 
which  was  no  less  full  of  distraction,  and  of  which  he  has  kft 
a  very  particular  account.  If  this  part  of  our  narrative  should 
carry  us  into  the  period  of  the  commonwealth,  it  will  save  future 
repetition,  as  most  of  the  sects  which  then  swarmed,  had  either 
commenced  their  existence  during  the  civil  wars,  or  naturally 
sprung  out  of  the  excitement  and  turbulence  which  those  wars 
produced. 

While  Baxter  lived  in  Coventry,  the  celebrated  Westminster 
Assembly  was  convened  by  order  of  parliament.  He  was  not 
himself  a  member  of  that  body ;  but  he  was  well  acquainted 
with  its  chief  transactions,  and  with  the  leading  men  of  the 
several  parties  which  composed  it:  and,  as  he  has  given  his 
opinion  of  them  dt  considerable  length,  it  may  be  proper  here 
to  introduce  it. 

^^  This  Synod  was  not  a  convocation,  according  to  th'e  diocesan 
way  of  government ;  nor  was  it  called  by  the  votes  of  the  minis- 
ters, according  to  the  presbyterian  way :  for  the  parliament,  not 
intending  to  call  an  assembly  which  should  pretend  to  a  divine 
right  to  make  obligatory  laws  or  canons,  but  an  ecclesiastical 
council,  to  be  advisers  to  itself,  thought  it  best  knew  who  were 
fittest  to  give  advice,  and  therefore  chose  them  all  itself.  Two 
were  to  be  chosen  from  each  county,  though  some  counties  had 
J)ut  one,  that  it  might  seem  impartial,  and  give  each  party 
liberty  to  speak.  Over  and  above  this  number,  it  chose  many 
of  the  most  learned,  episcopal  divines ;  as,  Archbishop  Usher, 
Dr.  Holdsworth,  Dr.  Hammond^  Dr.  Wincop,  Bishops  Westfield 
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and  Pridcanx^  and  many  more ;  but  they  would  not  come,  be- 
cause tlie  king  declared  himself  against  it.  Dr.  Featley,  and  a 
few  more  of  that  party,  however,  came ;  but  at  last  he  was 
charged  with  sending  intelligence  to  the  king,  for  which  he  was 
imprisoned.  The  divines  there  congregated,  were  men  of  emi- 
nent learning,  godliness,  ministerial  abilities,  and  fidelity :  and 
being  not  worthy  to  be  one  of  them  myself,  I  may  the  more 
freely  speak  the  truth,  even  in  the  face  of  malice  and  envy ; 
that,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge  by  the  information  of  all. 
history  of  that  kind,  and  by  any  other  evidences  left  us,  the 
Christian  world,  since  the  days  of  the  apostles, had  never  a  synod 
of  more  excellent  divines  than  this  and  the  synod  of  Dort. 

'^  Vet,  highly  as  I  honour  the  men,  I  am  not  of  their  mind 
in  every  part  of  the  government  which  they  would  have  set  up. 
Some  words  in  their  Catechism,  I  wish  had  been  more  clear  : 
and,  above  all,  I  wish  chat  the  parliament,  and  their  more  skil- 
ful hand,  bad  done  more  than  was  done  'to  heal  our  breaches, 
and  had  hit  upon  the  right  way,  either  to  unite  with  the  Episco- 
palians and  Independents,  or,  at  least,  had  pitched  on  the  terms 
that  are  fit  for  universal  concord,  and  left  all  to  come  in  upon 
those  terms  that  would."  * 

This  account  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  is,  doubtless,  more 
impartial  than  the  character  which  has  been  given  of  it,  either 
by  Clarendon  or  Milton.  Both  these  writers  were  uader  the 
influence,  though  in  different  ways,  of  strong  prejudices  against 
it.  The  former,  by  his  monarchical  and  episcopal  predilections ; 
the  latter,  by  his  republicanism.  Clarendon  hated  presbyterian- 
ism,  with  all  the  cordiality  of  a  cavalier,  who  regarded  it  as  a 
religion  unfit  for  a  gentleman,  and  as  synonymous  with  all  that 
is  vulgar,  hypocritical,  and  base.  Milton  abhorred  it  on  account 
of  its  intolerant  spirit,  and  the  narrow-minded  bigotry  of  many 
of  its  adherents ;  as  well  as  for  private  reasons*  The  Assembly 
was,  in  the  estimation  of  both,  the  personification  of  all  that 
should  be  detested  by  enlightened  and  high-bom  men ;  they 
hated  and  reviled  it  accordingly.  Baxter  knew,  the  members 
better  than  Clarendon  or  Milton  did,  and  was  better  qualified  to 
judge  their  motives  and  appreciate  their  doings.  As  he  was  not 
one  of  them,  he  had  no  temptation  to  speak  in  their  favour ;  and 
from  his  well-known  love  of  truth,  had  he  known  any  thing  to 
their  prejudice,  he  would  not  have  concealed  it.  The  persons 
who  composed  the  Assembly,  were  generally  men  of  approved 
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cluiBtiaQ  character  and  abiUtieHi  and  several  of  thecp  di^nguiihed 
for  learningt    But  both  the  men  and  their  doings  have  been  too . 
highly  extolled  by  some,  and  too  much  undervalued  by  others**^ 

» 

^  Lord  ClarcDdoQ'»  account  of  the  Assembly  is  as  fi)Uow8  :— '*  And  dow  the 
pfirliameut  showed  what  consultation  they  meant  to  have  with  godly  and 
learned  divines,  and  what  reformation  they  ititended,  by  appointing  the 
koighls  and  burgesses  to  bring  in  the  names  of  such  divines  fur  the  several 
cpuuties,  as  they  thought  lit  tu  constitute  an  assembly  for  the  framing  a  new 
model  fur  the  government  of  the  church,  which  was  done  accordingly;  those 
who  were  true  sons  of  the  church,  not  so  much  as  endeavouring  the  uomlna- 
titia  of  sober  and  learned  men,  abhorring  such  a  reformation  as  began  with 
the  invasion  and  suppression  of  the  church's  rights,  in  a  synod  as  well  known 
as  Magna  Charta ;  and  if  any  welUaflfected  member,  not  enough  con- 
sidering the  scandal  and  the  consequence  of  that  violation,  did  name  an' 
orthodox  and  wall- reputed  divine  to  assist  in  that  assembly,  it  was  argument 
enough  against  him,  that  he  was  nonunated  by  a  person  in  whom  they  had  no 
confidence  i  and  they  only  had  reputation  enough  to  commend  to  this  consulta- 
tion those  who  were  known  to  desire  the  utter  demolishing  of  the  whole  fabric  of 
the  church  t  so  that  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  of  which  that  assembly 
was  to  cosalsty  though  by  the  recommendation  of  two  or  three  members  of  the 
Commons,  whom  they  were  not  willing  to  displease,  and  by  the  authority  of 
the  Lords,  who  added  a  small  number  to  those  named  by  the  House  of  Com- 
ittoiis,  a  few  very  reverend  and  worthy  men  were  inserted ;  yet,  of  the  whole 
number  there  were  not  above  twenty  who  were  not  declared  and  avowed  enemies 
to  the  doctrine  or  discipline  of  the  church  of  England ;  some  of  them  infamoua 
in  their  lives  and  conversations,  and  most  of  them  of  very  mean  parts  in  learn- 
ing, if  net  of  scandalous  ignorance ;  and  of  no  other  reputation  than  of  malice 
t#  the  church  pf  England.  So  that  that  convention  hath  not  since  produced 
any  thing  that  might  not  then  reasonably  have  been  expected  from  it." — Jii$i, 
of  the  RebeUian,  vol.  i.  pp.  530,  531.    Edit.  1720. 

The  charges  contained  in  the  latter  part  of-  this  paragraph,  are  utterly  un- 
fpundedf  The  roembert  of  the  Assembly  were,  in  general ,  respectable  for  their 
talents  and  learning  {  and  aU  of  them  were  highly  respectable  in  point  of  cha* 
racter.  It  is  equally  untrue  that  all,  or  even  any  considerable  number  of 
them,  were  enemies  to  the  church  of  England. 

The  passage  in  which  Milton  attacks  the  Auembly,  is  written  with  his  usual 
force,  ori  as  I  ought  rather  to  say,  acrimony,  when  he  was  excited  by  opposition* 
**  And  if  the  state  were  in  this  plight,  religion  was  not  in  much  better;  to  re- 
form which,  a  certain  number  of  divines  were  called,  neither  chosen  by  any 
rule  or  eiistom  ecclesiastical,  nor  eminent  for  either  piety  or  knowledge 
above  others  left  out ;  only  as  each  member  of  parliament,  in  his  private  fancy » 
thought  fit,  so  elected  one  hy  one.  The  most  part  uf  them  were  such  as  had 
pleached  and  cried  down,  with  great  show  of  zeal,  the  avarice  and  pluralities 
•f  bishops  and  prelates  ;  that,  one  cure  of  souls  was  a  full  employment  for  one 
hpirltual  paator,  bow  able  soever,  if  not  a  charge  rather  above  human  strength* 
Yet  these  conscientious  men  (ere  any  part  of  the  work  was  done  for  which  they 
came  together,  and  that  on  the  public  salary)  wanted  not  boldness,  to  the 
Ignominy  and  scandal  of  their  pastnr-llke  profession,  and  especially  of  their 
boasted  reformation,  to  seise  into  their  bands,  or  not  unwillingly  to  accept, 
(besides  one, sometimes  two  or  more»  of  the  bett)iviugs)  collegiate  masterships 
in  the  University,  rich  lectures  in  the  city;  setting  sail  to  all  winds  that  might 
blow  gain  Into  their  covetous  bosoms :  bywhich  means  these  great  rebukers 
of  non-residence^  amgBgto  many  distant  cuij^i  were  not  ashamed  to  be  seen  so 


:  It  seems  rety  doubtful  whether  tbo  parlUm^t  wialied  that 
the  Asaembly  should  unite  in  a  form  of  church  government  to  be 
ignposed  on  the  ^untry.  It  was  called,  to  engage  the  attentioi^ 
of  the  Puritansi  and  to  please  the  sects  which  were  invited  to  send 
members  to  it«  The  leading  politicians  of  the  period,  were  too 
jrise  to  wippose  that  men,  so  widely  different  in  sentiment  aa 

qnickl^t  ylunlif H  and  iioQ*iV9ideot9  tbenuelvesi  to  a  fearful  condemitatioii,' 
doubtless,  by  their  own  mouths.  And  yet  the  main  doctrine  for  which  they 
look  such  pay»  ami  insisted  upon  with  more  Tehemence  than  Gospel,  was  but 
to  teU  iu«  in  effect,  that  their  doctrine  was  worth  notbioi^,  and  the  spiritual 
povcriif  their  miniatry  less  available  than  bodily  compulsion ;  per»uadinff  tbfl 
■Mfislrata  ta  use  it  as  a  stronger  means  to  subdue  and  brini;  in  conscience^ 
than  evangelical  persuasion  ;  distrusting  the  virtue  of  their  own  spiritual 
weapons  which  were  given  them,  if  they  might'  be  rightly  called,  wldi  full 
wvnat  of  sufltoie|iey  to  puU  down  aU  Vbougbts  and  imaginations  that  eaali 
themselves  against  God.  But  while  they  taught  compulsion  without  oonvincCf 
ment^  which}  long  before,  they  complained  of  as  executed  unchristianly  against 
themselves,  their  contents  are  clear  to  have  been  no  better  than  anticfaristian ; 
setting  a|»  a  spiritaal  tyranny  by  a  secular  power,  to  the  advancing  of  their 
own  authority  al>ov«  the  magistrate,  ivhom  they  wouM  have  made  their  execu* 
tioner  to  punish  church  delinquencies,  whereof  civil  laws  have  no  cognisance. 
**  And  well  did  tbeir  disciples  manifest  themselves  to  be  no  better  principled 
Umb  Ihiir  leaehem  3  trusted  with  committeeshipe  and  other  gainful  offices, 
upoA  their  pommindations  foe  a^ou9  and  (as  they  hesitated  not  to'term  thern^ 
godly  men,  but  ex^uting  their  places  lilce  children  of  the  devil,  unfaithfully, 
unjustly,  unmercifully,  and,  where  not  corruptly,  stupidly.  So  that  between 
ttiem,  the  teachers,  And  tiiese,  the  disciples,  there  hath  not  been  a  more  igno*' 
WMfMia  Md  mortal  woiin^  to  faith,  |o  piety,  to  the  worl^  of  reformation,  nor 
more  cause  of  blaspheming  given  to  the  eueniies  of  God  and  truth,  since  the 
first  preaching  of  the  refoimatipn." 

'  This  passage  belongs  to  Milton's  *  Fragment  of  a  History  of  England,'  first 
paWithmtin  ifi70 ;  but  from  which  the  quotation  was  expunged*  Jt  was  first 
printed  by  itself,  Iq  1681  j  and  afterwards  appeared  in  the  edition  of  his  worlds 
published  in  1736.  It  should  be  riemembered,  that  Milton  did  not  assail  the  As- 
sembly till  after  some  of  them  had  denounced  his  work  on  the  'Doctrine  and' 
JKsdpline  of  Bivoree ; '  which  led  to  bis-  being  brought  before  the  House  of 
lioids  lor  that  pubrH^atioa.  Nothing  arose  from  this  occurrence  injurious  to. 
MUton  i  but  he  never  forgave  the  Presbyterian  clergy  the  offence,  and  re- 
venges himse]/  on  the  Assembly  In  the  above  tirade.  It  deserves  to  be  noticed, 
that  his  mirlc  oa  *  Divorce  *  is  dedicated  io  this  very  Assembly,  as  well  as  to  the 
Lo«f  ^ariiament  |  both  of  which  he  afterwards  so  severely  denounces.  In  that 
dedication,  be  speaks  of  them  as  a  <*  select  aftsembly" — *^  of  so  much  piety  and 
wisdom" — '*a  learned  and  memorable  synod,"  in  which  « piety,  learning, 
and  pmdenoa,  were  housed."  This  dedication  was  written  two  years  after  the 
Aaseably  bad  met,  and  when  its  charact^  must  have  been  well  known.  When 
be  poblisbed  his  *  Tetrachordon,'  in  defence  of  the  former  work,  he  leaves  out 
the  Assembly  iu  the  dedication,  and  addresses  it  to  the  parliament  only.  In 
tlto  '  Colasterion,'  he  attacks  the  anonymous  member  of  the  Assembly,  who 
had  assailed  him,  vrith  the  utmost  scurrility ;  and,  from  that  time,  never  failetl 
%i  almse  the  Presbyterians  and  tUa  Assembly.  It  is  painful  to  detract  (Vom 
tiM  Csir  Came  of  Milton  ;  but  even  he  is  not  entitled  to  vilify  the  character 

of  a.laifsind  rf999^l^U  body  of  tocn,  to  avange  his  private  quarrel. 
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those  who  were  chosen  to  sit  in  this  convocation,  would  ever 
agree  in  the  divine  right  and  universal  obligation  of  any  eccle- 
siastical system ;  and,  that  they  did  not  wish  them  to  agre^, 
seems  probable,  from  the  foct,  that  in  general,  when  there  ap- 
peared an  approach  towards  the  completion  of  their  ecclesiastical 
cojje,  new  difficulties  or  questions  were  always  proposed  to  them, 
which  occasioned  protracted  debates  and  increasing  differences. 
The  Assembly  at  last  broke  up  without  finishing  its  work.^ 

A  short  account  of  the  several  leading  parties  in  the  country, 
or  which  were  represented  in  the  Assembly,  will  justify  these  re- 
marks, and  throw  light  on  the  life  of  Baxter,  as  well  as  on  the 
state  of  the  period.  Baxter  himself  shall  furnish  the  chief  part  of 
the  information }  because  he  tells  us  what  he  liked  and  disliked 
in  the  Erastian,  the  Episcopal,  the  Presbyterian,  and  the  Inde- 
pendent parties. 

The  Erastian  party,  in  the  Assembly,  was  composed  chiefly  of 
lawyers,  and  other  secular  persons ;  who  understood  the  nature 
of  civil  government  better  than  the  nature,  forms,  and  ends  of 
the  church  of  Christ;  and  of  those  offices  appointed  by  him  for 
purposes  purely  spiritual.  The  leading  laymen  among  them> 
were  Selden  and  Whitelocke,  both  lawyers,  and  men  of  pro- 
found learning  and  talents.  Lightfoot  and  Coleman  were 
distinguished  as  much  among  the  divines  for  rabbinical  know- 
ledge, as  the  two  former  were  among  the  men  of  their  own 
profession. 

^'The  Erastians,"  says  Baxter,  *^l  thought,  were  in  the  right, 
in  asserting  more  fully  than  otiiers,  the  magistrates'  power  in  , 
matters  of  religion ;  that  all  coercion,  by  mulcts  or  force,  should 
only  be  in  their  hands ;  that  no  such  power  belongs  to  the  pas- 
tors or  people  of  the  church ;  and  that  the  pastoral  power  is 
only  persuasive,  or  exercised  on  volunteers."  But  he  disliked  in 
them,  '^  that  they  made  too  light  of  the  power  of  the  ministry, 
church,  and  excommunication ;  that  they  made  church  com- 
munion more  common  to  the  impenitent,  than  Christ  would 
have  it ;  that  they  made  the  church  too  like  the  world,  by  break- 
ing down  the  hedge  of  spiritual  discipline,  and  laying  it  almost 
common  with  the  wilderness  ;  and  that  they  misunderstood  and 
injured  their  brethren,  affirming  that  they  claimed  as  from  God 
a  coercive  power  over  the  bodies  and  consciences  of  men."*^  llie 

«  Bailie's  Letter,  and  Joarnals  passim ;  Memoirs  of  Owefl,  pp.  53,  54,  400, 
24  edition. 
^  Lffe,  part  ii.  p.  139.    l*be  following  amusio;  acconnt  of  the  origio  -and  pro* 
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teodency  and  design  of  the  system  would  certainly  convert  the 
charch  into  the  world,  and  the  world  into  the  church. 

"  The  Episcopal  party/'  he  says,  **  seemed  to  have  reason  on 
their  side  in  this,  that  in  the  primitive  church  there  were  apostles, 
evangelists,  and  others,  who  were  general  unfixed  officers,  not 
ded  to  any  particular  charge )  but  who  had  some  superiority 
over  fixed  bishops  or  pastors.  And  as  to  fisfed  bishops  of  par- 
ticular churches,  that  were  superior  in  degree  to  presbyters, 
though  I  saw  nothing  at  all  in  Scripture  for  them ;  yet  I  saw 
that  the  reception  of  them  was  so  very  early,  and  so  very  gene- 
ral, I  thought'  it  most  improbable  that  it  was  contrary  to  the 
mind  of  the  apostles. 

^  I  utterly  disliked  their  extirpation  of  the  true  discipline  of 
Christ,  not  only  as  they  omitted  or  corrupted  it,  but  as  their 
principles  and  church  state  had  made  it  impracticable.  They 
thus  altered  the  nature  of  churches,  and  the  ancient  nature  of 
bishops  and  presbyters.,  They  set  up  secular  courts,  vexed 
honest  Qiristians,  countenanced  ungodly  teachers,  opposed  faith- 
ful ministers,  and  promoted  the  increase  of  ignorance  and  pro- 
faneness."* 

No  supporters  of  such  views  were  in  the  Assembly ;  but  not  a 
few  of  the  members  were  partial  to  a  limited  episcopacy,  such  as 
that  for  which  Baxter  himself  pleaded.  Indeed,  a  number  of 
them  would  not  take  the  covenant  when  it  came  from  Scotland, 
till  it  was  explained  that  the  episcopacy  which  they  were  called 
to  disown,  was  only  the  hierarchy  of  England.'  Among  these 
were,  Grataker,  Burgess,  Arrowsmith,  and  several  other  persons 
of  some  liote.  In  the  parliament  there  was  a  large  proportion 
of  persons  of  this  description,  who  were  much  more  disposed  to 


fms  of  Enstianism,  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  George  Gillespie,  one  of  the  Scots 
commissiooers  tothe  Westminster  Assembly,  who  wrote  a  volume  ag^ainst  itun- 
der  the  title  of  <  Aaron's  Rod  Blossoming.'—*'  The  father  of  it  is  the  old  serpent ; 
hs  mother  is  the  enmity  of  our  nature  against  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ;  and  the  midwife  who  brought  this  unhappy  brood  into  the  light  of  the 
World,  was  Thomas  Erastus,  doctor  of  mediciue,  at  Heidelberg.  The  Erastian 
tmr  being  bom,  the  breasts  which  gave  it  suck,  we/e  profaneness  and  self ;  its 
siroogfood  when  advanced  in  growth,  was  arbitrary  government ;  and  its  careful 
tutor  was  Arminianism." — Book  i.  chap.  2.  The  book  from  which  this  curious 
extract  is  takcn^  is  written  with  considerable  ability,  and  contains  unanswerable 
aiguments  in  proof  that  the  New  Testament  furnishes  a  form  of  church 
govemmeot,  which  Christians  are  bound  to  adopt.  It  deserves  to  be  read  as  an 
aatidece  to  the  plausible  but  fallacious  reasonings  of  the  <  Ireidcum,'  of  Bishop 
SiaUingfieet. 
*  life,  part  ii«  p.  140.  '  Neal,  iii«,  p.  56. 
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^*)cnowledg«  u  iimit^d  opyn^opacy  than  Cq  subniit  ta  tlM  diving 
right  of  Pre&bytery.  » 

,  The  gres^^  body  of  the  Assemblyj  and  of  the  Nonconfpjrniuts, 
were  Presbyterians^  aUached  from  principle  to  thp  platform  of 
pe^evai  and  exceedingly  desirousi  in  alliance  with  Scotland^  oC 
establishing  Presbyterian  uuiformity  thrQUghout  -the  kiugdpmf 
The  leaders  of  this  party  in  the  Assembly  were,  Calamy,  Twi^ 
Whyte,  Palmer,  lVlarshall>  and  the  Scottish  <?on[imissioneri^f 
^id  ^i  the  House  of  Commons^  {loilis,  Glyn,  Mayn^^d?  ClemenI 
Walker,  and  William  Prynne*  They  were  supported  by  Essex^ 
^Unphester,  and  Northumberlaiidi  amp^g  the  peers;  and  by 
the  body  of  the  clergy  of  London,  the  n^ass  of  the  religion^ 
professors  in  the  metropolis,  and  #ome  distinguished  persons*  in 
^he  arn^r.  To  tl^is  class  of  professors  Baxter  v(as  more  attache^ 
Uum  to  any  other,  though  it  is  evident,  that  while  he  e)ilpgized  >ta 
virtues,  he  w^s  not  blind  to  its  faults.    ,  ■ 

*^  As  for  the  Presbyterians,"  he  says,  **  I  found  that  the  office 
of  preaching  presbyters,  was  allowed  by  all  who  deserved  the 
u^me  o(  -Christians  i .  that  this  office .  did  participa^,  siub"» 
serviently  to  Christ,  in  the  prophetical^  or  teacliing;  the prieailjf^ 
9r  worshipping ;  and  the  gavermng  power  $  and  that  Scripture, 
aptiquity,  and  the  nature  of  church  government,  clearly  show 
that  all  presbyters  were  church  governors,, aa  well  as  c|iurch 
teachers.  To  deny  this,  were  to  destroy: the  office  and  to  en- 
deavour to  destroy  the  churchea*  I  saw,  also,  in  Scripture,^ 
antiquity,  and  reason,  that  th^  association  of  pastors  a^d  churc^ea 
for  agreement,  and  their  synods  in  cfuses  of  necessity,  are  a  plain« 
^uty:  and  that  their  ordinary  stated  synods  are  JusuaUy  very, 
convenient.  I  saw,  too,  that  in  England  the  persons  who  were^ 
called  Presbyterians  were  eminent  for  learning,  sobriety,  and  piety: 
and  the  pastors  so  called  were  those  who  went  through  the  work 
of  the  ministry,  in  diligent,  serious  preaching  to  the  people,  and 
edifying  men's  souls  and  keeping  up  religion  in  the  land."* 

The  following  are  the  things  in  this  body  to  which  he  objected: 
**  I  disliked  their  order  of  lay*  elders,  who  had  no  ordination,  or 
power  to  preach,  oj  to  administer  sacraments:  for  though  I  grant 
that  lay-elders,  or  the  chief  of  the  people^  were  often  employed 
to  express  the  people's  consetit,  and  preserve  their  liberties;  yet 
these  were  no  church  officers  i\t  aU,  nor  had  any  charge  of 
private  oversight  of  the  flocks. 

**  I  disliked,  also,  the  course  of  some  of  the  more  rigid  of  them^ 

.  cLi|i,]i«rtU.,p.  i40« 


vho  drew  tooneftr  4ie  wty^  of .  prelacry^  l^y  fStftspUig  At  a  kin4  p{ . 
secular  pow^r ;  not  q^ing  it;  ^Ueinsel^ee,  bu(  l>i94ins  th^  ipa^in 
«lntQ9  to  confiscate  or  imprison  f^ens  merely  because  ^tli^y  weica 
escommuQicated  ;  a<id  sp  <fOifriipt.ing  tb%  true  dissipline  of  tbo 
church,  and  tiirniug  the  poin.aHmion  (^  «ai|iti:  into  the  comi 
munion  of  the  multitude,  \y^  vuust  keep,  in  the  i?burcji  against 
their  wills  for  fe^r  of  being  unflone  i^'tb^  wprld.^^  ^ Wber^^^.a, 
man  whoso  conscience  cannot  foel  a  just  ;e^^|nDi.v>i4<^tio^  iinlesa 
U  be  backed  with  confisqation  or  imprUojCinQ^t^  if  no  fitter  to  ba 
a  member  of  a  ChrisUan  churQb,th^?  ^^crpsai^  t^  b^  a  mepber, 
of  a  corpora^on.  It  is  true  tbay  ^}^ifn  ■  ^ot.  this'  pQwer  ^^  jure 
durinoj  bu^  no  mor^  do  th?;  P?f!!&teff».  thjc^igh  tb^  writ  <^  excom^ 
mumcaio  capiendo  is  the  life  of  all  their  censures.  Both  partiei^ 
too  much  debase  the  magiBtri^te,  by  making  Hinv  their  mere  exe- 
cutioner; whereas.he  ought  V>  be  tbeJM^g^  wherever  he  is  tbe^ 
executioner,  and  ought  to  try  tbe.casn  at  his  own  bar,  before  he 
be  obliged  to  punish  any  delinquent.  They  also  corrupt  the 
discipline  of  Christ,  by  mixing  H  with  secular  force.  They  re* 
proach  the  keys,  or  ministerial  po^er,  as  if  it^  wer^  a  leaden^ 
•word,  wA  not  worth  a  straw,  unless  the  magistrate's  sword  en«^ 
force  it.  What,  tbei|,  did  the  primitive  church  for  three  hundred 
years  ?  Worst  of  all,  they  corrupt  the  church,  by  forcing  in  the. 
rabble  of  the  unfit  and  upwilling ;  and  thereby  tempt  many 
godly  Christians  to  schisms  and  dangerous  separations.  Til^ 
magistrates  keep  the  sword  themselves,  and  learn  to  deny  it  to 
^very  angry  clergyman  who  would  do  his  own  work  by  it,  ayrd* 
leave  them  to  their  own  weapons— rthe  word  and  spiritual  keys-"- 
9Pd,  valfioni  gwaUtm  vfk^r^  po^sunt^  the  church  will  never  have 
unity  and  peace, 

^  I  disliked,  also,  some  of  the  Presbyterians,  that  they  were, 
not  tender  enough  to  dissenting  brethren ;  but  too  much  against 
liberty,  as  others  were  toonuich  for  it;  and  thought  by  votes 
and  numbers  to  do  that  which  love  and  reason  should  have^ 
dooe."*» 

While  the  reader  must  admire  the  candour  of  these  remarks, 
as  they  bear  on  the  party,  with  which  Baxter  was  more  identified 
than  any  other,  he  will  no  less  cordially  approve  his  enlightened. 
views  of  the  distinction  between  civil  and  ecclesiastical  power. 
Had  they  been  always  thus  viewed  and  distinguished,  how  many 
fvils  would  have  beei\  prevented  both  in  the  church  and  in  the 
fvorld !     The  gpyernments  of  the  earth  would  have  been  saved 

f^  k  Lili,  part  ii«,  pp.  142, 143. 
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a  vast  portion  of  the  perplexity  and  trouble  which  they  have 
experienced  in  the  management  of  their  affairs  ;  and  the  church 
would  have  been  preserved  from  much  of  that  secularity  which 
has  attached  to  it,  as  well  as  from  infinite  suffering  and  sorrow. 
Unfortunately,  Baxter  was  not  always  consistent  with  himself  on 
these  important  points.  The  concluding  sentence  of  this  very 
extract  shows,  that  while  he  was  a  friend  of  liberty,  he  was 
afraid  of  too  niuch  of  it.  He  never  would  have  been  himself 
a  persecutor ;  but  he  would  not  have  objected  to.  the  exercise 
of  a  certain  measure  of  coercion  or  restraint  by  others,  in  sup- 
port of  what  he  might  have  considered  the  good  of  the  indi- 
viduals themselves,  or  of  what  the  interests  of  the  community 
required. 

Baxter  was  less  friendly  to  the  Independents  than  to  any 
other  of  the  leading  parties  of  his  times.  For  this,  various  rea- 
sons may  be  assigned.  His  principles  and  dispositions  induced 
in  him  a  greater  attachment  to  ministerial  or  priestly  power,  than 
accorded  with  the  principles  of  that  body.  The  influence  of 
some  of  its  more  active  and  learned  ministers,  and  the  support 
which  they  derived  from  some  of  the  public  characters  whose 
exertions  were  directed  to  the  overthrow  of  civil  and  religious 
despotism,  and  the  establishment  of  general  liberty,  were  greater 
than  Baxter  was  disposed  to  approve.  Above  all,  as  he  consider- 
ed the  great  master-spirits  of  that  agitating  period,  to  be  either 
really,  or,  for  political  reasons,  professedly,  attached  to  the  polity 
of  the  Independents,  he  regarded  the  whole  body  with  jealousy  and 
dislike.  I  will  not  deny  that  he  had  some  ground  for  part  of  the 
feeling  which  he  entertained ;  though  1  think  he  was  mistaken 
in  various  particulars.  The  following  account  of  the  Indepen- 
dents, considering  Baxter's  opinions,  is  honourable  both  to  the 
writer  and  to  the  bodv  to  which  it  refers. 

**  Mo^t  of  them  were  zealous,  and  very  many  learned,  dis- 
creet, and  godly  men ;  fit  to  be  very  serviceable  in  the  church. 
In  the  search  of  Scripture  and  antiquity,  I  found,  that,  in  the 
beginning,  a  governed  church,  and  a  stated  worshipping  church, 
were  all  one,  and  not  two  several  things;  and  that,  though  there 
might  be  other  by-meetings  in  places  like  our  chapels  or  private 
houses,  for  such  as  age  or  persecution  hindered  to  come  to  the 
more  solemn  meetings,  yet  churches  then  were  no  bigger,  in 
respect  of  number,  than  our  parishes  now.  These  were  societies 
of  Christians  united  for  personal  communion,  and  not  only  for 
communion  by  meetings  of  officera  and  delegates  in  synods,  as 
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many  churches  in  association  be.  I  saw,  if  once  we  go  beyond 
the  bounds  of  personal  communion,  as  the  end  of  particular 
churches,  in  the  definition,  we  may  make  a  church  of  a  nation^ 
or  of  ten  nations,  or  what  we  please,  which  shall  have  none  of  the 
nature  and  ends  of  the  primitive,  particular  churches.  I  saw 
also  a  commendable  care  of  serious  holiness  and  discipline  in 
most  of  the  Independent  churches;  and  I  found  that  some  epis* 
copal  men,  as  Bishop  Usher  himself,  did  hold  that  every  bishop 
was  independent,  as  to  synods,  and  that  synods  were  not  proper 
governors  of  the  particular  bishops,  but  only  for  their  concord.''^ 

In  this  passage,  Baxter  grants  almost  every  thing  for  which  the 
Independents  have  contended.  It  is  rather  surprising,  consider- 
ing his  acuteness,  that  he  did  not  perceive  the  inferences  which 
ought  to  be  drawn  from  the  premises.  If  primitive  churches 
were  possessed  of  separate  and  independent  authority,  and  con- 
sisted only  of  those  who  appeared  to  be  Christians ;  and  if  going 
beyond  personal  communion,  as  the  .great  object  of  Christian 
association  leaves  every  thing  vague  and  indefinite,  it  seems  very 
clear  on  which  side  the  strength  of  the  argument  respecting 
church  government  and  fellowship  lies.  In  fact,  Baxter  was  more 
an  Independent  or  congregationaIist,both  in  theory  and  prdctice^ 
than  he  was  generally  disposed  to  admit. 

We  have  given  the  bright  side  of  the  picture  of  this  party;  we 
must  now  look  at  the  dark.  '^  In  the  Independent  way,"  he 
says,  '^  I  disliked  many  things.  They  made  too  light  of  ordina- 
tion. They  also  had  their  office  of  lay-eldership.  They  were 
commonly  stricter  about  the  qualification  of  church  members, 
than  Scripture,  reason,  or  the  practice  of  the  universal  church 
would^low ;  not  taking  a  man's  bare  profession  as  credible,  and 
as  sufficient  evidence  of  bis  title  to  church  communion  ;  unless 
either  by  a  holy  life,  or  the  particular  narration  of  the  passages 
of  the  work  of  grace,  he  satisfied  the  pastors,  and  all  the  churchy 
that  he  was  truly  holy ;  whereas  every  man's  profession  is  the 
valid  evidence  of  the  thing  professed  in  his  heart,  unless  it  be 
disproved  by  him  that  questioheth  it,  by  proving  him  guilty  of 
heresies  or  impiety,  or  sins  inconsistent  with  it.  If  once  you  go 
beyond  the  evidence  of  a  serious,  sober  confession,  as  a  credible 
and  sufficient  sign  of  title  to  church  membership,  you  will  never 
know  where  to  rest.  The  church's  opinion  will  be  both  •  rule 
and  judge ;  and  men  will  be  let  in,  or  kept  out,  according  to  the 
various  latitude  of  opinions  or  charity  in  the  several  officers  or 

I  Life,  part  i.,  p.  140. 
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churched  $  80  that  h&  will  b6  pa^sabl^  in  ond  church,  who  h  iil«^ 
toletable  in  another;  and  thtis  the  churches  will  be  hetero- 
geneous and  confused;^  ITtere  is  in  all  this  a  little,  if  not  more 
fhan  a  little^  spiritual  pride  of  the  weaker  sort  of  pt-ofessord,' 
Effecting  to  be  visibly  set  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  colder 
^rofe^sors  of  Christianity,  than  God  would  have  them,  that  so 
they  may  be  more  observable  and  conspicuous  for  their  holiness 
!n  the  world ;  and  there  is  too  much  uncharitableness  in  it,  when 
God  hath  given  sincere  professors  the  kernel  of  his  mercies,  even 
grace  and  glory,  and  yet  they  will  grudge  the  cold,  hypocritical 
professors,  so  small  a  thing  as  the  outward  shell,  and  visible 
Communion  and  external  ordinances ;  yea,  though  such  are  kept 
in  the  church  for  the  sake  and  service  of  the  sincere. 

^'  I  disliked,  also,  the  lamentable  tendency  of  this  their  way  tc^ 
divisions  and  subdivisions,  and  the  nourishing  of  heresies  and 
sectd.  But  above  all  I  disliked,  that  most  of  them  made  the  people, 
by  majority  of  votes,  to  be  church  governors,  in  excommunica*' 
tions,  absolutions,  &c.,  which  Christ  hath  made  an  act  of  office, 
and  so  they  governed  their  gpvernors  and  themselves,  lliey  also 
too  much  exploded  synods;  refusing  them  as  stated,  andadrait* 
ting  them  but  upon  isome  extraordinary  occasions.  I  disliked, 
also,  their  over-rigidness  against  the  admission  of  Christians  of 
other  churches  to  their  communion.  And  their  making  a 
minister  to  be  as  no  minister  to  any  but  his  own  flock,  and  td 
act  to  others  but  as  a  private  man;  with  divers  others  such 
irregularities  tind  dividing  opinions  ^  many  of  which  the  mode- 
ration of  the  Ne\^  ^glaitd  synod  hath  of  late  corrected  and  dis^^ 
Owned ;  and  so  done  very  much  to  heal  these  breaches."' 

Such  is  Baxter's  account  of  the  Independents  of  his  times. 
The  number  of  their  tnihisters  who  were  members  of  the  West- 
ihinster  Assembly,  did  not  exceed  ten  or  twelve.  Of  these, 
Goodwin,  Nye,  Butrotighs,  Simpson,  and  Bridge,  were  reckoned 

^  I  am  not  aware  tbat  Independents,  either  in  early  or  in  latter  times,  re- 
ciuired  moreKs  the  tpfm  of  religious  fellonrship  than  a  credible  ptufesilon  ;  that 
k)  il  ptufeKsioo  etititl^d  to  belieC,  ttndef  all  the  cilreultofttances  hi  which  it  U 
made.  Aft  the  tendetfcy  of  human  uature  is  to  b^  Uk,  rather  than  rigid^ 
Baxter'^  account  of  the  rigidity  of  the  body  is  greatly  to  Its  honour.  The  cou- 
cluding  reflectiotis  in  the  above  paragraph,  on  the  motives  of  the  parties,  and 
the  defence  of  impure  cotnmunion,  are  uaMrtirthy  of  Baxter.  Sonle  of  the  other 
Ihipgs  to  which  be  objeots^  if  they  fexisttd  io  th«  infancy  of  the  body,  csist 
po  longer;  and,  therefore^  do  not  require  any  comment.  The  author  must 
refer  the  re&der  to  the  'Mcmoir%  ofDr.Owen,'  for  a  fuller,  and,  as  he  considers^ 
il  AMWtt  4Mr#eot  view  ot  ladcpetideticy,  than  whal  is  givM  by  Baxter,  «r  than 
it  would  be  proper  to  introduce  here. 
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nott  distlngoUhed  in  that  body  folr  learnings  talents,  and  address; 

Baxter,  Baillie,  Lightfoot,  and  othets,  unite  in  bearing  this  teiiti--' 

mony  to  therii.    They  thirew  avtry  podeible  obstacle  in  the  vray  | 

of  establishing  Pk-^sbyterian  uniformity )  and  though  outvoted 

by  numbtn)  their  resistance  and  perseverance,  aided  by  the  en^ 

lightened  friends  of  religious  liberty  in  parliament,  ambng  whoM  i 

most  be  reckoned  Vane,  Cromwell,  Pvni,  and  Harrison,  sue- 

cceded  in  preventing  the  ascendancy  of  a  party,  which,  as  it  Was' 

then  constituted,  had  it  obtained  suiSoient  power,  would  have* 

nercilessly  persecuted  all  who  opposed  its  progress  or  were  ini*^'  j 

Biieal  to  its  interests.  ,  i 

These  were  the  chief  parties  in  England,  when  the  West^ 
mhuter  Assembly  was  cidled,  4md  which  may  be  considered  as^ 
represented  in  that  body*  Little  difference  existed  among.  theMf 
on  the  leading  principles  of  the  Qospel ;  which,  as  appears  frond 
the  confiission  and  catechisms  published  by  the  Assembly,  they 
held  decidedly  in  the  Calvinistic  view  of  those  principles.  There 
were,  doubtless,  many  persons  whose  religion  eonld  not  be  dialled 
in  question,  who  would  not  have  gone  so  far  as  some  of  the  ex'* 
preasions  in  those  documents ;  but  considering  the  Assembly  aff 
a  tolerably  fair  representative  of  the  religious  community  of 
England  at  that  time,  no  doubt  can  be.  entertained,  that  Calvin-i' 
ism  waa  then  the  prevailing  doctrinal  system,  both  in  the  church* 
and  out  of  it.  ,  > 

On  other  points,  especially  those  of  church  government  and 
discipline,  it  is  equally  clear  that  they  differed  widely  from  each 
other,  and  never  would  agree  in  any  common  system*  Jut§ 
dMno  prelatists,  solemn-  league^and*-covenan t  presbyterians,' 
latitudinarian  Erastians,  and  tolerating  independents,  could 
not  possibly  coalesce  as  the  friends  and  supporters  of  any  scheme 
to  which  all  should  be  required  to  submit.  ,0n  leading  points  of 
ecclesiastical  polity  they  were  the  antipodes  of  each  other. 
Compromise  was  out  of  the  question ;  submission  to  one  another^ 
where  conscience  was  concerned,  would  have  been  regarded  aa^ 
iin  against  Qod ;  and  even  liberty  to  others,  to  act  according  to 
their  own  convictions,  was  considered  by  some  of  them  too  im*- 
portant  a  right  to  be  admitted,  or  boon  to  be  conferred.  Mean 
tine  the  cau^e  of  civil  and  religious  freedom  steadily  advanced, 
and  finally  gained  ascendancy.  While  the  parties  differed 
among  themselves,  nothing  could  be  enforced  by  authority }  and 
when  the  majority  decided  in  favour  of  the  divine  right  of  pres- 
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byteriantsm^  the  civil  powers  had  fallen  into  hands  which  took 
effectual  care  that  it  should  not  be  established.  The  friends  of 
that  system,  grasping  at  too  much,  frustrated  their  own  aim;  and 
lost  in  the  stru^le  for  exclusive  authority,  their  influence  in  re- 
ligion, and  their  importance  in  politics.  In  the  righteous  retri- 
bution of  Providence,  those  who  had  refused  to  grant  political 
existence  to  others,  finally  lost  their  own. 

The  account  of  the  leading  parties  in  the  nation  at  this  period, 
would  be  incomplete  without  noticing  another— the  Baptists. 
This  body  also  attracted  the  attention  of  Baxter,  and  as  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  several  controversies  with  its  ministers,  it  is 
gratifying  to  find  him  record  the  following  opinion  of  its  cha- 
racter :  '^  For  the  Anabaptists  themselves,  though  I  have  written 
and  said  so  much  against  them,  as  I  found  that  most  of  them 
were  persons  of  zeal  in  religion,  so  many  of  them  were  sober, 
godly  people,  who  differed  from  others  but  in  the  point  of  infant 
baptism,  or,  at  most,  in  the  points  of  predestination,  free-will, 
and  perseverance.  And  I  found  in  all  antiquity,  that  though 
infant  baptism  was  held  lawfiil  by  the  church,  yet  some,  with 
TertuUian  and  Nazianzen,  thought  it  most  convenient  to  make 
no  haste;  and  the  rest  left  the  time  of  baptism  to  every  one's 
liberty,  and  forced  none  to  be  baptized  :  insomuch  as  not  only 
Constantine,  Theodosius,  and  such  others  as  were  converted  at 
the  years  of  discretion,  but  Augustine,  and  many  such  as  were 
the  children  of  Christian  parents  (one  or  both),  did  defer  their 
baptism  much  longer  than  I  think  they  should  have  done.  So 
that,  in  the  primitive  church,  some  were  baptized  in  infancy, 
and  some  in  ripe  age,  and  some  a  little  before  their  death  ;  and 
none  were  forced,  but  all  left  free ;  and  the  only  penalty  of  their, 
delay  was,  that  so  long,  they  were  without  the  privileges  of  the 
church,  and  were  numbered  but  with  the  catechumens  or  ex- 
pectants.^'  ^  I  believe  there  were  no  Baptists  in  the  Assembly, 
though  they  had  existed  long  before,  were  then  in  considerable 
number  in  the  country,  and  could  rank  among  themselves  many 
excellent,  and  a  few  learned  persons. 

Having  thus  exhibited  Baxter's  particular  views  of  the  great 
leading  parties  which  then  constituted  the  religious  world,  the  fol- 
lowing summing  up,  by  himself,  is  particularly  worthy  of  atten* 
tion : — ''Among  all  these  parties,  I  found  that  some  were  natural- 
ly of  mild,  calm,  and  gentle  dispositions ;  and  some  of  sour,  fro- 
ward,  passionate,  peevish,  or  furious  natures.  Some  were  young, 
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raw,  and  inexperienced,  and  these  were  like  young  fruit,  sour 
apd  harsh ;  addicted  to  pride  of  their  own  opinions,  to  self- 
conceitedness,  turhulency,  censoriousness,  and  temerity;  and  to 
^gsge  themselves  for  a  cause  and  party  before  they  understood 
the  matter.  Tiiey  were  led  by  those  teachers  and  books  that 
had  once  won  their  highest  esteem,  judging  of  sermons  and  per- 
sons by  their  fervency  more  than  by  the  soundness  of  the  matter 
and  the  cause.  Some  I  found,  on  the  other  side,  to  be  ancient 
and  experienced  Christians,  that  had  tried  the  spirits,  and  seen 
what  was  of  God,  and  what  of  man,  and  noted  the  events  of  both 
in  the  world.  These  were  like  ripe  fruit,  mellow  and  sweet; 
'  first  pure,  then  peaceable,  gentle,  easy  to  be  entreated,  full  of 
mercy  and  good  fruits,  without  partiality,  and  without  hypocrisy; 
who,  being  makers  of  peace,  did  sow  the  fruits  of  righteousness 
in  peace.' 

*^  But  I  found  not  all  these  alike  in  all  the  disagreeing  parties, 
though  acme  of  both  sorts  were  in  every  party.    The  Erastian 
party  was  mostly  composed  of  lawyers,  and  other  secular  persons. 
The  Diocesan  party  consisted  of  some  grave,  learned,  godly 
bishops,  and  some  sober,  godly  people  of  their  mind ;  and, 
withal,  of  almost  all  the  carnal  politicians,  temporizers,  pro- 
fane, and  haters  of  godliness,  in  the  land,  and  all  the  rabble  of 
the  i^orant,  ungodly  vulgar.     Whether  this  came  to  pass  from 
any  thing  in  the  nature  of  their  diocesan  government,  or  from 
their  accommodating  the  ungodly  sort  by  the  formal  way  of 
their  public  worship,  or  from  their  heading  and  pleasing  them  by 
running  down  the  stricter  sort  of  people  whom  they  hated ;  or 
ail  these  together ;    and  also  because  the  worst  and  most  do 
always  fall  in  with  the  party  that  is  uppermost,  I  leave  to  the 
judgment  of  the  considerate  reader.    The  Presbyterian  party 
consisted  of  grave,  orthodox,  godly  ministers,  together  with 
the  hopefulest  of  the  students  and  young  ministers,  and  the  so- 
berest, godly,  ancient  Christians,  who  were  equally  averse  to 
persecution  and  to  schism ;  and  of  those  young  ones  who  were 
educated  and  ruled  by  these ;  as,  also,  of  the  soberest  sort  of 
the  well-meaning  vulgar  who  liked  a  godly  life,  though  they 
had  no  great  knowledge  of  it.    This  party  was  most  desirous  of 
peace. 

**  The  Independent  party  had  many  very  godly  ministers  and 
people,  but  with  them  many  young,  injudicious  persons ;  inclined 
much  to  novelties  and  separations,  and  abounding  more  in  zeal 
than  knowledge ;  usually  doing  more  for  subdivisions  than  the 
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few  sober  persons  among  them  could  do  for  unity  and  peace ; 
too  much  mistaking  the  terms  of  church  communion,  and  the 
difference  between  the  regenerate  (invisible),  and  the  congregate 
(or  visible)  church. 

**  The  Anabaptist  party  consisted  of  some  (but  fewer)  sober, 
peaceable  persons,  and  orthodox  in  other  points ;  but,  withal, 
of  abundance  of  young,  transported  zealots,  and  a  medley  of 
opinionists,  who  all  hasted  directly  to  enthusiasm  and  subdivi- 
sions, and  by  the  temptation  of  prosperity  and  success  in  arms, 
and  the  policy  of  some  commanders,  were  led  into  rebellions  and 
hot  endeavours  against  the  ministry, and  other  scandalous  crimes; 
and  brought  forth  the  horrid  sects  of  Ranters,  Seekers,  and 
Quakers,  in  the  land."  ° 

In  this  description  of  parties  we  observe  some  of  the  marked 
peculiarities  of  Baxter.  He  was  obviously  disposed  to  do  justice 
to  all,  and  ready  to  acknowledge  true  religion  wherever  he  found 
it;  but  a  little  more  zeal  in  some  particulars,  than  was  suited  to  his 
taste,  was  enough  to  induce  him  to  speak  more  strongly  of  the 
parties  than  the  case  justified  :  besides,  he  was  influenced  not 
only  by  what  he  witnessed  himself,  but  by  what  he  heard  from 
others./  While  he  was  acute  and  candid,  he  was  credulous; 
more  disposed  to  listen  to  vague  and  injurious  reports  than  a 
man  of  his  piety  and  experience  ought  to  have  been  :  but,  after 
all,  the  picture  that  he  draws  of  the  parties  which  left  the 
church  is,  on  the  whole,  advantageous  to  them.  It  is  evident 
that  he  considered  there  was  a  large  preponderance  of  genuine 
religion  among  each  ;  which'  far  more  than  outweighed  all  the 
dross  and  alloy  belonging  to  them.  They  who  imagine  there 
"was  nothing  but  sectarian  zeal,  guided  and  excited  by  po- 
litical frenzy,  entirely  mistake  the  true  state  of  things.  There 
was  much  real  religion  in  the  parties  which  professed  it,  though 
mixed  up  with  a  great  deal  of  what  tended  to  injure  it,  or  occa- 
sion misconception  of  its  nature. 

Baxter  was  so  fully  convinced  of  the  prevalence  of  true  reli- 
gion among  the  persons  composing  the  leading  parties,  that 
he  made  it  much  of  the  business  of  his  life  to  convince 
them,  that  they  differed  less  from  each  other  than  they  them- 
selves supposed,  and  to  induce  them  to  act  together  in  Christian 
fellowship.  "  I  thought  it  my  duty,'*  he  says,  "  to  labour  to 
^\  bring  them  all  to  a  concordant  practice  of  so  much  as  they  were 
agreed  in ;  to  set  all  that  together  which  was  true  and  good 
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among  them  all,  and  to  reject  the  rest;  and  especially  to  labour  to 
revive  Christian  charity,  which  faction  and  disputes  had  lamenta- 
bly extinguished."**  This  object  he  prosecuted  in  the  most  inde- 
fatigable manner,  by  conversation,  preaching,  writing, and  disput- 
ing; and  though  he  often  complains  of  disappointment,  and 
deplores  the  divisions  of  the  period,  his  success  ill  uniting  all 
parties  in  the  town  of  Kidderminster,  was  complete ;  and  his 
influence  over  the  serious  people  of  the  county  &t  large.  Very 
considerable. 

Having  given,  chiefly  in  Baxter's  words,  an  accouDt  of  the 
leading  religious  parties  of  the  period,  I  consider  this  the  best 
place  to  introduce  his  remarks  on  the  minor  sects;  some  of  which 
had  but  an  ephemeral  existence,  while  others  have  increased, 
extended,  and  still  remain.  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  record  his 
statements,  many  of  which  are  very  icurious,  though  I  fear  they 
are  not  always  sufficiently  free  from  the  influence  of  that  preju-> 
dice  and  credulity  to  which  I  have  just  adverted. 

The  variety  of  religious  sects  which  sprung  up  during  the 
period  of  which  we  are  now  treating,  has  been  a  fruitfurtopic  of 
reproach  and  exultation  to  infidels  and  worldly  ecclesiastics- 
The  former  of  these  classes  glory  in  the  fanaticism  of  the  sects^ 
as  8  proof  of  the  absurdity  of  all  religion  whatever;  the  others 
refer  to  it  as  a  beacon  to  warn  men  of  the  danger  of  departing 
from  established  faith  and  forms.  Infidels  forget,  however,  that 
sects,  and  enthusiastic  ones  too,  are  not  confined  to  Christians. 
The  elegant  mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome  presented,  in  the 
deities  of  a  thousand  groves  and  streams,  any  thing  but  a  unity  of 
opinion  or  worship ;  while  the  conduct  of  the  worthies  of  those 
elegant  superstitions,  so  far  from  indicating  the  influence  of  a 
sober  rationality, exhibited  ''all  monstrous,  all  prodigious  things." 
Nor  were  the  haunts  of  philosophy  in  ancient,  or  the  schools  of 
philosophy  in  modern  times,  more  free  from  sects  and  schisms^ 
and  from  fierce  and  angry  contentions.  Ecclesiastics  should  re- 
member that  unity  is  the  boast  of  the  Romish  church,  and  divi- 
sion her  reproach  of  Protestantism.  Not  that  she  is  entitled  to 
the  claim  of  unity,  or  to  fling  the  reproach  of  discord  at  others. 
She  has  her  sects  and  her  quarrels  too.  It  is  not  to  the  dis- 
credit of  the  reformation  that  it  gave  rise  to  a  diversity  of  opinion 
and  practice  among  the  reformers  themselves,  and  afibrded  an 
opportunity  for  the  manifestation  of  errors  and  improprieties 
which  they  all  deplored.    The  excitement  produced  by  that 
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glorious  event  was  not  likely  to  spend  all  its  force  on  the  minds 
which  were  capable  of  bearing  it  without  injury ;  it  was  neces- 
sarily extended  to  others,  whose  passions  or  imaginations  were 
more  powerful  than  their  understandings.  On  such  men,  the 
pure  fire  which  burned  on  the  Protestant  altar  became  wild  fire ; 
not  warming  by  its  genial  heat,  or  consuming  evil  by  its  steady 
flame,  but  scorching,  and  vagrant ;  destroying  in  its  fury  both 
friends  and  foes. 

It  cannot  be  matter  of  surprise  that  the  civil  commotions  of 
England,  which  were  but  the  bursting  forth  of  a  volcano,  that 
had  long  been  burning  in  secret,  should  be  attended  with  similar 
effects.  •  The  convulsion  which  overturned  the. throne,  over- 
whelmed the  church,  and  nearly  destroyed  the  constitution,  was  a 
shock  which  even  the  most  powerful  minds  could  scarcely  sustain* 
It  was  natiural  to  regard  it  as  the  crisis  of  religion  as  well  as  of 
politics,  and  to  contemplate  in  it  the  approach  or  commence- 
ment of  a  new  and  splendid  era.  Politicians,  astrologers,  lawyers, 
physicians,  and  philosophers,  as  well  as  theologians,  felt  its 
power.  Few  comparatively  of  any  class,  could  '*  sit  on  a  hill 
apart,"  and  contemplate,  with  calm  serenity,  the  whirlwind  and 
the  storm  which  were  then  raging ;  still  fewer  were  capable  of 
directing  them,  or  of  reducing  the  conflicting  elements  to  order 
and  harmony ;  and  of  those  who  made  the  attempt,  not  a  few 
perished  in  it,  or  only  exposed  themselves  to  the  insult  and 
mockery  which  their  imbecile  temerity  justly  deserved. 

Religion,  from  its  infinitely  greater  importance  than  all  other 
things,  necessarily  wrought  most  powerfiilly  in  these  circumstances 
on  those  who  were  concerned  for  its  interests.  The  zeal  of  such 
persons,  was  not  always  in  proportion  to  the  strength  or  the  cor- 
rectness of  their  judgment.  It  was  not  too  fervent,  had  it  been 
sufficiently  enlightened  ;  but  being,  in  many  instances,  in  the  in- 
verse ratio  of  knowledge  and  prudence,  it  produced  all  sorts  of 
wild  and  eccentric  movements.  We  deplore  that  this  should 
have  been  the  case;  but  it  is  foolish  to  be  surprised,  or  to  sneer, 
at  it.  Circumstances  produced  sects  in  religion  as  they  pro- 
duced parties  in  politics :  they  formed  heresies  in  the  church  as 
thev  created  false  theories  in  the  state.  If  fanatics  and  heresi- 
archs  abounded,  so  did  quack  doctors,  and  political  empyrics. 
Spiritual  nostrums  were  not  more  numerous  or  discordant  than 
astrological  conundrums,  and  philosophical  dreams  and  visions. 
Let  Baxter's  account  of  the  following  sects  be  read  under  the 
influence  of  these  remarks,  and  nothing  will  appear  either  unac- 
countable or  extraordinarv. 
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"  In  these  times,"  referring  particularly  to  the  period  of  the 
Ramp  Parliament,  ^^  sprang  up  five  sects,  at  least,  whose  doctrines 
were  almost  the  same,but  they  fell  into  several  shapes  and  names: 
the  Vanists;  the  Seekers;  the  Ranters;  the  Quakers;  the 
Behmenists/'  Of  each  of  these,  we  are  furnished  with  a  short 
account. 

"The  Vanists,  for  I  know  not  by  what  other  name  to  make 
them  known,  were  Sir  Harry  Vane's  disciples ;  and  first  sprang  up 
under  him  in  New  England,  when  he  was  governor  there.  Their 
notions  were  then  raw  and  undigested,  and  their  party  quickly 
confounded  by  God's  providence;  as  you  may  see  in  a  little 
book  of  Mr.  Thomas  Weld's,  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  Antinomian- 
ism  and  Familism  in  New  England,  p  Sir  Harry  Vane  being 
governor,  and  found  to  be  the  secret  promoter  and  life  of  the 
cause,  was  fain  to  steal  away  by  night,  and  take  shipping  for 
England,  before  his  year  of  government  was  at  an  end. 

"  When  he  came  over  into  England,  he  proved  an  instrument  of 
greater  calamity  to  a  people  more  sinful  and  more  prepared  for 
God's  judgments.  Being  chosen  a  parliament  man,  he  was  very 
active  at  first  for  the  bringing  of  delinquents  to  punishment.  He 
was  the  principal  person  who  drove  on  the  parliament  to  go  too 
high,  and  act  too  vehemently  against  the  king :  and  being  of  very 
ready  parts,  and  very  great  subtilty,  and  unwearied  industry,  he 
laboured,  not  without  success,  to  win  others  in  parliament, 
city,  and  country,  to  his  way.  When  the  Earl  of  Strafford  was 
accused,  he  got  a  paper  out  of  his  father's  cabinet  (who  was 
secretary  of  state)  which  was  the  chief  means  of  his  condemna- 
tion. To  most  of  our  changes,  he  was  that  within  the  House, 
vdiich  Cromvvell  was  witlumt.  His  great  zeal  to  drive  all  into 
war,  and  to  cherish  the  sectaries,  especially  in  the  army,  made 
him,  above  all  men,  to  be  valued  by  that  party. 

"  His  unhappiness  lay  in  this,  that  his  doctrines  were  so 
cloudily  formed  and  expressed,  that  few  could  understand  them, 
and  therefore  he  had  but  few  true  disciples.  The  Lord  Brook  was 
slain  before  he  had  brought  him  to  maturity :  Mr.  Sterry  was 
tliought  to  be  of  his  mind,  as  he  was  his  intimate  friend ;  but 
was  so  famous  for  obscurity  in  preaching,  being,  said  Sir 
Benjamin  Rudiard,  too  high  for  this  world,  and  too  low  for  the 

'  I  have  Dot  inserted  all  that  Baxter  says  abdtit  New  Ed "^1  and.  The  foolish 
story  about  Mrs.  Dyer  is  a  proof  only  of  the  malevolence  or  folly  of  the  inven* 
tors.  Weld's  book  is  the  production  of  f|  weak,  prejud$ce(i  man,  and  entitled 
to  little  respect  as  autbori^. 
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other,  tbat  he  thereby  proved  almost  barren  also ;  and  vemUy 
and  sterility  were  never  more  happily  conjoined.  ^  Mr.  Sprigge 
is  th^  chief  of  his  more  open  disciples ;  and  too  well  known  by  a. 
book  of  his  sermons/ 

*^  This  obscurity  was  imputed  by  some,  to  his  not  understand- 
ing himself;  but,  by  others,  to  design,  because  he  could  speak 
plainly  when  he  listed.  The  two  courses,  in  which  he  had  most 
success,  and  spake  most  plainly,  were  his  '  Earnest  Plea  for  Uni- 
versal Liberty  of  Conscience,  and  against  the  Magistrates  inter- 
meddling with  Religion ; '  and  his  teaching  his  followers  to  revile 
the  ministry,  calling  them,  ordinarily,  blackcoats,  priests,  and 
other  names  which  then  savoured  of  reproach ;  and  those  gen- 
tlemen that  adhered  to  the  ministry,  they  said,  were  priest* 
ridden. 

'^  When  Cromwell  had  served  himself  by  him,  as  his  surest 
friend,  as  long  as  he  could,  and  gone  as  far  with  him  as  their 

4  Baxter's  opinion  of  Sterry  underwent  a  ^eat  cbange  after  this  punning 
passage  was  written.  He  thus  speaks  of  him  in  his  '  Catholic  Theology  : ' 
"  It  is  long  since  I  heard  of  the  name  and  fame  of  Mr.  Peter  Sterry.  His  com- 
mon fame  was,  that  his  preaching  was  such  as  few,  or  cone,  could  vnder^nd, 
vbich  increased  my  desire  to  have  heard  him,  of  which  I  stiU  missed,  thpugh 
I  often  attempted  it.  But  now  since  his  death,  while  my  book  is  in  the  press, 
a  posthumous  tract  of  his  cometh  forth,  of  Free  Will :  upon  perusal  of  which, 
1  found  in  him  the  same  notions  as  in  Sir  Harry  Vane  ;  but  all  bandied  with, 
much  more  strength  of  parts,  and  rapture  of  highest  devotion,  and  greater  can- 
dour toward  all  others,  than  I  expected.  His  preface  is  a  most  excellent  per- 
suasive to  universal  charity.  Love  was  never  more  extolled  than  throughout 
this  book.  Doubtless,  his  bead  was  strong,  his  wit  admirably  pregnant,  bis 
searching  studies  hard  and  sublime,  and,  I  think,  bis  heart  replenished  with, 
holy  love  to  God,  and  great  charity,  moderation,  and  peaceableness  towards 
meb :  insomuch,  that  i  heartily  repent  that  I  so  far  believed  fame  as  to  think 
somewhat  hardlier  of  him  and  bis  few  adherents,  than  I  now  think  they  deserve.*' 
-^Cath.  TAeol.  part  iii.  p.  107. 

While  this  passage  does  great  credit  to  the  candour  and  honesty  of  Baxter, 
it  shows  us  with  what  caution  we  ought  to  receive  his  opinions  of  the  sec- 
taries of  the  Commonwealth.  Sterry  has,  like  many  of  the  men  of  that  period, 
been  most  unrighteously  abused.  He  was  mystical;  but  so  were  Fenelon, 
Madam  Goion,  Henry  More,  and  many  others,  whose  talents  and  piety  have 
never  been  questioned.  His  works  prove  tbat  he  was  no  fool,  and  his  conduct 
shows  that  he  was  not  a  knave.  He  was  a  man  of  a  highly  poetical  mind, 
which  soared  far  above  the  turbulent  atmosphere  by  which  he  was  surrounded^ 
and  most  of  the  creatures  who  floated, iu  it.  His  work  on  the  Will,  to  whicli 
Baxter  refers,  is  written  with  ability,  though  some  parts  .of  it  are  not  very 
intelligible. 

'  The  book  of  Sermons  by  Sprigge,  to  which  Baxter  refers,  is,  I  suppose,  bis 
*  Testimony  to  an  approaching  Glory  ;  being  an  Account  of  certain  Discourses 
lately  delivered  in  Pancras,  Soperlane,  London.'  12mo.    1649. .  The  worst 
which  can  be  said  of  these  discourses  is,  that  they  are  somewhat  mystical ; 
otherwise  they  are  creditable  both  to  the  piety  and  ti^eats  of  tl^  author. 
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way  lay  tc^thef  (Vane  being  for  a  fanatic  democracy,  and  Crom- 
well for  monarchy),  at  last,  there  was  no  remedy  but  they  must 
part ;  and  when  Cromwell  east  out  the  Rump,  be  called  Vane  a 
juggler,  and  Martin  a  whoremonger,  to  excuse  his  usage  of  the  rest* 

When  Vane  was  thus  laid  by,  he  wrote  his  book,  called  ^  The 
Retired  Man's  Meditations/  wherein  the  best  part  of  his  opi« 
nions  are  so  expressed  as  will  make  but  few  men  his  disciples. 
His  '  Healing  Question '  is  more  plainly  written, 

^'  When  Cromwell  was  dead,  he  got  Sir  Arthur  Haselrigge  to 
be  bis  close  adherent  on  civil  accounts,  procured  the  Rump  to 
be  set  up  again,  with  a  council  of  state,  and  got  the  power  much 
into  his  own  hands.  When  he  was  in  the  height  of  this  power,  he 
set  upon  the  forming  of  a  new  commonwealth,  and,  with  some  of 
his  adherents,  drew  up  the  model,  which  was  for  popular  go-i 
vemment;  but  so  that  men  of  his  confidence  must  be  the  people* 

'^  Of  my  own  displeasing  him,  this  is  the  true  account.  It 
grieved  me  to  sec  a  poor  kingdom  tossed  up  and  down  in 
unquietness,  the  ministers  made  odious,  and  ready  to  be  cast 
out,  a  reformation  trodden  underfoot,  and  parliament  and 
piety  made  a  scorn,  while  scarce  any  doubted  but  he  was  the  prin-* 
cipal  spring  of  all.  Therefore,  being  writing  against  the  Papists, 
and  coming  to  vindicate  our  religion  against  them,  when  they  im-^ 
pute  to  us  the  blood  of  the  king,  I  fully  proved  that  the  Pnv< 
testants,  and  particularly  the  Presbyterians,  abhorred  it,  and 
suffered  greatly  for  opposing  it^  and  that  it  was  the  act  of 
Cromweirs  army,  and  the  sectaries,  amoftg  which  I  named  the 
Vanists  as  one  sort.  I  showed  that  the  Friars  and  Jesuits  were 
the  decei^'ers,  and,  under  several  vizors,  were  dispersed  among 
the  people.  Mr.  Nye  having  told  me  that  Vane  was  long  in 
Italy,  I  said  it  w*as  considerable  how  much  of  his  doctrine  he 
bad  brought  from  Italy ;  whereas  it  appeared  that  he  was  only 
in  France,  and  Helvetia,  upon  the  borders  of  Italy.  By  mistake, 
it  was  printed  from  Italy.  I  had  ordered  the  printer  to  correct 
it '  towards  Italy ; '  but,  though  the  copy  was  corrected,  the  im« 
pression  was  not.  Hereri|)on  Sir  Henry  Vane,  being  exceedingly 
provoked,  threatened  me  to  many,  and  spake  against  me  in  the 
House  ;  and  one  Stubbs  (that  had  been  whipped  in  the  Convo-» 
cation  House  at  Oxford)  wrote  for  him  a  bitter  book  againsi 
me.  He  from  a  Vanist,  afterwards  turned  a  Conformist :  since 
that,  he  turned  physician ;  and  was  drowned  in  a  small  puddle^ 
or  brook,  as  he  was  riding,  near  Bath.* 

"  Henry  Stubbs,  according  to  Anthony  Wood,  was  ''  (be  most  noted  person 
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'^  I  confess  my  writing  was  a  means  to  lessen  his  reputation,  and 
make  men  take  him  for  what  Cromwell,  who  better  knew  him, 
called  him,  a  juggler.  I  only  wish  I  had  done  so  much  in  time ; 
but  the  whole  land  rang  of  his  anger  and  my  danger ;  and  all 
expected  my  present  ruin  by  him  ;  but  to  show  him  that  I  was 
not  about  recanting,  as  his  agents  would  have  persuaded  me,  I 
wrote  also  against  his  ^  Healing  Question,'  in  a  preface  before 
my  'Holy  Commonwealth ;'  and  the  speedy  turn  of  affairs  did 
tie  his  hands  from  executing  his  wrath  upon  me. 

^'  Upon  the  king's  coming  in,  he  was  questioned,  along  with 
others,  by  the  Parliament,  but  seemed  to  have  his  life  secured  ; 
but  being  brought  to  the  bar,  he  spake  so  boldly  in  justifying 
the  Parliament's  cause,  and  what  he  ha^  done,  that  it  exasperated 
the  king,  and  made  him  resolve  upon  his  death.  When  he 
came  to  Tower  Hill  to  die,  and  would  have  spoken  to  the  peo- 
ple, he  began  so  resolutely  as  caused  the  officers  to  sound  the 
trumpets  and  beat  the  dru^s,  and  hinder  him  from  speaking. 
No  man  could  die  with  greater  appearance  of  gallant  resolution 
and  fearlessness  than  he  did,  though  before  supposed  a  timorous 
man ;  insomuch  that  the  manner  of  his  death  procured  him 
more  applause  than  all  the  actions  of  his  life.  And  when  he 
was  dead,  his  intended  speech  was  printed,  and  afterwards 
his  opinions  more  plainly  expressed  by  his  friend  tban  him- 
self. 

of  bis  age."  He  was  the  sod  of  a  mioister,  aod  a  prot^g^  of  Sir  Henry  Vane's, 
by  whose  aid  he  was  educated  at  Oxford ;  where,  through  the  influeuce  of 
Owen,  he  was  made  one  of  the  Keepers  of  the  Bodleian  Library.  He  possessed 
very  considerable  parts  and  learning.  Alter  passing  through  various  changes, 
be  became  a  physician,  and  finally  settled  down  into  regular  connexion  with 
the  church.  He  wrote  many  pamphlets  on  all  subjects.  The  book  to  which 
Baxter  refers  is,  'A  Vindication  of  that  Prndent  and  Honourable  Kni^^ht,  Sir 
Heniy  Vane,  from  the  Lies  and  Calumnies  of  Mr.  Richard  Baxter,  Minister 
of  Kidderminster,  in  a  Letter  to  the  said  Mr.  Richard  Baxter.'  1659.  It 
was  honourable  to  Stubbs  to  defend  his  friend  and  patron  ;  but  he  ought  to 
have  treated  Baxter  with  more  courtesy.  The  story  of  his  being  whipped  in  the 
convocation,  is  probably  entitled  to  little  more  attention  thau  the  whipping  of 
Milton.  The  manner  of  his  death  proves  nothing  respecting  his  former  life  or 
character,  and  was  perhaps  owing  to  no  fault  of  his,  though  Wood's  account 
is  written  with  his  characteristic  spleen,  and  evidently  intended  to  insinuate 
that  he  was  intoxicated.  «  He  being  at  Bath  attending  several  of  his  patients 
living  in  and  near  Warwick,  then  there,  was  sent  for  to  come  to  another  at 
Bristol  in  very  hot  weather :  to  which  place,  therefore,  going  a  by-way,  at 
ten  of  the  clock  in  the  night,  on  the  twelfth  day  of  July,  in  sixteeu  hundred  and 
leventy-six  (his  head  being  then  intoxicated  with  bibbing,  but  more  with 
talking  and  snuffing  of  powder),  was  drowned  passing  through  a  shallow  river, 
wherein,  as  'tis  supposed,  his  horse  stumbled  j  two  miles  distant  from  Bath."— 
Athen,Oxon,  vol.  iii.p.  1082. 
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*'  When  he  was  condemned,,  some  of  his  friends  desired  me  to 
come  to  him,  that  I  might  see  how  far  he  was  from  Popery,  and 
in  how  excellent  a  temper  (thinking  I  would  have  asked  him 
forgiveness  for  doing  him  wrong) ;  1  told  them  that  if  he  had 
denred  it,  I  would  have  gone  to  him ;  but  seeing  he  did  not,  I 
supposed  he  would  take  it  for  an  injury ;  as  my  conference  was 
not  likely  to  be  such  as  would  be  pleasing  to  a  dying  man :  for 
though  I  never  called  him  a  Papist,  yet  I  still  supposed  he  had 
done  the  Papists  so  much  service,  and  this  poor  nation  and  re- 
ligion so  much  wrong,  that  we  and  our  posterity  are  likely  to 
have  cause  and  time  enough  to  lament  it.  So  much  of  Sir 
Henry  Vane  and  his  adherents.^ 

**  The  second  sect  which  then  rose  up  was  that  called  Seekers. 
These  taught  that  our  Scripture  was  uncertain  ;  that  present 
miracles  are  necessary  to  faith ;  that  our  ministry  is  null  and 
without  authority,  and  our  worship  and  ordinances  unnecessary 
or  vain  ;  the  true  church,  ministry,  Scripture,  and*  ordinances, 
being  lost,  for  which  they  are  now  seeking.  I  quickly  found 
that  the  Papists  principally  hatched  and  actuated  this  sect,  and 
that  a  considerable  number  that  were  of  this  profession,  were 
acme  Papists  and  some  infidels.  However,  they  closed  with  the 
Vaoists,  and  sheltered  themselves  under  them^  as  if  they  had 
been  the  very  same. 

''The  third  sect  were  the  Ranters.  These  also  made  it  their 
business,  as  the  former,  to  set  up  the  light  of  nature,  in  men, 
under  the  name  of  Christ,  and  to  dishonour  and  cry  down  the 
church,  the  Scripture,  the  present  ministry,  and  our  worship  and 
ordinances.  They  called  men  to  hearken  to  Christ  within  them ; 
but  withal,  they  enjoined  a  cursed  doctrine  of  libertinism,  which 
brought  them  all  to  abominable  filthiness  of  life.  They  taught,  as 
the  Familists,  that  God  regardeth  not  the  actions  of  the  outward 
man,  but  of  the  heart ;  and  that  to  the  pure,  all  things  are  pure 
(even  things  forbidden) :  and  so,  as  allowed  by  God,  they  spake 
most  hideous  words  of  blasphemy,  and  many  of  them  committed 
whoredoms  commonly. 

*  While  f  hare  extracted  the  greater  part  of  Baxter's  character  of  Sir  Henry 
Vaoe,  I  cannot  help  cxpresniDg  my  decided  opinion  that  it  is,  in  various  par- 
ticolars^  incorrect.  Baxter  did  not  understand  him,  and,  therefore,  could  not 
do  him  justice.  He  was  brave,  sagacious,  and  disinterested  ;  the  ardent  and 
enlightened  friend  of  civil  and  religious  liberty;  distinguished  in  life  by  the 
decision  of  bis  piety,  and  in  death  (though  basely  murdered  in  violation  of  all 
foith  and  justice)  by  his  calm  yet  heroic  behaviour.  The  man  who  was  feared 
by  Cromwell,  hated  by  Charles,  and  praised  by  Milton,  could  not  have  been  a 
sdly  fanatic,  or  an  unprincipled  knave. 
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^'  There  oould  never  a  seet  arise  in  the  world  that  was  a  louder 
warning  to  professors  of  religion  to  be  humble,  fearful,  and 
watchful;  never  could  the  world  be  told  more  loudly,  whither 
the  spiritual  pride  of  ungrounded  novices  in  religion  tendeth ; 
and  whither  professors  of  strictness  in  religion,  may  be  carried 
in  the  stream  of  sects  and  factions*  I  have  seen  myself,  letters 
written  from  Abingdon,  where,  among  both  soldiers  and  people, 
this  contagion  did  then  prevail,  full  of  horrid  oaths,  curses, 
and  blasphemy,  not  fit  to  be  repeated  by  the  tongue  or  pen  of 
man ;  and  these  all  uttered  as  the  effect  of  knowledge,  and  a  part 
of  their  religion,  in  a  fanatic  strain,  and  fathered  on  the  Sprit 
of  God.  But  the  horrid  villanies  of  this  sect,  did  not  only 
speedily  extinguish  it,  but  also  as  much  as  ever  any  thing 
did,  to  disgrace  all  sectaries,  and  to  restore  the  credit  of  the 
ministry,  and  of  the  sober,  unanimous  Christians;  so  that  the  devil 
and  the  Jesuits  quickly  found  that  this  way  served  not  their  turn, 
and  therefore  they  suddenly  took  another. 

^^  And  that  was  the  fourth  sect,  the  Quakers,  who  were  but  the 
Ranters,  tiu-ned  from  horrid  profaneness  and  blasphemy,  to  a 
life  of  extreme  austerity,  on  the  other  side«  Their  doctrines  were 
mostly  the  same  with  the  Ranters ;  they  made  the  light  which 
every  man  hath  within  him  to  be  bis  sufficient  rule,  and,  conse-« 
quently,  the  Scripture  and  ministry  were  set  light  by.  They  spake 
much  for  the  dwelling  and  working  of  the  Spirit  in  us,  but  little 
of  justification,  and  the  pardon  of  sin,  and  our  reconciliation 
with  God  through  Jesus  Christ.  They  pretend  their  depen* 
dence  on  the  Spirit's  conduct,  against  set  times  of  prayer,  and 
against  sacraments*  and  against  their  due  esteem  of  Scripture 
and  ministry.  They  will  not  have  the  Scripture  called  the 
Word  of  God ;  their  principal  zeal  lieth  in  railing  at  the  miijiis- 
ters  as  hirelings,  deceivers,  false  prophets,  &c. ;  and  in  refusing 
to  swear  before  a  magistrate,  or  to  put  off  their  hat  to  any,  or 
to  say  you  instead  of  thou  or  thee^  which  are  their  words  to  all. 
At  first  they  did  use  to  fall  into  tremblings,  and  sometimes  vomit-^ 
ings,  in  their  meetings,  and  pretended  to  be  violently  acted  on  by 
the  Spirit ;  but  now  that  is  ceased.  They  only  meet,  and  he  that 
pretendeth  to  be  moved  by  the  Spirit  speaketh;  and*  sometimes 
they  say  nothing,  but  sit  an  hour  or  more  in  silence,  and  then 
depart.  One  while  divers  of  them  went  naked  through  several 
chief  towns  and  cities  of  the  land,  as  a  prophetical  act :  some  of 
them  have  famished  and  drowned  themselves  in  melancholy;  and 
others,  undertaken,  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit,  to  raise  the  dead. 
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chief  leader,  James  Nayler,  acted  the  part  of  Christy  at 
Bristol,  according  to  much  of  the  history  of  the  Gospel ;  and 
was  long  laid  in  Bridewell  for  it,  and  his  tongue  bored,  as  a  blas- 
phemer, by  the  Parliament.^  Many  Franciscan  friars,  and  other 
Papists,  have  been  proved  to  be  disguised  speakers  in  their 
assemblies,  and  to  be  among  them ;  and  it  is  like  are  the  very 
soul  of  all  these  horrible  delusions.  But  of  late  one  William 
Penn  is  become  their  leader,  and  would  reform  the  sect,  and  set 
«p  a  kind  of  ministry  apiong  them.' 

''The  fifth  sect  are  the  Behmenists,  whose  opinions  go  much 
towards  the  way  of  the  former,  for  the  sufficiency  of  the  light 
of  nature,  the  salvation  of  heathei^,  &s  well  as  Christians,  and 
a  dependence  on  revelations,  &x.  But  they  are  fewer  in 
number,  and  seem  to  have  attained  to  greater  meekness,  and 
conquest  of  passion,  than  auy  of  the  rest.  Their  doctrine  is  to 
be  seen  in  Jacob  Behmen's  books,  by  those  that  have  nothing  else 
to  do  than  to  bestow  a  great  deal  of  time  to  understand  him  that 
was  not  willing  to  be  easily  understood,  and  to  know  that  his 
bombastic  words  signify  nothing  more  than  before  was  easily 
kuQwn  by  common  familiar  terms. ' 

«  Jo  the  first  volume  of  '  Burton's  Diary,'  lately  edited  by  Mr.  Towill  Rutt, 
there  is  a  carious  account  of  the  debate  in  parliament  respecting^  Nayler.  It 
ksled  teo  or  eleven  days.  A  horrible  sentence  was  pronounced  and  infiicled  ; 
but  be  made  a  very  narrow  escape  for  his  life,  as  several  of  the  members 
w«re  for  pasaing  sen;tence  of  death  upon  him.  Burton  was  a  wi^iess  oi  tb^ 
execution  of  the  sentence,  and  bears  testimony  to  the  fortitude  with  which 
Nayler  bore  it.  The  Protector,  greatly  to  his  honour,  interested  himself  on 
Nayler'a  behalf.  The  conduct  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  as  unconstitu- 
tional as  its  sentence  was  brutal  and  unmerited. 

*■  Baxter's  account  of  the  Quakers,  lilf  e  his  representations  of  the  other  sects 
to  which  he  was  opposed,  must  be  received  with  some  abatement,  and  with 
due  allowance  for  the  exaggerations  to  which  vi^rioij^s  parts  of  the  conduct  of 
ffime  ol  the  early  Friends  naturally  gave  rise.  They  wished  to  carry  refor- 
mation further  than  most  of  the  parties  of  tbe  period  approved ;  they  were 
powerfully  influenced  by  the  doctrine  of  impressions,  for  which  they  so 
strennoQsly  contended ;  their  leal  was  roused  to  the  very  utmost  by  the  oppo- 
sition which  they  experienced;  and  which,  operating  on  some  pecuUarly-ex- 
died  minds,  produced,  at  least,  temporary  insanity.  This  was  probably  the  case 
with  James  Nayler,  and  a  few  others,  whose  conduct  tbe  Friends  would  now  be 
br  from  ^proving ;  and  wbpse  severe  and  unmerited  sufferings  reflect  indelibly 
disgrace  on  tbe  parties  who  inflicted  them.  Tbe  heroic  and  persevering  con* 
duct  of  the  Quakers  in  witbstanding  the  interferences  of  government  with  the 
right*  of  conscience t  by  wlUch  they  finally  secured  those  peculiar  privi- 
leges tbey  so  richly  deserve  to  enjoy,  entitles  tbem  to  tbe  veneration  of  ajl 
tbe  friends  of  civil  and  religious  freedom ;  and  more  than  con^pensates  for  those 
irfcgolarities  and  extravagancies  which  marked  the  early  period  of  tbeir 
history. 

'  The  wzitiofi  oC  Jacob  Qebwea  are  probably  better  koowq^  now  and  mprs 
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''The  chief  of  the  Behtnenists^  in  England,  arc  Dr.  Pordage  and 
his  family,  who  live  together  in  community,  and  pretend  to  hold 
visible  and  sensible  communion  with  angels,  whom  they  sometimes 
see,  and  sometimes  smell.  Mr.  Fowler,  of  Reading,  accused 
him,  before  the  committee,  for  preaching  against  imputed 
righteousness,  and  various  other  things,  especially  for  famili- 
arity with  devils,  and  conjuration.  The  doctor  wrote  a 
book  to  vindicate  himself,  in  which  he  professeth  to  have 
sensible  communion  willi  angels,  and  to  know,  by  sights  and 
smells,  good  spirits  from  bad.  He  saith,  that  indeed  one 
month  his  house  was  molested  with  evil  spirits,  which  was 
occasioned  by  one  Everard,  whom  he  taketh  to  be  a  conjurer, 
who  staid  so  long  with  him,  as  desiring  to  be  of  their  communion* 
In  this  time,  a  fiery  dragon,  so  big  as  to  fill  a  very  great 
room,  conflicted  with  him,  visibly,  many  hours;  one  ap- 
peared to  him  in  his  chamber,  in  the  likeness  of  Everard,  with 
boots,  spurs,  &c. ;  and  an  impression  was  made  on  the  brick 
wall  of  his  chimney,  of  a  coach  drawn  with  tigers  and  lions, 
which  could  not  be  got  out  till  it  was  hewed  out  with  pickaxes : 
and  another  on  his  glass  window,  which  yet  remaineth,  &c« 
Whether  these  things  be  true  or  false,  I  know  not.* 

''  Among  these,  fall  in  many  other  sect-makers,  as  Dr.  Gell,  of 
London,  known  partly  by  a  printed  volume,  in  folio ;  *  and  one 

admired  than  they  were  in  the  days  of  Baxter.  William  Law  and  John  \Veg« 
l«y  hoth  contributed,  especially  the  first,  to  f^n  some  credit  for  them  in  Eng- 
land. Jacob  was  a  very  harmless  enthusiast,  or  rather  roadman,  whose  dreams 
and  visions  bewildered  himself,  and  the  revelation  of  them  bewildered  others. 
That  he  should  have  found  admirers  in  such  a  period  of  excitement  as  that 
which  England  experienced  during  the  Commonwealth,  cannot  be  matter  of 
surprise,  when  we  find  that  be  obtained  followers  in  the  quiet  reign  of  the 
Georges.  Those  who  do  not  choose  to  misspend  their  time  in  the  examiiiatioD 
of  his  mystical  conundrums,  will  find  enough  of  the  same  in  the  worlcs  of  Law  $ 
or  may  amuse  themselves  by  looking  at  a  small  life  of  Behmen,  by  his  devoted 
admirer,  Francis  Okely,  formerly  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  1780. 

*  It  is  surprisiug  Baxter  should  not  have  perceived  that  Dr.  Pordage 
was  fitter  for  occupying  a  place  in  Bedlam,  than  to  rank  as  the  head  or 
leader  of  a  sect.  If  madmen  are  to  he  reckoned  sect-makers,  we  might 
reckon  sect«  without  number,  in  all  ages  aod  places.  Granger  says  of 
him,  very  Justly,  "He  was  far  gone  in  one  of  the  most  incurable  kinds  of 
madness,  the  frenzy  of  enthusiasm;"  yet  was  he  a  doctor  in  philosophy, 
medicine,  and  theology! 

•  Dr.  Gell,  of  whom  Baxter  speaks,  appears  to  have  been  a  very  singular 
nan.  He  published  two  folio  volumes  ou  the  Scriptures :  the  one  in  1659  ; 
the  other  appeared  after  his  death,  in  16/6.  He  was  rector  of  St.  Mary,  Alder- 
maubury.  His  works  are  a  curious  mass  of  learning,  occasional  original, 
interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  mystical  speculation,  often  of  a  very  pecu- 
liar nature.    But  meu  of  a  similar  cast  of  mind  have  appeared  in  evecy  age. 
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Mr.  Parker,  vrho  got  in  with  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and 
wrote  a  book  against  the  ^Assembly's  Confession/  in  which 
he  taketh  up  most  of  the  Popish  doctrines,  and  riseth  up  against 
them  with  papal  pride  and  contempt,  but  owneth  not  the  pope, 
himself.  Yet  he  headeth  his  body  of  doctrine  with  the  Spirit,  as 
ihe  Papists  do  with  the  pope.^  To  these  also  must  be  added 
Dr.  Gibbon,  who  goeth  about  with  his  scheme  to  proselyte  men, 
whom  I  have  more  cause  to  know  than  some  of  the  rest.^ 

^^  All  these,  with  subtile  diligence,  promote  most  of  the  papal 
cause,  and  get  in  with  the  religious  sort,  either  upon  pretence  of 
austerity,  mortification,  angelical  communion,  or  clearer  light ; 
but  none  of  them  yet  owneth  the  name  of  a  Papist ;  but  what 
they  are,  indeed,  and  who  sendeth  them,  and  what  is  their  work, 
though  I  strongly  conjecture,  I  will  not  assert,  because  I  am  not 
fully  certain  :  let  time  discover  them."  ^ 

^  Parker's  book  on  the  Assembly's  Catechism,  I  ot^cehadin  my  possession. 
He  appears  to  have  been  a  concealed  Papist ;  and,  partly  on  Popish,  and  partly 
on  Arminian  principles,  attacks  the  doctrines  of  the  Westminster  Confession, 
Bat  it  is  quite  a  mass  uf  confusion. 

*  The  person  to  whom  Baxter  here  refers,  was  Dr.  Nicholas  Gibbon,  who, 
after  the  Restoration,  became  rector  of  Corfe  Castle.  He  was  a  busy,  for«vard 
royalist.  The  foUo wing;  curious  account  of  his  intercourse  with  Baxter,  which 
is  given  in  another  part  of  his  life,  explaios  the  allusion  here  made  to  him.  It 
is  probable  that  Baxter  knew  enough  of  him ;  but  he  was  more  a  man  of  in- 
tiigue  than  the  miker  of  a  sect. 

"  While  I  lodged  at  Lord  Broghili's,  a  certain  person  was  importunate  to 
speak  with  me,  Dr»  Nic.  Gibbon,  who,  shutting  the  doors  on  us,  that  there 
might  be  no  witnesses,  drew  forth  a  scheme  of  theology,  and  told  me  how  long 
a  joamey  be  had  once  taken  towards  me,  and  engaged  me  patiently  to  hear  him 
open  to  me  his  scheme,  which  he  said  was  the  very  thing  that  I  bad  been  long 
groping  after ;  and  contained  the  only  terms  and  method  to  resolve  all  doubts 
whatever  in  divinity,  and  unite  all  Christians  through  the  world :  and  there 
was  Dooe  of  them  printed  but  what  he  kept  himself,  and  he  communicated 
them  only  to  such  as  were  prepared,  which  he  thought  I  was.  1.  Searching  ; 
2.  Impartial ;  and,  3.  A  lover  of  method.  I  thanked  him,  and  heard  him 
above'an  hour  in  silence ;  and,  after  two  or  three  days'  talk  with  him,  I  found 
all  his  frame,  the  contrivance  of  a  very  strong  head-piece,  was  secretly  and 
cunningly  fitted  to  usher  in  a  Socinian  Popery,  or  a  mixture  of  Popery  and 
half'Soduianism.  Bishop  Usher  had  before  occasionally  spoken  of  him  in  my 
hearing  as  a  Socinian,  which  caused  me  to  hear  him  with  suspicion ;  but  I 
heard  none  suspect  him  of  Popery,  thongh  1  found  that  it  was  that  which  was 
the  end  of  his  design.  This  juggler  hath  this  twenty  years,  aqd  more, 
gone  up  and  down  thus  secretly,  and  also  thrust  himself  into  places  of  pub- 
lic debate  (as  when  the  bishops  and  divines  disputed  before  the  king  at 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  &c.) ;  and  when  we  were  lately  offering  our  proposals  for 
eoocord  to  the  king,  he  thrust  in  among  us  :  till  I  was  fain,  plainly,  to  detect 
him  before  some  of  the  Lords,  which  enraged  him ;  and  he  denied  the  words 
which,  in  secret,  he  had  spokeu  to  me.  Many  meu  of  parts  and  learning  are 
perverted  by  him." — Ufe,  part  ii.  pp.  20.'>,  206. 

<  Life,  part  U  p.  74—78.   . 
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After  this  account  of  the  several  sects  and  their  leaders,  it  will 
be  jiroper  to  quote  a  portion  of  the  general  reflections  which 
Baxter  makes  upon  them.  "  These  are  they,"  he  says,  "  who 
have  been  most  addicted  to  church  divisions,  and  separations, 
and  sidings,  and  parties,  and  have  refused  all  terms  of  concord 
and  unity  :  who,  though  many  of  them  weak  and  raw,  were  yet 
prone  to  be  puffed  up  with  high  thoughts  of  themselves,  and  to 
overvalue  their  little  degrees  of  knowledge  and  parts,  which  set 
them  not  above  the  pity  of  understanding  men.  They  have  been 
set  upon  those  courses  which  tend  to  advance  them  above 
the  common  people  in  the  observation  of  the  world,  and  to 
set  them  at  a  further  distance  from  others  than  God  alloweth, 
and  all  this  under  the  pretence  of  the  purity  of  the  church.  In 
prosecution  of  their  ends,  there  are  few  of  the  Anabaptists  that 
have  not  been  the  opposers  and  troublers  of  the  faithful  ministers 
of  God  in  the  land,  and  the  troublers  of  their  people,  and 
hinderers  of  their  success ;  strengthening  the  hands  of  the  pro- 
fane. The  sectaries,  especially  the  Anabaptists,  Seekers,  and 
Quakers,  chose  out  the  most  able,  zealous  ministers,  to  be  the 
marks  of  their  reproach  and  obloquy,  and  all  because  they  stood 
in  the  way  of  their  designs,  and  hindered  them  in  the  propaga- 
ting their  opinions.  They  set  against  the  same  men  as  the 
drunkards  and  swearers  set  against,  and  much  after  the  same 
ihanner,  reviling  them,  and  raising  up  false  reports  of  them, 
and  doing  all  that  they  could  to  make  them  odious,  and  at 
last  attempting  to  pull  them  all  down;  only  they  did  it 
more  profanely  than  the  profane,  in  that  they  said.  Let  the 
Lord  be  glorified,  let  the  Gospel  be  propagated;  and  abused  and 
profaned  Scripture,  and  the  name  of  God,  by  prefixing  him  to 
their  faction  and  miscarriages.  Yea,  though  they  thought  them- 
selves the  most  understanding  and  conscientious  people  of  the 
land,  yet  did  the  gang  of  them  seldom  stick  at  any  thing  which 
seemed  to  promote  their  cause;  but  whatever  their  faction  in  the 
army  did,  they  pleaded  for  and  approved  it.  If  they  pulled 
down  the  parliament,  imprisoned  the  godly,  faithful  members, 
and  killed  the  king;  if  they  cast  out  the  Rump,  if  they  chose  a 
little  parliament  of  their  own  ;  if  they  set  up  Cromwell ;  if  they 
raised  up  his  son,  and  pulled  him  down  again ;  if  they  sought 
to  obtrude  agreements  on  the  people ;  if  they  one  week  set 
up  a  council  of  state,  and  if  another  week  the  Rump  were  re- 
stored ;  if  they  sought  to  take  down  tithes  and  parish  ministers, 
to  the  utter  confusion  of  religion  in  the  land  i  in  all  these 
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the  Anabaptists,  and  many  of  the  Independents  in  the  three 
kingdoms,  followed  them,  and  even  their  pastors  were  ready  to 
lead  them  to  consent* 

'^  I  know  the  same  accusations  are  Idd  by  some  in  ignorance 
and  malice,  against  many  that  are  guilty  of  no  such  things,  and^ 
therefore,  some  will  be  offended  with  me,  and  say  I  imitate  such 
reproaches ;  but  shall  none  be  reproved  because  some  are  slan-» 
dered  ?  Shall  hypocrites  be  free  from  conviction  and  condem-> 
nation,  because  wicked  men  call  the  godly  hypocrites  ?  Wo  to 
the  man  that  hath  not  a  faithful  reprover  !  but  a  thousand  woes 
will  be  to  him  that  hateth  reproof !  Wo  to  them  that  had  \ 
rather  sin  were  credited  and  kept  in  honour,  than  their  party  ! 
dishonoured ;  and  wo  to  the  land  where  the  reputation  of  men 
doth  keep  sin  in  reputation  1  The  Scripture  itself  will  not 
spare  a  Noah,  a  Lot,  a  David,  an  Hezekiah,  a  Josiah^  a  Peter  | 
but  will  open  and  shame  their  sin  to  all  generations*  Yet^ 
alas !  the  hearts  of  many,  who  it  is  to  be  hoped  are  truly  religious, 
will  rise  against  him  that  shall  tell  them  of  the  misdoings  of 
those  of  their  opinion,  and  call  them  to  repentance.  The  poor 
church  of  Christ,  the  sober,  sound  religious  part,  are  like  Christ, 
that  was  crucified  between  two  thieves.  The  profane  and  for* 
mal  persecutors,  on  one  hand,  and  the  fanatic,  dividing  sec-» 
taries  on  the  other,  have  in  all  ages  been  grinding  the  spiritual 
seed,  as  the  corn  is  ground  between  the  millstones.  And  though 
their  sins  have  ruined  themselves  and  us,  and  silenced  so  many 
hundred  ministers,  and  scattered  the  flocks,  and  made  us  the 
hatred  and  scorn  of  the  ungodly  world,  and  a  by-word,  and 
desolation  in  the  earth,  yet  there  are  few  of  them  who  lament 
their  sin,  but  justify  themselves  and  their  misdoings;  and  the 
penitent  malefactor  is  unknown  to  us.  And  seeing  poste- 
rity mlist  know  what  they  have  done,  to  the  shame  of  our  land 
and  of  our  sacred  profession,  let  them  know  thus  much  more, 
also,  to  their  own  shame,  that  all  the  calamities  which  have  be- 
&Ilen  US  by  our  divisions  were  long  foreseen  by  many :  and  they 
were  told  and  warned  of  them  year  after  year.  They  were  told 
that  a  house  divided  against  itself  could  not  stand;  and  that  the 
course  they  took  would  bring  them  to  shame,  and  turn  a  hope- 
ful reformation  into  a  scorn,  and  make  the  land  of  their  nativity 
a  place  of  calamity  and  wo :  but  the  warning  signified  nothing 
to  them ;  these  ductile  professors  blindly  followed  a  few  self- 
conceited  teachers  to  this  misery,  and  no  warning  or  means  could 
ever  stop  them*"* 

•  Life,  part  1.  pp.  102, 103. 
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Such  is  the  curious  account  which  Baxter  gives  of  the  extra- 
ordinary state  of  religion,  and  pf  religious  parties^  during  this  sin- 
gular period  of  England's  history.  His  opportunities  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  state  of  things,  were  very  considerable,  and 
his  veracity  unquestionable.  Yet  1  cannot  help  thinking  that  a 
worse  opinion  may  be  formed  of  the  state  of  religion  from  what  he 
has  said,  than  the  real  circumstances  will  justify.  The  language 
of  many  would  lead  us. to  suppose  that  during  what  Milton  calls 
ironically  '^  the  year  of  sects  and  schisms/'  those  sects  and 
schisms  were  almost  innumerable.  The  uncouth  designations 
employed  to  describe  them,  by  such  persons  as  Edwards,  Vicars^ 
Pagitt,  and  Featley,  have  furnished  many  a  joke,  and  led  to 
many  an  exaggerated  description.  But  when  the  matter  comes 
to  be  examined,  a  great  deal  of  this  mist,  in  which  the  period  is 
enveloped,  is  cleared  away.  Baxter's  own  account,  which  dis- 
covers no  disposition  to  conceal  or  extenuate,  shows,  that  beside 
the  leading  religious  parties,  which  were  composed  mostly  of 
respectable  persons,  there  were  only  five  other  sects  that  he  could 
describe.  Even  these  so  ran  into  one  another  that  he  could  not 
accurately  discriminate  them.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Quakers,  none  of  the  rest  is  entitled  to  be  spoken  of  as.  a  distinct 
or  separate  sect.  All  the  others  appear  to  have  consisted  of  a 
small  number  of  floating  individuals,  who  had  no  defined  religi- 
ous system,  and  who  enjoyed  an  existence  and  influence  of  the 
most  ephemeral  nature.  Most  of  the  leaders  were  harmless  and 
inoffensive  in  their  lives ;  men  whose  hearts  were  better  than 
their  understandings  ;  and  who  were,  in  some  cases,  rendered 
mischievous,  chiefly  by  the  treatment  which  they  experienced.' 

These  sects  and  heresies  are  often  represented  as  hatched 
and  spawned  during  the  Commonwealth,  and  constituting  its 
disgrace ;  they  are  also  alleged  to  stamp  the  character  of  that 
much-misrepresented  period  of  our  history.  It  should  be  re- 
membered, however,  that  when  liberty  runs  riot,  it  is  generally 
when  it  has  been  preceded  by  oppression  and  tyranny.  Persecu- 
tion and  restrsunt  have  often  been  the  real  parents  of  those 
opinions,  which  are  sometimes  truly  extravagant,  and  at  other 

'  "  Old  Ephraim  Paptt,"  as  he  calls  himself,  describes,  in  his  *  Heresiog^ra- 
phy,'  between  forty  and  fifty  different  sects  ;  but  the  whole  of  these  may  be 
reduced  to  a  very  few,  as  he  makes  many  foolish  distinctions.  For  instance, 
he  has  Anabaptists,  and  Plunged  Anabaptiitt:  Separatists,  and  Semi-separatisit. 
He  has  Jirownists,  Barrowvits,Ainsworthians,  Rohinsonians,  who  were  all  men 
of  one  party.  He  has  Familists,  Castalian  Familists,  Famiiists  of  the  Moun" 
tains  f  and  Familists  of  the  Follies  I  Such  is  a  specimen  of  the  wisdom  and  the 
multiplying  power  of  Old  Ephraim  Pagitt. 
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times  only  i^ard^  as  such  by  the  dominant  party ;  which  liberty 
has  not  created  but  only  brought  to  light.  That  the  sudden 
bursting  of  the  bonds  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  slavery  should 
be  attended  with  some  temporary  evils,  is  only  what  might  be 
expected*  Who  thinks  of  blaming  the  emancipated  captive,  for  a 
few  freaks  and  a  little  wildness,  when  first  breathing  the  air  of  hea- 
ven? These  are  but  indications  of  powerful  emotion,  which,  when 
familiar  with  his  new  circumstances,  will  subside  into  a  delight-* 
fbl  calm.  The  strong  representations  of  gross  immoralities 
allied  to  be  practised  by  some  of  the  members  of  the  sects 
referred  to,  will  go  but  a  little  way  with  those  who  know  how 
the  primitive  believers  were  misrepresented,  and  what  treatment 
the  reformers  experienced.  Charges  of  this  kind  have  been 
commonly  preferred  against  the  followers  of  new  sects,  they 
therefore  always  require  to  be  very  fully  authenticated  before 
they  are  believed* 

Baxter's  notion  that  most  of  these  sects  were  either  projected 
or  instigated  by  Papists,  seems  not  sustained  by  any  satisfactory 
evidence.  He  was  full  of  alarms  on  this  subject ;  and  from  what 
he  knew  of  the  deceitful  nature  of  Popery,  he  was  prepared  to 
give  it  credit  for  any  niystery  of  iniquity.  That  the  prie&ts  and 
Jesuits  were  disposed  to  aggravate  rather  than  mitigate  the  evils 
which  then  existed,  cannot  be  doubted.  But  the  leaders  of  the 
religious  parties  of  the  Commonwealth,  were  not  the  tools  with 
which  they  could  safely  work. 

If  we  look  around  on  the  state  of  parties  at  present,  we  shall 
perhaps  be  convinced  that  sects  and  schisms  are  more  numerous 
than  even  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  not  a  few  of 
them  quite  as  extravagant.  What,  then  !  Is  this  a  proof  that 
we  have  no  religion,  or  of  the  evil  and  danger  of  religious  free- 
dom ?  No,  certainly.  But,  let  an  attempt  be  made  to  hinder 
exertion,  and  put  down  sects,  and  we  should  find  all  the  alleged 
evils  of  fanaticism  and  schism,  aggravated  and  multiplied  a 
thousandfold. 

The  divisions  of  the  Christian  church  are  undoubtedly  much 
to  be  deplored*  They  present  a  most  unseemly  appeaiance  to 
the  world,  of  that  religion  which  may  be  said  to  be  ^*  one  and 
indivisible."  They  imply  much  imperfection  on  the  part  of  its 
professors,  occasion  great  stumbling  to  unbelievers,  and  impair 
the  energy  and  resources  which  might  be  advantageously  eiu- 
ployed  in  assailing  the  common  enemy.  The  causes  of  these 
tfivisioiis  are  to  be  sought  in  the  ignorance^  the  weakness,  and 
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the  prejudices  of  Christians ;  in  indolent  submission  to  authority 
on  one  part,  and  the  lo?e  of  influence  on  another ;  in  the  power 
of  early  habits  and  associations;  and^  above  all,  in  the  influence 
of  a  worldly  spirit,  which  warps  and  governs  the  mind  in  a 
thousand  ways. 

While  the  evil  of  this  state  of  thhigs  is  freely  admitted,  it  i« 
possible  to  exaggerate  both  the  extent  of  the  divisions  which 
exist,  and  the  injuries  which  result  from  them.  There  is  more 
oneness  of  mind  among  real  Christians  than  a  superficial  obser* 
ver  might  suppose.  Baxter  was  quite  correct  in  maintainiiig 
that  they  differ  more  about  words  than  things.  In  their  views 
of  leading  doctrines,  in  the  experience  of  their  influence,  in  the 
practical  effects  of  Christianity,  and  in  their  expectations  of  its 
future  glory,  there  is  a  substantial  agreement  amofig  them. 

In  the  wise  and  gracious  administration  of  God,  even  dicse 
imperfections  are  overruled,  and  rendered  productive  of  important 
good.  They  afford  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  the  Christian 
virtues  of  forbearance,  patience,  and  love ;  they  put  the  tempers 
and  profession  of  men  to  the  test;  and  they  often  excite  a  spirit 
of  emulation,  which,  though  not  unmixed  with  evil,  is  the 
means  of  extensive  benefit  to  others.  It  is  worthy  of  observar 
tion  that  all  attempts  to  produce  uniformity,  have  either  been  de* 
feated;  or  have  occasioned  fresh  divisions.  Under  the  appearance 
of  outward  unity,  the  greatest  diversity  of  opinion  generally  pre* 
vails.  And  genuine  religion  flourishes  most  amidst  what  is 
commonly  denounced  as  the  contentions  of  rival  sects.  The 
soil  whose  rankness  sends  forth  an  abundant  crop  of  weeds, 
will  produce,  if  cultivated,  a  still  more  luxuriant  harvest  of  com. 
If  the  times  of  Baxter  were  fruitful  of  sects,  and  some  of  them 
wild  and  monstrous,  thev  were  still  more  fruitful  in  the  number 
of  genuine,  holy,  and  devoted  Christians.  It  was  not  an  age  of 
fanaticism  only,  but  of  pure  and  undefiled  religioii. 
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Baxter  resumes  his  Labours  at  Kidderminster— His  account  of  Public  Affairs 
till  the  Death  of  Charles  I. — His  conduct  while  in  Kidderminster  towards 
Parliament— Towards  the  Royal  Party — His  Ministry  at  Kidderminster^ His 
Employments— His  Success— His  Advantages— Remarlcs  on  the  style  of  hte 
preaching — His  public  and  private  exertion*— Their  lasting  c^ifects. 

t 

In  the  f<H(Vth  chapter^  a  full  account  is  given  of  the  views  and 
condoct  of  Baxter  while  he  was  connected  with  the  victorious 
anny  of  the  Commonwealth.  His  exertions  to  promote  its 
spiritual  interests,  were  indefatigable  and  disinterested.  With 
the  most  patriotic  principles  and  aims,  he  devoted  himself  to 
counteract,  what  he  considered  the  factious  and  sectarian  dis- 
positions of  the  soldiers  and  their  leaders ;  while  he  experienced 
nothing  but  sorrow  and  disappointment  as  the  fruit  of  his 
labours.  His  bodily  health,  always  feeble  and  broken,  at  length 
sunk  mider  the  pressure  of  his  circumstances,  and  he  was  com- 
pelled reluctantly  to  retire  from  the  stormy  atmosphere  of  a 
Qunp  to  the  calmer  region  of  a  pastoral  cure. 

The  preceding  chapter  details  the  origin,  character,  and 
influence,  of  the  principal  and  the  minor  religious  parties 
which  made  a  figure  during  the  civil  wars,  or  enjoyed  an  ephe- 
meral notoriety  during  the  Commonwealth.  To  all  that  concern- 
ed both  the  civil  and  religious  interests  of  his  country,  Baxter 
was  powerfully  alive.  He  had  the  soul  of  a  patriot  as  well  as  of 
a  Christian  ;  and  often  was  he  ready  to  weep  tears  of  blood  over 
the  civil  confusion  and  the  religious  distractions  of  his  country. 
Yet  were  these  halcyon  days,  in  regard  to  the  enjoyment  of  re- 
ligious privileges^  compared  with  those  which  preceded  and 
followed  them. 

After  various  digressions  he  thus  resumes  his  personal  narative: 
^  I  have  related  how  after  my  bleeding  a  gallon  of  blood  by  the 
nose,  that  I  veas  left  weak  at  Sir  Thomas  Rous's  house,  at  Rous- 
Lencb,  where  I  was  taken  up  with  daily  medicines  to  prevent  a 
dffopy ;  and  being  conscious  that  my  time  had  not  been  improved 
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to  the  service  of  Ood  as  I  desir^  it  had  been,  I  put  up  many  an 
earnest  prayer,  that  God  would  restore  me,  and  use  me  more  sue- 
cessfully  in  his  work.  Blessed  be  that  mercy  which  heard  my 
groans  in  the  day  of  my  distress;  which  wrou^t  my  deliverance 
when  men  and  means  failed,  and  gave  me  opportunity  to  cele- 
brate his  praise. 

''  Whilst  I  continued  there,  weak  and  unable  to  preach,  the 
people  of  Kidderminster  had  again  renewed  their  articles  against 
their  old  vicar  and  his  curate.  Upon  trial  of  the  cause,  the 
committee  sequestered  the  place,  but  put  no  one  into  it;  and 
placed  the  profits  in  the  hands  of  divers  of  the  inhabitants,  to  pay 
a  preacher  till  it  were  disposed  of.  These  persons  sent  to  me  and 
desired  me  to  take  it,  in  case  I  were  again  enabled  to  preach ; 
which  I  flatiy  refused,  and  told  them  I  would  take  only  the  lec^ 
ture  which,  by  the  vicar's  own  consent  and  bond,  I  held  before. 
Hereupon  they  sought  Mr.  Brumskill  and  others  to  accept  the 
place,  but  could  not  meet  with  any  one  to  their  minds :  they, 

therefore,  chose  Mr.  Richard  Serjeant  to  officiate,  reserving 
the  vicarage  for  some  one  that  was  fitter. 

'*  When  I  was  able,  after  about  five  months'  confinement,  to  go 
abroad,  I  went  to  Kidderminster,  where  I  found  only  Mr.  Ser- 
jeant in  possession ;  and  the  people  again  vehemently  urged  me 
to  take  the  vicarage.  This  I  declined ;  but  got  the  magistrates 
and  burgesses  together  into  the  townhall,  and  tofd  them,  that 
though  I  had  been  offered  many  hundred  pounds  per  annum 
elsewhere,  I  was  willing  to  continue  with  them  in  my  old  lec- 
turer's place,  which  I  had  before  the  wars,  expecting  they  would 
make  the  maintenance  a  hundred  pounds  a  year,  and  a  house ; 
and  if  they  would  promise  to  submit  to  that  doctrine  of  Christ, 
which  as  his  minister  I  should  deliver  to  them,  I  would  not  leave 
them.  That  this  maintenance  should  neither  come  out  of  their 
own  purses,  nor  any  more  of  it  out  of  tiie  tithes,  save  the  sixty 
pounds  which  the  vicar  had  before  bound  himself  to  pay,  I 
undertook  to  procure  an  augmentation  for  Milton  (a  chapel  in 
the  parish)  of  forty  pounds  per  annum.  This  I  afterwards  did; 
and  so  the  sixty  pounds  and  that  forty  pounds  were  to  be  my  part, 
and  the  rest  I  should  h&ve  nothing  to  do  with.  The  covenant 
was  drawn  up  between  us  in  articles,  and  subscnbed ;  in  which  I 
disclumed  the  vicarage  and  pastoral  charge  of  the  parish,  and 
only  undertook  the  lecture. 

^  Thus  the  sequestration  continued  in  the  hands  of  the  towns* 
men,  as  aforesaid,  who  gathered  the  tithes  and  paid  me  (not  a 
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hnadied  as  tbey  promised)  but  eighty  pounds  per  annum,  or 
ninety  at  most,  apd  house-rent  for  a  few  rooms  at  the  top  of 
another  man's  house^  which  was  all  I  had  at  Kidderminster. 
The  rest  they  gave  to  Mr.  Serjeant,  and  about  forty  pounds  per 
annwn  to  the  old  vicar ;  six  pounds  per  annum  to  the  king  and 
lord  for  rents,  and  a  few  other  charges. 

^  Beside  this  ignorant  vicar,  there  was  a  chapel  in  the  parish, 
where  was  an  old  curate  as  ignorant  as  he,  that  had  long  lived 
upon  ten  pounds  a  year  and  the  fees  of  celebrating  unlawful 
marriages.  He  was  also  a  drunkard  and  a  railer,  and  the  scorn  of 
the  country.  1  knew  not  how  to  keep  him  from  reading,  though 
I  judged  it  a  sin  to  tolerate  him  in  any  sacred  office.  I  got 
an  augmehtation  for  the  place,  and  an  honest  preacher  to 
instruct  them,  and  let  this  scandalous  fellow  keep  his  formet 
stipend  of  ten  pounds  for  nothing ;  yet  could  never  keep  him 
from  forcing  himself  upon  the  people  to  read,  nor  from  cele- 
brating unlawful  marriages,  till  a  little  before  death  did  call  him 
to  his  account.  I  have  examined  him  about  the  familiar  points 
of  religion,  and  he  could  not  say  half  so  much  to  me  as  I  have 
beard  a  child  say. 

^Hiese  two  in  this  parish  were  not  all:  in  one  of  the 
next  parishes  called  ^  The  Rock/  there  were  two  chapelsj 
where  the  poor  ignorant  curate  of  one  got  his  living  by  cut- 
ting hggQtfi,  and  the  other  by  making  ropes.  Their  abilities 
fadng  answerable  to  their  studies  and  employments.''^ 

Such  were  the  circumstances  in  which  Baxter  resumed  his 
labonra  in  Kidderminster.  He  was  the  man  of  the  people's 
choice,  and  enjoyed  l^is  right  to  the  vicarage  of  the  parish,  had 
he  been  dbposed  to  avail  himself  of  it  by  the  sequestration  of 
the  parliamentary  commissioners.  It  is  true  he  had  no  legal 
episcopal  title ;  and  of  thi^  his  enemies  took  advantage  an- 
other day }  but  it  is  very  certain  he  had  no  hand  in  ejecting  the 
former  incompetent  incumbent,  or  in  forcing  himself  upon  the 
people  as  his  successor.  The  appointment  of  the  existing  Go- 
vernment therefore,  or  of  a  body  acting  under  its  sanction,  was 
sufficient  authority  to  justify  his  taking  possession  of  the  cure, 
and  to  support  his  complaint  of  unjust  treatment  when  subse- 
qnently  refhsed  liberty  to  preach  in  the  parish  by  Bishop  Mor- 
ley.  Hiat  money  was  not  Baxter's  object,  is  evident  from  the 
nature  of  his  engagement;  and  from  his  afterwards  offering  to 
continne  his  labours  graiia^  if  he  might  only  be  permitted  to 

f  Life,  part  I.  pp.  79, 80. 
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preach  and  live  among  the  people,  no  doubt  can  be  entertained' 
of  his  disinterested  love  to  the  work  of  Christ. 

Before  proceeding  to  state  the  nature  and  results  of  his  minis** 
try  in  the  place  where  he  was  honoured  by  God  to  efiect  so 
much  good,  it  will  be  proper,  for  the  sake  of  connecting, the  pub« 
lie  events  of  the  times,  to  advert  to  some  important  occurrences 
which  took  place  immediately  after  he  left  the  army,  and  dur- 
ing the  earlier  period  of  his  second  residence  in  Kidderminster. 
Leaving,  for  a  little,  the  narrative  of  his  personal  affairs,  he  thus 
proceeds  : 

'^  I  must  now  look  back  to  the  course  and  affairs  of  the  king  ; 
who,  after  the  siege  of  Oxford,  having  no  army  left,  and  know-* 
ing  that  the  Scots  had  more  loyalty  and  stability  in  their  prin-^ 
ciples  than  the  sectaries,  resolved  to  cast  himself  upon  them,  and 
so  escaped  to  their  army  in  the  North.  The  Scots  were  very 
much  troubled  at  this  honour  that  was  cast  upon  them,  for  they 
knew  not  what  to  do  with  the  king.  To  send  him  back  to  the 
English  parliament,  seemed  unfaithfulness,  when  he  had  cast 
himself  upon  them ;  to  keep  him,  they  knew  would  divide  the 
kingdoms,  and  draw  a  war  upon  themselves  from  England, 
which  they  knew^hey  were  now  unable  to  sustain.  They  kept 
him,  therefore,  awhile  among  them  with  honourable  entertun-* 
ment,  till  the  parliament  sent  for  him  5  and  they  saw  that  the 
'  sectaries  and  the  army  were  glad  of  it,  as  an  occasion  to  make 
them  odious,  and  to  invade  their  land.  Thus  the  terror  of  the 
conquering  army  made  them  deliver  him  to  the  parliament's 
commissioners  upon  two  conditions :  1.  That  they  should  pro-« 
mise  to  preserve  his  person  in  safety  and  honour,  according  to 
the  duty  which  they  owed  him  by  their  allegiance.  2.  That 
they  should  presently  pay  the  Scots  army  one  half  what  waa 
due  to  them  for  their  service,  which  had  been  long  unpaid.^ 

'^  Hereupon  the  king  being  delivered  to  the  parliament,  they 

^  The  treaty  for  the  payment  of  the  Scottish  arrears,  and  that  for  the  deliver- 
ing up  of  the  king,  were  quite  distinct  in  themselves,  though  they  proceeded 
together.  Baxter  is  also  mistaken  when  be  says,  the  king  was  given  up  on 
the  two  conditions,  which  he  specifies.  He  was  delivered  up  without  any  con- 
ditions. The  objects  of  the  English  Parliament,  and  of  the  Scottish  Parlia- 
ment, were  the  same ;  the  covenant  and  the  propositions.  The  king's  life  cmild 
BOl  be  supposed  to  be  in  danger,  but  from  such  a  concussion  of  party,  and  such 
an  ascendancy  of  persons  totally  different  from  those  with  whom  the  negotia- 
tion was  going  on,  as  would  have  rendered  all  conditions  nugatory.  In  fact, 
the  life  of  the  king,  at  this  time,  was  safer  among  the  English  than  anoop 
Ac  Sc«ti }  sone  of  whom  had  conceived  the  idea  of  bringing  him  to  the  vcafi 
fold  for  his  obstinate  refusal  to  agree  to  the  terms  of  thecovenant.<— ^rotftc,  iv« 
74)  (7MMfi,  U.  257.  •     . 
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afpointed  Colonel  Richard  Greaves,  Major-General  Richard 
Brown,  wilh  others,  to  be  his  attendants,  and  desired  him  to 
abide  awhile  at  Holmby  House,  in  Northamptonshire.  While 
he  was  here,  the  army  was  hatching  their  conspiracy ;  and,  on 
the  sudden,  one  Comet  Joyce,  with  a  party  of  soldiers,  fetched 
away  the  king,  notwithstanding  the  parliament's  order  for  his 
security,  lliis  was  done  as  if  it  had  Ix^en  against  Cromwell's 
will,  and  without  any  order  or  consent  of  theirs ;  but  so  far 
was  Joyce  from  losing  his  head  for  such  a  treason,  that  it  proved 
the  means  of  his  preferment  ;^  and  so  far  was  Cromwell  and  his 
soldiers  from  returning  the  king  in  safety,  that  they  detained 
him  among  them  and  kept  him  with  them,  till  they  came  to 
Hampton  Court,  and  there  they  lodged  him  under  the  guard  of 
Colonel  Whalley,  the  army  quartering  all  about  him.  While 
he  was  here,  the  mutable  hypocrites^  pretended  ay  extra* 
ordinary  care  of  the  king's  honour,  liberty,  safety,  and  con» 
science*  They  blamed  the  austerity  of  die  parliament,,  who 
bad  denied  him  the  attendance  of  his  own  chaplains  ;  and  of 
his  friends  in  whom  he  took  most  pleasure.  They  gave  liberty 
to  bis  firienda  and  chaplains  to  come  to  him ;  and  pretended 
that  they  would  save  him  from  tlie  incivilities  of  the  parliament 
and  the  Presbyterians. 

^  Whether  this  was  while  they  tried  what  terms  they  could 
make  with  him  for  themselves,  or  while  they  acted  any  other 
part,  it  is  certain  that  the  king*s  old  adherents  began  to  extol 
the  army,  and  to  speak  against  the  Presbyterians  more  distaste- 
luUy  than  before.  When  the  parliament  offered  the  king  pro- 
positions for  concord,  which  Vane's  faction  made  as  high  and 
mneaaonable  as  they  could,  that  they  might  come  to  nothing,^ 
the  army,  forsooth,  offered  him  proposals  of  their  own,  which  the 
king  liked  better :  but  which  of  them  to  treat  with  he  did  not 

'  (%ules  was  weU  pleased  to  accompaDy  Joyce,  and. afterwards  refused 
to  return  at  the  command  of  Fairfax.  He  was,  in  fact,  g;lad  to  be  out  of  the 
bands  of  the  Presbyterians.-^ ^ochrin,  it.  p.  320.  The  great  object  of  seizing. 
tbe  kin^t  was  to  prevent  a  coalition  between  him  and  the  Presbyterian  party* 

^  It  was  the  mutable  hypocrisy  of  Charles,  rather  than  of  Cromwell,  that 
frustrated  every  amicable  arrangement.  Had  he  been  but  steady  to  any  one 
scheme  of  moderate  policy,  he  would  have  lost  neither  his  throne  nor  his  life. 
His  scheme,  on  all  occasions,  was  to  make  the  best  bargain  he  could,  till  he  got 
his  enemies  into  his  hands,  when  it  was  his  determination  to  destroy  them. 
Unfortunately  for  him  they  discovered  this,  and  acted  accordingly. 

*Thc  defeat  of  an  adjustment  between  Charles  and  his  Parliament,  at  this 
Hme,  was  owing  to  HoUis,  and  not  to  Vane  and  hii  party.  Sc«  Brodlt's 
<  mnatj  of  the  Brftiih  Enpirf  /  td.  in  ppi  96, 100* 
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know.  At  last,  on  the  sudden,  the  judgment  of  the  army 
changed,  and  they  began  to  cry  for  justice  against  the  king; 
and,  with  vile  hypocrisy,  to  publish  their  repentance,  and  cry 
€k>d'8  Inercy  for  their  kindness  to  the  king,  and  confess  that  they 
*were  under  a  temptation :  but  in  all  this,  Cromwell  and  Ireton, 
and  the  rest  of  the  council  of  war,  appeared  not.  The  instru- 
inents  of  all  this  work,  must  be  the  common  soldiers.  Two  of 
the  most  violent  sectaries  in  each  regiment  are  chosen  by  them, 
by  the  name  of  agitators,™  to  represent  the  rest  in  these  great 
affairs.  All  these  together  made  a  council,  of  which  Colonel 
James  Berry  was  the  president,  that  they  might  be  used,  ruled, 
and  dissolved,  at  pleasure.  No  man  that  knew  them,  will  doubt 
whether  this  was  done  by  Cromwell's  and  Ireton's  direction. 
This  council  of  agitators  take  not  only  the  parliament's  work 
tipon  themselves,  but  much  more ;  they  draw  up  a  paper  called 
*  The  Agreement  of  the  People,'  as  the  model  or  form  of  a  new 
commonwealth.  They  have  their  own  printer,  and  publish 
abundance  of  wild  pamphlets,  as  changeable  as  the  moon.  Tlie 
thing  contrived,  was  an  heretical  democracy.  When  Cromwell 
had  awhile  permitted  them  thus  to  play  themselves,  partly  to 
please  them,  and  confirm  them  to  him,  and  chiefly  to  use  them 
in  his  demolishing  work;  at  last  he  seemed  to  be  so  much  for 
order  and  g  ovemment,  as  to  blame  them  for  their  disorder,  pre- 
sumption, and  headiness,  as  if  they  had  done  it  without  his  con- 
sent. This  emboldened  the  parliament  not  to  censure  them  as 
rebels,  but  to  rebuke  them,  and  prohibit  them,  and  claim  their 
•own  superiority ;  and  while  the  parliament  and  the  agitators 
were  contending,  a  letter  was  secretly  sent  to  Colonel  Whalley 
to  intimate  that  the  agitators  had  a  design  suddenly  to  surprise 
and  murder  the  king.  Some  thought  that  this  was  sent  from 
a  real  friend ;  but  most  thought  it  was  contrived  by  Cromwell 
to  frighten  the  king  out  of  the  land,  or  into  some  desperate 
course  which  might  give  them  advantage  against  hhn.  Colonel 
Whalley  showed  the  letter  to  the  king,  which  put  him  into 
much  fear  of  such  ill-governed  hands  ;  so  that  he  secretly  got 
horses,  and  slipped  away  towards  the  sea  with  two  of  his  confi- 
dents only.  On  coming  to  the  sea,  near  Southampton,  they 
were  disappointed  of  the  vessel  which  they  expected  to  trans- 
it The  original  name  of  these  persons  was  adfutalort,  a  branch  of  the  same  word 
ivltb  adjuiant^  and  aUo^ther  different  from  agitator,  to  which  it  was  afterwards 
converted.  Brodie  ascribes  the  conduct  of  the  soldiers,  on  this  occasion,  to 
the  inirignes  of  HoUis,  and  the  Presb3fterian  party,  rather  thiMi  to  the  poU^ 
of  CroNHweU,  according  to  Baxter^^Jfisl.  iv.  86,  B7. 
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poit  thein ;  and  so  were  fain  to  pass  over  into  the  Isle  of  Wight^ 
and  his  majesty  was  colnmited  to  the  trust  of  Colonel  Robert 
Hammond^  who  was  governor  of  a  castle  there.  For  a  day 
or  two  all  were  amazed  to  think  what  had  become  of  the  king ; 
and  then  a  letter  from  the  king  to  the  bouse,  acquainted  them 
that  he  was  fain  to  flee  thither  from  the  cruelty  of  the  .agitators, 
who,  as  he  was  informed,  thought  to  murder  him ;  and  urging 
them  to  treat  about  ending  all  these  troubles.  But  here  Crom- 
well had  the  king  in  a  pinfold,  and  was  more  secure  of  him 
than  before.*^ 

'^  When  at  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  parliament  sent  him  some 
propositions,  to  be  consented  to  in  order  to  his  restoration.  The 
king  granted  many  of  them ;  and  some  he  granted  not.  The 
Scottish  commissioners  thought  the  conditions  more  dishonour* 
able  to  the  king  than  was  consistent  with  their  covenant  and 
duty,  and  protested  against  them;  for  which  the  parliament 
blamed  them  as  hinderers  of  the  desired  peace.  The  chief  thing 
which  the  king  stuck  at,  was  the  utter  abolishing  of  episcopacy 
and  the  alienating  of  the  bishops'  and  the  dean  and  chapter 
lands.  Hereupon,  with  the  commissioners,  certain  divines 
were  sent  down,  to  satisfy  the  king,  viz. :  Mr.  Stephen  Mar- 
afaall,  Mr.  Richard  Vines,  Dr^  Lazarus  Seaman,  &c.,  who  were 
met  by  many  of  the  King's  divines.  Archbishop  Usher,  Dr.  Ham- 
mond, Dr.  Sheldon,  &c.  The  debates  here  being  in  writing, 
were  published,  and  each  party  thought  they  had  the  better. 
The  parliamentary  divines  came  off  with  great  honour. 

*'  They  seem  to  me,  however,  not  to  have  taken  the  course 
which  should  have  settled  these  distracted  churches.  Instead 
of  disputing  against  all  episcopacy,  they  should  have  changed 
diocesan  prelacy  into  such  an  episcopacy  as  the  conscience  of 
the  king  might  have  admitted,  and  as  was  agreeable  to  that 
which  the  church  had  in  the  two  or  three  first  ages.  I  confess 
Mr.  Vines  i^ote  to  me,  as  their  excuse  in  this  and  other  matters 
of  the  Assembly,  that  the  parliament  tied  them  up  from  treating 
or  disputing  of  any  thing  at  all,  but  what  they  appointed  or 

■  There  it  do  evidence  whatever  that  the  kia^s  flight  from  Hampton  Court 
was  owing  to  any  secret  plot  of  CromweU's,  or  to  auy  fear  of  being  murdered^ 
cDtertaiued  by  his  majesty.  He  was  probably  advised  to  it  by  Cromwell,  who 
then  afraid  of  the  proceedings  of  the  army  ;  hut  it  was  a  plan  of  the  king's 
o,  iutended  to  create  increased  confusion  and  distraction  among  his  oppu- 
,  which  he  expected  to  be  able  to  turn  to  his  own  advantage.  Milton » 
ttt  bii  *  Second  Defence  of  the  People  of  England,'  vindicates  CromweU  from 
Ifac  charge  of  advising  the  flight  of  Charles,  or  being  a  party  to  it.  1  have  not 
obscMPed  tiM  stoiy  of  the  secret  letter  adverted  to  by  any  other  writer  thaa 
8«uiter« 
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pvoposed  to  them :  but  I  think  plain  dealing  with  fflich  leaden 
had  been  best ;  and  to  have  told  them,  this  in  oixr  judgmenti  and^ 
in  the  matters  of  God  and  his  churdi,  we  will  serve  you  accord- 
ing to  our  judgmep^  or  not  at  all.  T1ioogh«  indeed^  as  they 
were  not  of  one  mind  among  themselves,  this  could  not  be 
expected.^ 

*^  Archlnshop  Usher  there  took  the  right  course,  who  offered 
the  king  his  reduction  of  episcopacy  to  the  form  of  presbytery. 
He  told  me  himself,  that,  formerly,  the  king  had  refused  it, 
but,  at  the  Isle  of  Wight,  he  accepted  it ;  and  as  he  would  not 
when  oihen  would,  so  others  would  not  when  he  would.  So  also, 
when  Charles  IL  came  in,  we  tendered  Usher's  scheme  of  union 
to  him  I  but  then  he  would  not.  Thus  the  true,  moderate, 
healing  terms  are  always  rejected  by  those  that  stand  on  the 
higher  ground,  though  accepted  by  them  that  are  lower  and 
,  cannot  have  what  they  will :  from  whence  it  is  easy  to  perceive 
whether  prosperity  or  adversity,  the  highest  or  the  lowest,  be 
ordinarily  the  greater  hinderer  of  the  church's  unity  and  peace* 
I  know,  that  if  the  divines  and  parliament  had  agreed  for  a  mo- 
derate episcopacy  with  the  king,  some  Presbyterians  of  Scotland 
would  have  been  against  it,  and  many  Independents  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  the  army  would  have  made  it  the  matter  of  odious 
accusations  and  clamours  s  but  all  this  ought  not  to  have  deterred 
foreseeing,  judicious  men,  from  those  healing  counsels  which 
must  close  our  wounds  whenever  they  are  closed,? 

'^  The  king,  sending  his  final  answers,  the  parliament  had  a 
long  debate  upon  them,  whether  to  acquiesce  in  them  as  a  suffi- 
cient ground  for  peace.  Many  members  spake  for  resting  in 
them,  and,  among  others,  Mr.  Prynne  went  over  all  the  king's 
concessions  in  a  speech  of  divers  hours  long,  with  marvellous 

^  A  fuU  and  impartial  account  of  the  negotiations  held  at  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
is  given  by  Neal,  iii.  pp.  422,  443,  edit.  1822.  The  treaty  failed  from  the  obsti* 
nacy  of  the  king,  acting  by  the  advice  of  his  episcopal  eownseUon,  who  were 
either  incapable  of  giving  suitable  advice  in  difficult  circumstances,  or  not 
aware  of  the  peril  to  which  they  were  exposing  their  royal  master,  who  foolishly 
imagined  he  could  save  himself  at  any  time  by  closing  either  with  the  Parlia- 
ment or  the  army.  It  would  probably  have  been  h^tfet  bad  there  been  no 
divines  on  either  side. 

p  if  any  thing  is  calculated  to  expose  the  folly  and  danger  of  state  inters 
ference  id&  religion,  it  is  the  fact,  that  the  peace  of  three  kingdoms  and  the 
fate  of  the  king  were  made  to  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the  establish* 
ment  of  an  exclusive  form  of  church  government.  There  were,  doubtless, 
other  things  at  the  root  of  the  misunderstanding,  but  the  midn  ostensible  rear 
son  of  the  £sUnre  of  the  treaty,  was  the  demand  on  the  one  part,  sad  the  rtfutsi 
sa  the  oti&cr,  to  sboUth  t plscopscy*  sstd  ssiahUab  prsabytsiy  in  ils  plscSft 
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memory,  and  showed  the  satisfeetoriiieM  of  them  all.  So  that 
the  hoiue  voted  that  the  king's  concessions  were  i^  sufficient 
ground  for  a  personal  treaty  with  him;  and  suddenly  gava 
a  concluding  answeri  and  sent  for  him  up*  But  at  such  a  crisis 
it  was  time  for  the  army  to  hestir  themselves*  Without  any  more 
ado^  Cromwell  and  his  confidents  sent  Colonel  Piride  with  a  party 
of  s^Jdierstotbehouse^and  setaguarduponthedoor:  one  part 
of  the  house,  who  were  for  them,  they  let  in ;  another  part  they 
turned  away,  and  told  them  that  they  must  not  come  there)  and 
the  third  part  they  imprisoned*  To  so  much  rebellion,  perfidious-* 
ness,  perjury,  and  impudence,  can  error,  selfishness,  and  pride  of 
greatsuocesses,  transport  men  of  the  highest  pretences  to  religion.^ 
^  For  the  true  understanding  of  all  this,  it  must  be  remem-* 
hered,  that  though  in  the  beginning  of  the  parliament  th^re  waf 
scarce  a  noted,  gross  sectary  known,  but  Lord  Brookf  in  tbo 
House  of  Peers,  and  young  Sir  Harry  Vane^  in  the  House  of 
Commons ;  yet,  by  degrees,  the  liumber  increased  in  the  lower 
house.  Major  Salloway  and  some  few  others.  Sir  Henry  Vane 
had  made  his  own  adherents :  many  more  were  carried  part  of 
the  way  to  Independency  and  liberty  of  religions  $  and  many 
that  minded  not  any  side  in  religion,  did  think  that  it  was  not 
policy^ever  to  trust  a  conquered  king,  and  therefore  were  wholly 
far  a  parliamentary  goTcmment.  Of  these,  soipe  would  have 
bids  and  commons,  or  a  mixture  of  aristocracy  and  demo^ 
eracy;  others  would  have  pommons  and  democracy  alone;  and 
some  thought  that  they  ought  to  judge  the  king  for  all  the 
blood  that  had  been  shed.  Thus,  when  the  two  part9  of  the 
house  were  ejected  and  imprisoned,  the  third  party  composed 
pf  the  Vanists,  the  Independents,  and  other  sects,  with  the  de- 
mocratical  party,  was  left  by  Cromwell  to  do  his  busines9  under 
the  name  of  the  Parliament  of  England  ^  which,  by  the  people 
in  scorn,  was  commonly  called  the  Rump  of  the  Parliament, 
The  secluded  and  imprisoned  members  published  a  writing, 
called  their  Vindication ;  and  some  of  them  would  afterwards 
have  thrust  into  the  House,  but  the  guard  of  soldiers  kept  them 

<i  The  account  which  Mrs.  Hatchinson  gives  of  this  affair,  is  very  different 
Uom  Baxter's.  3he  imputes  the  whole  blame  of  acceding  to  the  terms  pro- 
posed by  the  king,  the  army's  interference  with  Parliament,  and  the  conse* 
qfitnt  niio  of  the  king,  to  the  conduct  of  the  Presbyterian  leaders,  who,  insti- 
gated by  hatred  of  the  Independents  and  other  sects,  consented  to  measures 
which  wpold  have  reinstated  Charles  without  any  adequate  security  to  his  sub- 
Jacts  I  by  which  they  would  all  cvcntuaUy  have  been  destroyed^— VlfeiNPtr#  of 
(HUMmm^  9fi7m^m.  Wbitflock  aa4  f^udlQW  S(m  with  Mrs.  Hutchlnion^ 
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but^  and  the  Rump  were  called  the  honest  men.  And  these  are 
the  men  that  henceforward  we  have  to  do  with  in  the  progress 
of  our  history  as  called  The  Parliament.' 

**  As  the  Lords  were  disaffected  to  these  proceedings^  so  were 
the  Rump  and  soldiers  to  the  Lords ;  so  that  they  passed  a  rote, 
supposing  that  the  army  would  stand  by  them,  to  establish  the 
government  without  a  king  and  House  of  Lords ;  and  thus  the 
Lords  were  dissolved,  and  these  Commons  sat  and  did  all  alone. 
Being  deluded  by  Cromwell,  and  verily  thinking  that  he  would 
be  for  democracy,  which  they  called  a  commonwealth,  they 
gratified  him  in  his  designs,  and  themselves  in  their  disloyal 
distrusts  and  fears.  They  accordingly  called  a  high  court  of 
justice  to  be  erected,  and  sent  for  the  king  from  the  kle  of 
Wight.  Colonel  Hammond  delivered  him,  and  to  Westmin- 
ster Hall  he  came,  and  refusing  to  own  the  court  and  their 
power  to  try  him.  Cook,  as  attorney,  having  pleaded  against 
him,  Bradshaw,  as  president  and  judge,  redced  the  charge,  and 
condemned  him.*  Before  his  own  gate  at  Whitehall,  they 
erected  a  scaffold  ;  and,  in  the  presence  of  a  full  assembly  of 
people,  beheaded  him.  In  all  this  appeared  the  severity  of  God, 
the  mutability  and  uncertainty  of  worldly  things,  the  fruits  of  a 
sinful  nation's  provocations,  the  infemous  effects  of  error,  pride, 
and  selfishness,  prepared  by  Satan,  to  be  charged  hereafter  upon 
reformation  and  godliness,  to  the  unspeakable  injury  of  the 
Christian  name  and  Protestant  cause,  the  rejoicing  and  advan- 
tage of  the  Papists,  the  hardening  of  thousands  against  the 
means  of  their  own  salvation,  and  the  confusion  of  the  actors 
when  their  day  should  come. 

'  Through  the  whole  of  these  statements,  Baxter  ascribes  a  great  deal  Ut6 
much  to  the  craft  of  Cromwell,  and  the  intrigues  of  the  sectaries.  AUowing 
that  they  often  compensated  their  Imtk  of  power  by  superior  address  and  ra- 
udity  of  movement,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  self-preservation  is  the 
nrst  law  of  man ;  and  that,  as  the  sectaries  were  in  danger  of  being  crushed 
between  two  powerful  parties,  the  Episcopalians  and  the  Presbyterians,  they 
naturally  exerted  themselves  to  prevent  the  ascendancy  of  either.  Had  tbeic 
been  more  integrity  in  the  one  class,  and  more  moderation  in  the  other,  Croro- 
weU  and  his  party  would  have  had  a  less  difficult  part  to  play :  as  things 
were,  they  probably  accomplished  much  less  by  previous  intrigue  and  plotting, 
tiian  by  taking  advantage  of  unforeseen  occurrences. 

■  The  reader  who  thinks  of  Bradshaw  only  as  a  regicide  aad  a  ruffian,  would 
do  weU  to  consult  the  character  given  of  him  by  Milton,  in  his  *  Defence  of  the 
People  of  England.'  An  admirable  translation  of  the  passage  will  be  found  in 
'  Symmons'  Life  of  Milton,'  pp.  220^222.  Bradshaw  escaped  to  America,  and 
there  ended  his  days  in  peace.  Cook  expiated  his  political  offence  on  the  scaf* 
fbldy  and  died  with  aU  that  lofty  heroism  which  distinguished  men  who  felt  that 
they  sufHrred  tiot  for  personal  guUt,  bat  for  the  crime  of  the  people  of  Englaad. 
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^  The  Lord  General  Fairfax  all  thia  while  stood  by,  aod^ 
with  high  resentment,  saw  his  lieutenant  do  all  this  by  tumuU 
tiKNia  soldiers,  tricked  and  overpowered  by  him ;  neither  being 
snflfeiently  upon  his  guard  to  defeat  the  intrigues  of  such  an 
actor ;  nor  having  resolution  enough  to  lay  down  the  glory  of 
aD  his  conquests,  and  forsake  hinu  At  the  King's  death,.he  was 
in  wonderful  perplexities,  and  when  Mr.  Calamy  and  some  mi- 
nisters were  sent  for  to  resolve  him,  and  would  have  further 
peisuaded  him  to  rescue  the  King,  his  troubles  so  confounded 
him,  that  his  servants  durst  let  no  man  speak  to  him :  and 
Cromwell  kept  him^  as  it  was  sud,  in  praying  and  consulting 
till  the  stroke  was  given,  and  it  was  too  late  to  make  resistance* 
But  not  long  after,  when  war  was  determined  against  Scotland, 
he  laid  down  his  commission,  and  never  had  to  do  with  the 
army  more ;  and  Cromwell  become  General  in  his  stead*^ 

^  If  you  ask.  What  did  the  mit^isters  all  this  while  ?  I  answer, 
they  preached  and  prayed  against  disloyalty ;  they  drew  up  a 
wriUng  to  the  Lord  General,  declaring  their  abhorrence  of  all 
violence  against  the  person  of  the  King,  and  urging  him  and 
his  army  to  take  heed  of  such  an  unlawful  act.  They  presented 
it  to  the  General  when  they  saw  the  King  in  danger ;  but  pride 
pievailed  against  their  counsels."* 

Some  difference  of  opinion  may  exist  in  regard  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  all  the  statements  and  reasonings  of  the  preceding 
extracts.  One  thing,  however,  is  very  apparent, — the  devoted 
royalty  of  Baxter.  While  he  acted  with  the  army  of  the 
Parliament,  and  advocated  the  cause  which  he  considered  it 
had  undertaken,  he  was  indignant  at  its  conduct,  when  it  as* 
sumed  the  sovereign  power,  and  threatened  the  life  of  the  king* 
In  the  treatment  which  Charles  experienced,  Baxter  seems  to 
forget  every  thing,  but  the  suflferings  which  he  endured  and  the 
unconstitutional  conduct  of  his  adversaries.  The  death  of  that 
ill*fated  monarch,  he  regarded  less  as  the  result  of  his  own 
obstinacy  and  duplicity,  of  which  all  parties  were  furnished  with 
indubitable  proofe,  or  as  the  just  retribution  of  Heaven  .for  these 
and  many  other  evils  of  himself  and  his  family,  than  as  illustra- 
tions, of  the  bad  principles  and  wicked  conduct  of  sectaries  and 

*  There  fecms  iomethlni^  very  absurd  in  the  idea  that  Fairfax  was  Ifpioraiit 
of  what  aU  the  coantry  knew,  that  the  death  of  the  kin^  wai  determined;  and 
that  be  was  hoaxed  by  Cromwell  and  Harrison  tiU  it  was  accomplished. 
Bradic  examines  the  story  with  bis  usual  diligence  and  acuteness,— ARs^,  of 
ttc  Brii.  Emp,  iv.  p.  213—216. 

•  life,  part  I.  pp.  «!-«•  . 
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BgttaMn.    He  dcnomices  the  hypocrisy  and  perfidy  of  Crom- 
well end  his  party,  and  represents  them  as  systematieally  pursu- 
ing the  destruction  of  the  king.    They  are  justly  liable  to  the 
charge  of  dissimulation*    But  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  it 
attaches  to  the  royal  party  and  to  its  head^  in  a  far  greater 
degree.    The  struggle  which  was  at  first  for  freedom  on  the  one 
side,  and  for  absolute  power  on  the  other,  became,  at  last,  a 
struggle  ftir  life,  on  both  sides.  The  final  catastrophe,  therefore, 
deeply  as  it  is  to  be  lamented,  became  inevitable.    The  Presby- 
tmans  would  have  restored  the  king,  at  different  periods  of  the 
contest,  if  he  would  have  abolished  episcopacy,  and  established 
presbyterian  uniformity  in  its  stead.  They  were  prevented  from 
doing  so,  partly  by  the  scheming  of  Charles,  and  partly  by  the 
opposition  of  the  army*    The  Independents  would  have  restored 
him,  could  they  have  obtained  any  security  for  themselves,  and 
the  freedom  of  their  religion.    They  could  not  trust  the  king 
for  the  one,  or  the  Presbyterians  for  the  other.    Charles  played 
with  and  deceived  ail  parties,  till  at  length  he  fell  a  sacrifice  to 
his  own  obstinacy  and  insincerity. 

Tlie  full  discussion  of  the  difiteult  and  complicated  subject  to 
which  the  preceding  paragr^ihs  relate  would  be  foreign,  from 
the  nature  and  design  of  this  work ;  which  is  intended  rather  as 
a  record  of  the  opinions  and  testimony  of  Baxter,  than  of  my 
own  sentiments.  Chi  many  points,  we  are  now  capable  of  forming 
more  correct  views  than  any  individual  could,  in  the  times  of 
Baxter*  We  are  less  under  the  influence  of  prejudice ;  we  have 
more  accurate  information ;  and  are,  therefore^  capable  of  look- 
ing at  all  the  transactions  with  more  impartiality.  I  beg  to 
refer  the  reader,  who  wishes  for  full  and  enlightened  views  on 
all  the  events  of  the  civil  wars  and  the  Commonwealth,  to  the 
work  of  Brodie,  which  I  have  often  referred  to  in  the  notes.  It 
is  dis^guished  by  laborious  research,  great  acuteness,  and  most 
praiseworthy  impartiality.  If  that  work  is  not  at  hand,  th^ 
*  History  of  the  Commonwealth,'  £y  Godwin,  will  amply  supply 
its  place.  It  also  is  entitled  to  the  praise  of  discrimination  and 
impartiality.  Equity  requires  I  should  state,  that  both  these 
writers  differ  considerably  from  Baxter  in  their  views  of  the 
principles  and  conduct  of , the  several  parties  who  figured  in  the 
distracted  period  of  which  they  treat. 

Baxter  himself,  while  these  tremendous  scenes  were  transact- 
ing, lived  remote  from  the  parties  principally  engaged  in  them. 
He  could  only  speak  and  reason  according  to  the  reports  which 
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teidicd  lum^  the  pTobtlnHty  or  inqnobability  of  which  he  tisiially 
Jelenniiied  by  the  penonal  knowledge  ^ioh  he  had  of  those 
to  whom  they  rebtted«  Though  deeply  ooncenied  in  all  that 
aiiBctedhia  coimtr/s  weal^  he  was  now  better  employed  than  in 
contending  with  the  tmndlt  of  a  camp^  or  in  aounding  and  ex- 
pomg  the  policy  of  eonrtk 

During  the  early  part  of  hii  second  reridence  at  Kidderminster, 
aeferal  other  circumstances  are  recorded  by  Baxter  worthy  of 
being  mentioned^  both  as  illostrating  hia  own  character  and  the 
state  of  the  period*  He  oppoaed  the  solemn  league  and  covenant, 
though  he  had  formerly  taken  it  at  Coventry,  and^  therefore,  did 
not  please  the  Presbyterians  :  he  opposed  the  engagement,  and 
dms  incmied  the  displeaanre  of  the  Independents.  Carefnl  only 
lo  stand  well  with  his  own  conscience,  it  was  matter  of  indif- 
ference to  him  who  were  his  friends  or  who  were  his  foes. 

^  For  my  own  part,"  he  says,  ^'  though  I  kept  the  town  and 
parish  €i  Kidderminster  from  taking  the  covenant,  seeing  how 
it  might  become  a  snare  to  their  consciences ;  yea,  and  most 
of  Worcestershire  beride,  by  keeping  the  ministers  from  offering 
it  tti  any  of  the  congregations  to  the  people,  except  in  Wor- 
cester city,  where  I  had  no  great  interest,  and  knew  not  what 
they  did )  yet  I  could  not  judge  it  seemly  for  him  that  believed 
there  is  a  Ood,  to  play  fast  and  loose  with  a  dreadful  oath,  as 
if  the  bonds  of  national  and  personal  vows  were  as  easily  shtdnen 
off  as  Sampson's  cords. 

^  I  therefore  spake  and  preached  against  the  engagement,  and 
dissuaded  men  from  tidcing  it.  The  first  hour  that  I  heard  of 
it,  being  in  company  with  some  gentlemen  of  Worcestershire,  I 
presently  wrote  down  above  twenty  queries  against  it,  intending 
m  many  more  almost  against  the  obligation,  as  those  were  about 
the  sense  and  circumstances.  One  that  was  present  got  the 
copy  of  them,  and,  shordy  after,  I  met  with  them  verbatim,  as 
^  his  own,  in  a  bodi  of  Mr.  Henry  Hall's,  who  was  long  Impri*- 
aoned  §ot  writing  against  Cromwell/' » 

That  Baxter  was  the  friend  of  the  parliamentary  cause  not- 
withstandmg,  cannot  be  doubted }  and  that  he  was  gratefiil  for 
the  protection  which  he  enjoyed  under  the  existing  government, 
is  equaUy  unquestionable  $  yet  he  was  adverse  to  the  measures 
pursued  m  opposition  to  Charies  II.,  whose  right  to  the  throne 
he  fiilly  believed,  and  carried  his  conscientious  opposition  to  the 
conunonwealtb-govemment  so  far,  that  it  might  have  been  at- 

*  IMtp  part  It  p.  64.* 
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tended  with  serious  consequences  to  himself.  He  was,  in  fact,  a 
royalist  in  principles  and  constitution ;  and  a  fnend  to  the  par- 
ties who  opposed  the  king,  from  necessity,  and  not  from  choice. 
^' When  the  soldiers  were  going  against  the  king  atid  the  Scots, 
I  wrote  letters  to  some  of  them,  to  tell  them  of  their  sin ;  and 
desired  them  at  last  to  begin  to  know  themselves.  They  were 
the  same  tnen  who  had  boasted  so  much  of  love  to  all  the  godly, 
and  pleaded  for  tender  dealing  with  them,  and  condemned  those 
^hat  persecuted  them  or  restrained  their  liberty,  who  were  now 
ready  to  imbrue  their  swords  in  the  blood  of  such  as  they  ac- 
knowledged to  be  godly ;  and  all  because  they  dared  not  be  as 
perjured  or  disloyal  as  they  were.  Some  of  them  were  startled 
at  these  letters,  and  thought  me  an  uncharitable  censurer,  who 
would  say  that  they  could  kill  the  godly,  even  when  they  were 
on  th^  march  to  do  it :  for  how  bad  soever  they  spake  of  the 
cavaliers  (and  not  without  too  much  desert  as  to  their  mords), 
they  confessed,  that  abundance  of  the  Scots  were  godly  men. 
Afterwards,  however,  those  that  I  wrote  to  better  understood  me. 
•  '^  At  the  same  time,  the  Rump,  or  Commonwealth,  which  so 
much  abhorred  persecution,  and  were  for  liberty  of  conscience, 
made  an  order  that  all  ministers  should  keep  certain  days  of 
humiliation,  to  fast  and  pray  for  their  success  in  Scotland :  and 
that  we  should  keep  days  of  thanksgiving  for  their  victories ;  and 
this  upon  pain  of  sequestration  !  So  that  we  all  expected  to  be 
turned  out ;  but  they  did  not  execute  it  upon  any,  save  one, 
in  our  parts.  For  myself,  instead  of  praying  and  preaching 
for  them,  when  any  of  the  committee  or  soldiers  were  my 
hearers,  I  laboured  to  help  them  to  understand,  what  a  crime 
it  was  to  force  men  to  pray  for  the  success  of  those  who  were 
violating  their  covenant  and  loyalty,  and  going,  in  such  a  cause, 
to  kill  their  brethren ; — ^what  it  Was  to  force  men  to  give 
God  thanks  for  all  their  bloodshed,  and  to  make  God's  minis- 
ters and  ordinances  vile,  and  serviceable  to  such  crimes,  by 
forcing  men  to  run  to  God  on  such  errands  of  blood  and  ruin  : 
-^and  wlmt  it  is  to  be  such  hypocrites  as  to  persecute  and  cast 
•out  those  that  preach  the  Gospel,  while  they  pretend  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  Gospel,  and  the  liberty  of  tender  consciences, 
and  leave  neither  tenderness  nor  honesty  in  the  world,  when 
the  guides  of  the  flocks  and  preachers  of  the  Gospel  shall  be 
noted  to  swallow  down  such  heinous  sins.' 

*  Oaly  oDe  opiDion  can  be  entertained  respecting  the  fearless  honesty  of 
Baxter,  but  the  wisdom  aa^well  as  the  pradeaoa  of  bit  behaviour  may  b« 
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^  My  own  hearers  were  all  satisfied  with  my  doctrine,  but 
the  committee-men  looked  sour,  yet  let  me  alone.  The  sol- 
diers said,  I  was  so  like  Love,^  that  I  would  not  be  right  till 
I  was  shorter  by  the  head.  Yet  none  of  them  ever  meddled 
with  me,  farther  than  by  the  tongue ;  nor  was  I  ever  by  any 
of  them  in  those  times  forbidden  or  hindered  to  preach  one 
sermon,  except  only  one  assize  sermon,  which  the  high' sheriff 
had  desired  me  to  preach,  and  afterwards  sent  me  word  to  for- 
bear, as  from  the  committee  ;  which  told  Mr.  Moor,  the  Inde- 
pendent preacher  at  the  college,  that  they  desired  me  to  forbear, 
and  not  to  preach  before  the  judges,  because  I  preached  t^awic 
the  state.  But  afterwards  they  excused  it,  as  done  merely  tit 
kindness  to  me,  to  keep  me  from  running  myself  into  danger 
and  trouble." ' 

Notwithstanding  his  conduct  towards  the  leaders  and  soldiers 
of  the  Commonwealth,  various  circumstances  show  that  Baxter 
was  by  no  means  disposed  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  royal 
cause.  After  detailing  the  aifairs  of  Cromwell  and  the  army  iu 
Scotland,  and  the  march  of  Charles  with  the  royal  army  into 
England,  he  says :-~ 

'^  The  greater  part  of  the*  army  passed  close  by  Kiddermin- 
ster, and  the  rest  through  it.  Colonel  Graves  sent  two  or  three 
messages  to  me,  as  from  the  king,  to  come  to  him ;  and  after, 
when  he  was  at  Worcester,  some  others  were  sent :  but  1  was 
at  that  time  under  so  great  an  affliction  of  sore  eyes,  that  I  was 
scarcely  able  to  see  the  light,  and  unfit  to  stir  out  of  doors. 
Being  not  much  doubtful  of  the  issue  which  followed,  I  thought, 
if  I  had  been  able,  it  would  have  been  no  service  at  all  to  the 
king,  it  being  so  little^  on  such  a  sudden,  that  I  could  add  to 
his  assistance. 

^  When  the  king  had  stayed. a  few  days  at  Worcester,  Crom- 
well came  with  his  army  to  the  east  side  of  the  city,  and  after 

rtrj  justly  questioned.  To  take  the  side  of  the  ParliameDt  as  he  had  done,  and 
now  to  oppose  the  existini:  Government' so  publicly,  while  prosecatiu|f  the  oli- 
ject  of  the  ori^nal  contest,  was  rather  extraordinary.  It  is  a  preat  pniof  of 
the  moderation  of  that  Government,  that  it  let  him  pass  witliout  molestation. 

f  The  Presbyterian  minister  who  was  executed  by  Cromwell,  for  correspond- 
ing with  the  King.  Jt  is  probable  he  was  put  to  death  rather  as  an  exampjc* 
and  a  warning  to  others,  than  on  account  of  any  great  criminality  in  his  owp 
oondnct.  Much  influence  was  used  to  obtain  his  life,  but  all  in  vain.  He 
was  certainly  a  martyr  to  Presbyterian  loyalty.  **  He  died,"  says  Baxter. 
'*  ocitbcr  timorously  nor  proudly  in  any  desperate  bravado ;  but  with  as  grea' 
alacrity  and  fearless  quietness  and  freedom  ^of  speech,  as  if  he  had  but  gom 
to  bed,  and  had  bsen  as  little  concerned  as  the  standers  by."  Life,  part  i.  p.  67. 

*  LUe,  part  i.  pp.  66, 67, 
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that,  made  a  bridge  of  boats  over  the  Severn,  to  hinder  them 
from  foraging  on  the  other  side ;  but  because  so  great  an  army 
could  not  long  endure  to  be  pent  up,  the  king  resolved  to  charge 
Cromwell's  men.  At  first,  the  Scottish  foot  charged  very  gal- 
lantly, some  chief  persons  among  the  horse,  the  Marquis  of 
Hamilton,  late  Earl  of  Limerick,  being  slain :  but,  at  last,  the 
hope  of  security  so  near  their  backs,  encouraged  the  king's  army 
to  retreat  into  the  city,  and  Cromwell's  soldiers  followed  thend 
so  close  at  the  heels,  that  Major  Swallow,  of  Whalley's  regi- 
ment, first,  and  others  after  him,  entered  Sidbury  gate  with 
them;  and  so  the  whole  army  fled  through  the  city,  quite  away, 
many  being  trodden  down  and  slain  in  the  streets  ;  so  that  the 
king  was  fain  to  fly  with  them  northward.  The  Lord  Wilmot, 
the  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  and  many  others  of  his  lords  and  com- 
manders, fled  with  him.  Kidderminster  being  but  eleven  miles 
from  Worcester,  the  flying  army  passed  some  of  them  through 
the  town,  and  some  by  it.  I  had  nearly  gone  to  bed  when  the 
noise  of  the  flying  horses  acquainted  us  with  the  overthrow ;  and 
a  piece  of  one  of  Cromwell's  troops,  that  guarded  Bewdley 
bridge,  having  tidings  of  it,  came  into  our  streets,  and  stood  in 
the  open  market-place,  before  my  door,  to  surprise  those  that 
passed  by.  So,  when  many  hundreds  of  the  flying  army  came 
together,  and  the  thirty  troopers  cried  stafid^  and  fired  at  them, 
they  either  hastened  away,  or  cried  quarter,  not  knowing  in  the 
dark  what  number  it  was  that  charged  them.  Thus  as  many 
were  taken  there,  as  so  few  men  could  lay  hold  on  :  and,  till 
midnight,  the  bullets  flying  towards  my  door  and  windows,  and 
the  sorrowful  fugitives  hastening  by  for  their  lives,  did  tell  me 
th^  cakmitousness  of  war. 

"The  king,  parted  at  last  from  most  of  his  lords,  went 
to  Boscobel,  by  the  White  Ladies,  where  he  was  hid  in  an  oak, 
in  a  manner  sufiicientiv  declared  to  the  world ;  and  thence  to 
Mosely,  and  so,  with  IVlrs.  Lane,  away  as  a  traveller,  and  es- 
caped all  the  searchers'  hands,  till  he  came  safe  beyond  sea,  as  is 
published  at  large  by  divers."* 

This  brief  notice  of  public  affairs,  and  of  Baxter's  conduct 
in  relation  to  them,  to  the  period  when  the  Commonwealth  and 
Cromwell  reigned  triumphant,  sufficiently  prepares  us  for  the 
interesting  account  given  by  him  of  his  labours  and  success  in 
Kidderminster.  Perhaps  no  part  of  these  memoirs  is  so  im- 
portant as  this.    It  presents  an  admirable  view  of  the  man  of 

^  Life, parti,  pp.  110,  UK 
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God,  abundant  in  labours^  patient  in  tribulation,  persevering  in 
the  exercise  of  faithfulness,  benevolence,  and  long-suffering,  and 
crowned  with  extraordinary  success.  Without  ascribing  too 
much  to  the  agent,  or  expressing  unc|ualified  approbation  of  all 
the  means  employed,  it  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  the  adap- 
tation of  the  instrument  to  the  work,  or  to  doubt  tliat  the  divine 
blessing  rested  upon  the  measures  pursued.  The  sovereignty  of 
God  operates  not  independently  of  human  means  and  instru- 
mentality, but  in  connexion  with  them ;  and  it  will  rarely  if 
ever  be  found,  that  suitably  qualified  agents  pursue,  in  a  right 
spirit  and  with  Christian  zeal,  the  good  of  men,  without  being 
rewarded  by  a  corresponding  measure  of  success.  The  circum- 
stances in  which  Baxter  found  Kidderminster  when  he  first  went 
to  it,  as  well  as  the  difficulties  and  troubles  which  he  had  to 
encounter  during  the  two  years  he  then  resided  in  it,  have 
been  already  stated.  Ignorance,  immorality,  and  opposition 
to  the  Gospel,  prevailed  among  all  classes.  His  doctrine  was 
unpalatable,  his  manner  of  life  and  hostility  to  vice  and  irreli- 
gion,  in  every  form,  still  more  so.  His  politics,  favouring  as  they 
did  the  cause  of  the  Parliament,  and  of  church  reform,  increased 
the  dislike,  and  produced  personal  violence.  The  conduct  of 
the  common  people,  influenced  by  all  these  things,  was  so 
outrageous,  that  he  was  finally  compelled  to  leave  them.  This 
state  of  things  must  be  connected  with  his  account  of  the  won- 
derful change  in  the  character  of  the  place,  which  he  was  ho- 
noured to  effect. 

After  a  long  account  of  some  remarkable  deliverances,  and 
of  his  bodily  weakness,  with  which  it  is  marvellous  that  he 
should  have  been  able  to  struggle,  he  thus  proceeds : — 

^  I  shall  next  record  to  the  praise  of  my  Redeemer,  the 
comfortable  employment  and  success  which  he  vouchsafed 'me 
during  my  abode  at  Kidderminster,  under  all  these  weaknesses. 
And,  Ist.  I  will  mention  my  employment.  2.  My  successes. 
And,  3.  Those  advantages  by  which,  under  God,  they  were 
procured. 

**  Before  the  wars,  I  preached  twice  each  Lord's  day ;  but 
-after  the  war,  but  once,  and  once  every  Thursday,  beside  occa- 
nonal  sermons.  Every  Thursday  evening,  my  neighbours  who 
were  most  desirous,  and  had  opportunity,  met  at  my  house,  and 
there  one  of  them  repeated  the  sermon ;  afterwards  they  pro- 
posed what  doubts  any  of  them  bad  about  the  sermon,  or  any 
other  case  of  conscience  ',  and  I  resolved  their  doubts.    Last  of 

I  2 
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all,  I  caused  somelimes  one  and  sometimes  another  of  them  to 
pray,  to  exercise  them  ;  and  sometimes  I  prayed  with  them 
myself:  which,  beside  singing  a  psalm,  was  all  they  did.  Once 
a  week,  also/  some  of  the  younger  sort,  who  were  not  fit  to  pray 
in  so  great  an  assembly,  met  among  a  few  more  privately, 
where  they  spent  three  hours  in  prayer  together.  Every  Satur- 
day night,  they  met  at  some  of  their  houses,  to  repeat  the  ser- 
mon of  the  former  Lord's  day,  and  to  pray  and  prepare  them- 
selves for  the  following  day.  Once  in  a  few  weeks,  we  had  a 
day  of  humiliation  on  one  occasion  or  other.  Every  religious 
woman  that  was  safely  delivered,  instead  of  the  old  feastings 
and  gossipings,  if  she  was  able,  did  keep  a  day  of  thanks- 
giving with  some  of  her  neighbours,  with  them  praising  God, 
and  singing  psalms,  and  soberly  feasting  together.  Two  days 
every  week,  my  assistant  and  myself  took  fourteen  families  be- 
tween us,  for  private  catechising  and  conference ;  he  going 
through  the  parish,  and  the  town  coming  to  me.  I  first  heard 
them  recite  the  words  of  the  catechism,  and  then  examined 
them  about  the  sense ;  and,'  lastly,  urged  them,  with  all  possible 
engaging  reason  and  vehemency,  to  answerable  affection  and 
practice.  If  any  of  them  were  stalled  through  ignorance  or 
bashfulness,  I  forbore  to  press  them  any  further  to  answers,  but 
made  them  hearers,  and  either  examined  others,  or  turned  all 
into  instruction  and  exhortation.  I  spent  about  an  hour  with 
each  family,  and  admitted  no  others  to  be  present ;  lest  bashful- 
ness should  make  it  burthensome,  or  any  should  talk'  of  the 
weaknesses  of  others :  so  that  all  the  afternoons  on  Mondavs 
and  Tuesdays  I  spent  in  this  way,  after  I  had  begun  it,  (for  it 
was  many  years  before  I  did  attempt  it,)  and  my  assistant  spent 
the  morning  of  the  same  day  in  the  same  employment.  Before 
that,  I  only  catechised  them  in  the  church,  and  conferred  oc- 
casionally with  an  individual. 

"  Beside  all  this,  I  was  forced,  five  or  six  years,  by  the  peo- 
ple's necessity,  to  practise  physic.  A  common  pleurisy  happen- 
ing one  year,  and  no  physician  being  near,  I  was  forced  to  ad- 
vise them  to  save  their  lives  ;  and  I  could  not  afterwards  avoid 
the  importunity  of  the  'town  and  country  round  about.  Be- 
cause I  never  once  took  a  penny  of  any  one,  I  was  crowded  with 
patients  ;  so  that  almost  twenty  would  be  at  my  door  at  once  : 
and  though  God,  by  more  success  than  I  expected,  so  long  en- 
couraged me,  yet,  at  last,  I  could  endure  it  no  longer ;  partly 
because  it  hindered  my  other  studies,  and  partly  because  the 
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veiy  fear  of  miscuring  aod  doing  any  one  harm^  did  make  it  an 
intolerable  burden  to  me.  So  that,  after  some  years'  practice,  I 
procured  a  godly  diligent  physician  to  come  and  live  in  the 
town,  and  bound  myself,  by  promise,  to  practise  no  more,  unless 
in  consultation  with  him,  in  case  of  any  seeming  necessity ;  and 
so  with  that  answer  I  turned  them  all  off,  and  never  meddled 
with  it  again. 

*'  But  all  these  my  labours  (except  my  private  conference  with 
the  families),  even  preaching  and  preparing  for  it,  were  but  my 
recreation,  and,  as  it  were,  the  work  of  my  spare  hours ;  for 
my  writings  were  my  chief .  daily  labour ;  which  yet  went  the 
more  slowly  on,  that  I  never  one  hour  had  an  amanuensis  to 
dictate  to,  and  especially  because  my  weakness  took  up  so  much 
of  my  time.  All  the  pains  that  my  infirmities  ever  brought 
upon  me,  were  never  half  so  grievous  an  affliction  as  the 
unavoidable  loss  of  time  which  they  occasioned.  I  could  not 
bear,  through  the  weakness  of  my  stomach,  to  rise  before  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  afterwards  not  till  much  later ;.  and 
some  infirmities  I  laboured  under,  made  it  above  an  houf  before 
I  could  be  dressed.  An  hour,  I  must  of  necessity  have  to  walk 
before  dinner,  and  another  before  supper ;  and  after  supper  I 
could  seldom  study :  all  which,  beside  times  of  family  duties, 
and  prayer,  and  eating,  &c.,  left  me  but  little  time  to  study : 
which  hath  been  the  greatest  external  personal  affliction  of  all 
my  life. 

"Every  first  Wednesday  in  the  month  was  our  monthly-meet- 
ing for  parish  discipline ;  and  every  first  Thursday  of  the  month, 
was  the  ministers'  meeting  for  discipline  and  disputation.  In 
those  disputations  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  be  almost  constant  moderator ; 
and  for  every  such  day,  I  usually  prepared  a  written  determina- 
tion ;  all  which  I  mention  as  my  mercies  and  delights,  and  not 
as  my  burdens.  Every  Thursday,  besides,  I  had  the  company  of 
divers  godly  ministers  at  my  house,  after  the  lecture,  with  whom 
I  spent  that  afternoon  in  the  truest  recreation,  till  my  neigh- 
bours came  to  meet  for  their  exercise  of  repetition  and  prayer. 

"  For  ever  blessed  be  the  God  of  my  mercies,  who  brought  me 
from  the  grave,  and  gave  me,  after  wars  and  sickness,  fourteen 
years'  liberty  in  such  sweet  employment !  How  strange  that,  in 
times  of  usurpation,  I  had  all  this  mercy  and  happy  freedom ; 
when  under  our  rightful  king  and  governor,  I,  and  many  hun- 
dreds more,  are  silenced  and  laid  by  as  broken  vessels,  and  sus- 
pected and  vilified  as  scarce  to  be  tolerated  to  live  privately  and 
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quietly  in  the  land  !  How  mysterious,  that  God  should  make 
days  of  licentiousness  and  disorder  under  an  usurper  so  great  a 
mency  to  me,  and  many  a  thousand  more,  who  under  the  lawful 
governors  which  they  desired,  and  in  the  days  when  order  is 
said  to  he  restored,  do  sit  in  obscurity  and  unprofitable  silence, 
or  He  in  prisons  ;  while  all  of  us  are  accounted  as  the  scum  and 
sweepings,  or  offscourings  of  the  earth. ^ 

"  I  have  mentioned  my  secret  and  acceptable  employment ; 
let  me,  to  the  praise  of  my  gracious  Lord,  acquaint  you  with 
some  of  my  success ;  and  J  will  not  suppress  it,  though  I  fore- 
know that  the  malignant  will  impute  the  mention  of  it  to  pride 
and  ostentation.  For  it  is  the  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving  which 
I  owe  to  my  most  gracious  God,  which  1  will  not  deny  him,  for 
fear  of  being  censured  as  proud  ;  lest  I  prove  myself  proud,  in* 
deed,  while  I  cannot  undergo  the  imputation  of  pride  in  the 
performance  of  my  thanks  for  such  undeserved  mercies. 

'^  My  public  preaching  met  with  au  attentive,  diligent  audi- 
tory. Having  broke  over  the  brunt  of  the  opposition  of  the 
rabble  before  the  wars,  I  found  them  afterwards  tractable  and 
unprejudiced.  Before  I  entered  into  the  ministry, God  blessed  my 
private  conference  to  the  conversion  of  -some,  who  remain  firm 
and  eminent  in  holiness  to  this  day :  but  then,  and  in  the  begin- 
ning of  my  ministry,  I  was  wont  to  number  them  as  jewels ;  but 
since  then  I  could  not  keep  any  number  of  them.  The  con- 
gregation was  usually  full,  so  that  we  were  fain  to  build  five 
galleries  after  my  coming  thither ;  the  church  itself  being  very 
capacious,  and  the  most  commodious  and  convenient  that  ever 
I  was  in.  Our  private  meetings,  also,  were  full.  On  the  Lord's 
days  there  was  no  disorder  to  be  seen  in  the  streets ;  but  you 
might  hear  a  hundred  families  singing  psalms  and  repeating 
sermons  as  you  passed  through  them.  In  a  word,  when  I  came 
thither  first,  there  was  about  one  family  in  a  street  that  wor- 
shipped God  and  called  on  his  name,  and  when  I  came  away, 
there  were  some  streets  where  there  was  not  one  poor  family  in 

^  Baxter's  '  Reformed  Pastor'  may  be  considered  as  a  TuU  illustration  of  the 
practice  which  be  here  describes  as  his  owu,  connected  with  the  principles  by 
which  it  is  recommended  and  enforced.  Of  that  work  I  shaU  have  occasion 
to  speak  in  another  place ;  it  is  only  necessary  to  remark,  at  present,  the  con- 
sistency between  the  views  which  Baxter  maintained  with  so  much  ardour, 
and  the  conduct  which  he  himself  pursued.  Those  who  regard  his  views  of 
the  ministry  as  impracticable,  have  only  to  remember  that  Baxter,  diseased, 
emaciated,  and  in  deaths  oft,  exemplified  the  conduct  which  he  so  admirably 
describes. 
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thA  side  that  did  not  so ;  and  that  did  not,  by  professing  serious 
godliness,  give  us  hopes  of  their  sincerity.  And  in  those  families 
which  were  the  worst,  being  inns  and  alehouses,  usually  some 
persons  in  each  house  did  seem  to  be  religious. 

'^  Though  our  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  so  or- 
dered as  displeased  many,  and  the  far  greater  part  kept  away, 
we  had  six  hundred  that  were  communicants ;  of  whom  there 
were  not  twelve  that  I  had  hot  good  hopes  of  as  to  their  since- 
rity ;  those  few  who  consented  to  our  communion,  and  yet  lived 
scandalously,  were  excommunicated  afterwards.  I  hope  there 
were  also  many  who  had  the  fear  of  God,  that  came  not  to  our 
communion  in  the  sacrament,  some  of  them  being  kept  off  by  hus- 
bands, by  parents,  by  masters,  and  some  dissuaded  by  men  that 
differed  from  us.  Those  many  that  kept  away,  yet  took  it  pa- 
tiently, and  did  not  revile  us  as  doing  them  wrong :  and  those 
unruly  young  men  who  were  excommunicated,  bore  it  patiently 
as  to  their  outward  behaviour,  though  their  hearts  were  full  of 
bitterness. 

**  When  I  set  upon  personal  conference' with  each  family,  and 
catechising  them,  there  were  very  few  families  in  all  the  town 
that  refused  to  come ;  and  those  few  were  beggars  at  the  town's 
ends,  who  were  so  ignorant,  that  they  were  ashamed  it  should 
be  manifest.  Few  families  went  from  me  without  some  tears, 
or  seemingly  serious  promises  for  a  godly  life.  Yet  many  ig- 
norant and  ungodly  persons  there  were  still  among  us :  but 
most  of  them  were  in  the  parish,  and  not  in  the  town,  and  in 
those  parts  of  the  parish  which  were  farthest  from  the  town. 
And  whereas  one  part  of  the  parish  was  impropriate,  and  paid 
tithes  to  laymen,  and  the  other  part  maintained  the  church,  a 
brook  dividing  them,  it  fell  out  that  almost  all  that  side  of  the 
padsh  which  paid  tithes  to  the  church,  were  godly,  honest  peo- 
ple, and  did  it  willingly,  without  contestation,  and  most  of  the 
bad  people  of  the  parish  lived  on  the  other  side.  Some  of  the 
poor  men  did  competently  understand  the  body  of  divinity,  and 
were  able  to  judge  in  difficult  controversies.  Some  of  them  were 
so  able  in  prayer,  that  very  few  ministers  did  match  them  in 
order  and  fulness,  and  apt  expressions,  and  holy  oratory,  with 
fervency.  Abundance  of  them  were  abld  to  pray  very  laudably 
with  their  famihes,  or  with  others.  The  temper  of  their  minds, 
and  the  innocency  of  their  lives,  were  much  more  laudable  than 
their  parts.  The  professors  of  serious  godliness  were  generally 
of  very  humble  minds  and  carriage }  of  meek  and  quiet  behaviour 
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unto  others ;  and  of  blamelessness  and  innocency  in  their  con- 
versation. 

*^  God  was  pleased  also  to  give  me  abundant  encouragement 
in  the  lectures  I  preached  about  in  other  places;  as  at  Worces- 
ter, Cleobury,  &c.,  but  especially  at  Dudley  and  Sheffiial.  At 
the  former  of  which,  being  the  first  place  that  ever  I  preached  in, 
the  poor  nailers,  and  other  labourers,  would  not  only  crowd  the 
church  as  full  as  ever  I  saw  any  in  London,  but  also  hang  upon 
the  windows  and  the  leads  witliout. 

'^  In  my  poor  endeavours  with  my  brethren  in  the  ministry,  my 
labours  were  not  lost ;  our  disputatious  proved  not  unprofitable. 
Our  meetings  were  never  contentious,  but  always  comfortable  ; 
we  took  great  delight  in  the  company  of  each  other ;  so  that  I 
know  that  the  remembrance  of  those  days  is  pleasant  both  to 
them  and  me.  When  discouragements  had  long  kept  me  from 
motioning  a  way  of  church  order  and  discipline,  which  all  might 
agree  in,  that  we  might  neither  have  churches  ungoverned,  nor 
fall  into  divisions  among  ourselves,  at  the  first  mentioning  of  it, 
I  found  a  readier  consent  than  I  could  have  expected,  and  all 
went  qn  without  any  great  obstructing  difficulties.  When  I 
attempted  also  to  bring  them  all  conjointly  to  the  work  of  cate-> 
chising  and  instructing  every  family  by  itself,  I  found  a  ready 
consent  in  most,  and  performance  in  many. 

'^  I  must  here,  then,  to  the  praise  of  my  dear  Redeemer,  set 
up  this  pillar  of  remembrance,  even  to  his  praise  who  hath  em- 
ployed me  so  many  years  in  so  comfortable  a  work,  with  such 
encouraging  success.  O  what  am  I,  a  worthless  worm,  not 
only  wanting  academical  honours,  but  much  of  that  furniture 
which  is  needful  to  so  high  a  work,  that  God  should  thus  abun- 
dantly encourage  me,  when  the  reverend  instructors  of  my  youth 
did  labour  fifty  years  together  in  one  place,  and  could  scarcely 
say  they  had  converted  one  or  two  in  their  parishes !  And  the 
greater  was  the  mercy,  because  I  was  naturally  of  a  discouraged 
spirit ;  so  that  if  I  had  preached  one  year,  and  seen  no  fruits  of 
it,  I  should  hardly  have  forborne  running  away,  like  Jonah ;  but 
should  have  thought  that  God  called  me  not  to  that  place. 

"  Having  related  my  comfortable  success  in  this  place,  I  shall 
next  tell  you  by  what  and  how  many  advantages  this  was  ef- 
fected, under  that  grace  which  worketh  by  means,  though  with 
a  free  diversity.  I  do  it  chiefly  for  their  sakes  who  would  know 
the  means  of  other  men's  experiments  in  managing  ignorant 
and  sinful  parishes. 
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^  One  advantage  was,  that  I  came  to  a  people  who  never  had ' 
any  awakening  ministry  before,  but  a  few  formal  cold  sermons 
from  the  curate ;  for  if  they  had  been  hardened  under  a  powerful 
ministry,  and  been  sermon  proof,  I  should  have  expected  less. 

^  I  was  then,  also,  in  the  vigour  of  my  spirits,  and  had  na« 
turally  a  familiar  moving  voice,  (which  is  a  great  matter  with  the 
common  hearers),  and  doing  all  in  bodily  weakness  as  a  dying 
man,  ray  soul  was  the  more  easily  brought  to  seriousness,  and 
to  preach  as  a  dying  man  to  dying  men.  For  drowsy  formality 
and  customariness  doth  but  stupify  the  hearers,  and  rock  them 
asleep.  It  must  be  .serious  preaching,  which  will  make  men 
serious  in  hearing  and  obeying  it. 

''  Another  advantage  was,  that  most  of  the  bitter  enemies  of 
godliness  in  the  town,  who  rose  in  tumults  against  me  before, 
in  their  hatred  of  Puritans,  had  gone  out  into  the  wars,  into  the 
king's  armies,  and  were  quickly  killed,  and  few  of  them  ever 
returned  again  ;  and  so  there  were  few  to  make  any  great  op- 
position to  godliness. 

'^  The  change  that  was  made  in  the  public  affairs  also  by  the 
success  of  the  wars,  which,  however  it  was  done,  and  though 
much  corrupted  by  the  usurpers,  was  such  as  removed  many  and 
great  impediments  to  men's  salvation.  Before,  the  rabble  had 
boldness  enough  to  make  serious  godliness  a  common  scorn,  and 
call  them  all  Puritans  and  Precisians  who  cared  not  little  for 
God,  and  heaven,  and  their  souls,  as  they  did ;  especially  if  a 
man  was  not  fully  satisfied  with  their  undisciplined,  disordered 
chnrches,  or  lay-chancellor's  excommunications,  &c.  Then,  no 
name  was  bad  enough  for  him ;  and  the  bishops'  articles  in- 
quiring after  such,  and  their  courts,  and  the  high-commission 
grievously  afBicting  those  who  did  but  fast  and  pray  together,  or 
go  from  an  ignorant,  drunken  reader,  to  heara  godly,  able  preacher 
at  the  next  parish,  kept  religion  among  the  vulgar  under 
either  continual  reproach  or  terror ;  encouraging  the  rabble  to 
despise  and  revile  it,  and  discouraging  those  that  else  would  own 
it.  Experience  telleth  us  that  it  is  a  lamentable  impediment 
to  men's  conversion  when  it  is  a  '  way  everywhere  spoken 
against,'  and  persecuted  by  superiors,  which  they  must  embrace; 
and  when  at  their  first  approaches,  they  must  go  through  such 
dangers  and  obloquy  as  is  fitter  for  confirmed  Christians  to  be 
exercised  with,  than  unconverted  sinners  or  young  beginners. 
Though  Cromwell  gave  liberty  to  all  sects  among  us,  and  did 
not  set  up  any  party  alone  by  force,  yet  this  much  gave  abundant 
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advantage  to  the  Gospel,  removing  the  prejudices  and  the  terrors 
which  hindered  it ;  ^  especially  considering  that  godliness  had 
countenance,  and  reputation  also,  as  well  as  liberty.  Whereaa 
before,  if  it  did  not  appear  in  all  the  fetters  and  formalities  of  the 
times,  it  was  the  common  way  to  shame  and  ruin.  Hearmg 
sermons  abroad,  when  there  were  none  or  worse  at  home ;  fast- 
ing and  praying  together;  the  strict  observation  of  the  Lord's 
day,  and  suchl-ike,  went  under  the  dangerous  name  of  Puri- 
tanism, as  much  as  opposing  bishops  and  ceremonies. 

"  I  know  you  may  now  meet  with  men  who '  confidently 
affirm  that  all  religion  was  then  trodden  down,  and  heresy 
and  schism  were  the  only  piety;  but  I  give  warning  to  all 
ages  by  the  experience  of  this  incredible  ago,  that  they  take 
heed  how  they  believe  any,  whoever  they  be,  while  they  are 
speaking  for  the  interest  of  their  factions  and  opinions,  against 
those  that  were  their  real  or  supposed  adversaries.*^ 

*'  For  my  part  I  bless  God,  who  gave  me  even  under  an  usurper 
whom  I  opposed,  such  liberty  and  advantage  to  preach  his 
Gospel  with  success,  as  I  cannot  have  under  a  king  to  whbni 
I  have  sworn  and  performed  true  subjection  and  obedience ; 
yea,  such  as  no  age,  since  the  Gospel  came  into  this  land,  did 
before  possess,  as  far  as  I  can  learn  from  history.  I  shall  add 
this  much  more  for  the  sake  of  posterity,'  that  as  much  as  I 
have  said  and  written  against  licentiousness  in  religion,  and  for 
the  magistrates'  power  in  it ;  and  though  I  think  that  land  most 
happy  whose  rulers  use  their  authority  for  Christ,  as  well  as  for 
the  civil  peace;  yet,' in  comparison  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  I 
ishall  think  that  land  happy  which  hath  but  bare  liberty  to  be  as 
good  as  the  people  are  willing  to  be.  And  if  countenance  and 
maintenance  be  but  added  to  liberty,  and  tolerated  errors  and 
sects  he  but  forced  to  keep  the  peace,  and  not  to  oppose  the 
substantials  of  Christianity,  I  shall  not  hereafter  much  fear  such 
toleration,  nor  despair  that  truth  will  bear  down  its  adversaries.* 

*^  Another  advantage  which  I  found,  was  the  acceptation  of 

*  Could  the  reader  wish  for  a  stronger  testimony  in  favour  of  universal 
liberty  than  this  ?  Reli^ou  prospered  more  under  the  Usurper  than  under 
the  legitimate  sovereign. 

^  It  is  important  to  connect  this  statement  with  Baxter's  accouut  g^ven  in 
the  preceding  chapter  of  the  sects  and  heresies  of  the  period.  They  are  not 
at  variance  with  each  other.  But  to  answer  certain  purposes,  it  is  not  un- 
common to  quote  the  worst  representation  of  the  case  and  to  omit  the  otber. 

*  Here  the  good  sense  and  Christian  feelings  of  Baxter,  evidently  get  th« 
better  of  all  his  theoretical  notions  of  civil  government  and  the  magistrates' 
power  in  r«iigion. 
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tny  person  among  the  people*  Though,  to  win  estimation  and 
love  to  ourselves  only^  be  an  end  that  none  but  proud  men  and 
hypocrites  intend,  yet  it  is  most  certain  that  the  gratefulness  of 
the  person  doth  ingratiate  the  message,  and  greatly  prepareth 
the  people  to  receive  the  truth.  Had  they  taken  me  to  be  ig* 
norant,  erroneous,  scandalous,  worldly,  self-seeking,  or  such-like, 
1  could  have  expected  small  success  among  them . 

*^  Another  advantage  which  I  had,  was  the  zeal  and  diligence 
of  the  godly  people  of  the  place.  They  thirsted  after  the  sal- 
vation of  their  neighbours,  and  were  in  private  my  assistants, 
and  being  dispersed  through  the  town,  were  ready  in  almost  all 
companies  to  repress  seducing  words,  and  to  justify  godliness^ 
convince,  reprove,  and  exhort  men  accotding  to  their  needs ; 
as  also  to  teach  them  how  to  pray ;  and  to  help  them  to  sanc- 
tify the  Lord's  day.  For  those  people  who  had  none  in  their 
families  who  could  pray,  or  repeat  the  sermons,  went  to  their  • 
next  neighbour's  house  who  could  do  it,  and  joined  with  them; 
so  that  some  of  the  houses  of  the  ablest  men  in  each  street,  were 
filled  with  them  that  could  do  nothing,  or  little,  in  their  own. 

'*  Their  holy,  humble,  blameless  lives  were  also  a  great  advan- 
tage to  me.  The  malicious  people  could  not  say.  Your  pro- 
fessors here  are  as  proud  and  covetous  as  any;  but  the  blame^ 
less  lives  of  godly  people  did  shame  opposers,  and  put  to  silence 
the  ignorance  of  foolish  men^  and  many  were  won  by  their 
good  conversation. 

^  Our  unity  and  concord  were  a  great  advantage  to  us ;  and 
our  freedom  from  those  sects  and  heresies,  with  which  many 
other  places  were  infected  We  h£Cd  no  private  church,  and 
though  we  had  private  meetings  we  had  not  pastor  against  pastor, 
or  church  against  church,  or  sect  against  sect,  or  Christian 
against  Christian. 

'^  Our  private  meetings  were  a  marvellous  help  to  the  propa- 
gating of  godliness,  for  thereby,  truths  that  slipped  away,  were 
recalled,  and  the  seriousness  of  the  people's  minds  renewed, 
and  good  desires  cherished.  Their  knowledge,  also,  was  much 
increased  by  them,  and  the  youAger  sort  learned  to  pray  by  fre- 
quently hearing  others.  I  had  also  the  opportunity  of  knowing 
their  case ;  for  if  any  were  touched  and  awakened  in  public, 
I  should  frequently  see  them  drop  into  our  private  meetings. 
Idle  meetings  and  loss  of  time  were  greatly  prevented ;  and  so 
far  were  we  from  being  by  this  in  danger  of  schism,  or  divi- 
sions, that  it  was  the  principal  means  to  prevent  them:  fot 
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here  I  was  usually  present  with  them,  answering  their  doubts, 
silencing  objections,  and  moderating  them  in  all. 

*'  Another  thing  which  advantaged  us,  was  some  public  dis- 
putations which  we  had  with  gainsayers,  which  very  much  con- 
firmed the  people.  The  Quakers  would  fain  have  got  enter* 
tainment,  and  set  up  a  meeting  in  the  town,  and  frequently 
railed  at  mc  in  the  congregation ;  but  when  I  had  once  given 
them  leave  to  meet  in  the  church  for  a  dispute,  and,  before  the 
people,  had  opened  their  deceits  and  shame,  none  would  enter- 
tain them  more,  nor  did  they  get  one  proselyte  among  us. 

'^  Another  advantage,  was  the  great  honesty  and  diligence  of 
my  assistants.  Another  was  the  presence  and  countenance 
of  honest  justices  of  peace,  who  ordinarily  were  godly  men, 
and  always  such  as  would  be  thought  so,  and  were  ready  to  use 
their  authority  to  suppress  sin  and  promote  goodness. 

^'Another  help  to  my  success,  was  the  small  relief  which  my 
low  estate  enabled  me  to  afford  the  poor;  though  the  place  was 
reckoned  at  near  two  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  there  came  but 
ninety  pounds,  and  sometimes  onlyeighty  pounds  to  me.  Beside 
which,  some  years  I  had  sixty,  or  eighty  pounds  a  year  of  the 
booksellers  for  my  books :  which  little  dispersed  among  them, 
much  reconciled  them  to  the  doctrine  that  I  taught.  I  took 
the  aptest  of  their  children  from  the  school,  and  sent  divers  of 
them  to  the  universities ;  where  for  eight  pounds  a  year,  or 
ten,  at  most,  by  the  help  of  my  friends,  I  maintained  them. 
Some  of  these  are  honest,  able  ministers,  now  cast  out  with 
their  brethren  ;  but,  two  or  three,  having  no  other  way  to  live, 
turned  great  Conformists,  and  are  preachers  now.  In  giving 
the  little  I  had,  I  did  not  inquire  whether  they  were  good  or 
bad,  if  they  asked  relief;  for  the  bad  had  souls  and  bodies  that 
needed  charity  most.  And  this  truth  I  will  speak  to  the  en- 
couragement of  the  charitable,  that  what  little  money  I  have 
now  by  me,  I  got  it  almost  all,  I  scarce  know  how,  at  that  time 
when  I  gave  most,  and  since  I  have  had  less  opportunity  of 
giving,  I  have  had  less  increase. 

"  Another  furtherance  of  my  work,  was  the  books  which  I 
wrote,  and  gave  away  among  them.  Of  some  small  books  I  gave 
each  family  one,  which  came  to  about  eight  hundred ;  and  of 
the  bigger,  I  gave  fewer:  and  every  family  that  was  poor, 
and  had  not  a  Bible,  I  gave  a  Bible  to.  I  had  found  myself 
the  benefit  of  reading  to  be  so  great,  that  I  could  not  but 
think  it  would  be  profitable  to  others. 
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"  It  was  a  great  advantage  to  me,  that  my  neighbours  were 
of  such  a  trade,  as  allowed  them  time  enough  to  read  or  talk  of 
holy  things.  For  the  town  liveth  upon  the  weaving  of  Kidder- 
minster stuffs ;  and,  as  they  stand  in  their  looms,  the  men  can  set 
a  book  before  them,  or  edify  one  another ;  whereas,  ploughmen^ 
and  many  others,  are  so  wearied,  or  continually  employed, 
either  in  the  labours,  or  the  cares  of  their  callings,  that  it  is  a 
great  impediment  to  their  salvation.  Freeholders  and  trades- 
men are  the  strength  of  religion  and  civility  in  the  land  ;  and 
gentlemen,  and  beggars,  and  servile  tenants,  are  the  strength  of 
iniquity.  Though  among  these  sorts,  there  are  some  also  that 
are  good  and  just,  as  among  the  other  there  are  many  bad. 
And  their  constant  converse  and  traffic  with  London,  doth 
much  promote  civility  and  piety  among  tradesmen. 

*^  I  found  also  that  my  single  life  afforded  me  much  advan^ 
tage :  for  I  could  the  easier  take  my  people  for  my  children, 
and  think  all  that  I  had  too  little  for  them,  in  that  I  had  no 
children  of  my  own  to  tempt  me  to  another  way  of  using  it. 
Being  discharged  from  most  of  family  cares,  and  keeping  but 
one  servant,  I  had  the  greater  vacancy  and  liberty  for  the  la- 
bours of  my  calling. 

^'  God  made  use  of  my  practice  of  physic  among  them  also 
as  a  very  great  advantage  to  my  ministry ;  for  they  that  cared 
not  for  their  souls,  did  love  their  lives,  and  care  for  their  bodies; 
and,  by  this,  they  were  made  almost  as  observant,  as  a  tenant 
is  of  his  landlord.  Sometimes  I  could  see  before  me  in  the 
church,  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  congregation,  whose 
lives  God  had  made  me  a  means  to  save,  or  to  recover  their 
health ;  and  doing  it  for  nothing  so  obliged  them,  that  they 
would  readily  hear  me. 

"  It  was  a  great  advantage  to  me,  that  there  were  at  last  few 
that  were  bad,  but  some  of  their  own  relations  were  converted : 
many  children  did  God  work  upon,  at  fourteen,  fifteen,  or  six- 
teen years  of  age;  and  this  did  marvellously  reconcile  the 
minds  of  the  parents  and  elder  sort  to  godliness.  They  that 
would  not  hear  roe,  would  hear  their  own  children.  They  that 
before  could  have  talked  against  godliness,  would  not  hear  it 
spoken  against,  when  it  was  their  (children's  case.  Many  who. 
would  not  be  brought  to  it  themselves,  were  proud  that  they 
had  understanding,  religious  children  ;  and  we  had  some  old 
persons  of  eighty  year^  of  age,  who  are,  I  hope,  in  heaven,  and 
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the  conversion  of  their  own  cliildren,  was  the  chief  means  to 
overcome  their  prejudice,  and  old  customs,  and  conceits. 

'^  Another  great  help  to  my  success  at  last,  was  the  formerly 
described  work  of  personal  conference  with  every  family  apart, 
with  catechising  and  instructing  them.  That  which  was  spoken 
to  them  personally,  and  which  put  them  sometimes  upon  answers, 
awakened  their  attention,  and  was  easier  applied  than  public 
preaching,  and  seemed  to  do  much  more  upon  them. 

^^  The  exercise  of  church  discipline  was  no  small  furtherance 
of  the  people's  good  :  for  I  found  plainly,  that  without  it,  I 
could  not  have  kept  the  religious  sort  from  separation  and  divi- 
sions.' There  is  something  generally  in  their  dispositions, 
which  inclineth  them  to  dissociate  from  open  ungodly  sinners, 
as  men  of  another  nature  and  society ;  and  if  they  had  not  seen 
me  do  something  reasonable  for  a  regular  separation  of  the  no- 
torious, obstinate  sinners  from  the  rest,  they  would  irregu- 
larly have  withdrawn  themselves.  It  had  not  been  in  my 
power  with  bare  words  to  satisfy  them,  when  they  saw  we  had 
liberty  to  do  what  we  would.  And  so,  for  fear  of  discipline, 
all  the  parish  kept  off  except  about  six  hundred,  when  there  were 
in  all  above  sixteen  hundred  at  an  age  to  be  communicants.  Yet 

'  The  entire  want  of  discipline  which  has  always  characterised  the  Esta- 
blished Churchy  is  one  of  it*  g^reatest  blots.  There  is  no  separation  wbaterer 
between  the  precious  and  the  vile.  The  purity  of  Christian  fellowship,  or  the 
distinction  between  the  church  and  the  world,  can  neither,  therefore,  be  un- 
derstood nor  practised.  On  this  subject,  Baxter  says,  referring  to  the  rise*of 
the  Puritans  : — *'  There  was  scarcely  any  such  a  thing  as  church  government 
or  discipline  known  in  the  land,  but  only  the  barasgiug  of  those  who  dissented 
from  them.  In  all  my  life,  I  never  lived  in  the  parish  where  one  person  was 
publicly  admonished,  or  brought  to  public  penitence,  or  excommunicated, 
though  there  were  never  so  many  obstinate  drunkards,  whoremongers,  or 
vilest  offenders.  Only  1  have  known  now  and  then  one  for  getting  a  bastardy 
that  went  to  the  bishop's  court  and  paid  his  fees ;  and  I  heard  of  two  or  three 
in  all  the  country,  in  all  my  life,  that  stood  in  a  white  sheet  an  hour  in  the 
church ;  but  the  ancient  discipline  of  the  church  was  unknown.  And,  indeed, 
it  was  made  by  them  impossible,  when  one  man  that  lived  at  a  distance  from 
them,  and  knew  not  one  of  many  hundreds  of  the  flock,  did  take  upon  him  the 
sole  jurisdiction,  and  executed  it  not  by  himself,  but  by  a  lay  chancellor,  ex- 
cluding the  pastors  of  the  several  congregations,  who  were  but  to  join  with 
the  churchwardens  and  the  apparitors  in  presenting  men,  and  bringing 
them  into  their  courts ;  and  an  impossible  task  must  needs  be  unperformed. 
And  so  the  controversy,  as  to  the  letter  and  outside,  was,  Jf^ho  shall  be  the 
fovemors  of  eUl  the partiailar  churches?  But  to  the  sense  and  inside  of  it,  it 
Vas,  ff^hether  there  should  be  any  effectual  church  government^  or  not? 
Whereupon,  those  that  pleaded  for  discipline,  were  called  by  the  new  name  of 
the  disciplinarians ;  as  if  it  bad  been  a  kind  of  heresy  to  desire  discipline  in 
the  church."'-i2<f/ot7iwc2  Pastor^  Works ^  vol, »?.  p.  U5« 
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becanse  it  was  their  own  doing,  and  they  knew  they  might  come 
in  when  they  would,  they  were  quiet  in  their  separation ;  for  we 
took  them  for  the  Separatists.  Those  that  scrupled  our  ges- 
ture at  the  sacrament,  I  openly  told  that  they  should  have 
it  in  their  own.  Yet  did  I  baptise  all  their  children,  but  made 
them  fintt,  as  I  would  have  done  by  strangers,  give  me  privately, 
or  publicly  if  they  had  rather,  an  account  of  their  faith  j  and  if 
any  father  was  a  scandalous  sinner,  I  made  him  confess  his  sin 
openly,  with  seeming  penitence,  before  I  would  baptise  his 
child.  If  he  refused  it,  I  forbore  till  the  mother  came  to  pre- 
sent it ;  for  I  rarely,  if  ever,  found  both  father  and  mother  so 
destitute  of  knowledge  and  faith,  as  in  a  church  sense  to  be  in- 
capable hereof.'   • 

'^  Another  advantage  which  I  found  to  my  success,  was,  by 
ordering  my  doctrine  to  them  in  a  suitableness  to  the  main  end, 
and  yet  so  as  might  suit  their  dispositions  and  diseases.  The 
things  which  I  daily  opened  to  them,  and  with  greatest  impor- 
tunity laboured  to  imprint  upon  their  minds,  were  the  great 

V  Baxter  appears  to  have  maintained  a  most  vigilant  and  effective  discipline 
in  his  conjugation.  Of  his  fidelity  to  individuals,  many  proofs  remain  in  the 
poiBted  letters  which  be  wrote  to  them.  The  following  is  a  specimen,  from 
the  Baxter  MSS.iu  Redcross  Street  Library,  which  I  select  chiefly  on  account 
of  its  brevity.  It  shows  bow  much  of  Congregationalism  was  in  Baxter's  system 
of  church  polity. 

'*  George  Nichols, 

"  Because  you  shall  have  no  pretence  to  say  that  we  deal  hardly  with  you,  I 
shall  not  meddle  with  that  which  is  commonly  called  excommunication  against 
you.  But  because  you  have  disclaimed  your  membership,  and  denied  to  ex- 
press repentance  of  it,  even  in  private,  which  you  should  have  done  in  public, 
1  shall  this  day  acquaint  the  church  of  your  sin  and  separation,  (in  which  you 
have  broken  yoor  covenant  to  God  and  us,]  and  that  you  are  no  more  a  mem- 
ber of  this  church  or  of  my  pastoral  charge.  I  shall  do  no  more,  but 
shall  leave  tlie  rest  to  God,  who  will  do  more,  only  I  shall  desire  the 
church  to  pray  for  your  repentance  and  forgiveness ;  and,  therefore,  desire 
jFou  this  day  to  be  there  and  join  with  us  in  those  prayers.  And  then, 
except  you  openly  lament  your  sin,  you  shall  be  troubled  with  my  admo- 
nitions no  more.  From  this  time  forward  1  have  doue  with  you,  till  either 
Gud  correct  you,  or  I  and  my  warnings  and  labours  be  brought  in  as  a  wit- 
ness against  you  to  your  confusion. 

*'  Your  compassionate  Friend, 

"  RICHARD  BAXTER. 

"  Jaq.  28, 165B/' 

The  answer  to  this^  is  on  the  same  sheet  in  another  hand. 
'*  Sir, 

■'  Except  Pearshall,  your  Constable,  will  come  to  church,  and  there  ac- 
knowledge that  he  has  done  me  wrong  in  saying  I  was  drunk,  I  shall  not  ap- 
pear there.        So  1  rest, 

"  Vour  Servant,     . 

"  GEORGE  NICHOLS." 
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fundamental  principles  of  Christianity  contained  in  their  bap- 
tismal covenant,  even  a  right  knowledge  and  belief  of,  and  sub- 
jection and  love  to,  God  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  love  to  all  men,  and  concord  with  the  church  and  one 
another.  I  did  so  daily  inculcate  the  knowledge  of  God  our 
Creator,  Redeemer,  and  Sanctifier,  love  and  obedience  to 
God,  unity  with  the  church  catholic,  and  love  to  men  and  the 
hope  of  life  eternal,  that  these  were  the  matter  of  their  daily 
cogitations  and  discourses,  and,  indeed,  their  religion. 

"  Yet,  I  did  usually  put  in  something  in  my  sermon,  which  was 
above  their  own  discovery,  and  which  they  had  not  known  before  ; 
and  this  I  did  that  they  might  be  kept  humble,  and  still  perceive 
their  ignorance,  and  be  willing  to  keep  in  a  learning  state.  For 
when  preachers  tell  their  people  of  no  more  than  they  know, 
and  do  not  show  that  they  excel  them  in  knowledge,  and  scarcely 
overtop  them  in  abilities,  the  people  will  be  tempted  to  turn 
preachers  themselves,  and  think  that  they  have  learned  all  that 
the  ministers  can  teach  them,  and  are  as  wise  as  they.  Tliey 
will  be  apt  to  contemn  their  teachers,  and  wrangle  wjth  all  their 
doctrines,  and  set  their  wits  against  them,  and  hear  them  as 
censurers,  and  not  as  disciples,  to  their  own  undoing,  and  to  the 
disturbance  of  the  church ;  and  thus  they  will  easily  draw  dis- 
ciples after  them.  The  bare  authority  of  the  clergy  will  not 
serve  the  turn,  without  overtopping  Yninisterial  abilities.  J  did 
this,  also,  to  increase  their  knowledge,  and  to  make  religion  plea- 
sant to  them,  by  a  daily  addition  to  their  former  light,  and  to 
draw  them  on  with  desire  and  delight.  But  these  things  which 
they  did  not  know  before,  were  not  unprofitable  controversies 
which  tended  not  to  edification,  or  novelties  in  doctrine  contrary 
to  the  universal  church;  but  either  such  points  as  tended  to  illus- 
trate the  great  doctrines  before  mentioned,  or  usually  about  the 
right  methodizing  of  them.  Tlie  opening  of  the  true  and  pro- 
fitable method  of  the  creed,  or  doctrine  of  faith;  the  Lord'« 
Prayer,  or  matter  of  our  desires ;  and  the  ten  commandments, 
or  the  law  of  practice. 

"  Another  thing  that  helped  me,  was,  my  not  meddling  witli 
tithes  or  worldly  business,  whereby  I  had  my  whole  time,  except 
what  sickness  deprived  me  of,  for  my  duty,  and  my  mind  more 
free  from  entanglements  than  else  it  would  have  been  ;  and, 
also,  I  escaped  the  offending  of  the  people,  and  contending  by 
any  law-suits  with  them.  Three  or  four  of  my  neighbours 
managed  all  those  kind  of  businesses,  of  whom  I  never  took  ac- 
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count ;  and  if  any  one  refused  to  pay  his  tithes,  if  he  was  poor, 
I  ordered  them  to  forgive  it  him.  After  that,  I  was  constrained 
to  Jet  the  tithes  be  gathered,  as  by  my  title,  to  save  the  gatherers 
from  lawsuits.  But  if  the  parties  were  able,  I  ordered  them 
to  seek  it  by  the  magistrate,  with  the  damage,  and  give  both 
my  part  and  the  damages  to  the  poor ;  for  I  resolved  to  have 
none  of  it  myself  that  was  recovered  by  law,  and  yet  I  could 
not  tolerate  the  sacrilege  and  fraud  of  covetous  men.  When 
they  knew  that  this  was  the  rule  I  went  by,  none  of  them  that 
were  able  would  do  the  poor  so  great  a  kindness  as  to  deny  the 
payment  of  their  tithes.  In  my  own  family,  I  had  the  help  of 
my  father  and  stepmother,  and  the  benefit  of  a  godly,  under- 
standing, faithful  servant,  an  ancient  woman,  near  sixty  years' 
old,  who  eased  me  of  alt  care,  and  laid  out  all  my  money  for 
housekeeping ;  so  that  I  never  had  one  hour's  trouble  about  it, 
Dor  ever  took  one  day's  account  of  her  for  fourteen  years  to- 
gether^ as  being  certain  of  her  fidelity,  providence,  and  skill. 

**  Finally,  it  much  furthered  my  success,  that  I  staid  still  in 
this  one  place,  near  two  years  before  the  wars,  and  above  four- 
teen years  after ;  for  he  that  removeth  oft  from  place  to  place, 
may  sow  good  seed  in  many  places,  but  is  not  likely  to  see 
much  fruit  in  any,  unless  some  other  skilful  hand  shall  follow 
him  to  water  it.  It  was  a  great  advantage  to  me  to  have  almost 
•11  the  religious  people  of  the  place,  of  my  own  instructing  and 
informing;  and  that  they  were  not  formed  into  erroneous  and 
factious  principles  before ;  and  that  I  staid  to  see  them  grow 
up  to  some  confirmedness  and  maturity. 

^  Our  successes  were  enlarged  beyond  our  own  congregations, 
by  the  lectures  kept  up  round  about.  To  divers  of  them  I  went' 
as  oft  as  I  was  able;  and  the  neighbouring  ministers,  oftener  than 
I ;  especially  Mr.  Oasland,  of  JDewdley,  who,  having  a  strong 
body,  a  zealous  spirit,  and  an  earnest  utterance,  went  up  and 
down  preaching  from  place  to  place,  with  great  acceptance  and 
success.  But  this  business,  also,  we  contrived  to  be  universally 
and  orderly  managed.  For,  beside  the  fixed  lectures  set  up 
on  week  days,  in  several  places,  we  studied  how  to  have  them 
extend  to  every  place  in  the  county  that  had  need.  For  when 
the  parliament  purged  the  ministry,  they  cast  out  the  grosser 
sort  of  insufficient  and  scandalous  ones,  such  as  gross  drunkards 
and  the  like ;  and  also  some  few  civil  men  that  had  assisted  in 
the  wars  against  the  parliament,  or  set  up  bowing  to  altars,  or 
such  innovations ;  but  they  had  left  in  nearly  one  half  the  minis- 

VOL.  I.  K 
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ten,  that  were  not  good  enough  to  do  much  service,  or  bad 
enough  to  be  cast  out  as  utterly  intolerable.  There  were  many 
poor,  weak  preachers  who  had  no  great  skill  in  divinity,  or  zeal 
for  godliness  ;  but  preached  weakly  that  which  is  true,  and  lived 
in  no  gross,  notorious  sin.  These  men  were  not  cast  out,  but 
yet  their  people  greatly  needed  help  i  for  their  dark,  sleepy 
preaching  did  but  little  good.  We,  therefore,  resolved  that  some 
of  the  abler  ministers  should  often  voluntarily  help  them ;  but 
all  the  care  was  how  to  do  it  without  offending  them. 

*'  It  fell  out  seasonably  that  the  Londoners  of  that  county,  at 
their  yearly  feast,  collected  about  thirty  pounds,  and  sent  it  me 
by  that  worthy  man,  Mr.  Thomas  Stanley,  of  Bread-street,  to 
set  up  a  lecture  for  that  year.  We,  therefore,  covered  all  our 
designs  under  the  name  of  the  Londoners'  Lecture,  which  took 
oflf  the  offence.  We  chose  four  worthy  men,  Mr.  Andrew 
Tristram,  Mr.  Henry  Oasland,  Mr.  Thomas  Baldwin,  and  Mr. 
Joseph  Treble,  who  undertook  to  go,  each  man  his  day,  once  a 
month,  which  was  every  Lord's  day  among  the  four,  and  to 
preach  at  those  places  which  had  most  need  twice  on  the  Lord's 
day.  To  avoid  all  ill  consequences  and  offence,  they  were 
sometimes  to  go  to  abler  men's  congregations ;  and  wherever 
they  came,  to  say  something  always  to  draw  the  people  to  the 
honour  and  special  regard  of  their  own  pastors,  that,  how  weak 
soever  they  were,  they  might  see  that  we  came  not  to  draw 
away  the  people's  hearts  from  them,  but  to  strengthen  their 
hands,  and  help  them  in  their  work. 

^'This  lecture  did  a  great  deal  of  good;  and  though  the  Lon* 
doners  gave  their  money  but  that  one  year,  when  it  was  once 
set  on  foot,  we  continued  it  voluntarily,  till  the  ministers  were 
turned  out  and  all  these,  works  went  down  together. 

*^  So  much  of  the  way  and  helps  of  those  successes,  which  I 
mention,  because  many  have  inquired  after  them,  as  willing,  with 
their  own  flocks,  to  take  that  course  which  other  men  have  by 
experience  found  to  be  effectual."  ^ 

I  have  thus  given  an  abridged  but  faithful  statement  of  Bax- 
ter's labours  and  success,  during  the  most  important  period  of 
his  public  ministry,  and  of  the  principal  means  which  promoted 
that  success.  In  few  instances  have  the  ministers  of  Christ 
been  honoured  to  be  so  extensively  useful  to  the  souls  of  their 
hearers ;  and  where  eminent  success  has  occurred  we  have  not 

^  Life,  ptrt  i.,  pp.  83—96. 
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always  been  sufficiently  informed  of  the  means  by  which  it  has 
been  promoted.  The  secret  of  his  success,  Baxter  has  disclosed 
to  us  in  the  most  faithful  and  interesting  manner.  While  we 
admire  the  grace  of  Qod  which  so  abundantly  rested  upon  his 
labours,  we  cannot  but  notice  at  the  same  time,  the  extraordi- 
nary suitableness  and  adaptation,  both  of  the  instrument  him- 
self, and  of  the  means  which  he  employed  in  the  work  he 
was  honoured  to  accomplish.  To  a  few  points  in  the  preced- 
ing statement,  I  hope  I  shall  be  forgiven  for  turning  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Christian  minister. 

Abstracting  all  the  temporary  and  local  circumstances  to 
which  Baxter  adverts  as  favourable  to  his  success,  the  sim- 
plicity and  intense  ardour  of  his  preaching  demand  our  notice. 
It  was  admirably  adapted  to  instruct  the  ignorant,  to  rouse  the 
eareless,  and  to  build  up  the  faithful.  He  sought  out  acceptable 
words,  but  he  had  neither  time  nor  taiste  for  making  what  are 
called  fine  sermons;  he  studied  point,  not  brilliancy.  His  object 
was  not  to  dazzle,  but  to  convince;  not  to  excite  admiration 
of  himself,  but  to  procure  the  reception  of  his  message.  He  never 
aimed  at  drawing  attention  to  the  preacher,  but  always  at  fixing 
it  at  home,  or  guiding  it  to  Christ.  He  never  ^'  courted  a  grin,'' 
whoi  he  might  have  ''wooed  a  soul ;"  or  played  with  the  fancy, 
when  be  should  have  been  dissecting  the  heart.  His  subjects 
were  always  the  most  important  which  can  engage  the  attention 
of  man, — the  creed,  the  commandments,  and  the  Lord's  prayer; 
or,  according  to  his  own  simple  definition  of  them— the  things 
to  be  believed,  the  things  to  be  done,  and  the  things  to  be  desired. 
These  were  the  leading,  indeed,  the  only  topics  of  his  ministry. 
Into  these  he  entered  with  all  the  intense  ardour  of  his  acute  and 
deeply  impressible  mind.  He  never  spoke  like  a  man  who  was 
indifferent  whether  his  audience  felt  what  be  said,  or  considered 
jhim  in  earnest  on  the  subject.  His  eye,  his  action,  his  every 
word,  were  expressive  of  deep  and  impassioned  earnestness, 
that  his  hearers  might  be  saved.  His  was  eloquence  of  the 
highest  order ;  not  the  eloquence  of  nicely-selected  words— > 
or  the  felicitous  combination  of  terms  and  phrases — or  the 
music  of  exquisitely-balanced  periods,  (though  these  proper- 
ties are  A-equently  to  be  found  in  Baxter's  discourses) :  but  the 
eloquence  of  the  most  important  truths,  vividly  apprehended, 
and  energetically  delivered.  It  was  the  eloquence  of  a  soul 
burning  widi  ardent  devotion  to  God,  and  inspired  with  the  deep- 
est oHppassion  for  men  ]  on  whom  the  powers  of  the  worlds 
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of  darkness,  and  of  light,  exercised  their  mighty  influence ; 
and  spoke  through  his  utterances,  all  that  was  tremendous  in 
warning,  and  all  that  was  delightful  in  invitation  and  love.  He 
was  condescending  to  the  ignorant,  faithful  to  the  self-righteous 
and  careless,  tender  to  the  timid  and  afflicted ;  in  a  word,  as  a 
preacher,  he  became  all  things  to  all  men,  if  by  any  means  he 
might  save  some.  It  was  impossible  that  such  a  man  should 
labour  in  vain. 

Another  thing  which  strikes  us  in  the  ministerial  conduct  of 
Baxter,  was  his  careful  avoidance  of  everything,  which  might  pre- 
judice his  hearers  against  him,  and  his  diligent  cultivation  of 
whatever  was  likely  to  gain  their  favour,  or  secure  their  impartial 
attention.  No  one  could  be  less  of  a  man-pleaser  than  he  was ; 
for,  apart  from  promoting  the  object  of  his  ministry,  he  was  re- 
gardless of  human  frown  or  favour.  But  he  considered  nothing 
unimportant,  which  either  stood  in  the  way  of  his  success, 
or  was  likely  to  promote  it.  His  conduct,  in  regard  to  his 
tithes;  his  remaining  unmarried;  his  practising  physic;  his 
liberality  to  the  poor ;  his  distribution  of  books,  &c.,  were  all 
intended  to  be  subservient  to  his  great  work.  The  gaining  of  I 
souls  to  Christ  was  the  only  object  for  which  he  lived.  Hence, ' 
amidst  the  seeming  variety  of  his  pursuits  and  engagements, 
there  was  a  perfect  harmony  of  design.  His  ruling  and 
controlling  principle,  was  the  love  of  his  Master,  producing 
the  desire  of  a  full  and  faithful  discharge  of  his  duty  as  his 
approved  minister.  This  was  the  centre  around  which  every  I 
thing  moved,  and  by  which  every  thing  in  his  circumstances  and' 
character  was  attracted  or  repelled.  This  gave  unity  to  all  his 
plans,  and  <:onstituted  the  moral  force  of  all  his  actions.  It 
gave  enlightened  energy  to  his  zeal,  exquisite  tenderness  to  his 
persuasions,  warmth  ^id  fervency  to  his  admonitions.  It  poured 
over  all  his  public  and  private  ministrations  that  holy  unction, 
which  diffused  ita  fragrance,  spreading  its  bland  and  refreshing 
influences  all  around. 

A  third  point  worthy  of  observation  in  his  ministry,  is,  that 
it  was  not  limited  to  the  pulpit,  or  considered  as  discharged  in 
the  parlour.  The  blow  which  he  aimed  at  the  mass  in  public, 
was  followed  by  successive  strokes  addressed  to  the  individuals 
in  private.  The  congregation  was  not  permitted  to  forget,  during 
the  week,  what  they  had  been  taught  on  the  sabbath.  The  mau 
who  would  have  been  lost  in  the  crowd,  or  who  might  have 
sheltered  ^imself  under  the  exceptions  which  belong  to  a  general 
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address,  was  singled  out,  convicted,  and  shut  up  to  the  faith,  or 
left  to  bear  the  stings  of  an  instructed  and  alarmed  conscience. 
The  young  were  interested,  and  led  on ;  the  wavering  were  ad- 
monished, and  established ;  the  strong  were  taught  to  minister 
to  the  weak ;  and  the  prayers  of  many  a  holy  band,  at  once, 
strengthened  the  hands  of  their  minister^  and  "girded  each  other 
for  the  race  divine."  This  was  truly  making  full  proof  of  his 
ministry,  and  promoting  in  his  congregation  the  grand  objects 
and  aims  of  the  fellowship  of  Christianity. 

When  we  thus  connect  the  public  talents,  and  private  cha- 
racter of  Baxter;  the  energy  and  point  of  his  pulpit  addresses 
with  the  assiduousness,  the  perseverance,  and  the  variety,  of  his 
other  labours ;  his  devotion  to  God,  his  disinterested  love  to 
men ;  what  he  was  as  a  pastor^  with  all  that  he  was  as  a  preacher; 
we  cease  to  wonder  at  the  effects  which  he  produced.  No  place  f 
could  long  resist  such  a  train  and  style  of  aggression.  All  peo- 
ple roust  feel  the  force  of  such  a  moral*  warfare  as  that  which 
he  waged.  There  are  few  individuals,  who  could  escape  with- 
out being  wounded,  or  conquered,  by  such  an  assailant.  In 
comparisoii  with  him,  how  few  are  there  even  among  the  faith- 
ful ministers  of  Christ,  who  can  think  of  themselves,  or  their 
labours  with  satisfaction !  Yet,  was  there  nothing  in  Baxter, \ 
but  what  the  grace  and  power  of  God  can  do  for  others.  There  f 
was  something  in  his  exertions,  almost  super-human;  yet  he 
seemed  to  accomplish  all  with  a  considerable  degree  of  ease  and 
comfort  to  himself.  He  never  seems  to  have  been  bustled, 
bat  he  was  always  busy ;  and  thus  he  found  time  for  all  he  had 
to  do,  while  he  employed  that  time  in  the  most  profitable  man- 
ner. We  have  only  to  find  an  increase  of  such  ministers  in  the 
church  of  Christ,  And  who  will  employ  the  same  kind  of  means, 
in  order  to  the  accomplishment,  in  anyj^lace,  of  effects  that  will 
not  shrink  from  a  comparison  with  Kidderminster  itself  in  all 
its  glory. 

The  effects  of  Baxter's  labours,  in  Kidderminster,  were  last- 
ing, as  well  as  extensive.  He  frequently  refers  to  his  beloved 
flock,  long  after  he  had  left  them,  in  terms  of  the  warmest  af- 
fection. Many  of  them  continued  to  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God, 
their  Saviour,  till  they  finished  their  mortal  course ;  and,  doubt- 
less, now  constitute  their  pastor's  crown  of  rejoicing  in  the 
presence  of  their  Redeemer.  Nor  did  the  effects  of  his  exer- 
tions expire  with  that  generation.  Mr.  Fawcett,  who  abridged 
the  *  Saint's  Rest/  in  1759,  says,  "  that  the  religious  spirit  thus 
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happily  introdueed  by  Baxter,  is  yet  to  be  trteed,  in 'the  to\i^j 
and  neighbourhood  in  some  degree/'^  He  represents  the  pro- 
fessors of  that  place,  as  ^^  possessing  an  unusual  degree  of  can- 
dour, and  friendship,  for  each  other/'  Thus  evincing,  ^^that 
Kidderminster  had  not  totally  lost  the  amiable  spirit  it  had 
imbibed  more  than  a  century  before/'  j 

When  the  Gospel  was  removed  from  the  Church,  it  was  carried 
to  the  Meeting;  though  at  what  time  a  separate  congregation 
was  regularly  established,  cannot  now  be  satisfactorily  ascer- 
tained. Baxter  was  not  friendly  to  an  entire  separation  from 
the  church,  and  carried  his  opposition  to  it  so  far,  as  seriously 
to  offend  some  of  his  old  congregation,  who  could  not  endure  the 
teaching  of  his  successors.  A  separation  accordingly  took  place^ 
which  laid  the  foundation  of  a  large  dissenting  congregation. 

On  Baxter's  removal  from  Kidderminster,  he  recommended 
to  the  people  to  be  guided  by  Mr.  Serjeant,  then  minister  of 
Stone,  who  had  formerly  assisted  him  ;  and  Mr.  Thomas  Bald- 
win, who  had  acted  as  schoolmaster  in  Kidderminster,  and  was 
both  a  good  scholar  and  possessed  of  respectable  •  ministerial 
qualifications.  Mr-  Baldwin  was  minister  of  the  parish  of 
Chaddesly  till  the  Bartholomew  ejectment :  he  then  removed 
to  Kidderminster,  and  settled  with  the  Nonconformists  who  left 
the  church.  His  ministry  was  repeatedly  interrupted ;  but  he 
died  in  Kidderminster,  in  1693.  After  his  death,  Mr.  White, 
the  vicar  of  the  parish,  preached  and  published  his  funeral  ser- 
inon ;  in  which  he  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  his  piety,  his 
talents,  and  his  moderation.  He  was,  in  all  respects,  worthy  to 
be  the  successor  of  Baxter.  The  sermon  is  honourable  alike 
to  the  preacher  and  to  the  deceased.'^ 

He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Francis  Spilsbury,  son  of  the 
Rev.  John  Spilsbury,  tbe  ejected  minister  of  Bromsgrove,  and 
nephew  to  Dr.  Hall,  Bishop  of  Bristol.  He  was  ordained  in 
the  year  1693,  and  after  a  useful  ministry  of  thirty-four  years, 
died  in  1727.  His  uncle,  the  Bishop,  who  was  also  Master 
of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  and  Margaret  Professor,  used  to 
visit  him,  and  reside  in  his  family,  where  he  was  attended  by  his 
clergy,  while  his  nephew  preached  in  the  meeting.  He  was  sue- 
ceeded  by  the  Rev.  Matthew  Bradshaw,  who  married  his  daugh- 
ter. He  was  a  man  of  similar  sentiments  and  spirit,  and  la- 
boured in  the  congr^ation  till  the  year  1745,  when  he  wassuc- 

'  Preface.  1  Dedication. 

^  Lifei  part  iii.  p.  98  $   Noacon.  Mem.  Hi.  pp.  389,  390  $  Wlute'a  SerOMn. 
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ceeded  by  Benjamin  Fawcett,  a  favourite  pupil  of  Dr.  Doddridge, 
and  who  abridged  several  of  Baxter's  works.  His  death  took 
place  in  1780.^  After  that  event  a  division  occurred/  which 
led  to  the  erection  of  another  meeting,  of  which  the  Rev.  Robert 
Gentleman,  who  edited  Octon's  Exposition  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, became  the  first  minister. 

In  the  original  congregation,  Mr^  Barrett  became  the  suc- 
cessor of  Fawcett ;  he  was  a  man  of  respectable  talents.  He 
was  followed  by  Mr.  Steill,  now  of  Wigan,  in  Lancashire ;  on 
whose  removal,  Mr.  Thomas  Helmore,  educated  at  Gosport, 
was  ordained  to  the  pastoral  office  in  1810.  He  was  followed 
by  Mr.  Joseph  John  Freeman,  now  a  missionary  in  Madagascar ; 
iriiose  place  has  been  supplied  by  Dr.  James  Ross,  formerly  a 
missionary  at  Karass,  in  Russian  Tartary.°^ 

'  Many  particulars  respecting  these  parties  may  be  seen  in  Mr.  H anbury's 
<*  Enlarged  Diary,  &c.,  of  Mr.  Joseph  Williams,  of  Kidderminster.*'  See 
also,  "  Ortoli's  Letters  to  Dissenting  Ministers  ;*'  in  the  second  volume  of 
which  there  is  a  short  memoir  of  Mr.  Fawcett. 

*  The  pulpit  in  which  Baxter  preached  is  still  preserved.  About  forty  years 
ago  it  wa&  sold,  together  with  the  pewiug  of  the  parish  church,  for  a  trifling 
sum.  A  gentleman,  anxious  to  presei^e  it  from  destruction,  bought  it  from 
the  first  purchaser  for  five  pounds,  and  placed  it  in  the  vestry  of  the  new 
meeting.  It  is  rather  a  handsome  production  of  its  kind.  It  is  of  an  octagon 
iiirm.  The  pannels  have  long  carved  flowers  on  them,  which  are  painted 
different  colours,  and  some  of  the  gilding  still  remains.  There  is  a  large 
sounding-board  surmounted  by  a  crown  upon  a  cushion.  Around  the  top  is 
inscribed,  "  And  call  upon  his  name,  declare  his  works  among  the  people.*' 
(Pttlm  cv.)  It  was  not  built  for  Baxter,  but  appears  to  have  been  the  gifl  of 
Alice  DaWkxj  ia  the  year  1621. 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

1648-1660. 


The  Commonwealth— Cromweirs  treatment  of  his  ParUaments— llie  Triers 
— Committee  of  Fundamentals'—Principles  on  which  Baiter  acted  towards 
Cromwell— Preaches  before  him — ^Interviews  with  him — Admission  of  the 
Benefits  of  Cromwell's  Goveniment— Character  of  Cromwell— Remarks  on 
that  character— Ricbanrs  Succession  and  Retirement— The  Restoration — 
Baxter  goes  to  London— Preaches  before  Parliament— Preaches  before  the 
Lord  Mayor — ^The  King's  Arrival  in  London-^Reception  by  the  London 
Ministers— Notices  of  various  labours  of  Baxter  during  his  second  residence 
in  Kidderminster — Numerous  Works  written  during  this  period — ^Extensive 
Correspondence— Concluding  Observations. 

Having^  in  the  preceding  chapter,  given  a  full  view  of  the 
manner  in  which  Baxter  acted  in  his  ministerial  capacity,  dur- 
ing the  period  of  his  second  residence  in  Kidderminster,  com- 
prehending fourteen  years  of  the  most  active  and  interesting 
period  of  his  life,  we  shall  now  collect  some  of  his  views  re- 
specting the  political  events  and  characters  of  the  Common- 
wealth, and  notice  certain  parts  of  his  conduct  in  relation  to 
the  parties  in  power. 

To  give  a  full  detail  of  the  rapidly- shifting  scenes  which  then 
passed  along  the  stage,  or  of  the  principles  and  conduct  of  all 
the  actors,  is  impracticahle ;  but  a  view  of  the  times  of  Baxter 
would  be  imperfect,  without  some  notice  of  them  ;  1  can  only 
make  a  selection,  and  that  selection  shall  be  chiefly  in  Baxter's 
own  words. 

His  former  connexion  with  the  army  of  the  Commonwealth, 
had  furnished  him  with  opportunities  of  knowing  the  characters 
of  not  a  few  of  the  leading  men,  in  many  respects  favourable  to 
his  forming  a  correct  judgment  of  their  characters,  and  of  the 
principles  by  which  they  were  actuated;  while  his  conscientious 
fidelity  led  him  to  speak,  both  to  them  and  of  them,  so  piamly 
as  to  leave  no  ambiguity  whatever  as  to  the  estimate  which  he 
formed. 

Every  thing  relative  to  Oliver  Cromwell  still  possesses  const* 
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derable  interest ;  and  as  Baxter  has  said  a  good  deal  respecting 
him,  it  would  be  unjustifiable  in  these  memoirs,  to  omit  the 
substance  of  the  information  which  he  has  furnished.  The 
following  account  quite  harmonises  with  other  documents 
which  record  the  transactions  of  the  times.  Having  given  a 
narradve  of  the  final  defeat  of  the  royal  army,  of  the  flight  of 
Charles  II.  to  France,  and  of  the  policy  pursued  toward  Scot- 
land, he  thus  describes  the  measures  of  the  crafty  Protector,  in 
the  treatment  of  his  parliaments. 

^*  Cromwell  having  thus  far  seemed  to  be  a  servant  to  the  par*- 
liament,  and  to  work  for  his  masters,  the  Rump,  or  Com^pon- 
wealth,  did  next  begin  to  show  whom  he  served,  and  take  that 
impediment  also  out  of  the  way.  To  this  end,  he  first  did  by  them 
as  be  did  by  the  Presbyterians,  make  them  odious  by  hard  speeches 
against  them  throughout  his  army ;  as  if  they  intended  to  perpe- 
tuate themselves,  and  would  not  be  accountable  for  the  money  of 
the  Commonwealth,  &c.  He  also  treated  privately  with  many  of 
them,  to  appoint  a  time  when  they  would  dissolve  themselves,  so 
that  another  free  parliament  might  be  chosen.  But  they  per- 
ceived the  danger,  and  were  rather  for  filling  up  their  number 
by  new  elections,  which  he  was  utterly  against. 

''  His  greatest  advantage  to  strengthen  himself  against  them 
by  the  sectaries,  was  their  owning  the  public  ministry  and  its 
maintenance ;  for  though  Vane  and  his  party  set  themselves 
to  make  the  ministers  odious,  and  to  take  them  down  by  re- 
proachful tifles,  still  the  greater  part  of  the  House  did  carry  it 
for  a  sober  ministry  and  competent  maintenance.  When  the 
Quakers  and  others  openly  reproached  the  ministry,  and  the 
soldiers  favoured  them,  I  drew  up  a  petition  for  the  ministry, 
got  many  thousand  hands  to  it  in  Worcestershire,  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Foley  and  Colonel  John  Bridges  presented  it.  Th^ 
House  gave  it  a  kipd  and  promising  answer,  which  increased 
the  sectaries'  displeasure  against  the  House.  When  a  certain 
Quaker  wrote  a  reviling  censure  of  this  petition,  I  wrote  a  de- 
fence of  it,  and  caused  one  of  them  to  be  given  to  each  parlia- 
ment-man at  the  door ;  but  within  one  day  after  this,  they  were 
dijssolved.'  For  Cromwell,  impatient  of  any  more  delay,  suddenly 
took  Harrison  and  some  soldiers  with  him,  as  if  God  had  im- 
pelled him,  and,  as  in  a  rapture,  went  into  the  House  and  re- 
proved the  members  for  their  faults.     Pointing  to  Vane,  he 

'  These  were  published  under  the  title  of  *  The  WorceBtershire  Petition/ 
aod  the  *  Defence  of  it ;'  an  account  of  which  will  be  found  in  another  place. 
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called  him  a  juggler ;  and  to  Henry  Mardn,  called  him  whore- 
master;"^  and  haYing  two  such  to  instance  in^  took  it  for 
granted  that  they  were  all  uiilit  to  continue  in  the  government 
of  the  Commonwealth,  and  out  he  turned  them.  So  ended  the 
goTernment  of  the  Rump*  No  sort  of  people  expressed  any 
great  offence  that  they  were  cast  out,  thdugh  almost  all,  save 
the  sectaries  and  the  army,  did  take  him  to  be  a  traitor  who 
did  it. 

"The  young  Commonwealth  being  already  headless,  you 
might  think  that  nothing  was  left  to  stand  between  Cromwell 
and  the  crown.  For  a  governor  there  must  be,  and  who  should 
be  thought  fitter  ?  Bui  yet  there  was  another  pageant  to  he 
played,  which  had  a  double  end :  first,  to  make  the  necessity 
of  his  government  undeniable  :  and,  secondly,  to  put  his  own 
soldiers,  at  last,  out  of  love  with  democracy ;  or,  at  least,  to 
make  those  hateful  who  adhered  to  it.  A  parliament  must  be 
called,  but  the  ungodly  people  are  not  to  be  trusted  with  the 
choice ;  therefore  the  soldiers,  as  more  religious,  must  be  the 
choosers  ;  and  two  out  of  a  county  are  chosen  by  the  officers^ 
upon  the  advice  of  their  sectarian  friends  in  the  country.  This 
was  called  in  contempt,  the  LUtle  PcartiamefU,^ 

"  Harrison  became  the  head  of  the  sectaries,  and  Cromwell 
now  began  to  design  the  heading  of  a  soberer  party,  who  were 
for  learning  and  a  ministry ;  but  yet  to  be  the  equal  protector 
of  all.  Hereupon,  in  the  little  sectarian  parliament,  it  was  put 
to  the  vote,  whether  all  the  parish  ministers  in  England  should 


■*  A  very  curious  account  of  this  facetious,  but,  I  fear,  proHig^te  commoQer^ 
is  given  in  '  Aubrey's  Miscellanies,'  toI.  ii.  pp.  434—437.  A  sareasm  of 
Charles  the  First,  upon  Martin,  is  there  alie^d  to  have  cost  the  king  the  loss 
of  the  county  of  Berks.  He  was  one  of  the  king's  judges,  and  is  said  to 
have  owed  his  life  to  the  wit  of  Liord  Faulkland,  and  his  own  profligacy. 
"  Gendemen,"  said  his  Lordship,  **  you  talk  of  making  a  sacrifice.  By  the 
old  law,  all  sacrifices  were  required  to  be  without  spot  or  blemish  $  and  now 
you  are  going  to  make  this  old  rotten  rascal  a  sacrifice !"  The  joke  took,  and 
saved  Henry's  life. 

■  One  of  the  best  and  fullest  views  which  we  have  of  Cromwell's  pailia* 
menu  has  been  recently  furnished  in  '  Burton's  Diary,'  edited  by  Mr.  Towill 
Rutt.  It  shows  us  more  of  the  working  of  the  Protector's  system  than  any 
former  publication  had  done.  Certainly,  some  of  the  member^  were  not  the 
best  qualified  of  all  men  to  be  legislators,  if  we  may  Judge  from  many  of 
their  opinions  and  expressions,  as  they  here  appear.  They  meddled  with 
various  matters,  which  they  had  much  better  have  let  alone ;  though  it  is 
clear  that  even  Old  Noil,  with  all  his  power  and  steroness,  could  not  make 
them  do  what  he  pleased.  ScobeU's  acts  of  these  parliaments  shows,  however « 
that  some  of  their  eoactments  were  both  wise  and  salutary. 
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al  onee  be  pul  doWnj  and  it  was  but  accideh tally  carried  in  the 
Q^ative  by  two  voices.®  It  was  taken  for  granted,  that  the 
tithes  And  universities  would,  at  the  next  opportunity,  be  voted 
down ;  and  so  Cromwell  must  be  their  saviour,  or  they  must 
perish;  when  he  had  purposely  cast  them  into  the  pit,  that 
they  might  be  beholden  to  him  to  pull  them  out.  But^his  gam^ 
was  so  grossly  played,  that  it  mftde  him  the  more  loathed  by 
men  of  understanding  and  sincerity.  So  Sir  Charles  Wolsley^ 
and  some  others,  took  their  time,  and  put  it  to  the  vote,  whetheir 
the  House,  as  incapable  of  serving  the  Commonwealth,  should 
go  and  deliver  up  their  power  to  Cromwell,  from  whom  they 
had  received  it ;  which  was  carried  in  the  affirmative.  So  away 
they  went,  and  solemnly  resigned  their  pbwer  to  him ;  and  now^ 
who  but  Cromwell  and  his  army  ?  ^ 

"  The  intelligent  sort,  by  this  time,  did  fully  see  that  Crokn- 

*  XhiM  statement  is  incorrect :  no  such  question  as  the  abolition  of  the  mi- 
ntstr/  having  been  ^ucnssed  iu  that  parliament.    **  On  tbe  15th  of  July,  1653) 
the  question  was  proposed  whether  the  mainienance  of  minitters  by  Hikes 
sboold  be  continued  aifter  the  third  day  of  November  next :  and  tbe  question 
bctng  pnty  that  that  question  l>e  now  put,  it  passed  in  the  negative.    The 
■dcs  G6y  yeas  43."— tfoicnio/f  of  the  Heuee  o/  Cdm^wne.    This,  I  have  no 
4oabt,  is  tbe  aflbir  to  which  Baxter  refers.    The  reader  will  easily  distinguish 
between  the  abolition  of  tithes,  and  the  abolition  of  the  mioistry.    The  foU 
lowinp  extract  from  a  report  of  the  committee  on  tithes,  appointed  by  this 
pttrfiament,  wUl  show  what  were  the  real  sentiments  entertaiued  by  them  on 
that  subject.    I  am  much  deceived  if  they  will  not  be  thou|rht  enlightened 
even  at  the  present  time.    *^  Resolved,  that  it  be  presented  to  the  Parliament 
that  aU  such  as  are  or  shall  be  approved  for  public  preachers  of  the  Gospel  in 
tlie  pablic  meeting  places,  shall  have  and  enjoy  the  maintenance  already  set* 
Ued  by  law ;  and  such  other  encoura|:ement  as  the  Parliament  hath  already 
ai^inted,  or  hereafter  shall  appoint :  and  that  where  any  scruple  payment 
ef  tithes,  tbe  three  next  justices  of  the  peace,  or  two  of  them,  shaU  upon  com- 
fiti&t  caU  the  parUes  before  them ;  and,  by  the  oaths  of  lawful  witnesses, 
shall  duly  apportion  the  value  of  the  said  tithes,  to  be  paid  either  in  money 
or  laud  by  them,  to  be  set  out  according  to  the  said  value,  to  be  held  and  en* 
joyed  by  him  that  was  to  have  had  the  said  tithes :  and  in  case  such  appor- 
tiaaed  value  be  not  duly  paid,  or  enjoyed  according  to  the  order  of  the  said 
Jostioes,  tbe  tithes  shall  be  paid  in  kind,  and  shall  be  recovered  in  any  court 
of  record.    Upon  bearing  and  considering  what  hath  been  offered  to  this 
committee  touching  propriety  in  tithes  of  incumbents,  rectors,  possessors  of 
duaatiTes,  or  pruprlate  tithes,  it  is  tbe  opinion  of  this  committee,  and  resolved 
to  be  reported  so  to  the  Parliaiilent»  tbe  said  persons  have  a  legal  proptiety 
in  tithes." — JoumiU,  Dec,  2,  1653.    There  is  no  evidence  that  the  parlia- 
meat  ever  intended  to  put  down  tbe  universities,  or  to  alienate  the  lands  which 
Mooged  to  them,  from  tbe  purpose  to  which  they  were  originally  destined. 

'  CromweU,  in  his  opening  speech  at  tbe  meeting  of  the  ensuing  parlia- 
ment, solemnly  declared  that  he  knew  nothing  of  this  act  of  dissolution,  till 
tbe  speaker  and  the  members  came  and  put  it  into  his  hands,  it  is  strange 
if  be  was  ignorant  of  it,  and  equally  strange,  if  he  had  a  hand  in  it,  that  he 
ihoald  in  public  declare  his  igiioFaiice*<"r£ram«'s  iA/e  of  Qromweii,  p.  334. 
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well's  design  was^  by  causing  and  permitting  destruction  to 
hang  over  us,  to  necessitate  the  nation,  ^whether  it  would  or 
not,  to  take  him  for  its  governor,  that  he^  might  be  its  pro- 
tector. Being  resolved  that  we  should  be  saved  by  him  or 
perish,  he  made  more  use  of  the  wild-headed  sectaries  than 
barely  to  fight  for  him.  They  now  served  htm  as  much  by  their 
heresies,  their  enmity  to  learning  and  the  ministry,  and  their  per- 
nicious demands  which  tended  to  confusion,  as  they  had  done 
before  by  their  valour  in  the  field.  He  could  now  conjure  up  at 
pleasure  some  terrible  apparition  of  agitators,  levellers,  or  such- 
like, who,  as  they  affrighted  the  king  from  Hampton  Court,  af- 
frighted the  people  to  fly  to  him  for  refuge  ;  that  the  hand  that 
wounded^ them,  might  heal  them.  Now  he  exclaimed  against 
the  giddiness  of  these  unruly  men,  and  earnestly  pleaded  for 
order,  and  government,  and  must  needs  become  the  patron  of 
the  ministry ;  yet,  so  as  to  secure  all  others  their  liberty. "^  So 
much  for  the  address  and  policy  of  this  extraordinary  man. 

One  great  object  of  Cromwell's  government  was  the  purifica- 
tion of  the  ministry.  For  this  purpose,  after  the  Westminster 
Assembly  was  dissolved,  he  appointed  a  body  of  Triers,  consist- 
ing, partly  of  ministers,  partly  of  laymen,  who  examined 
all  who  were  able  to  come  to  London;  but  other  cases 
they  referred  to  a  committee  of  ministers  in  the  counties 
in  which  they  lived.  As  strange  accounts  have  been  given  of 
this  body,  and  as  Baxter  himself  disapproved  of  their  constitu- 
tion and  proceedings,  it  may  be  well  to  hear  his  account  of 
them. 

'^  Because  this  assembly  of  Triers  is  most  heartily  accused, 
and  reproached  by  some  men,  I  shall  speak  the  truth  of  them, 
and,  1  suppose,  my  word  will  be  rather  taken,  because  most  of 
them  took  me  for  one  of  their  boldest  adversaries,  as  to  their 
opinions,  and  because  1  was  known  to  disown  their  power;  in- 
somuch, that  I  refused  to  try  any  under  them  upon  their  refer- 
ence, except  very  few,  whose  importunity  and  necessity  moved 
me,  they  being  such,  as  for  their  episcopal  judgment,  or  some 
such  cause,  the  Triers  were  likely  to  have  rejected.  The  truth 
is,  that  though  their  authority  was  mild,  and  though  some  few 
who  were  over-busy,  and  over-rigid  Independents  among  them, 
were  too  severe  against  all  that  were  Arminians,  and  too  parti- 
cufar  in  inquiring  after  evidences  of  sanctification  in  those  whom 

t  Life,  part  i.  ppt  69—71. 
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they  examined,  and  somewhat  too  lax  in  their  admission  of 
unlearned  and  erroneous  men,  who  favoured  Antinomianism 
or  Anabaptism ;  yet  to  give  them  their  due,  they  did  abundance 
of  good  to  the  church.  They  saved  many  a  congregation  from 
ignorant,  ungodly,  drunken  teachers;  that  sort  of  men,  who 
intended  no  more  in  the  ministry,  than  to  say  a  sermon,  as 
readers  say  their  common  prayers,  and  to  patch  up  a  few  good 
words  together,  to  talk  the  people  asleep  on  Sunday,  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  week  go  with  them  to  the  alehouse,  and  harden 
them  in  their  sin:  and  that  sort  of  ministers,  who  either  preached 
against  a  holy  life,  or  preached  as  men  that  never  were 
acquainted  with  it.  All  those  who  used  the  ministry  but  as  a 
common  trade  to  live  by,  and  were  never  likely  to  convert  a 
soul,  they  usually  rejected,  and  in  their  stead  they  admitted 
persons  of  any  denomination  who  were  able^  serious,  preach- 
ers, and  lived  a  godly  life.  So  that  though  many  of  them 
were  somewhat  partial  to  the  .Independents,  Separatists,  Fifth- 
Monarchy  men,  and  Anabaptists,  and  against  the  Prelatists  and 
Arminians,  so  great  was  the  benefit  above  the  hurt  which  they 
brought  to  the  church,  that  many  thousands  of  souls  blessed 
God  for  the  faithful  ministers  whom  they  let  in,  and  grieved 
when  the  Prelatists  afterward  cast  them  out  again."' 

Whatever  objections  of  a  technical  nature  might  be  brought 
against  Cromwell's  Triers,  after  this  impartial  testimony  to  the 
general  character  of  their  proceedings,  no  person  acquainted 
with  the  principles  of  the  Gospel,  and  with  what  ouglit  to  con- 
stitute the  character  of  its  ministers,  will  object  to  the  ejection 
of  openly  ignorant  and  ungodly  teachers,  and  the  substitution 
in  their  place  of  those  who  feared  God,  and  were  likely  to  care 
for  the  souls  of  men.  It  is  evident,  the  Triers' were  not  mere 
partisans,  as  they  neither  ejected  men  on  account  of  their  sen- 
timents respecting  church  government,  nor  supplied  their  places 
by  persons  of  one  profession.  They  may  have  caused  occasional 
Imrdship  and  suffering,  but  it  seems  very  clear  from  Baxter, 
that  they  were  guided  by  sound  principles,  and  prosecuted 
through  good  report  and  through  bad  report,  the  best  interests 
of  religion. 

Reference  to  the  Triers  leads  me  to  notice  Baxter's  connex- 
ion with  the  committee  appointed  to  digest  and  report  respect- 
ing the  fundamentals  of  religion,  as  the  basis  of  a  system  of 

'  Life, parti,  p.  72. 
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toleration^  or  religious  liberty,  to  be  adopted  by  the  Pftriiamenl 
of  the^  Commonwealth.  He  has  given  a  long  and  enrious 
account  of  the  proceedings  of  this  committee,  and  of  his  own 
conduct  in  it,  the  substance  of  which  I  have  given  in  another 
place.'  Baxter  was  appointed  one  of  them  by  Lord  Broghill,  at 
the  suggestion  of  Archbishop  Usher.  He  came  late,  and  after 
certain  points  had  been  determined,  which  they  refused  to  alter. 
His  interference,  however,  probably  checked  their  proceed- 
ings, and  contributed  to  defeat  the  object  which  some  of  them 
had  in  view.  Not  that  he  understood  religious  liberty  better 
than  the  othen,  but  he  excelled  them  all  in  finding  out  object 
tions  to  whatever  was  proposed;  though  his  own  scheme  would 
not  have  greatly  improved  what  was  determined  by  the  majo* 
rity.  The  most  important  result  of  this  meeting  to  Baxter, 
was  its  being  the  means  of  introducing  him  to  Archbishop 
Usher,  with  whom  he  appears  to  have  had  much  friendly 
intercourse,  and  with  whose  viqivs  of  church  government  be 
nearly  agreed.  Usher  was  one  of  the  most  amiable  of  men, 
and  the  most  moderate  of  bishops ;  whose  enlightened  senti- 
ments and  suggestions,  had  they  been  attended  to,  would  have 
preserved  the  country  from  many  of  the  evils  which  befell  it. 

The  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  country,  and  the  political 
management  of  Cromwell,  naturally  induced  si  great  diversity  of 
opinion  among  religious  people,  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  submission  which  they  were  called  to  render  to  the  existing 
government.  Some,  regarding  it  as  a  usurpation,  and  influenced 
considerably  by  the  doctrine  of  divine  right,  opposed  and  reviled 
it.  Others  regarded  what  appeared  to  be  the  arrangements 
of  Providence,  as  the  will  of  God  that  they  should  submit  to, 
asking  no  questions  for  conscience'  sake.  A  third  and  numerous 
body,  in  theory  disputed  the  claims  of  Cromwell  and  his  party, 
but  in  practice  quietly  submitted  to  the  laws  which  they  enacted. 
Baxter  in  this,  as  in  many  other  matters,  pursued  a  course  of 
his  own. 

*^  I  did  seasonably  and  moderately,  by  preaching  and  printing, 
condemn  the  usurpation,  and  the  deceit  which  was  the  means  to 
bring  it  to  pass.  I  did  in  open  conference  declare  Cromwell 
and  his  adherents  to  be  guilty  of  treason  and  rebellion,  aggra- 
vated by  perfidiousness  and  hypocrisy.^    But  yet  I  did  not  think 

•  Life,  part  ii.  pp.  197—206.    Owen's  Memoirs,  pp.  113—116. 

*  Baxter  changed  his  mind  respecting  his  conduct  to  Cromwell  at  a  sub- 
sequent period.    In  hit  <  Pcmteiit  ConftMioDS/  written  Id  169l>  he  says :  '<  I 
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it  my  duty  to  rave  against  him  in  the  pulpit,  or  to  4o  this  so  uu-. 
teasonably  and  imprudently  as  might  irritate  him  to  mischiefi 
And  the  rather  because  as  he  kept  up  his  approbation  of  agpdiy 
life  in  general,  and  of  all  that  was  good,  except  that  which  the 
iptere&t  of  his  sinful  pause  engaged  him  to  be  against ;  so  I  per« 
ceived  that  it  was  his  design  to  do  good  in  the  main^  and  to 
promote  the  Gospel  and  the  interests  of  godliness,  more  than 
any  bad  done  before  him ;  except  in  those  particulars  which 
were  against  his  own  interest.  The  principal  means  that  hence-* 
forward  he  trusted  to  for  his  establishment,  was  doing  good^ 
that  the  people  might  love  him,  or  at  least  be  willing  to  have 
bis  government  for  that  good,  who  were  against  it  as  it  was 
usurpation."  I  made  no  question  but  that  when  the  rightful 
governor  should  be  restored,  the  people  who  had  adhered  to 
him,  being  so  extremely  irritated,  would  cast  out  multitudes  pf 
the  ministers,  and  undo  the  good  which  the  usurper  had  donoi 
because  he  did  it,  and  would  bring  abundance  of  calamity  upqa 
the  land.  Some  men  thought  it  a  very  hard  question,  whether 
they  should  rather  wish  the  continuance  of  a  usurper  who  did 
good,  or  the  restitution  of  a  rightful  governor  whose  followers 
would  do  hurt.  For  my  part  I  thought  my  duty  was  clear,  tQ 
disown  the  usurper's  sin  what  good  soever  he  would  do ;  and  to 
perform  all  my  ei^agements  to  a  rightful  governor,  leaving  the 
issue  of  all  to  God }  but  yet  to  commend  the  good  which  a 

sin  io  great  doubt  bow  far  I  did  well  or  ill  ia  my  opposttiou  to  Cromwell  and  bis 
army  at  last.  1  am  satisfied  tbat  it  wa<  my  duty  to  diaowo,  and  as  I  said,  to  op* 
pose  tbeir  rebellion  and  other  sios.  But  there  were  many  honest,  pious  men 
Among  them.  And  when  God  chooseth  the  executioner  of  justice  as  be  pleas* 
etby  1  am  oft  in  doubt  whether  I  should  not  have  beeu  more  passive  and  silent 
than  I  was  ;  though  not  as  Jeremiah  to  Nebuchadnezsar,  to  persuade  men  to 
submit,  yet  to  have  forborne  some  sharp  public  preaching  and  writing  against 
them, — when  they  set  themselves  too  late  to  promote  piety  to  ingratiate  their 
usurpation.  To  disturb  possessors  needetb  a  clear  call,  when  for  what  end 
soever  they  do  ihat  good,  which  men  of  better  title  will  destroy.'*  pp.  24,  25. 
From  a  letter  of  his  to  one  of  the  judges  among  his  MSS,  it  appears  he 
brought  himself  into  difficulty  by  preaching  against  Cromwell.  How  he  got 
oat  of  it,  or  what  was  the  extent  of  his  danger,  does  qot  clearly  appear.  Crom* 
well's  usual  moderation  probably  induced  him  to  drop  proceedings. 

^  I  thiuk  it  by  no  means  evident  tbat  Cromwell's  sole  motives  in  repressing 
evil  and  doing  good,  were  the  establishment  and  consolidation  of  his  own 
power ;  or  that  he  stuck  at  nothing,  wheu  it  was  necessary  to  accomplish  hit 
own  interest.  That  he  was  ambitious  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  is  certain  } 
and  tbat  be  bad  also  learnt  the  royal  art  of  dissimulation,  is  undoubted  :  but 
tbat  there  was  a  great  preponderance  of  good  in  his  character,  and  of  just  and 
liberal  views  of  policy,  can  no  longer  b«  matter  of  doubt  to  those  who  bavt 
studied  bis  history. 
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usurper  doth,  and  to  do  every  lawful  thing  which  might  provoke 
him  to  do  more ;  and  to  approve  of  no  evil  which  is  done  by 
any,  whether  a  usurper  or  a  lawful  governor."  ' 

With  Baxter,  to  hold  certain  sentiments,  and  to  act  upon 
them  in  the  face  of  every  danger  to  which  they  might  expose 
him,  were  the  same  thing.  The  following  anecdote  of  his 
personal  intercourse  with  Cromwell,  illustrates  the  preced- 
ing statement  and  the  character  of  Cromwell,  and  shows  how 
faithfully  he  acted  according  to  his  sentiments  and  convic- 
tions. 

'^At  this  time  Lord  Broghill  and  the  Earl  of  Warwick^ 
brought  me  to  preach  before  Cromwell,  the  protector;  which 
was  the  only  time  that  ever  I  preached  to  him,  save  once  long 
before,  when  he  was  an  inferior  man,  amongst  other  auditors.  I 
knew  not  which  way  to  provoke*  him  better  to  his  duty  than  by 
preaching  on  1  Cor.  i.  10,  against  the  divisions  and  distractions 
of  the  church,  and  showing  how  mischievous  a  thing  it  was  for 
politicians  to  maintain  such  divisions  for  their  own  ends,  that 
they  might  fish  in  troubled  waters,  and.  keep  the  church  by  its 
divisions  in  a  state  of  weakness  lest  it  should  be  able  to  offend 
them ;  and  showing  the  necessity  and  means  of  union.    My 

'  Life,  parti,  p.  71. 

y  Robert  Rich,  the  second  £arl  of  Warwick » was  at  an  early  period  of  bis  life 
the  patron  and  friend  of  the  persecuted  Puritans.  He  took  an  active  part  in 
the  prosecution  of  Strafford  and  Laud  ;  and  was  made  by  the  Lon^  Parlia- 
ment, in  opposition  to  the  will  of  Charles,  admiral  of  the  fleet,  and  afterwards 
lord  high  admiral  of  England.  He  enjoyed  a  large  portion  of  the  confidence 
of  Cromwell,  and  was  one  of  the  few  old  nobility  who  sat  in  bis  upper  boose. 
Clarendon  praises  his  "'pleasant  and  companionable  wit  and  conversation ;'* 
and  speaks  of  "  his  great  authority'andcred  it  with  the  Puritans,"  which  be 
represents  as  acquired  "by  making  bis  bouse  the  rendezvous  of  aU  the 
silenced  ministers,  and  spending  a  ^ood  part  of  his  estate  upon  them,  and  by 
being  present  at  their  devotions,  and  making  himself  merry  with  them  and  at 
them,  which  they  dispensed  with."  He  intimates  that  *'  thus  he  became  the 
bead  of  that  party,  and  got  the  style  of  a  godly  man  ;"  though  "  he  was  of 
universal  Jollity,  and  used  great  license  in  his  words  and  actions." — Hisi. 
vol.  ii.  p.  210.  This  I  believe  to  he  one  of  those  cases  in  which  Clarendon's 
politics  completely  corrupted  bis  historical  integrity.  Dr.  Owen's  opinion  of 
Warwick's  piety,  may  be  seen  in  his  dedication  to  bim  of  his  <  Salus  Elec* 
torum,'  Owen's  Works,  v.  p.  207.  Godwin's  view  of  his  character  is  highly 
advantageous  to  bis  talents  and  respectability  as  a  man,  and  conveys  no  im* 
pression  of  bis  immorality,  which  is  strongly  implied  in  Clarendon's  account. 
Commonwealth,  1.  p.  192.  It  is  not  at  aU  likely  that  a  profligate  man  should 
have  enjoyed  the  full  confidence  of  the  Puritans.  His  grandson  married  the 
Protector's  favourite  daughter.  Lady  Frances.  He  died  before  Cromwell,  in 
1658,  and  bis  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  Calamy,  who  makes  honour- 
able mention  of  bis  religious  dispositions  and  habits. 
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plauineM  I  heard  was  displeasing  to  him  and  his  courtiers ;  but 
they  put  it  up. 

'*  A  little  while  after,  Cromwell  sent  to  speak  with  me,  and 
when  I  came,  in  the  presence  of  only  three  of  his  chief  men,'  he 
began  a  long  and  tedious  speech  to  me  of  God's  providence  in 
the  change  of  the  government,  and  how  God  had  owned  it,  and 
what  great  things  had  been  done  at  home  and  abroad,  in  the 
peace  with  Spain  and  Holland,  &c.  When  he  had  wearied  us 
aO  with  speaking  thus  slowly  about  an  hour,  1  told  him  it  was 
too  great  condescension  to  acquaint  me  so  fully  with  all  these 
matters,  which  were  above  me ;  but  I  told  him  that  we  took  our 
ancient  monarchy  to  be  a  blessing^  and  not  an  evil  to  the  land ; 
and  humbly  craved  his  patience  that  I  might  ask  him  how 
England  had  ever  forfeited  that  blessing,  and  unto  whom  that 
forfeitare  was  made  ?  I  was  fain  to  speak  of  the  form  of  govern- 
ment only,  for  it  had  lately  been  made  treason,  by  law,  to  speak 
for  the  person  of  the  king. 

*^  Upon  that  question,  he  was  awakened  into  some  passion, 
and  th^n  told  me  it  was  no  forfeiture,  but  God  had  changed  it 
as  pleased  him  3  and  then  he  let  fly  at  the  parliament,  which 
thwarted  him ;  and  especially  by  name  at  four  or  five  of  those 
members  who  were  my  chief  acquaintances,  whom  I  presumed 
to  defend  agmnst  his  passion  :  and  thus  four  or  five  hours  were 

^  A  few  days  after  he  sent  for  me  again,  to  hear  my  judgment 
about  liberty  of  conscience,  which  he  pretended  to  be  most 
zealous  for,  before  almost  all  his  privy  council ;  where,  after 
another  slow  tedious  speech  of  his,  I  told  him  a  little  of  my 
judgment.  And  when  two  of  his  company  had  spun  out  a  great 
deal  more  of  the  time  in  such-lrke  tedious,  but  more  ignorant 
speeches,  some  four  or  five  hours  being  spent,  1  told  him,  that 
if  he  would  be  at  the  labour  to  read  it,  I  could  tell  him  more  of 
my  mind  in  writing  in  two  sheets,  than  in  that  way  of  speaking 
in  nuiny  days ;  and  that  I  had  a  paper  on  the  subject  by  me, 
written  for  a  friend,  which,  if  he  would  peruse,  and  allow  for  the 
change  of  the  person,  he  would  know  my  sense.  He  received  the 
paper  afterwards,  but  I  scarcely  believe  that  he  ever  read  it ;  for 
I  saw  that  what  he  learned  must  be  from  himself  3  being  more 

■  Lord  Bro^hill,  Lambert^  and  TliurloWy  were  the  individuals  present  on 
this  occasion.  Lambert  fell  asleep  during  CromweU's  speech .-^^a^r^rr'f 
PauUtU  Cfin/essionSf  p.  25. 

VOL.  1.  L 
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disposed  to  speak  many  hours,  than  to  hear  one ;  and  little  heed- 
ing what  another  said,  when  he  had  spoken  himself."* 

This  characteristic  account  of  Cromwell's  conversation  and 
speeches,  very  much  corresponds  with  the  accounts  given  by 
other  contemporaries,  both  friends  and  enemies.  It  was  natural 
for  such  a  man  to  attach  quite  as  much  importance  to  his  own 
opinions  as  to  those  of  his  friends;  and,  comparing  him  with  the 
generality  of  the  persons  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  there 
were  certmnly  very  few  more  capable  of  forming  an  enlightened 
opinion  than  himselC  It  is  probable  that  he  sent  for  Baxter  on 
the  present  occasion,  to  sound  him  about  his  own  views  and 
those  of  the  party  with  which  he  acted.  It  is  very  certain  he 
understood  the  doctrine  of  religious  liberty  much  better  than 
Baxter  did;  and  acted  upon  it  both  towards  Episcopalians  and 
Presbyterians  in  a  different  way  from  what  those  bodies  did  when 
in  possession  of  power. 

Whatever  personal  displeasure  Cromwell  might  have  felt  at 
the  conduct  and  plain  dealing  of  Baxter,  on  this  and  other  oc- 
casions, it  is  much  to  his  honour  that  he  had  greatness  of  mind 
enough  not  to  resent  it.  Had  Baxter  used  the  saipe  freedom 
vrith  the  royal  successors  of  Cromwell  which  he  used  with  him, 
he  would  most  probably  have  lost  his  head.  He  narrowly 
enough  escaped  as  it  was,  though  most  conscientious  in  respect- 
ing their  authority,  and  rendering  obedience  to  their  laws.  Bax- 
ter had  the  candour  to  acknowledge  how  much  the  country  was 
obliged  to  Oliver. 

*'  When  Cromwell  was  made  lord  protector,  he  had  the  policy 
not  to  detect  and  exasperate  the  ministers  and  others  who  con- 
sented not  to  his  government.  Having  seen  what  a  stir  the 
engagement  had  before  made,  he  let  men  live  quietly  without 
putting  any  oaths  of  fidelity  upon  them,  except  members  of  his 
parliaments ;  these  he  would  not  allow  to  enter  the  House  till 
they  had  sworn  fidelity  to  him.  The  sectarian  party,  in  liis  army 
and  elsewhere,  he  chiefly  trusted  to  and  pleased,  till,  by  the  peo- 
ple's submission  and  quietness,  he  thought  himself  well  settled; 
and  then  he  began  to  undermine  them,  and,  by  degrees,  to 
work  them  out.  Though  he  had  so  often  spoken  for  the  Ana- 
baptists before,  he  now  found  them  so  heady,  and  so  much 
against  any  settled  government,  and  so  set  upon  the  promoting 
of  their  way  and  party,  that  he  not  only  began  to  blame  their 

•  Lifcj  part  i.  p.  205. 
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uiraliness,  but  also  to  design  io  settle  himself  in  the  people's 
favour  by  suppressing  them*  In  Ireland  they  were  grown  so 
high,  that  the  soldiers  were  many  of  them  re-baptised  as  the 
way  to  preferment ;  and  those  who  opposed  them,  they  crushed 
with  much  uncharitable  fierceness.  To  suppress  these,  he  sent 
thither  his  son  Henry  Cromwell,  who  so  discountenanced  the 
Anabiqitists,  as  yet  to  deal  civilly  with  them ;  repressing  their 
insolencies,  but  not  abusing  them ;  promoting  the  work  of  the 
Gospel,  and  setting  up  good  and  sober  ministers;  and  dealing 
civilly  with  the  Royalists,  and  obliging  all,  so  that  he  was  gene- 
rally beloved  and  well  spoken  of:  and  Major-General  Ludlow, 
who  headed  the  Anabaptists  in  Ireland,^  was  fain  to  draw  in  his 
head/'^ 

This  statement  reflects  great  honour  on  the  sagacity  and  dex- 
trous management  of  Cromwell.  He  was  surrounded  by  a  very 
strange  sort  of  people,  most  of  whom  thought  themselves  well 
qualified  to  govern  the  country,  and,  indeed,  to  rule  the  world. 
He  knew  that  great  mischief  would  result  from  pursuing  violent 
measures  against  such  persons ;  and,  therefore,  like  a  skilful 
tactician,  he  gradually  deprived  them  of  power,  or  placed  them 
in  such  circumstances  that  they  could  do  little  harm  to  them^^ 
selves  or  to  others.  The  greatest  injury  that  could  have  been 
done  to  the  country,  would  have  been  to  place  his  own  power  in 
the  hands  of  any  of  the  dominant  factions.  Confiision  worse 
confounded  must  have  resulted  from  it.  This  appeared  as  soon 
as  the  Protector  was  removed.  Yet,  the  discrimination  and 
wise  policy  of  Cromwell  in  presiding  over  the  turbulent  elements 
of  the  Commonwealth,  are  thought  by  many  to  deserve  no,  better 
names  than  cant,  dissimulation,  and  hypocrisy. 

To  narrate  the  various  transactions  of  a  civil  and  religious 
nature  which  belong  to  the  administration  of  Cromwell,  is  no 
part  of  the  design  of  this  work.  Enough  has  been  said  to 
afford  an  idea  of  the  state  of  things,  and  of  the  part  which 

^  Ludlow  was  not  a  Baptist,  so  far  at  I  can  ascertain,  though  the  form  of  ex- 
pression employed  by  Baxter  mifcht  lead  us  to  suppose  it.  Hewasabig^h-minded 
republican  soldier.  A  man  of  Roman  rather  than  Christian  virtue ;  stem,  un- 
compromising, and  courageous ;  who  hated  CromweU  as  heartily  as  Charles; 
sod  would  as  readily  have  sat  in  Judgment  on  the  one  as  a  traitor,  as  he  passed 
sentence  on  the  other  sb  a  tyrant.  He  died,  after  an  e&ile  of  thirty  years,  in 
Switzerland,  to  which  he  retired  at  the  Restoration.  His  Memoirs  of  himself 
possess  very  considerable  interest;  but  their  accuracy  cannot  always  be  de- 
pended OD,  as  they  were  written  long  after  many  of  the  evenU  which  they 
OBtcnbe. 

*  Life,  pert  i.  p.  74. 
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Baxter  acted  under  it.  The  following  character  of  Cromwell 
is  well  drawn^  though  it  may  not  be  correct  ia  every  par- 
ticular* 

'^  I  eonie  now  to  the  end  of  CromweH's  reign,  who  died  of  a 
fever  before  he  was  aware^  He  escaped  the  attempts  of  many, 
who  thought  to  have  dispatched  him  sooner,  but  could  not  es- 
cape the  stroke  of  God  when  his  appointed  time  was  come. 

'^  Never  man  was  highlier  extolled,  and  never  man  was  base- 
lier  reported  of,  and  reviled,  than  this  man.  No  mere  man  was 
better  and  worse  spoken  of  than  he,  according  as  men's  inte- 
rests led  their  judgments.  The  soldiers  and  sectaries  most 
highly  magnified  him,  till  he  began  to  seek  the  crown  and  the 
establishment  of  his  family ;  and  then  there  were  so  many  who 
would  be  half-kings  themselves,  that  a  king  did  seem  intolera- 
ble to  them.  The  Royalists  abhorred  him  as  a  most  perfidious 
hypocrite ;  and  the  Presbyterians  thought  him  little  better,  in 
his  management  of  public  matters. 

*^  If,  after  so  many  others,  I  may  speak  my  opinion  of  him, 
I  think  that  having  been  a  prodigal  in  his  youth,  and  afterwards 
changed  to  a  zealous  religionist,  he  meant  honestly  in  the  main, 
and  was  pious  and  conscientious  in  the  cliief  course  of  his  life, 
till  prosperity  and  success  corrupted  him.  ^  At  his  first  en- 
trance into  the  wars,  being  but  a  captain  of  horse,  he  took  spe- 
cial care  to  get  religious  men  into  his  troop.  These  were  of 
greater  understanding  than  common  soldiers,  and  therefore 
were  more  apprehensive  of  the  importance  and  consequence  of 
the  war ;  and,  making  not  money,  but  that  which  they  took  for 
the  public  felicity,  to  be  their  end,  they  were  the  more  engaged 
to  be  valiant ;  for  he  that  maketh  money  his  end,  doth  esteem 
his  life  above  his  pay^  and  therefore  is  likely  enough  to  save  it 
by  flight  when  danger  comes,  if  possibly  he  can.  But  he  that 
maketh  the  felicity  of  church  and  state  his  end,  esteemeth  it 
above  his  life,  and  therefore  will  the  sooner  lay  down  his  life 
for  it.  Men  of  parts  and  understanding  know  how  to  manage 
their  business.  They  know  that  flying  is  the  surest  way  to 
death,  and  that  standing  to  it  is  the  likeliest  way  to  escape  ; 
there  being  many  that  usually  fall  in  flight,  for  one  that  falls  in 
valiant  fighting, 

^^  These  things,  it  is  probable,  Cromwell  understood;  and  that 

'  There  it  no  evidence  that  Cromwdl  was  a  profligate  man  in  early  life ; 
and  to  the  last  he  maintained  the  greatest  regvd  for  Jastice,  morality,  and 
the  public  interests  of  religion. 
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none  could  be  engaged,  such  valiaut  men  as  the  religious.  Yet, 
I  conjecture,  that,  at  his  first  choosing  such  men  into  his  troop, 
it  was  the  very  esteem  and  love  of  religious  men  that  principally 
moved  him ;  and  the  avoiding  of  those  disorders,  mutinies, 
plunderings,  and  grievances  of  the  country^  which  debauched 
men  in  armies  are  commonly  guilty  of.  By  this  means  he  in- 
deed sped  better  than  he  expected.  Aires,  Desborough,  Berry, 
Evanson,  and  the  rest  of  that  troop,  did  prove  so  valiant,  that, 
as  far  as  I  could  learn,  they  never  once  ran  away  before  an 
enemy.  Hereupon  he  got  a  commission  to  take  some  care  of 
the  associated  counties,  where  he  formed  this  troop  into  a 
double  regiment  of  fourteen  troops  ;  and  all  these  as  full'  of 
religious  men  as  he  could  get.  These  having  more  than  ordi- 
nary wit  and  resolution,  had  more  than  ordinary  success ;  first 
in  Lincolnshire,  and  afterward  in  the  Earl  of  Manchester's  army 
at  York  fight.  With  their  successes,  the  hearts  both  of  cap- 
tains and  soldiers  secretly  rose  both  in  pride  and  expectation  : 
and  the  familiarity  of  many  honest,  erroneous  men,  as  Anabap- 
tists, Antinomiaiis,  &c.  withal,  began  quickly  to  corrupt  their 
judgments^  Hereupon  Cromwell's  general  religious  zeal  gave 
way  to  the  power  of  that  ambition  which  increased  as  his 
successes  increased.  Both  piety  and  ambition  concurred  in 
countenancing  all  whom  he  thought  godly,  of  what  sect  so- 
ever ;  piety  pleaded  for  them  as  godly,  and  charity  as  men ;  and 
ambition  secretly  told  him  what  use  lie  might  make  of  them. 
He  meant  well  in  all  this  at  the  beginning,  and  thought  he  did 
all  for  the  safety  of  the  godly,  and  the  public  good ;  but  not 
without  an  eye  to  himself. 

**  When  success  had  broken  down  all  considerable  opposition, 
be  was  then  in  the  face  of  his  strongest  temptations,  which 
conquered  him  when  he  had  conquered  others.  He  thought 
that  he  had  hitherto  done  well,  both  as  to  the  end  and  means; 
that  God,  by  the  wonderful  blessing  of  his  providence,  had 
owned  his  endeavours,  and  that  it  was  none  but  God  who  had 
made  him  great.  He  thought,  that  if  the  war  was  lawful,  the 
victory  was  lawful ;  and  that  if  it  were  lawful  to  fight  against 
the  king,  and  conquer  him,  it  was  lawful  to  use  him  as  a  con- 
quered enemy,  and  a  foolish  thing  to  trust  him  when  they  had 
so  provoked  him.  He  thought  that  the  heart  of  the  king  was 
deep,  that  he  had  resolved  upon  revenge,  and  that  if  he  were 
once  king,  he  would  easily,  at  one  time  or  other,  accomplish  it ; 
that  it  was  a  dishonest  thing  of  th^  parliament  to  set  men  to 
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fight  for  Ihem  agunst  the  king,  and  .then  to  lay  their  heads  upon 
the  block,  and  be  at  his  mercy ;  and  that  if  this  must  be  their 
case,  it  was  better  to  flatter  or  please  him  than  to  fight  agunst 
him«" 

^*  He  saw  that  the  Scots  and  the  Presbyterians  in  the  parlia- 
ment, did,  by  the  covenant  and  the  oath  of  allegiance,  find 
themselves  bound  to  the  person  and  family  of  the  king ;  and 
that  there  was  no  hope  of  changing  their  minds  in  this.  Here- 
'  upon  he  joined  with  that  party  in  the  parliament  who  were  for 
the  cutting  oflf  the  king  and  trusting  him  no  more  i  and  conse- 
quently he  joined  with  them  in  raising  the  Independents  to 
make  a  faction  in  the.  Synod  at  Westminster,  and  in  the  city  ; 
in  strengthening  the  sectaries  in  the  army,  city,  and  country; 
and  in  rendering  the  Scots  and  ministers  as  odious  as  he  could, 
to  disable  them  from  hindering  the  change  of  government/ 

*'  In  the  doing  of  all  this,  which  distrust  and  ambition  per- 
suaded him  was  well  done,  he  thought  it  lawful  to  use  his  wits,  to 
choose  each  instrument  and  suit  each  means,  unto  its  end ;  and 
accordingly  he  modelled-  the  army,  and  disbanded  all  other 
garrisons,  forces,  and  committees,  which  were  likely  to  have 
hindered  his  design.  As  he  went  on,  though  he  had  not  re- 
solved into  what  form  the  new  Commonwealth  should  be 
moulded,  he  thought  it  but  reasonable  that  he  should  be  the 
chief  person  who  had  been  chief  in  their  (deliverance ;  for  the 
I^rd  Fairfax,  he  knew,  had  but  the  pame.  At  last,  as  he  thought 
it  lawful  to  cut  off  the  king,  because  he  thought  he  was  lawfully 
conquered,  so  he  thought  it  lawful  to  fight  against  the  Scots  that 
would  set  him  up,  and  to  pull  down  the  Presbyterian  majority 
in  the  parliament,  which  would  else,  by  restoring  the  king,  undo 
all  which  had  cost  them  so  much  blood  and  treasure.  He  ac- 
cordingly conquered  Scotland,  and  pulled  down  the  parliament : 
being  the  easier  persuaded  that  all  this  was  lawful,  because  he 
had  a  secret  bias  and  eye  towards  his  own  exaltation.  For  he 
and  his  oiBcers  thought,  that  when  the  king  was  gotie,  a  govern- 
ment there  must  be^  and  that  no  man  was  so  fit  for  it  as  he 
himself;  yea,  they  thought  that  God  had  called  them  by  sue- 

«  The  conduct  of  Charles  fuUy  justified  this  view  of  bis  cbaracter ;  and 
much  more  than  the  ambition  of  Cromwell  contributed  to  his  unhappy  fate. 

'  VfhtLi  is  here,  and  afterwards,  ascribed  entirely  to  Cromwell's  ambition, 
more  properly  belongs  to  the  desire  of  personal  preservation,  and  regard  for 
the  safety  of  the  country.  The  ruling  passion  of  CromweU  was  seal  for  what 
be  regarded  as  the  cause  of  God  and  his  country.  The  circumstances  made 
the  man,  much  nore  thaa  the  man  the  circamstanccs. 
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to  govern  and  take  care  of  the  Commonwealth^  and  of 
the  interest  of  all  his  people  in  the  laud ;  and  that  if  they  stood 
by  and  suffered  the  parliament  to  do  that  which  they  thought 
was  dangerous,  it  would  be  required  at  their  hands,  whom  they 
thought  God  had  made  the  guardians  of  the  land« 

^  Having  thus  forced  his  conscience  to  justify  all  his  cause, 
cutting  off  the  king,  setting  up  himself  and  his  adherents, 
putting  down  the  parliament,  and  the  Scots;  he  thought 
that  the  end  being  good  and  necessary,  die  necessary  means 
could  not  be  bad.  He  accordingly  gave  his  interest  and 
cause  leave  to  tell  him,  how  far  sects  should  be  tolerated  and 
commended,  and  how  far  not ;  how  far  the  ministry  should 
be  owned  and  supported,  and  how  far  not ;  yea,  and  how  faj^ 
professions,  promises,  and  vows,  should  be  kept  or  broken  ;  and 
therefore  the  covenant  he  could  not  away  with,  nor  the  minis- 
ters, further  than  they  yielded  to  his  ends,  or  did  not  openly 
resist  them. 

*^  He  seemed  exceedingly  open-hearted,  by  a  familiar,  rustic, 
affected  carriage,  especially  to  his  soldiers,  in  sporting  with 
them  ;  but  he  thought  secrecy  a  virtue,  and  dissimulation  no 
vice;  and  simulation,  that  is,  in  plain  English,  a  lie,  or  perfidi- 
oQsness,  to  be  a  tolerable  fault  in  a  case  of  necessity  :  being  of 
the  same  opinion  with  the  Lord  Bacon,  who  was  not  so  precise 
as  learned—*^  that  the  best  composition  and  temperature  is  to 
have  openness  in  fame  and  opinion,  secrecy  in  habit,  dissimu- 
lation in  seasonable  use,  and  a  power  to  feign  if  there  be  no 
remedy/  He  therefore  kept  fair  with  all,  saving,  his  open  or 
irrec!onci]able  enemies.  He  carried  it  with  such  dissimulation, 
that  Anabaptists,  Independents,  and  Antinomians,  did  all  think 
he  was  one  of  them ;  but  he  never  endeavoured  to  persuade 
the  Presbyterians  that  he  was  one  of  them ;  but .  only  that 
he  would  do  them  justice,  and  preserve  them,  and  that  he  ho* 
noured  their  worth  and  piety  ;  for  he  knew  that  they  were  not 
so  easily  deceived.^  In  a  word,  he  did  as  our  prelates  have 
done,  begin  low,  and  rise  higher  in  his  resolutions  as  his  condi- 
tion rose.  The  promises  which  he  made  in  his  lower  condition, 
he  used  as  the  interest  of  his  higher  following  condition  did 

r  CiomweU  could  not  profess  to  be  a  Presbyterian,  witbout  renouncing  the 
lading  principle  of  bis  Ufe  and  government — religions  liberty.  It  was  not 
the  difficulty  of  deceiving  tbem,  therefore  (for  they  had  often  been  outwitted  by 
him],  which  kept  him  aloof  from  them, but  his  opposition  to  their  narrow  and 
csdasiYe  spirit. 
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require,  and  kept  up  as  much  honesty  and  godliness  in  the  mtin 
as  his  cause  and  interest  would  allow.  But  there  they  left  him, 
and  his  name  standeth  as  a  monitory  pillar  to  posterity,  to  tell 
them  the  instability  of  man  in  strong  temptations  if  God  leave 
him  to  himself;  what  great  success  and  victories  can  do  to  lift 
up  a  mind  that  once  seemed  humble :  what  pride  can  do  to 
make  men  selfish,  corrupt  the  judgment,  justify  the  greatest 
errors  and  sins,  and  set  against  the  clearest  truth  and  duty  ; 
what  bloodshed  and  enormities  of  life,  an  erring,  deluded  judge- 
ment may  execute.  An  erroneous  sectary,  or  a  proud  self-seeker, 
is  oftener  God's  instrument  than  an  humble,  lamb^like,  inno* 
cent  saint."  ^ 

In  this  lengthened  description  of  Cromwell,  and  of  the 
principles  which  chiefly  directed  his  various  movements,  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  recognise  the  broad  features  of  the  Protector's 
character.  They  were  too  strongly  marked  to  be  mistaken  by 
such  a  man  as  Baxter,  however  cautiously  Cromwell  endea- 
voured to  conceal  them.  The  process,  too,  which  Baxter  de- 
scribes as  that  by  which'Oliver  finally  arrived,  not  only  at  the 
pinnacle  of  earthly  power  and  glory,  but  by  which  he  justified 
to  his  own  mind  the  measures  that  conducted  him  to  it,  is  very 
probably  that  which  actually  took  place.  Yet,  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  Baxter  ascribes  too  much  to  Cromwell's  selfish- 
ness and  love  of  personal  aggrandisement ;  and  that  he  uses  too 
strong  language  about  the  violence  done  to  his  conscience,  to 
reconcile  him  to  )he  means  which  he  employed.  Many  things 
which  he  did,  it  is  impossible  to  justify ;  but  even  these,  though 
they  cannot  be  defended,  admit  of  some  apology,  when  his  cir- 
c*umstances  are  considered ;  and  when  due  allowance  is  made 
for  human  infirmity,  and  for  the  influence  of  those  mistaken 
principles,  by  which  it  is  evident  both  he  and  many  of  the 
men  of  his  party  were. influenced.  Baxter  seems  not  to  do 
sufficient  justice  to  the  real  influence  of  religion  on  the  charac- 
ter of  Cromwell ;  without  which,  it  is  not  possible  to  account 
for  many  parts  of  his  conduct.  His  opposition  to  Presbyterian- 
ism,  his  friendship  for  the  sectaries,  and  his  antimonarchical 
principles  and  actions,  were  unpardonable  offences  in  the  esti-. 
mation  of  Baxter.  Scarcely  any  degree  of  personal  excellence  • 
or  public  virtue  could  compensate,  in  his  opinion,  for  these  enor- 
mous evils.    It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  if  Crom«- 

^  Life,  part  u  pp.  98-»100. 
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wdl  had  great  faults^  he  had  also  splendid  virtaes ;  which,  in 
any  other  character  than  a  usurper's,  would  have  been  embla- 
zoned by  friends,  and  eulogised  by  enemies.  ^ 

Whatever  may  be  said  or  thought  of  the  personal  religion  of 
Cromwell,  the  influence  of  his  measures  and  government  on  the 
state  of  religion  in  the  country,  was  highly  favourable.  I  have 
quoted  the  strohg  language  of  Baxter,  respecting  the  sects  and 
the  «livisions  of  the  period,  and  the  pointed  censures  which  he 
pronounces  on  many  of  the  leading  men.  It  is  right  I  should 
quote  what  he  says  about  the  improved  state  of  religion  during 
the  Commonwealth.  What  a  contrast  does  the  following  pic- 
ture present,  to  the  dismal  representation  of  the  condition  of  reli- 
gion during  the  early  days  of  Baxter,  which  have  been  given  in 
the  first  part  of  this  work ! 

^  I  do  not  believe  that  ever  England  had  so  able  and  faithful 
a  ministry  sinc^  it  was  a  nation,  as  it  hath  at  this  day ;  and  I 
fear  that  few  nations  on  earth,  if  any,  have  the  like.  Sure  I 
am  the  change  is  so  great  within  these  twelve  years,  that  it  is 
one  of  the  greatest  joys  that  ever  I  had  in  the  world  to  behold 
it.  O,  how  many  congregations  are  now  plainly  and  frequently 
taught^  that  lived  then  in  great  obscurity !  How  many  able, 
fiuthfidmenare  there  now  in  a  county  in  comparison  of  what  were 
then  I  How  graciously  hath-God  prospered  the  studies  of  many 
young  men  that  were  little  children  in  the  beginning  of  the  late 
troubles ;  so  that  they  now  cloud  the  most  of  their  'seniors ! 
How  many  miles  would  I  have  gone  twenty  years  ago,  and  less, 
to  haive  heard  one  of  those  ancient  retrerend  divines,  whose  con- 

*  AmoDf  the  Baxter  MSS.  in  a  letter  from  John  Howe  to  Richard  Vines,  in 
which  his  circum stances,  as  chaplain  in  the  Protector's  family,  are  descfibed 
as  so  unciMnfortable,  that  he  was  determined  to  leave  it.  lliis  letter  conveys 
a  stronger  reflection  on  the  character  of  Cromwell  than  any  thing  I  have  met 
with.  '*  My  call  hither  was  to  a  wurk  I  thought  very  considerable ;  the  setting- 
up  the  worship  and  discipline  of  Christ  in  this  family,  wherein  I  was  to  be 
joloed  with  another,  called  in  upon  the  same  account.  But  I  now  see  the 
designed  work  here  bo^lessly  laid  aside.  We  affect  here  to  live  in  so  loose  a 
way,  that  a  man  cannot  fix  upon  any  certain  charge,  to  carry  towards  them  as 
a  minister  of  Christ  should :  so  that  it  were  as  hopeful  a  course  to  preach  in 
a  market,  or  any  other  assembly  met  by  chance,  as  here.  The  affected  dis- 
orderliness  of  this  family,  as  to  the  matters  of  God's  worship,  whence  arises  my 
despair  of  doing  good  in  it,  I  desire  as  much  as  possible  to  conceal-;  and  there- 
fore resolve  to  others  to  insist  upon  the  low  condition  of  the  place  I  left, as  the 
icason  of  my  removal,  if  I  do  remove.  To  you  I  state  the  case  more  fully, 
hot  desire  you  to  be  very  sparing  in  making  it  known,  as  it  is  here  re* 
presented." — Baxter  MSS.  There  are  several  letters  from  Howe  to  Bax- 
ter among  these  MSS.  It  is  curious  to  find  Howe  speaking  of  himself  as  a 
*'  raw  youth,  bashfal,  pttsilanimoua,  and  Bolicitous  about  the  flesh." 
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gregations  are  now  grown  thin,  and  their  parts  esteemed  mean 
by  reason  of  the- notable  improvements  of  their  juniors  ! 

'^  I  hope  I  shall  rejoice  in  God  while  I  have  a  being,  for  the 
common  change  in  other  parts  that  I  liave  lived  to  see ;  that 
HO  many  hundred  faithful  men  are  so  hard  at  work  for  the  saving 
of  souls, '  frementibus  licet  et  frendentibus  inimicis  $ '  and  that 
more  are  springing  up  apace.  I  know  there  are  some  men 
whose  parts  I  reverence,  who,  being  in  point  of  government 
of  another  mind  from  them,  will  be  offended  at  my  very 
mention  of  this  happy  alteration ;  but  I  must  profess  if  I  were 
absolutely  prelatical,  if  I  knew  my  heart,  I  could  not  choose  for 
all  that  but  rejoice.  What,  not  rejoice  at  the  prosperity  of 
the  church,  because  men  differ  in  opinion  about  its  order ! 
Should  I  shut  my  eyes  against  the  mercies  of  the  Lord  ?  The 
souls  of  men  are  not  so  contemptible  to  me,  that  I  should  envy 
them  the  bread  of  life,  because  it  is  broken  to  them  by  a  hand 
that  had  not  the  prelatical  approbation.  O  that  every  congre- 
gation were  thus  supplied !  but  all  cannot  be  done  at  once. 
They  had  a  long  time  to  settle  a  corrupted  ministry ;  and  when 
the  ignorant  and  scandalous  are  cast  out,  we  cannot  create 
abilities  in  others  for  their  supply ;  we  must  stay  the  Jtime  of 
their  preparation  and  growth ;  and  then  if  England  drive  not 
away  the  Gospel  by  their  abuse,  even  by  their  wilful  unreform- 
edness  and  hatred  of  the  light,  they  are  likely  to  be  the  happiest 
nation  under  heaven.  For,  as  for  all  the  sects  and  heresies  that 
are  creeping  in  daily  and  troubling  us,  I  doubt  not  but  the  free 
Gospel,  managed  by  an  able,  self-denying  ministry,  will  effectu- 
ally disperse  and  shame  them  all."^ 

Cromwell  being  dead,  his  son  Richard,  by  his  will  and  testa- 
ment,' and  by  the  army,  was  quietly  settled  in  his  place.  '^  He 
interred  his  father  with  great  pomp  and  solemnity.  He  called 
a  parliament,  and  that  without  any  such  restraints  as  his  father 
had  used,  llie  members  took  the  oath  of  fidelity  or  allegiance 
to  him  at  the  door  of  the  house,  before  they  entered.  And  all 
men  wondered  to  see  every  thing  so  quiet  in  so  dangerous  a  time. 
Many  sober  men  that  called  his  father  no  better  than  a  traitorous 
hypocrite,  did  begin  to  think  that  they  owed  him  subjection-; 
which  I  confess  was  the  case  with  myself. 

^^  The  army  set  up  Richard  Cromwell,  it  seemed,  upon  trial, 
resolving  to  use  him  as  he  behaved  himself:  for  though  they 

^  Reformed  Pastor,  published  ia  1658«— Works,  vol.  xiv.  pp.  152, 153, 
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swore  fidelity  to  him,  they  meant  to  keep  it  no  longer  than  he 
pleased  them..  When  they  saw  that  he  began  to  favour  the 
sober  people  of  the  land,  to  honour  parliaments,  and  to  respect 
the  ministers,  whom  they  called  Presbyterians,  they  presently 
resolved  to  make  him  know  his  masters,  and  that  it  was  t?iey^ 
and  not  Ae,  who  were  called  by  God  to  be  the  chief  protectors 
of  the  interest  of  the  nation.  He  was  not  so  formidable  to  them 
as  his  father  had  been,  and  therefore  every  one  boldly  spurned 
at  him.  The  fifth  monarchy- men  followed  Sir  Henry  Vane,  and 
raised  a  great,  violent,  and  clamorous  party  against  him,  among  ' 
the  sectaries  in  the  city :  Rogers,  Feake,  and  such-like  fire- 
brands^ preached  them  into  fury,  and  blew  the  coals ;  but  Dr. 
Owen  and  his  assistants  did  the  main  work.^ 

*^  The  Wallingford-house  party,  consisting  of  the  active 
officers  of  the  army,  determined  that  Richard's  parliament  must 
be  dissolved ;  and  then  he  quickly  fell  himself.  Though  he 
never  abated  their  liberties,  or  their  greatness,  he  did  not  suffi- 
ciently befriend  them.  Though  Colonel  Ingolsby,  and .  some 
others,  would  have  stuck  to  the  protector,  and  have  ventured  to 
surprise  the  leaders  of  the  faction,  and  the  parliament  would 
have  been  true  to  him ;  Berry's  regiment  of  horse,  and  some 
others,  were  ready  to  begin  the  fray  against  him.  As  he  sought 
not  the  government,  he  was  resolved  it  should  cost  no  blood  to 
keep  him  in  it ;  but  if  they  would  venture  for  their  parts  to 
new  confusions,  he* would  venture  his  part  by  retiring  to  privacy. 
And  so  to  satisfy  these  proud,  distracted  tyrants,  who  thought 
they  did  but  pull  down  tyranny,  he  resigned  the  government,  by 
a  writing  under  his  hand,  and  left  them  to  govern  as  they 
pleased. 

'^  His  good  brother-in-law^  Fleetwood,  and  his  uncle,  Des- 
borough,  were  so  intoxicated  as  to  be  the  leaders  of  the  conspi- 
racy ;  and  when  they  had  pulled  him  down,  they  set  up  a  few 
of  themselves  under  the  name  of  a  Council  of  State.  So  mad 
were  they  with  pride,  as  to  think  the  nation  would  stand  by  and 
reverence  them,  and  obediently  wait  upon  them  in  their  drunken 
giddiness ;  and  that  their  factiop  in  the  army  was  made  by  God 
an  invincible  terror  to  all  that  did  but  hear  their  names.  The 
core  of  the  business  also  was,  that  Oliver  had  once  made  Fleet- 
wood believe^  that  he  should  be  his  successor,  and  had  drawn 

'  For  an  account  of  Owen's  conduct  in  this  affair,  see  *  Memoirs  of  Owen>' 
fp.  213-*215,  second  edition. 
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an  instniment  to  that  purpose ;  but  his  last  will  disappointed 
him.  And  then  the  sectaries  flattered  him,  saying,  that  a  truly 
godly  man,  who  had  commanded  them  in  the  wars,  was  to  be 
preferred  before  such  a  one  as  they  censured  to  have  no  true 
godliness.""* 

Richard  Cromwell  rose  to  the  Protectorate  without  effort, 
and  fell  from  it  without  much  regret  on  his  own  part,  and  with 
none  on  the  part  of  the  country.    The  formidable  difficulties, 
which  had  tried  the  genius  and  courage  of  the  father,  and 
had  greatly  accumulated  before  his  death,  soon  overwhelmed 
the  son.    His  talents,  though  not  despicable,  were  not  of  the 
first  order ;  and  never  having  been  bred  a  soldier,  he  was  little 
qualified  for  managing  the  daring  spirits  by  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded.   He  was  a  lover  of  peace  and  a  friend  of  religion, 
and  had  he  quietly  succeeded  to  a  well-established  throne, 
would  have  filled  it  with  honour  to  himself,  and  advantage  to 
his  country.     But  it  was  a  difficult  affair  to  occupy  the  seat  of 
a  protector,  and  to  maintain  claims  which  were  still  regarded  as 
those  of  a  usurper.    Surrounded  by  cabals  of  enemies,  misled 
by  the  advice  of  injudicious  friends,  and  terrified  by  the  prospect 
of  new  civil  convulsions,  he  had  the  wisdom  to  descend  from  the 
seat  of  power,  without  a  struggle,  which  would  only  have  been 
attended  with  a  useless  effusion  of  blood,  and  followed  with  cer- 
tain defeat.    ^^  I  have  no  doubt,"  says  Baxter,  *'  that  God  per- 
mitted all  this  for  good;  and  that,  as  it  was  the  treason  of  a  mili- 
tary faction  to  set  up  Oliver,  and  destroy  the  king,  so  it  was  their 
duty  to  have  set  up  the  present  king  instead  of  Richard.    Thus 
God  made  them  the  means,  to  their  own  destruction,  contrary 
to  their  intentions,  to  restore  the  monarchy  and  family  which 
they  had  ruined.    But  all  this  is  no  thanks  to  them  ;  but  that 
which,  with  a  good  intention,  had  been  a  duty,  as  done  by 
them,  was  as  barbarous  perfidiousness  as  most  history  ever  did 
declare.    That   they  should  so  suddenly,  so  scornfully,  and 
proudly  pull  down  him  whom  they' had  so  lately  set  up  them- 
selves, and  sworn  allegiance  to ;  that  they  should  do  this  with- 
out being  able  to  tell  themselves  why  they  did  it ;  that  they 
should  do  it,  while  a  parliament  was  sitting  which  had  so  many 
wise  and  religious  members,  and  accomplish  it,  not  only  without 

"  Life,  part  i.  pp.  100, 101.  There  are  letters  from  Baxter  to  Sir  James 
Netfaerftole,  and  Colonel  Harley,  about  the  affairs  of  tbe  country  during 
•«  Richard's  usurimtioiiy  when  men  were  raised  to  some  vain  hopes/' — 
Baxter  MSS.     ' 
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the  parliament's  advice,  but  in  spite  of  it,  and  force  him  to  dis* 
solve  it  first ;  that  they  should  so 'proudly  despise,  not  merely  the 
parliament,  but  all  the  ministers  of  London  and  of  the  land; 
yea,  and  act  against  the  judgments  of  most  of  their  own  party 
(the  Independents),  is  altogether  very  wonderful."'^ 

While  the  praise  or  blame  of  pulling  down  Richard  is  thus 
studiously  ascribed,  by  Baxter,  to  a  Action,  consisting  neither 
of  the  Presbyterians  nor  of  the  Independents,  it  is  very  evident, 
from  his  own  statements  afterwards,  that  the  Presbyterians  were 
more  deeply  concerned,  both  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Common- 
wealth, and  in  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy,  and  in  all  the 
plotting,  or,  as  he  would  have  called  it  in  others,  the  perfidi- 
ousness  which  these  things  involved,  than  he  was  disposed  to 
admit.  That  party  threw  every  possible  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  the  Commonwealth  administration,  because  they  were  not  of 
sufficient  importance  under  it ;  and  did  all  they  could  to  bring 
back  the  king,  whom  they  could  not  doubt  would  reward  their 
fidelity,  and  comprehend  them  in  the  new  establishment.  They 
were  taken  effectually  in  their  own  snare,  and  were  more  se- 
verely punished  and  disappointed  than  any  other. 

Shortly  after  this,  when  Sir  George  Booth's  rising  failed, 
"  Major-General  Monk,  in  Scotland,  with  his  army,  grew  so 
sensible  of  the  insolence  of  Vane  and  Lambert,  and  the  fana- 
tics in  England  and  Ireland,  who  set  up  and  pulled  down  go- 
vernments as  boldly  as  if  they  were  making  a  lord  of  a  May 
game,  and  were  grasping  all  the  power  into  their  own  hands  ; 
that  he  presently  secured  the  Anabaptists  of  his  army,  and 
agreed  with  the  rest  to  resist  those  usurpers,  who  would  have 
^  made  England  the  scorn  of  all  the  world.  At  first,  when  he 
drew  near  to  England,  he  declared  for  a  free  Commonwealth. 
When  he  came  in,  Lambert  marched  against  him,  but  his  sol- 
diers forsaking  him,  aud  Sir  Arthur  Haselrigge  getting  Ports- 
mouth, and  Colonel  Morley  strengthening  him,  and  Major- 
General  Berry's  regiment  which  went  to  block  it  up,  revolting 
to  them,  the  clouds  rose  everywhere  at  once,  and  Lambert 
could  make  no  resistance;  so  that  instead  of  fighting,  they 
were  fain  to  treat.  While  Monk  held  them  treating,  his  repu- 
tation increased,  and  theirs  abated  ;  their  hearts  failed  them, 
their  soldiers  fell  off;  and  General  Monk  consulted  with  his 
fiiends  what  to  do«    Many  counties  sent  letters  of  thanks  and 

•  Life,  part.],  p.  101. 
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encouragement  to  him;    Mr.  Thomas  Bampfield  was  sent*  hj 
the  gentlemen  of  the  West^  and  other  counties  did  the  like ;  so 
that  Monk  came  on,  but  still  declared  for  a  Commonwealth, 
against  monarchy ;  till  at  last,  when  he  saw  all  ripened  there- 
to, he  declared  for  the  king.    The  chief  men,- as  far  as  I  can 
learn,  who  turned  his  resolution  to  bring  in  the  king,  were  Mr. 
Clarges,®  and  Sir  William  Morris,  his  kinsman ;    the  peti- 
tions and  affections  of  the  city  of  London,  principally  moved 
by  Mr.  Calamy  and  Mr.  Ash,  two  ancient  leading  able  minis- 
ters; with  Dr.  Bates,  Dr.  Manton,  Dr.  Jacomb,   and  other 
ministers  of   London  who  concurred.     These  were  encou- 
raged by  the  Earl  of  Manchester,  the  Lord  Hollis,  the  late  Earl 
of  Anglesey,  and  many  of  the  then  council  of  state.    The 
members  of  the  old  parliament,  who  had  formerly  been  ejected,' 
being  recalled,  dissolved  themselves,  and  appointed  the  convening 
of  a  parliament  which  might  recall  the  king.    When  General 
Monk  first  came  into  England,  most  men  rejoiced,  in  hope  to 
be  delivered  from  the  usurpation  of  the  fanatics.  Anabaptists, 
Seekers,  &c.     I  was  myself  so  much  affected  with  the  strange 
providence  of   God,   that  I  procured  the  ministers  to  agree 
upon  a  public  thanksgiving  to  God.    I  think  all  the  victories 
which   that  army  obtained,  were  not  more  wonderful   than 
their  fall  was,  when  pride  and  error  had  prepared  them  for  it. 
It  seemed  wonderful  to  me,  that  an  army  which  had  got  so  many 
great  and  marvellous  victories,  which  thought  themselves  un- 
conquerable, and  talked  of  nothing  but  dominion  at  home, 
and  marching  up  to  the  walls  of  Rome,  should  all  be  broken, 
brought  into   subjection,  and  finally  disbanded,  without  one 
blow  stricken,  or  one  drop  of  blood  shed !     And  that  by  so 
small  a  power  as  Monk's  army  in  the  beginning  was.     So  emi- 
nent was  the  hand  of  God  in  all  this  change."  ^ 

Among  all  the  dissemblers  and  hypocrites  of  a  period  abound- 
ing in  the  display  of  these  qualities,  Monk  occupies  a  distin- 
guished place.  He  is  eulogised  by  Clarendon,  and  commended 
by  Hume ;  and  for  his  successful  management  in  duping  the 
army  and  the  parliament,  and  restoring  the  exiled  monarch  on 

*  Clar(re8  was  originally  an  apothecary,  but  acting  as  physician  to  Monk's 
army,  became  MJ^.  He  was  afterwards  created  Sir  Thomas  Clarges,  by 
Charles,  for  his  services  at  the^estoration.  He  was  the  son  of  a  blacksmith,  and 
brother  to  Nan  Clarges,  better  known  by  that  appellation  than  by  her  future 
title,  the  Duchess  of  Albemariey  a  situation  which  she  neither  deserved^  nor 
was  qualified^  to  611. 

rUfe,  parti  p. 214. 
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his  own  ferms,  he  was  rewarded  with  a  dukedom.^  Baxter  had 
an  interview  with  Monk  after  he  came  to  London ;  which  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  charge  preferred  against  him  by  L' Estrange, 
in  the  ninetv-sixth  number  of  'The  Observator.'  that  he  had  en- 
deavoured  to  influence  Monk  not  to  bring  back  the  king.  In 
reply  to  which,  Baxter  says : 

'^  Dr.  Mantou  (and  whether  any  other,  I  remember  not)  went 
once  with  me  to  General  Monk,  to  congratulate  him ;  but  with  the 
request^  that  he  would  take  care  that  debauchery  and  contempt 
of  religion  might  not  be  let  loose,  upon  any  men's  pretence  of 
being  for  the  king,  as  it  already  began  with  some  to  be.  But 
there  was  not  one  word  by  me  spoken  (or  by  any  one,  to  my 
remembrance)  against  his  calling  back  the  king ;  but  as  to  me, 
it  is  a  mere  fiction.  And  the  king  was  so  sensible  of  the  same 
that  I  said,  that  he  sent  over  a  proclamation  against  such  men, 
as  while  they  called  themselves  the  king's  party,  did  live  in  de- 
bauchery and  profaneness;  which  proclamation  so  rejoiced  them 
that  were  after  Nonconformists,  that  they  read  it  publicly  in 
the  churches."'  Baxter's  denial  is  entitled  to  the  greatest  con* 
fidence,  as  his  conduct  at  the  time  of  the  restoration  shows  how 
heartily  he  rejoiced  in  it.  But  it  is  impossible  not  to  marvel  at 
the  simplicity  which  gave  Charles  credit  for  wishing  to  put  down 
debauchery  and  profaneness. 

''As  for  myself,"  he  says,  "  I  came  to  London  April  the  13th, 
1660,  where  I  was  no  sooner  arrived,  but  I  was  accosted  by  the 
Earl  of  Lauderdale,  who  wan  just  then  released  from  his  tedious 
confinement  in  Windsor  Castle,  by  the  restored  parliament, 
who  having  heard  from  some  of  the  sectarian  party,  that  my 
judgment  was,  that  our  obligations  to  Richard  Cromwell  were 
not  dissolved,  nor  could  be,  til]  another  parliament,  or  a  fuller 
renunciation  of  the  government,  took  a  great  deal  of  pains  with 
me,  to  satisfy  me  in  that  point.*    And  for  quieting  people's 

4  **  Monk  no  more  intended  or  desired  the  kiag^'s  restoration  when  he  came 
into  Eni^iand,  or  first  came  to  London,  than  his  horse  did ;  but  shortly  after 
finding  himself  at  a  loss,  that  he  was  jntrposely  made  odious  to  the  city,  and 
that  he  was  a  lost  man,  by  the  parliament,  and  that  the  generality  of  the  city 
and  country  were  for  the  restoring  the  king,  he  had  no  way  to  save  himself 
bat  to  close  with  the  city."— .^tfu^rcy,  ii.  p.  455.  The  grand  object  and  aim  of 
Monk  in  all  he  did  was  his  own  aggrandisement. 

'  Calamy's  Continuation,  vol.  iv.  p.  91 1. 

"  It  is  evident  from  what  Baxter  himself  says,  that  he  was  apprised  at  an 
eariy  period  of  the  attempt  which  was  likely  ^  be  made  to  bring  back  the 
king.  The  unnataral  union  of  the  Cavaliers  and  the  Presbyterians  to  effect 
this  object,  appears  to  have  met  with  his  approbation.  A  letter  of  his  to  Major 
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minds,  which  were  in  no  small  commotion  through  clandestine 
rumours,  he,  by  means  of  Sir  Robert  Murray,  and  the  Countess 
of  Balcarras,  then  in  France,  procured  several  letters  to  be  writ- 
ten from  thence,  full  of  high  eulogiums  on  the  king,  and  as- 
surances of  his  firmness  in  the  Protestant  religion,  which  he  got 
translated  and  published.  Among  others,  one  was.  sent  to  me 
from  Monsieur  Gaches,  a  famous,  pious  preacher  at  Charenton ; 
wherein,  after  a  high  strain  of  compliment  to  myself,  he  gave  a 
pompous  character  of  the  king,  and  assured  me,  that  during 
his  exile,  he  never  forebore  the  public  profession  of  the  Pro- 
testant religion,  no,  not  even  in  those  places  where  it  seemed 
prejudicial  to  his  affairs.  That  he  was  present  at  divine  worship 
in  the  French  churches,  at  Rouen  and  Rochelle,  though  not  at 
Charenton,  during  his  stay  at  Paris;  and  earnestly  pressed  me 
to  use  my  utmost  interest,  that  the  king  might  be  restored  by 
means  of  the  Presbyterians. 

'*  When  I  was  in  London,  the  new  parliament  being  called, 
they  presently  appqinted  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer  for  them- 
selves. The  House  of  Commons  chose  Mr.  Calamy,  Dr.  Oau- 
den,  and  myself,  to  preach  and  pray  with  them,  at  St.  Marga- 
ret's, Westminster.  In  that  sermon,  I  uttered  some  passages 
which  were  afterwards  matter  of  some  discourse.  Speaking  of 
our  differences,  and  the  way  to  heal  them,  I  told  them  that,  whe- 
ther we  should  be  loyal  to  our  king  was  none  of  our  differences. 
In  that,  we  were  all  agreed  ;  it  being  as  impossible  that  a  man 
should  be  true  to  the  Protestant  principles  and  not  be  loyal ;  as 
it  was  impossible  to  be  true  to  the  Papist  principles,  and  to  be 
loyal.  And  for  the  concord  now  wished  in  matters  of  church 
government,  I  told  them  it  was  easy  for  moderate  men  to  come 
to  a  fair  agreement,  and  that  the  late  reverend  Primate  of  Ire- 
land and  myself  had  agreed  in  half  an  hour.  I  remember  not 
the  very  words,  but  you  may  read  them  in  the  sermon,  which 
was  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons.^    The  next 

Beake  wat  intercepted,  but  bein^  written  witb  caution,  notbing:  could  be  made 
of  it.  He  assies  no  reason  for  leaving  Kidderminster,  and  coming  to  London 
.  at  this  time ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  it  was  to  l>e  present  to  aid  and  assist  his 
Presbyterian  brethren  as  circumstances  might  require.  Sir  Ralph  Clare  in- 
formed him  of  some  things  that  were  going  on,  and  that  if  the  restoration  took 
place,  a  very  moderate  episcopacy  would  satisfy  that  party,  litis  led  Baxter 
to  propose  terms  of  union  to  Dr.  Hammond,  in  consequence  of  which  a  cor- 
respondence took  place,  but  which^  like  aU  such  schemes^  came  to  nothings* 
Z4/e,  part  ii.  pp.  207—214. 

*  This  sermon  was  preached  on  the  30th  of  April,  1660,  and  is  printed  in  vol. 
xTii.  of  his  Woriis.   llie  subject  is  Repeotanccy  the  te&t  £iek«  xun.  31.    He 
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morning  after  this  day  of  fastings  the  parliament  unanimously 
voted  home  the  king ;  doing  that  which  former  actions  had  but 
prepared  for. 

''The  city  of  London,  about  that  time,  was  to  keep  a  day  of 
solemn  thanksgiving  for  General  Monk's  success ;  and  the  lord* 
mayor  and  alderman  desired  me  to  preach  before  them  at  St. 
Paul's  church ;  wherein  I  so  endeavoured  to  show  the  value  of 
that  mercy,  as  to  show  also,  how  sin  and  men's  abuse  might 
turn  It  into  matter  of  calamity,  and  what  should  be  right  bounds 
and  qualifications  of  that  joy.  The  moderate  were  pleased  with 
it;  the  fanatics  were  offended  with  me  for  keeping  such  a 
thanksgiving ;  and  the  diocesan  party  thought  I  did  suppress 
their  joy.  The  words  may  be  seen  in  the  sermon  ordered  to 
be  printed.^ 

^When  the  king  was  sent  for  by  the  parliament,  certain 
divines,  with  others,  were  also  sent  by  the  parliament  and  city 
to  him  into  Holland :  viz.  Mr.  Calamy,  Dr.  Manton,  Mr.  Bowles, 
and  divers  others ;  and  some  went  voluntarily ;  t6  whom  his 
majesty  gave  such  encouraging  promises  of  peace,  as  raised 
some  of  them  to  high  expectations.'  And  when  he  came  in, 
as  he  passed  through  the  city  towards  Westminster,  the  Lon- 
don ministers  in  their  places  attended  him  with  acclamations,^ 

iMicAtes  it  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  speaks  of  the  honour  which  he  con- 
ndered  it^to  conclude  by  premcbin;  and  prayer,  the  service  which  immediately 
pfcceded  tha  rote  of  the  House  to  recall  his  majesty.  It  is  distin^ uiihed  by 
hu  usual  plainness  and  fidelity,  and  contains  some  eloquent  passages.  Few 
Micb  sermons,  1  fear,  have  been  preached  in  that  house  since  then.  His  ad- 
vice and  requests  to  them  as  legislators  were  both  sound  and  moderate. 

■Tikis  sermon  was  preached  on  the  10th  of  May,  1660,  and  appears  in  vnl. 
ivii.  of  his  Works,  under  the  title  of"  Right  Rejoicing,"  founded  on  Luke  x.  20. 
There  is  much  admirable  personal  address  in  this  discourse,  and  the  allusions 
to  political  matters  are  brief  and  moderate. 

*  Charles  duped  the  Presbyterian  ministers  by  causing  them  to  be  placed 
within  hearing  of  his  secret  devotions.  The  base  hypocrisy  of  this  man  is  a 
tfaoosand  times  more  revoking  than  any  thing  of  the  kind  which  belonged  to 
Cimnwell,  and  yet  in  Charles  it  is  passed  over  with  little  reprobation. 

f  A  very  amnsing  account,  if  it  were  not  for  the  melancholy  issue,  is  given 
by  Anbrcy,  of  the  intoxication  of  the  people  in  the  prospect  of  the  king's  re- 
turn. On  its  being  intimated  by  Monk,  that  there  should  be  a  free  parlia- 
neat,  "  Immediately  a  loud  holla  and  shout  was  given,  all  the  bells  in  tha 
city  riaging,  and  the  whole  city  looked  as  if  it  had  been  in  a  flame  by  the  bon- 
fires, which  were  prodigiously  great  and  frequent,  and  ran  like  a  train  over 
the  city.  They  made  little  gibbets  and  roasted  rumpes  of  mutton,  uaye  I 
sawe  some  very  good  rumpes  of  beef.  Health  to  King  Charles  II.  was 
dranke  in  the  streets,  by  the  bonfires,  even  ou  their  knees.  This  humour 
ran  by  the  next  night  to  Salisbury,  where  was  the  like  joy ;  so  to  Cbaike, 
where  they  made  a  great  bonfire  on  the  top  of  the  hill;  from  thence  to 
Blandford  and  Shaftesbary,  and  so  to  the  Laud's  End.    Well !  a  free  parlia- 

VOL.  I.  M 
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and  by  the  hands  of  old  Mr.  Arthur  Jackson,  presented  him 
with  a  richly-adorned  Bible,  which  he  received^  and  told  theniy 
it  should  be  the  rule  of  his  actions."' 

Thus  terminated  the  rule  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  dy- 
nasty of  the  Cromwells,  and  recommenced  the  reign  of  the  le- 
gitimate Stuarts.  Baxter's  narrative  notices  some  of  the  causes 
and  instruments  of  the  extraordinary  revolution  which  now 
took  place,  with  a  rapidity  and  unexpectedness  that  appear  like 
magical  rather  than  real  events.  But  the  true  causes  were  more 
deeply  seated  than  his  account  would  lead  us  to  suppose.  Net* 
ther  the  conduct  of  the  fanatical  sectaries,  nor  the  weakness  of 
Richard,  at  all  explains  the  downfall  of  the  Commonwealth,  and 
the  restoration  of  the  royal  family.  That  family  had  always  a 
powerfuland  infiuehtial  party  in  the  country,  consisting  of  the 
old  nobility  and  their  retainers }  the  church  had  never  entirely 
lost  its  hold  of  a  considerable  body  of  the  population  ;  Pres- 
byterianism  was  too  rigid  a  sysleqi  to  suit  the  temper  and  genius 
of  the  multitude ;  the  ambition  of  Cromwell  had  lost  him  the 
affection  of  his  republican  associates,  and  destroyed  the  confi- 
dence and  respect  of  the  Independents  and  minor  sects.  'Hred 
of  the  versatility  and  duplicity  pf  a  man,  who  was  great,  but 
never  dignified  ;  feared,  but  not  loved  or  respected ;  and  pos- 
sessed by  a  blind  attachment  to  the  exiled  monarchy,  it  required 
only  the  favourable  opportunity  of  the  old  Protector's  death, 
and  the  concurrence  of  a  few  other  circumstances,  to  produce 
the  marvellous  change  which  occurred. 

Charles  began  by  playing  the  hypocrite  with  those  who  had  been 
deceived  with  their  eyes  open ;  but  he  soon  threw  off  the  vizor,  to 
their  terrible  dismay.  Nothing  more  strikingly  illustrates  tbe 
strength  of  attachment  to  monarchy,  which  seems  to  be  inherent 

ment  was  chosen,  and  Sir  Hirbottle  Grimston  was  chosen  Speaker.  The 
first  thinp  he  put  to  the  question  was.  Whether  Charles  Stuart  should  be  gent 
for,  or  no  ?  Yea,  yea,  nem.  am.  Sir  Thomas  Grcenhill  was  then  in  towne, 
and  posted  away  to  Brussells,  found  the  kin^  at  dinner,  little  dreamiof^  of  so 
good  news,  rises  presently  from  dinner,  had  his  coach  immediately  made 
ready,  and  that  night  got  out  of  the  King  of  Spain's  dominions,  into  the 
Prince  of  Orange's  country.  Now,  as  the  morn  grows  lighter  and  lighter,  and 
more  glorious  till  it  is  perfect  day,  so  it  was  with  the  joy  of  the  people.    May* 

poles,  which  in  the  hypocritical  times  'twas to  set  up,  now  were  set  up 

in  every  cross  way ;  and  at  the  Strand  near  Drury  Lane,  was  set  up  the  moat 
prodigious  one  for  height,  that,  perhaps,  ever  was  seen  ;  they  were  fain,  I  re* 
member,  to  have  the  seaman's  art  to  elevate  it.  The  juvenile  and  rustic  folks 
at  that  time  had  so  much  of  desire  of  this  kind,  that  I  think  there  have  been 
very  few  set  up  since."— ^uftrcy'i  MiteeL  voL  ii.  pp.  454,  456, 
*  Llfe^  part  i.  pp.  214—218. 
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in  the  Englnh  character,  than  the  facts  which  have  been  briefly 
glanced  at.  All  tiiat  the  people,  the  religious  and  well-informed 
people,  had  aufiered  from  the  cruel  oppressions  of  the  Stuart 
family  was  forgotten;  not  because  Cromwell  had  used  them 
worse  (for  they  had  enjoyed  great  quietness  and  security  under 
his  administration),  but  because  there  was  no  royal  blood  in  his 
teins,  and  the  absence  of  the  port  and  high  bearing  of  a  mo- 
narch by  divine  right.  The  impatience  to  recall  the  exiled 
family,  the  readiness  to  be  duped  by  the  oaths  and  promises  of  a 
profligate  prince,  who  had  learned  nothing  from  his  banishment 
bat  the  vices  of  the  people  among  whom  he  sojourned,  are  evi<^ 
dencea  of  infatuation  of  the  most  extraordinary  kind;  which  show 
that  the  people  of  England  had  not  yet  been  sufficiently  disci* 
plined  and  prepared  for  the  enjoyment  of  freedom. 

The  leading  instruments  in  effecting  the  restoration,  may  be 
entitled  to  respect  for  their  royalty,  but  deserve  little  credit  for 
their  patriotism,  their  disinterestedness,  or  their  wisdom.  The 
hypocrisy  and  dissimulation  of  Monk,  the  murmuring  of  the 
Royalists,  and  the  infatuation  of  the  Presbyterian  ministers,  were 
all  part  of  the  machinery  by  which  Providence  accomplished 
its  purposes.  While  we  mark  the  hand  of  God,  and  adore  the 
justice  of  his  Providence  in  punishing  a  nation's  sins,  the  parties 
who  were  instrumental  in  this  punishment,  and  the  principles 
which  actuated  them,  have  no  claim  to  bur  gratitude  or  respect. 

Baxter's  conduct  during  the  several  changes  which  have  been 
noticed,  does  credit  to  his  conscientiousness  rather  than  to  his 
wisdom.  He  acted  with  the  Parliament,  but  maintained  the 
rights  of  the  King;  he  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  the  Protectorate, 
but  spoke  and  reasoned  against  the  Protector ;  he  hailed  the 
return  of  Charles,  but  doubted  whether  he  was  freed  from  alle- 
giance to  Richard.  The  craft  and  duplicity  of  Cromwell,  he 
detected  and  exposed ;  but  the  gross  dissimulation  and  heartless 
indifference  of  Charles  to  every  thing  except  his  own  gratifica- 
tion, it  was  long  before  he  could  be  persuaded  to  believe.  Ab- 
stract principles  and  refined  distinctions,  in  these  as  in  some 
other  matters,  influenced  his  judgment  more  than  plain  matters 
of  fact.  Speculations,  de  Jure  and  de  facto,  often  occupied 
and  distracted  his  mind,  and  fettered  his  conduct,  while 
another  man  would  have  formed  his  opinions  on  a  few  obvious 
principles  and  facts,  and  have  done  both  as  a  subject  and  a 
Christian  all  that  circumstances  and  the  Scriptures  required. 

Before  taking  our  leave  of  Kidderminster,  to  whicli  place 
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Baxter  never  returned  with  a  view  to  fixed  residence  or  minis- 
terial labour  after  the  restoration,  a  few  facts  remain  to  be 
stated,  to  complete  the  view  of  his  life  and  exertions  during  this 
important  and  active  period. 

The  statement  of  his  labours  contained  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ter, by  no  means  includes  all  that  he  did  during  this  busy 
interval  of  his  life.  In  fact,  he  tells  us  that  the  labours  of  the 
pulpit  and  the  congregation  were  but  his  recreation ;  and  that 
his  chief  labour  was  bestowed  on  his  writings.  A  bare  enume- 
ration of  these,  of  which  a  full  account  will  be  given  in  a  subse- 
quent part  of  this  work,  would  justify  this  declaration,  strong  as  it 
may  appear  to  be.  It  is,  indeed,  marvellous,  that  a  man  who 
would  seem  to  have  been  wholly  engaged  w^ith  preaching  in 
public  and  in  private;  and  who  was  no  less  marked  for  the  num- 
ber and  variety  of  his  bodily  infirmities,  than  for  the  multiplicity 
of  his  ministerial  avocations,  and  who  seemed  to  have  lived  only 
in  the  atmosphere  of  a  printing-office ;  should,  under  all  these 
disadvantages,  have  produced  volumes  with  the  ease  that  other 
men  issue  tracts. 

During  the  fourteen  years  of  his  second  residence  at  Kid- 
derminster, he  found  time  partly  to  write  and  publish  his 
Aphorisms,  and  Saint's  Rest.  He  wrote  and  published,  beside 
other  things,  his  works  on  Infant  Baptism— On  Peace  of  Con- 
science— On  Perseverance — On  Christian  Concord — His  Apology 
— His  Confession  of  Faith — His  Unreasonableness  of  Infidelity 
-*-His  Reformed  Pastor — His  Disputations  on  right  to  the  Sacra- 
ments— Those  on  Church  Government — ^And  on  Justification — 
His  Safe  Religion — His  Call  to  the  Unconverted — On  the  Cru- 
cifying of  the  World — On  Saving  Faith — On  Confirmation — 
On  Sound  Conversion — On  Universal  Concord — His  Key  for 
Catholics — His  Christian  Religion — His  Holy  Commonwealth 
—His  Treatise  on  Death — And,  On  Self-denial,  &c.,  &c. 

When  it  is  reflected  on  that  many  of  these  books  are  conside- 
rable quarto  volumes,  and  that  they  make  a  large  proportion  of 
his  practical  works  now  republished,  beside  including  several  of 
his  controversial  pieces,  I  must  leave  the  reader  to  form  his  own 
opinion  of  the  mdefatigable  application  and  untiring  zeal  of  this 
extraordii^try  man.  The  reading  displayed  in  them,  the  corre- 
spondence to  which  they  frequently  led,  and  the  diversity  of  sub- 
jects which  they  embrace,  illustrate  at  once  the  indefatigable 
diligence  of  Baxter,  and  the  extraordinary  versatility  of  his  mind. 

He  also  found  time,  during  this  period,  to  propose  and  to 
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prosecute  several  schemes  of  union  and  concord  among  various 
classes  of  Christians,  which  led  to  an  extensive  correspondence, 
and  to  long  personal  conferences,  which  must  have  consumed 
no  small  portion  of  his  strength  and  leisure.  Beside  other 
plans  that  occupied  much  of  his  attention,  and  which  produced 
discussion  and  correspondence,  he  gives  an  account  of  three 
several  schemes  of  union  with  the  Independents;  all  of  which 
failed,  owing  to  the  diiBculties  encumbering  the  subject,  but 
which  he  laboured  to  remove.  One  of  these  schemes  had 
brought  on  a  long  correspondence  and  several  interviews  with 
Dr.  Owen.  But  the  Diocesans,  as  he  calls  them,  the  Presby- 
terians, and  the  Baptists,  also  engaged  his  attention  with  a 
view  to  union,  as  well  as  the  Independents,  and  with  the  same 
success. 

One  of  his  most  useful  employments,  about  the  period  of  the 
king*s  return,  was  a  negociation  respecting  the  propagation  of 
the  Gospel  among  the  American  Indians.  During  the  Com-' 
monwealth,  a  collection  by  order  of  Government,  had  been 
made  in  every  parish  in  England,  to  assist  Mr.  Elliot  (celebrated 
as  the  apostle  of  the  Indians)  and  some  others  in  this  most 
benevolent  undertaking.  The  contributions  were  laid  out  partly 
in  stock,  and  partly  in  land,  to  the  amount  of  seven  or  eight 
hundred  pounds  per  annum,  and  were  vested  in  a  corporate  body, 
to  be  employed  on  behalf  of  the  Indians.  After  the  king's  re* 
tarn.  Colonel  Beddingfield,  from  whom  the  land  had  been  pur- 
chased at  its  proper  value,  seized  it  again ;  on  the  unjust  pre- 
text, that  all  that  was  done  in  Cromwell's  time,  was  null  and 
void  in  law,  and  that  the  corporation  formed,  had  no  longer  any 
legal  existence.  The  corporation,  of  which  Mr.  Ashurst  was 
treasurer,  consisted  of  excellent  persons.  They  were  exceed- 
ingly grieved  that  the  object  for  which  the  money  had  been 
raised,  should  thus  be  entirely  and  iniquitously  defeated.  Baxter 
being  requested  to  meet  them,  and  to  assist  by  his  counsel  and 
influence,  which  he  readily  did,  was  employed  to  procure  if  pos- 
sible a  new  charter  of  corporation  from  the  king.  This,  chiefly 
through  the  influence  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  he  happily  ob- 
tained. His  lordship  also,  in  a  suit  in  chancery,  respecting  the 
property,  decided  against  the  claims  of  Beddingfield.  Mr.  As- 
hurst and  Baxter  had  the  nomination  of  the  new  members; 
the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle,  at  their  recommendation,  was  made 
president  or  governor;  Mr, Ashurst  was  reappointed  as  treasurer; 
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and  the  whole  matter  put  into  a  state  of  excellent  and  efficient 
operation. 

This  affair  brought  Baxter  into  intimate  correspondence 
with  Elliot,  Norton,  Governor  £ndicott  of  Massachusetts,  and 
some  other  excellent  men  who  were  engaged  in  the  good  work, 
or  otherwise  interested  in  the  religious  affairs  of  New  England. 
The  correspondence  with  Elliot  continued  during  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  remainder  of  both  their  lives.  That  distinguished 
man  was  honoured  to  lead  many  poor  savages  of  the  Ame* 
rican  woods  to  the  knowledge  of  God ;  and,  to  accomplish  a 
translation  of  the  entire  Scriptures  into  their  language,  one  of 
the  most  difficult  for  a  foreigner  to  acquire.  It  is  highly  grati-* 
fying  to  observe  how  fully  Baxter  entered  into  these  missionary 
labours ;  and  that  at  a  period  when  the  subject  of  missions  was 
little  understood,  he  not  only  regarded  it  as  a  great  work,  in  which 
Christians  are  required  to  engage,  but  co -operated  with  those 
who  were  engaged  in  it  to  the  utmost  of  his  power.  I  cannot  resist 
introducing  an  extract  from  one  of  his  letters  to  Elliot,  though 
written  after  the  period  to  which  this  chapter  properly  belongs. 

^*  Though  our  sins  have  separated  us  from  the  people  of  our 
love  and  care,  and  deprived  us  of  all  public  liberty  of  preaching 
the  Gospel  of  our  Lord,  I  greatly  rejoice  in  the  liberty,  help, 
and  success,  which  Christ  hath  so  long  vouchsafed  you  in  his 
work.  There  is  no  man  on  earth,  whose  work  I  think  mote 
honourable  and  comfortable  than  yours :  to  propagate  the  Gos- 
pel and  kingdom  of  Christ  into  those  dark  paits  of  the  world, 
is  a  better  work  than  our  devouring  and  hating  one  another. 
There  are  many  here,  who  would  be  ambitious  of  being  your 
fellow  labourers,  but  that  they  are  informed  you  have  access 
to  no  greater  number  of  the  Indians  than  you  yourself,  and  your 
present  assistants,  are  able  to  instruct.  An  honourable  gentle- 
man, Mr.  Robert  Boyle,  the  governor  of  the  corporation  for 
your  work,  a  man  of  great  learning  and  worth,  and  of  a  very 
public,  universal  mind,  did  mention  to  me  a  public  collection  in 
all  our  churches,  for  the  maintaining  of  such  ministers  as  are 
willing  to  go  hence  to  you,  partly  while  they  are  learning  the 
Indian  language,  and  partly  while  they  labour  in  the  work,  . 
as  also  to  transport  them.  But  I  find  those  backward 
that  I  have  spoken  to  about  it,  partly  suspecting  it  a  design 
ctf  such  as  would  be  rid  of  them ;  partly  fearing  that  when 
the  money  is  gathered,  the  work  may  be  frustrated  by  the  alie- 
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nUioii  of  it ;  pardy  because  they  think  there  will  be  nothing 
oonsiderabie  gathered,  because  the  people  that  are  unwillingly 
divorced  from  their  teachers,  will  give  nothing  to  send  them 
fiirther  from  them,  and  those  that  are  willingly  separated  from 
them^  will  give  nothing  to  those  they  no  more  respect ;  but 
specially,  because  they  think,  on  the  aforesaid  grounds,  that 
there  is  no  work  for  them  to  do  if  they  were  with  you.  There  are 
many  here,  I  conjecture,  who  would  be  glad  to  go  anywhere,  to 
the  Peraiaos,  Tartarians,  Indians,  or  any  unbelieving  nation,  to 
propagate  the  Gospel,  if  they  thought  they  would  be  serviceable ; 
bat  the  difficulty  of  their  languages  is  their  greatest  discourage- 
ment.    The  universal  character  that  you  speak  of,  many  have 
talked  of,  and  one  hath  printed  his  essay ;  and  his  way  is  only 
by  numerical  figures,  making  such  and  such  figures  to  stand  for 
the  words  of  the  same  signification  in  all  tongues,  but  nobody 
r^ards  it*     I  shall  communicate  your  motion  here  about  the 
Hebrew,  but  we  are  not  of  such  large  and  public  minds  as  you 
imagine;  every  one  looks  to  his  own  concernment,  and  some  to 
the  things  of  Christ  that  are  near  them  at  their  own  doors. 
But  if  there  be  one  Timothy  that  naturally  careth  for  the  state 
of  the  churches,  we  have  no  man,  of  a  multitude  more,  like« 
minded ;  but  all  seek  their  own  things.    We  had  one  Dury  here^ 
that  hath  above  tlurty  years  laboured  for  the  reconciling  of  the 
cbwches,  but  few  have  regarded  him,  and  now  he  is  glad  to  es« 
cape  frotD  us  into  other  countries.    Grood  men  who  are  wholly 
devoted  to  God,  and  by  long  experience  are  acquainted  with  the 
interest  of  Christ,  are  ready  to  think  all  others  should  be  like 
thena,  but  there  is  no  hope  of  bringing  any  more  than  here  and 
there  an  experienced,  holy,  self-denying  person,  to  get  so  far 
above  their  personal  concernments,  and  narrowness  of  mind; 
and  so  wholly  to  devote  themselves  to  God.    The  industry  of 
the  Jesuits  and  friars,  and  their  successes  in  Congo,  Japan, 
China,  &c.,  shame  us  all  save  you  ;  but  yet,  for  their  personal 
lidKmrs  in  the  work  of  the  Gospel,  here  are  many  that  would 
be  willing  to  lay  out,  wliere  they  have  liberty  and  a  call,  though* 
searee  any  that  will  do  more  in  furthering  great  and  public 
worka.     I  should  be  glad  to  learn  from  you  how  far  your  Indian^ 
tongue  extendeth :  how  large  or  populous  the  country  is  that 
useth  it,  if  it  be  known ;  and  whether  it  reach  only  to  a  few 
scattered    neighbours,   who  cannot   themselves  convey  their 
knowtedge  far,  because  of  other  languages.     We  very  much  re- 
joice in  your  happy  work,  the  translation  of  the  Bible,  and  bless 
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God  that  strengthened  you  to  finish  it.  If  any  thing  of  mine 
may  he  honoured  to  contribute,  in  the  least  measure,  to  your 
blessed  work,  I  shall  have  great  cause  to  be  thankful  to  God, 
and  wholly  sabmit  the  alteration  and  use  of  it  to  your  wisdom. 
Methinks  the  Assemblies'  Catechism  should  be,  next  the  holy 
Scriptures,  most  worthy  of  your  labours."  ^ 

This  admirable  letter  shows  how  deeply  Baxter  entered  into 
the  philanthropic  views  which  were  then  so  rare,  but  which  have 
since  been  so  generally  adopted  by  Christians.  How  would  his 
noble  spirit  have  exulted  had  he  lived  to  witness,  even  with  all 
their  imperfections,  the  extended  exertions  of  modem  times. 
How  ardently  would  he  have  supported  every  scheme  of  sending 
the  Scriptures,  or  the  knowledge  of  salvation,  to  the  destitute 
parts  of  the  world !  If  there  is  joy  in  heaven,  over  the  plans  of 
earth  which  tend  to  the  furtherance  of  the  Gospel,  Baxter, 
though  removed  from  the  scene  of  labour  and  of  trial,  is  no 
doubt  exulting  in  much  that  is  now  going  forward. 

His  correspondence  during  his  residence  in  Kidderminster, 
must  have  been  exceedingly  extensive  and  laborious;  the 
existing  remains  of  it  affording  decisive  proof  of  its  multi- 
farious character,  and  of  the  application  which  it  must  have 
required.  He  was  employed  on  all  occasions  of  a  public  nature 
where  the  interests  of  his  brethren  in  the  ministry,  or  the  cause 
of  religion  among  them,  required  the  co-operation  or  coun- 
sel of  others.  As  the  agent  of  the  ministers  of  Worcestershire, 
he  addressed  the  Provincial  Assembly  of  London  in  1654,  calling 
their  attention  to  the  state  of  the  Psalmody,  and  requesting  them 
to'adopt  measures  for  its  improvement.^  On  the  other  hand,  he 
was  requested  by  Calamy,  Whitfield,  Jenkyns,  Ash,  Cooper, 
Wickens,  and  Poole,  to  assist  them  in  an  answer  which  they 
were  preparing  to  the  Independents.^  What  aid  he  afforded 
does  not  appear.  We  cannot  doubt  his  disposition  to  assist  his 
brethren,  though  it  is  not  probable  he  and  they  would  have 
agreed,  either  in  their  mode  of  defending  Presbyterianism  or  of 
attacking  Independency. 

He  was  consulted  by  Manton,  iii  1658,  about  a  scheme  for 
calling  a  general  assembly  of  the  ministers  of  England,  to  de- 
termine certain  matters,  and  arrange  their  ecclesiastical  affairs. 

*  Life,  part  ii.  p.  295.       There  are  mauy  letters  which  passed  between 
'  Baxter  and  Elliot,  stiU  preserved  amoog  the  Baxter  MSS.  in  tlie  Redcross 
Street  Library, 
k  Baxter  MSS.  «  Ibid. 
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To  this  he  reloraed  an  answer  expressive  of  doubts  of  its 
practicability  and  expediency.  He  was  friendly  to  such  as- 
sociations ;  but,  from  the  state  of  the  country  at  the  time,  he 
probably  felt  that  nothing  of  importance  could  be  effected. 
Indeed  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  Cromwell  would  have 
permitted  any  such  general  assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  clei^ 
to  take  place  in  England,  when  he  would  not  allow  them  to  hold 
such  meetings  in  Scotland. 

Both  Lord  Lauderdale  and  Major  Robert  Beake  introduced 
to  Baxter,  in  1657,  the  Rev.  James  Sharpe,  a  minister  of  the 
church  of  Scotland,  who  came  to  London  on  the  public  business 
of  that  church,  which  he  afterwards  vilely  betrayed.  He  was 
rewarded  for  his  treachery  at  a  future  period,  with  the  arch- 
lushoprick  of  St.  Andrews,  where  at  last  he  lost  his  life  by  the 
hands  of  a  few  individuals,  who  thus  chose  to  avenge  their 
country's  wrongs.  Of  his  piety,  Lauderdale  and  Beake  speak 
strongly  ;  and  he  probably  was  at  this  time  a  very  different  man 
from  what  he  had  become  when  he  fell  before  the  wiles  of  a 
court,  and  tlie  lure  of  an  archbishop's  mitre.^ 

Beside  all  this,  Baxter  was  consulted  by  great  numbers  of  his 
brethren  in  the  ministry  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  re- 
specting matters  in  which  they  were  concerned  ;  and  by  a  mul- 
titude of  private  individuals,  on  cases  of  conscience,  which  he 
was  requested  to  solve.  To  all  these  he  returned,  often,  long 
and  minute  letters,  the  manual  labour  of  which  must  hfive  been 
very  considerable,  especially  as  he  kept  copies  of  many  of  them.* 

*  Baxter  MSS.  Sbarpe  was  sent  to  London  a^in  immediately  before  the 
Restorationt  with  a  view  to  negociate  the  interests  of  the  church  of  Scotland. 
He  returned  after  the  King  was  re-established,  with  a  plausible  letter  sifcued 
bj  Laoderdale,  in  the  name  of  the  King.  He  was  afterwards  rewarded  for  his 
treachery  and  apostacy  by  the  Primacy  of  Scotland,  it  is  impossible  to  justify 
kis  murder;  but  the  poor  people  of  Scotland  had  been  driven  to  desperation  by 
]oo||^*contintted  oppression. 

■  There  are  some  hundreds  of  these  letters  among  the  Redcross  Street  MSS. ; 
■nny  of  them  curious,  though  relating  to  individuals  and  subjects  which  would 
not  BOW  interest  the  public.  Baxter  had  a  long  correspondence  with  Ga taker, 
chiefly  ou  the  subjects  of  infant  baptism  and  original  sin.  Gataker  exceedingly 
hewaab  the  differences  that  then  subsisted  among  Christians,  and  says  "they 
may  well  be  lamented  with  an  ocean  of  tears."  He  bad  a  laborious  correspon- 
dence with  Dr.  Hill,  about  predestination,  a  subject  on  which  Baxter  wrote 
a  great  deaL  Besides  what  he  published  on  it,  there  is  enough  remaining 
amon^  his  onpublished  manuscripts  to  make  a  volume  or  two.  Many  letters 
also  passed  between  him  and  Tombes,  Poole,  Dury,  Wadsworth,  Bates,  and 
Howe.  There  are,  also,  many  letters  to  and  from  correspondents,  both  male  and 
female,  of  the  names  of  Allan  and  Lambe,  who  seem  to  have  enjoyed  no  small 
portion  of  hii  attention.    Some  of  these  are  printed  in  his  Life  by  Sylvester. 
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lb  these  active  and  multifarioiis  labours^  Baxter  apaiit  fovt- 
teen  of  the  iuqppiett  and  most  useful  years  of  his  life.  Uo- 
ceasittgly  engi^^  ia  some  useful  pursuit^  Us  nkiod  fatmd 
sufieieat  scope  and  employment  for  that  energy  by  which  it 
was  eminently  distinguished.  There  were  many  evils  then^  in- 
deed^  as  well  as  at  other  times^  which  he  greatly  deplored  >  hut 
there  was  so  great  a  preponderance  of  good  when  compared 
with  the  period  which  preceded,  and  inth  that  which  followed 
it^  that  often  he  lamented  the  prosperous  days  he  had  enjoyed 
during  the  usurpation,  when  they  had  passed  away.  Insteadl, 
therefore,  of  having  to  record  his  various  plans  of  benevolence, 
and  rejoicing  over  the  success  attending  them,  we  must  hence- 
forth hear  chiefly  of  his  fruitless  straggles  for  peace,  and  for 
liberty  to  preach  the  Gospel;  of  the  disappointment  which 
followed  n^ociations;  of  the  anguish  experienced  from  the 
restriction  of  his  ministry ;  of  confiscations,  imprisoDment,  and 
being  unceasingly  harassed  for  cmiscience'  sake. 
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CHAPTER  VII, 

1660— 166!?. 


The  Restoration — Views  of  the  Nonconformists — Conduct  of  the  Court  U>m 
wards  them — Baxter^s  desire  of  A ^eement— Interview  with  the  King^— 
Baiter's  Speech — ^The  Ministers  requested  to  draw  up  their  Proposals  ■• 
Meet  at  Sion  College  for  this  purpose — Present  their  paper  to  the  Klug^^ 
Many  Ministers  ejected  already— The  KiDf^'s  Declaration— Baxter's  ol^ae- 
taoas  to  it-*Presented  to  the  Chancellor  in  the  fbrm  of  a  Petition — Meetiac 
with  his  Majesty  to  hear  the  Dada ration— Declaration  alterad— Baxter, 
Calaniy»  and  Reynolds^  offered  Bishopricks— Baxter  decliues— Private  iater- 
▼icv  with  the  Kiof— The  Savoy  Conference— Debates  about  the  mode  of 
proceeding — ^Baxtee  draws  up  the  Reformed  Liturgy — Petition  to  the  Bishops 
— ^No  disposition  to  element  on  their  part^-Answer  to  their  former  papers 
— Penonal  debate— Character  of  the  leading  parties  on  both  sides— Issue 
of  the  Conference. 

Cbablbs  II.  was  receired  with  general  acdamatiM}  which 
can  only  he  accounted  for  from  that  love  of  change  which  is 
characteristic  of  nations  as  well  as  of  individuals;  from  the 
nckening  influence  of  Cromwell's  ambition,  and  the  imbecility  of 
his  son  ;  from  the  disgust  felt  by  many  at  the  fanaticism  of  the 
tines;  together  with  that  love  of  monarchy — its  pomp  and 
circumstance-*wbich  constitutes  a  distinguishing  feature  in  tlie 
character  of  Englishmen.  That  Charles  deceived  the  people 
by  his  professions,  is  clear ;  but  they  might  easily  have  obtained 
such  a  knowledge  of  his  principles,  habits,  and  sentiments,  had 
they  been  disposed  to  make  what  inquiry  the  nature  of  the 
case  seemed  to  demand,  as  might  have  prevented  the  deception 
from  taking  effect*  They  imagined  that  the  sufferings  endured 
by  the  royal  family  would  cure,  or  at  least  moderate,  that  here- 
ditary love  of  arbitrary  power,  and  attachment  to  Popery,  which 
had  caused  most  of  those  sufferings ;  that  Charles  was  perhaps 
too  much  a  man  of  the  world,  to  make  the  costly  sacrifices  for  a 
religious  party  which  his  father  had  made ;  and  that  they  might 
easily  form  such  an  agreement  with  him  as  should  effectually 
limit  his  power,  and  secure  their  rights.    In  all  this  they  di^ 
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covered  their  own  weakness  and  simplicity.  In  fact,  Charles 
returned  on  his  own  terms,  and  was  left  as  unfettered  as  if 
he  had  come  in  by  conquest;  saving  a  few  oaths,  which  he 
swallowed  without  scruple,  and  broke  without  remorse/  The 
bitter  efifects  of  this  misguided  zeal  and  imprudence,  none  had 
greater  reason  to  feel  and  to  deplore  than  the  Presbyterian  por- 
tion of  the  Puritans,  who  were  greatly  instrumental  in  pomoting 
the  Restoration. 

The  views  of  the  leading  men  of  their  party  were,  on  some 
points,  discordant ;  but  they  all  agreed  in  welcoming  the  exiled 
monarch,  and  in  anticipating,  from  the  re-establishment  of 
monarchy  and  the  constitution,  the  enjoyment  not  only  of  pro- 
tection and  liberty,  (for  these  they  had  fully  enjoyed  under  the 
usurpation,)  but  of  a  system  of  church  government  modified  to 
meet  their  views,  and  by  which  they  should  be  comprehended  in 
the  ecclesiastical  establishment  of  the  countrv* 

It  was  necessary,  in  the  circumstances  in  which  Charles  found 
himself,  not  to  offend  these  men ;  the  episcopal  party  also  being 
still  weak,  found  it  expedient  to  treat  them  with  apparent  respect. 
Several  of  the  ministers  were  accordingly  chosen  to  be  king's  chap- 
lains.^ Calamy,  Reynolds,  Ash,  and  several  others,  among  whom 
was  Baxter,  had  this  honour ;  and  Reynolds,  Calamy,  Spurstow, 
and  Baxter,  each  preached  once  before  his  majesty.  Manchester  ^ 

'  Charles  took  the  covenant  three  several  times ;  once  at  the  completion  of 
the  treaty  abroad,  ag^ain  at  his  landing  id  Scotland,  and  a  third  time  when  he 
was  crowned  at  Scone  ;  while  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  he  ever  had  the 
least  serious  intention  to  observe  it.  Though  it  is  considered  that  Charles  was 
a  Papist,  or  an  infidel,  nothing  can  excuse  his  want  of  principle  in  taking 
this  oath ;  and  as  the  profligacy  of  his  character  could  scarcely  be  unknown 
to  the  party  which  required  the  oath,  it  is  difficult  to  excuse  their  conduct  in 
imposing  it,  or  in  being  satisfied  to  be  deceived  by  Charies  submittiug  himself 
to  it. 

s  Baxter  says,  '*  When  I  was  invited  by  Lord  Broghill,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Orrery,  to  meet  him  at  the  Lord  Chamberlain's,  they  liotb  persuaded  me  to 
accept  the  place.  1  desired  to  know  whether  it  were  his  majesty's  desire,  or 
only  the  effect  of  their  favourable  request  to  him.  They  told  me  that  it  was 
bis  majesty's  own  desire,  and  that  he  would  take  it  as  an  acceptable  furtherance 
of  hit  service.  Thereupon  I  took  the  oath  from  the  Lord  Chamberlain."  The 
date  of  bis  certificate  is  June  2(i,  1660. — JLi/r,  part  ii.  p.  229.  I>r.  Peirce,  the 
decided  adversary  of  Baxter,  thought  proper  to  dispute  whether  he  was 
king's  chaplain,  when  he  published  the  sermon  preached  before  his  majesty, 
and  annexed  that  title  to  his  name.    The  certificate,  however,  speaks  for  itself. 

^  Edward,  Earl  of  Manchester,  was  a  nobleman  of  many  great  and  amia- 
ble qualities.  He  was  a  zealous  and  able  friend  of  liberty.  During  the  civil 
commotions  he  was  one  of  the  avowed  patriots  in  the  House  of  Peers,  and  the 
only  member  of  that  house  who  was  accused,  by  Charles,  of  high  treason, 
along  with  the  five  members  of  the  House  of  Commons.    He  took  an  active 
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and  Broghill  were  the  noblemen  who  chiefly  managed  these  af- 
fairs at  the  time.  In  conversation  with  them,  Baxter  mentioned 
the  importance,  and  what  he  regarded  as  the  facility,  of  an 
agreement  between  the  Episcopalians  and  the  moderate  Presby- 
terians ;  and  the  happy  consequences  to  the  civil  and  religious 
interests  of  the  country  which  would  result  from  such  a  union. 
The  effect  of  this  conversation  he  has  recorded. 

"  Lord  Broghill '  was  pleased  to  come  to  me,  and  told  me, 
that  he  had  proposed  to  the  king  a  conference  for  an  agree- 
ment, and  that  the  king  took  it  very  wtell,  and  was  resolved  to 
further  it*  About  the  same  time,  the  Earl  of  Manchester  sig- 
nified as  much  to  Mr.  Calamy ;  so  that  Mr.  Calamy,  Dr.  Rey- 
nolds, Mr.  Ash,  and  myself,  went  to  the  Earl  of  Manchester, 
then  lord  chamberlain;  and  after  consulting  about  the  business 
with  him,  he  determined  on  a  day  to  bring  us  to  the  king.  Mr. 
Calamy  advised  that  all  of  us  who  were  the  king's  chaplains 
might  be  called  to  the  consultation ;  so  that  we  four  might 
not  seem  to  take  too  much  upon  us  without  others.  So,  Dr« 
Wallis,  Dr.  Man  ton,  and  Dr.  Spurstow,  &c.,  went  with  us  to 
the  king  ;  who,  with  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  the  Earl  of  St. 
Alban's,  came  to  us  in  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  lodgings. 

"We  exercised  more  boldness,  at  first,  than  afterwards  would 
have  been  borne.  When  some  of  the  rest  had  congratulated  his 
majesty's  happy  Restoration,  and  declared  the  large  hope  which 


pirt  in  the  wsn  on  the  tide  of  the  Parliament,  and  was  one  of  the  leaders  of 
die  Presbyterian  party.    After  the  battle  of  Newbury,  he  was  suspected  of 
favouring^  the  king's  interest.    He  was  a  decided  friend  of  the  Restoration, 
and  was  immediately  after  it  appointed  chamberlain  of  the  household.     It  is 
evident,  from  various  circumstances,  that  he  was  a  real  friend  of  the  Non* 
eonfonnists,  and  bore  to  Baxter,  in  particular,  a  very  cordial  attachment.   An 
occurrence  once  happened  at  his  table,  when  Baxter  was  dining  with  him, 
which  gave  the  good  man  great  concern,  and  in  which  his  lordship,  as  soon  as 
apprised  of  it,  acted  with  great  propriety  and  kindness. — Z^t/r,  part  ii.  p.  289. 
'  Roger  Boyle,  Baron  of  BroghUi,  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  third  son  of  the 
first  Earl  of  Cork,  and  brother  to  the  Honourable  Robert  Boyle.    He  took  an 
active  part  in  the  civil  wars,  on  the  parliameotary  side.     He  was  regarded,  by 
all  parties,  as  a  man  of  very  considerable  ability  and  address.    He  enjoyed  a 
lar^  share  of  the  Protector's  favour  aud  confidence ;  was  president  of  his 
council  for  Scotland,  and  one  of  the  lords  of  his  upper  house.    He  favoured 
the  Restoration,  however,  aod  was  created  Earl  of  Orrery  on  the  5th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1660,    He  was  also  nominated,  the  same  year.  Lord  President  of  Munster, 
for  life.    His  lordship  died  in  the  year  1679.    There  seems  to  have  been  a 
considerable  intimacy  between  him  and  Baxter.    It  was  in  his  lordship's 
house  Baxter  became  acquainted  with  Arctibisbop  Usher.    He  dedicates  one 
of  Ms  works  to  him,  and  often  refers  to  him  in  his  life,  generally  calling  him 
by  hit  first  title.  Lord  Broghill. 
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they  had  of  a  cordial  union  among  all  dissenters  by  his  means 
I  presumed  to  speak  to  him  of  the  concernments  of  religion, 
and  how  Car  we  were  from  desiring  the  continuance  of  any  fac- 
tions or  parties  in  the  church,  and  how  much  a  happy  union 
would  conduce  to  the  good  of  the  land,  and  to  his  majesty's 
satisfaction.  I  assured  him  that  though  there  were  turbulent, 
fanatic  persons  in  his  dominions,  those  whose  peace  we  humbly 
craved  of  him  were  no  such  persons ;  but  such  as  longed  after 
concord,  and  were  truly  loyal  to  him,  and  desired  no  more  than  to 
live  under  him  a  quiet  and  peiaceable  life,  in  all  godliness  and 
honesty.  But  that  as  there  were  differences  between  them  and 
their  brethren,  about  some  ceremonies  or  discipline  of  the 
church,  we  humbly  craved  his  majesty's  favour  for  the  ending  of 
those  differences;  it  being  easy  for  him  to  interpose,  that  so  the 
people  might  not  be  deprived  of  their  faithful  pastors,  and  igno- 
rant, scandalous,  unworthy  ones  obtruded  on  them. 

^  I  presumed  to  tell  him,  that  the  people  we  spoke  for  were  such 
as  were  contented  with  an  interest  in  heaven,  and  the  liberty  and 
advantages  of  the  Gospel  to  promote  it ;  and  that  if  these  were 
taken  from  them,  and  they  were  deprived  of  their  faithful  pastors, 
and  liberty  of  worshipping  Qod,  they  would  take  themselves  as 
undone  in  this  world,  whatever  else  they  should  enjoy :  that  thus 
the  hearts  of  his  most  faithful  subjects,  who  hoped  for  his  help, 
would  even  be  broken;  and  that  we  doubted  not  but  his 
majesty  desired  to  govern  a  people  made  happy  by  him,  and  not 
a  broken-hearted  people.  I  presumed  to  tell  him,  that  the  late 
usurpers  so  well  understood  their  own  interest,  that  to  promote 
it,  they  had  found  the  way  of  doing  good  to  be  the  most  effec- 
tual means ;  and  had  placed  and  encouraged  many  thousand 
fJBUthfiil  ministers  in  the  church,  even  such  as  detested  their  usur- 
pation ;  and  that  so  far  had  they  attained  their  ends  hereby, 
that  it  was  the  principal  means  of  their  interest  in  the  people; 
wherefore,  I  humbly  craved  his  majesty,  that  as  he  was  our  law- 
ful king,  in  whom  all  his  people  were  prepared  to  centre,  so  he 
would  be  pleased  to  undertake  this  blessed  work  of  promoting 
their  holiness  and  concord;  and  that  he  would  never  suffer  him- 
self to  be  tempted  to  undo  the  good  which  Cromwell,  or  any 
other,  had  done,  because  they  were  usurpers  that  did  it ;  or  dis- 
countenance a  faithful  ministry,  because  hi^  enemies  had  set 
them  up ;  but  that  he  would  rather  outgo  them  in  doing  good, 
and  opposing  and  rejecting  the  ignorant  and  ungodly,  of  what 
opinion  or  party  soever ;  that  the  people  whose  cause  we  recom- 
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nemled  to  him,  had  their  eyes  on  him  as  the  o£Bcer  of  God,  to 
defend  them  in  the  possession  of  the  helps  of  their  salvation ; 
which  if  «he  were  pleased  to  vouchsafe  them,  their  estates  and 
lives  would  eheerfoUy  be  offered  to  his  service. 

^  I  humbly  besought  him  that  be  would  never  suffer  his  sub- 
jects to  be  tempted  to  have  favourable  thoughts  of  the  late 
usurpers,  by  seeing  the  vice  indulged  which  they  suppressed ; 
or  the  godly  ministers  or  people  discountenanced  whom  they  en- 
couraged; and  that  all  his  enemies*  conduct  could  not  teach  him  a 
more  effectual  way  to  restore  the  reputation  and  honour  of  the 
usurpers  than  to  do  worse  than  they,  and  destroy  the  good  which 
they  had  done.  And,  again,  I  humbly  craved  that  no  misrepre- 
sentations might  cause  him  to  believe,  that  because  some  fanatics 
have  been  factious  and  disloyal,  therefore  the  religious  people 
in  his  dominions,  who  are  most  careful  of  their  souls,  are 
such,  though  some  of  them  may  be  dissatisfied  about  some  forma 
and  ceremonies  in  God's  worship,  which  others  use :  and  that 
none  of  them  might  go  under  so  ill  a  character  with  him,  by 
misreports  behind  their  backs,  till  it  were  proved  of  them  per* 
sonally,  or  they  had  answered  for  themselves  x  for  we,  that  bet- 
ter knew  them  than  those  that  were  likely  to  be  their  accusers, 
did  confidently  testify  to  his  majesty,  on  their  behalf,  that  they 
are  resolved  enemies  of  sedition,  rebellion,  disobedience,  and 
divisions,  which  the  world  should  9ee,  and  their  adversaries  be 
convinced  of,  if  his  majesty's  wisdom  and  clemency  did  but  re- 
move those  occasions  of  scruple  in  some  points  of  discipline 
and  worship. 

'^  I,  further,  humbly  craved,  that  die  freedom  and  plainness  of 
these  expressions  to  bis  majesty  might  be  pardoned,  as  being 
extorted  by  the  present  necessity,  and  encouraged  by  our  re« 
vived  hopes.  I  told  him  also,  that  it  was  not  for  Presbyterians, 
or  any  party,  as  such,  that  we  were  speaking,  but  for  the  religious 
part  of  his  subjects  in  general,  than  whom  no  prince  on  earth 
had  better.  I  also  represented  to  him  how  considerable  a  part 
of  that  kingdom  he  would  find  them  to  be ;  and  of  what  great 
advantage  their  union  would  be  to^  his  migesty,  to  the  people, 
and  to  the  bishops  themselves,  and  how  easily  it  might  be  pro- 
cured—by making  only  things  necessary  to  be  the  terms  of 
union — ^by  the  true  exercise  of  church  discipline  against  sin,— and 
by  not  casting  out  the  faithful  ministers  that  must  exercise  it, 
and  obtruding  unworthy  men  upon  the  people :  and  how  easy  it 
was  to  avoid  the  violating  of  men's  solemn  vows  and  covenants. 
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without  hurt  to  any  others.  And  finally,  I  requested  that  ve 
might  be  heard  speak  for  ourselves,  when  any  accusations  were 
brought  against  us/'  ^ 

In  this  long  address,  we  cannot  but  admire  the  good  sense 
and  honesty  of  Baxter,  who  could  thus  fully  and  delicately 
instruct  his  majesty  in  his  duty,  and  in  the  true  interests  of 
his  government  and  the  country.  Happy  would  it  have  been 
for  Charles,  had  he  listened  to  such  counsels ;  but  from  his 
well-known  character,  we  can  have  little  doubt  that  he  was  at 
this  time  laughing  at  the  simplicity  of  the  venerable  men  who 
were  pleading  before  him  the  rights  of  God  and  their  fellow 
subjects.  A  better  illustration  of  casting  pearls  before  swine, 
could  not  easily  be  found  than  what  this  address  presents.  It 
was  quite  appropriate  to  plead  with  Charles,  his  solemn  pro* 
mises,  to  remind  him  of  his  engagements,  to  place  before  him 
the  circumstances  and  expectations  of  his  subjects,  and  to  urge 
upon  him  the  encouragement  of  some,  and  the  protection  of  all 
religious  people.  But  to  talk  to  such  a  man  of  discounte- 
nancing sin,  and  promoting  godliness,  or  to  entertain  any  ex- 
pectation that  he  would  pay  the  least  attention  to  such  things, 
shows  that  the  parties  thus  addressing  him  were  better  Christians 
than  politicians.  Policy  required,  however,  that  he.  should  treat 
them  decently  for  a  time ;  and  hence  he  deceived  them  by  an 
appearance  of  candour  and  kindness,  and  by  promises  never  in- 
tended to  be  fulfilled. 

*^  The  king,"  says  Baxter,  *'  gave  us  not  only  a  free  audience, 
but  as  gracious  an  answer  as  we  could  expect ;  professing  his 
gladness  to  hear  our  inclinations  to  agreement,  and  his  resolu- 
tion to  do  his  part  to  bring  us  together  |  and  that  it  must  not 
be  by  bringing  one  party  over  to  the  other,  but  by  abating  some- 
what on  both  sides,  and  meeting  in  the  midway;  and  that  if  it 
were  not  accomplished,  it  should  be  owing  to  ourselves  and  not 
to  him.  Nay,  that  he  was  resolved  to  see  it  brought  to  pass, 
ahd  that  he  would  draw  us  together  himself,  with  some  more  to 
that  purpose.  Insomuch  that  old -Mr.  Ash  burst  out  into  tears 
of  joy,  and  could  not  forbear  expressing  what  gladness  this  pro- 
mise of  his  majesty  had  put  into  his  heart."' 

Whether  Charles  himself  really  wished,  at  this  time,  to  effect 
some  kind  of  union  between  the  parties,  but  was  diverted  from 
it  by  the  high-church  men  who  were,  about  hitn,  it  is  difficult  to 

^  Life,  part  ii.  pp.  230. 231.  '  Jbid.  p.  231. 
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aay.  The  probability  is,  he  would  huve  cared  nothing  about  it 
if  he  could  have  quieted  both  classes,  at  least  for  a  time,  and  thus 
got  himself  firmly  established  on  the  throne.  He,  no  doubt,  bore 
the  Puritans  a  deadly  grudge,  for  having,  as  he  conceived,  de- 
stroyed his  father,  and  driven  himself  into  exile.  But  there  were 
those  around  him  who  hated  them  quite  as  heartily,  and  who 
were  determined,  if  possible,  to  make  their  yoke  heavier  than  be- 
fore. To  these  men  there  is  full  evidence  that  all  the  obnoxious 
measures  which  led  to  the  act  of  uniformity,  and  to  the  unmerited 
sufferings  which  arose  from  it,  properly  belong. 

Had  there  been  a  disposition  to  promote  peace  and  union, 
one  of  two  courses  might  have  been  pursued;  either  of  which 
would  have  accomplished  the  objects,  or  at  least,  have  pre- 
vented an  open  rupture.    The  adoption  of  such  a  liturgy  and 
form  of  church  government  as  the  moderate  men  of  both  parties 
might  approve  :  this  was  most  ardently  desired  by  Baxter  and 
many  of  those  with  whom  he  acted;  and  was  not  by  any  means 
impracticable.     Or  failing  that,  to  waive  enforcing  uniformity  of 
worship  and  ecclesiastical  order  upon  the  then-incumbents  of 
different  sentiments  on  these  points,  while  they  lived,  and  which 
they  were  entitled  to  expect  from  the  king's  declaration  at  Breda. 
Ilie  court  had  this  measure  entirely  in  its  own  power.    On 
thb  plan  a  prospective  act  of  uniformity  might  have  been  pass- 
ed, which  would  have  gradually  effected  the  favourite  object^ 
without  inflicting  tremendous  suffering  on  conscientious  men, 
and  an  incurable  wound  on  the  church  itself.    Every  principle 
of  integrity  and  good  policy  ought  to  have  secured  the  interests 
of  the  Nonconformists;  though  I  doubt  whether  the  interests  of 
religion  in  the  nation  would  ultimately  have  been  so  effectually 
promoted,  as  by  the  course  pursued.    The  hardest,  the  most 
unjust,  the  most  oppressive  measure  that  could  be  adopted,  was 
the  rigorous  enforcement  of  episcopacy  and  the  liturgy,  with  all 
their  concomitants,  on  pious  and  conscientious  men.     For  this, 
whoever  was  the  party  chiefly  concerned  in  it,  no  apology  can 
be  found*     It  was  an  unnecessary  and  a  cruel  act  of  despotism. 
^  Either  at  this  time  or  shortly  after,  the  king  required  us  to 
draw  up  and  offer  him  such  proposals  as  we  thought  meet,  in 
order  to  agreement  about  church  government,  for  that  was  the 
main  difference ;  if  that  were  agreed  upon,  there  would  be  little 
danger  of  differing  in  the  rest :  and  he  desired  us  to  set  down 
the  most  that  we  could  yield  to. 
^  We  told  him,  that  we  were  but  few  men,  and  had  no  com* 
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miMion  firbifl  any  of  our  brelhreti  to  eUpmi  their  ffi!H(ki ;  and 
therefore  desired  that  hk  majesty  would  giVe  tis  lear^  tb  ac- 
quaine  our  brethren  in  the  country  with  it|  and  take  them  with 
U8.  The  king  afosWered^  this  would  be  tdo  tediotis^  and  tiidte 
too  much  noise )  and  therefot<^  We  Should  dd  what  We  could 
ouneWes  only,  with  those  tif  the  city  we  could  take  with  us. 
And  when  We  then  professed  that  we  prestinied  not  to  give  the 
ienfie  of  others^  or  oblige  them ;  and  that  what  we  did  must 
signify  but  the  ihinds  of  lK>  many  as  Were  present ;  he  answered, 
that  it  should  signify  no  more,  and  that  he  did  not  intend  to  tall 
an  assembly  6t  the  other  party,  but  would  bring  a  few^  such  as  he 
thought  meet }  atd  that  if  be  thought  good  to  advise  with  A 
few  of  eaoh  side,  for  his  own  satiifBction,  noUti  had  eauise  to  te 
offended  at  it. 

*'  We  also  craved  that,  at  th<i  iAtn^  tim^i  Wh^n  w6  Offefifd  oUr 
<!Oti^dflrioffd  to  the!  kifig^  the  bfethfeh  oh  the  other  side  might 
Ibring  in  theirs,  cohtainlflg  also  the  uttermost  that  they  cotild 
abate  and  yield  tO  U»  fOr  coneordi  that  seeing  both  together,  we 
ibight  se«(  what  probability  of  success  We  bad.  And  the  king 
promi^ied  that  tt  should  he^o. 

'*  We  hereupon  departed,  arid  appointed  to  meet  from  day  to 
day  at  Sion  College,  and  to  consult  there  openly  with  any  of 
our  brethren  that  Woukl  please  to  join  us,  that  none  might  i^ay 
they  W^re  excluded*  Some  city  mtntsfers  came  among  Us,  and 
some  came  not ;  and  divers  country  ministers.  Who  were  in  the 
city,  came  also  to  Us ;  a^  Dr.  Worth,  since  a  bishop  in  Ireland, 
Mr.  Fulwood,  since  archdeacon  of  Totness;  bat  Mr.  Matthew 
Newcomen  was  most  constant  in  assisting  us. 

^  In  these  debates,  we  found  the  great  inconvenience  of  too 
many  aetors,  though  there  cannot  be  too  many  cOnsente'r^  to 
what  h  weft  done  :  for  that  whfch  seemed  ttie  most  convenient 
expression  to  one,  seemed  inconvenient  to  another)  and  We  who 
all  agreed  in  matter,  had  much  ado  to  agree  in  words,  fint 
after  about  iwo  or  three  weeks'  time,  We  drew  tip  a  paper  of 
proposals,  which.  With  Archbishop  Usher's  form  of  govetnmeht, 
cahed  his  reduction,  we  should  6Ser  to  the  king.  Mr.  Calamy 
and  Dr.  Reynolds  drew  up  the  most  of  them  ;  Dr.  Worth  and 
Dr.  Reynolds  drew  up  what  was  against  the  eeremonies ;  the 
abstract  which  was  laid  before  the  king  I  drew  up.''* 

ft  fa  evident  that  both  caution  and  good  ^nse  mark  all  these 
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prdeee^ihgs.  Nbiiiiiig  cbiild  b^  fairer^  if  Something  was  to  oe 
conceded  hf  both  patties,  than  that  each  should  state  what  it 
was  ready  to  give  up  or  to  modify ;  it  would  theii  have  been 
seeii  at  ohee,  whether  the  jiarti^s  were  likely  to  agree  on 
any  common  basis.  The  Nonconformists,  it  is  clear,  were  not 
backward  to  offer  concessions ;  and  had  they  been  met  with  a 
cdnciiiatbry  spirit  by  ihe  church  party,  matters  would  hot  haf e 
proceeded  to  the  extremity  which  they  ilid.    As  some  of  "their 

Sapers,  eveii  those  against  ceremoiiies,  wer6  drawn  up  by 
leyhblds  and  Worth,  who  both  afterwards  conformed,  and  Were 
ina<ie  bishops,  their  proposals  niust  have  been  very  reasonable. 
The  paper  referred  to  by  mxter,  drawn  up  in  the  most 
rfespectfill  lAidniier,  aiid  cohiaitlihg  very  moderate  propositions, 
wds  I^a  before  hiS  mdjesty.  It  embraced  the  leading  potiits 
ist  diftier^nice  delating  to  church  goveriinient,  the  liturgy,  aiid 
oer^tnoriies,  oil  which  such  Extended  controversies  had  b'eeti 
matntaiDl^d.  Usher's  scheme  of  a  reduced  episcopacy  (a  kind 
6f  presbyteii&n  episcopate^  in  which  iiie  bishop  is  regarded 
rather  as  the  permanent  moderator  ifi  the  synods  or  coiiii- 
cils  of  his  brethren,  the  primus  intef^  pares,  than  as  clothed 
tvith  fiidependeni  authority,  and  excluisive  fights  and  privi- 
l^$)  i^as  the  basis  of  iheif  proposition  on  this  h^ad.  They 
agreed  bit  ihe  lawfulhe^s  of  A  titufgy,  but  objected  to  ltd  rigorous 
enforcement,  and  to  severd  parts  of  the  Bbok  of  Common 
^irayet  which  reljiiifed  amendxtierit.  Thigy  also*  jpoirited  oiit  tlie 
various  ceremonies'  ih  divih^  ietvice  at  whi^h  they  wer^  offend- 
Id ;  tilth  ad  thd  ttii^  of  Qi€  surplice,  the  sigh  of  the  cross  at 
bd^isih,-  bbwih^  at  th^  name  of  Jesus,  and  kne^liftg  tit  thi  dJtar. 
All  thifs^  particulars  &hd  requests  they  humbly  laid  hi  his  ifia- 
j^j*'i  te€L  lliey  d!so  presented  tJshet^d  owh  model  aS  drawh 
tp  in  1641. 

**  When  Wfe  t^eilt,''  says  Baxter,  '*  with  these  fotes&id  papers 
to  the  king,  ahd  expected  there  to  meet  the  divihes  of  the  other 
party,  acdbfding  to  ^fomise,  with  their  prd|)osais  also,  contain- 
Mg  the  lowest  t^rmd  which  they  wotild  yield  to  for  peace,  we 
saw  hot  t  man  of  them,  nor  atiy  papers  from  them  of  that 
tiature,  ho,  tfot  ta  this  day ;  but  it  was  not  fit  for  us  to  expos- 
tulate or  compliun.  His  majesty  Very  grslciously  renewed  his 
profettions',  I  must  hot  call  them  promises,  that  he  would  bring 
to  (bg^faer,  and  see  thai  the  bishops  dhbtild  come  dowri  ahd 
yield  on  their  part;  and  when  he  heard  our  papers  read,  he 
seemed  wdt  |AeAied  with  them,  and  told  us,  he  ws^  glad  that 
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we  were  for  a  liturgy  and  yielded  to  the  essence  of  episcopacy, 
and^  therefore,  he  doubted  not  of  our  agreement ;  with  much 
more,  which  we  thought  meet  to«  recite  in  our  following  ad- 
dresses, by  way  of  gratitude,  and  for  other  reasons  easy  to  be 
conjectured. 

"  Yet  was  not  Bishop  Usher's  model  the  same  in  all  points 
that  we  could  wish ;  but  it  was  the  best  that  we  could  have  the 
least  hope,  I  say  not  to  obtain,  but  acceptably  to  make  them 
any  offers  of;  for  had  we  proposed  any  thing  below  arch- 
bishops and  bishops,  we  should  but  have  suddenly  furnished 
them  with  plausible  reasons  for  the  rejecting  of  all  further  at- 
tempts of  concord,  or  .any  other  favour  from  them. 

"  Before  this  time,  by  the  king's  return,  many  hundred  wor- 
thy ministers  were  displaced,  and  cast  out  of  their  charges } 
because  they  were  in  sequestrations  where  others  had  by  the 
parliament  been  cast  out.  Our  earnest  desires  had  been,  that  all 
such  should  be  cast  out  as  were  in  any  benefice  belonging  for-> 
merly  to  a  man  that  was  not  grossly  insufficient  or  debauched; 
but  that  all  who  succeeded  such  as  these  scandalous  ones, 
should  hold  their  places. 

'^  These  wishes  being  vain,  and  all  the  old  ones  restored,  the 
king  promised  that  the  places  where  any  of  the  old  ones  were  dead, 
should  be  confirmed  to  the  possessors :  but  many  others  got  the 
broad  seal  for  them,  and  the  matter  was  not  great;  for  we  were 
all  of  us  to  be  endured  but  a  little  longer.  However,  we 
agreed  to  offer  five  requests  to  the  king,  which  he  received.''  ^ 
.  These  requests  related  to  a  speedy  answer  from  himself  to 
their  proposals  about  agreement,  to  a  suspension  of  proceed- 
ings upon  the  act  of  conformity  till  such  agreement  were  come 
to  or  refused,  and  some  other  matters  arising  out  of  the  un- 
settled state  of  affairs  in  the  church.  While  they  waited  for  the 
promised  condescension  of  the  episcopal  divines,  they  received 
nothing  but  a  paper  expressive  of  bitter  opposition  to  their  pro- 
posals. They  felt  that  they  were  treated  unworthily,  and  there- 
fore the  brethren  requested  Baxter  to  answer  it.  He  did  so ; 
but  it  was  never  used,  as  there  seemed  no  probability  of  its 
having  any  good  effect.  In  his  life,  however,  we  are  furnished 
with  both  documents  at  large.  ^ 

A  short  time  after  this,  the  ministers  were  informed  that 
the  king  would  communicate  his  intentions  in  the  form  of  a 

■  Life,  part  ii.  p.  241.  » IbM.  pp.  24^^258. 
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declaration,  to  which  they  would  be  at  liberty  to  furnish  their 
exceptions.  This  was  accordingly  done  on  the  4th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1660.  This  paper,  which  is  very  long,  is  fall  of  preten- 
sions to  zeal  for  righteousness,  peace,  and  union ;  unfair  in 
its  assumptions,  and  unkind  in  its  insinuations ;  and  expresses 
nothing  explicitly  but  the  determination  of  the  court  to  uphold 
things  as  they  were.  It  however  intimated  his  majesty's  ap- 
probation of  the  principles  and  conduct  of  the  Presbyterian  mi- 
nisters who  waited  upon  him  at  Breda ;  renews  the  declaration 
made  there  in  favour  of  liberty  of  conscience ;  promises  that  none 
should  be  molested  for  differing  from  the  forms  of  episcopacy ; 
waives  enforcing  the  sign  of  the  cross  at  baptism,  kneeling  at 
the  sacrament,  the  use  of  the  surplice,  the  subscription  of  cano- 
nical obedience  and  re-ordination,  where  these  were  conscien- 
tiously objected  to.  It  renews  the  promise  to  appoint  a  meeting 
to  review  the  Liturgy ;  engages  to  make  some  alterations  re- 
specting the  extent  of  some  of  the  dioceses,  if  necessary,  and 
to  modify  the  authority  of  the  bishops,  if  requisite ;  and  that 
some  other  matters  of  reformation  should  be  attended  to.'  As 
far  as  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  the  Presbyterian  party  on  the 
great  leading  points  of  church  government  and  discipline  were 
concerned,  it  was  vow  etpreterea  nihU.^ 

^  When  we  received  this  copy  of  the  declaration,''  says  Bax- 
ter, ^'  we  saw  that  it  would  not  serve  to  heal  our  differences  ; 
we  therefore  told  the  Lord  Chancellor,  with  whom  we  were  to 
do  all  our  business,  that'  our  endeavours,  as  to  concord,  would 
all  be  frustrated,  if  much  were  not  altered  in  th^  declaration.  I 
pass  over  all  our  conferences  with  him,  both  now  and  at  other 
times*  In  conclusion,  we  were  requested  to  draw  up  our 
thoughts  of  it  in  writing,  which  the  brethren  imposed  on  me  to 
do.  My  judgment  was,  that  all  the  fruit  of  this  our  treaty,  be- 
side a  little  reprival  from  intended  ejection,  would  be  but  the 
satisfying  our  consciences  and  posterity  that  we  had  done  our 
duty,  and  that  it  was  not  our  fault  that  we  came  not  to  the  de« 
sired  concord  or  coalition  5  and  therefore,  seeing  we  had  no 
considerable  higher  hopes,  we  should  speak  as  plainly  as  honesty 
and  conscience  did  require  us.    But  when  Mr.  Calamy  and  Dr« 

'  This  declaration  was  drawn  up  by  Lord  Clarendon ;  but  the  evaaWe  claims 
which  render  it,  in  a  {preat  measure,  nugatory,  were  inserted  by  the  secret 
advisers  of  the  king.  Sheldon,  Hincbman,  and  Morley,  were  deeply  eDgaged 
ID  the  whole  affair.— ^Mref  HiaUny  of  Charles  U.,  vol.  i.  p.  93. 

«  UTe,  past  ii.  p.  259,  265. 


R^YI^olds  had  read  my  paper,  ^hjey  wf  r^  trqubjed  at  thp  pl^in^ 
ness  of  it,  and  thoi)ght  it  never  wpuld  be  endu|r^,  and  there- 
fore desired  (ppie  alteration  :  especially  that  I  might  feave  out 
thp  predictjon  of  the  evils  which  would  follp\y  pur  ppn-^ee- 
ipentj  which  the  coi^rt  would  interpret  as  a  threatening :  and 
t^^  mentioning  the  aggravations  of  covepant-breaki^ig  and  per- 
jury. I  gave  them  my  reasons  for  lettipg  it  stand  as  it  was. 
To  bring  me  more  effectually  to  their  mind^  they  told  the  Earl 
of  Manchester^  with  whom,  as  our  sure  friend,  we  still  con- 
sulted, arid  through  whom  the  court  used  to  communicate  to  us 
what  it  desired*  He  called  th^  Earl  pf  Anglesey '  and  the  Lord 
HoUis"  to  the  consultations  as  our  friends.  And  these  three 
lords,  with  Mr.  Calamy  and  Dr.  Reynolds,  perused  all  the 
\vriting  i  and  all^  with  earnestness,  persuaded  me  to  the  said  al- 
terations. I  confess,  I  thought  those  two  points  material  which 
they  excepted  against,  and  would  not  have  had  them  left  out, 
^ni  thereby  made  them  think  me  too  plain  and  unpleasing,  as 
never  used  to  the  langua£:e  or  converse  of  a  court.  But  it  was 
ii^t  n\y  unskilfulness  ^  a  mpre  pleasing  language,  but  my  reason 
and  conscience  upon  foresight  of  the  issue  which  were  the  cause. 
When  th^y  told  me,  however,  it  would  not  so  much  as  be  re- 

'  T^e  Earl  of  Anglesey  was  one  pf  the  most  respectable  of  those  noblemen 
Hfbo  were  uoderstootl  to  be  attached  to  tbe'NoDcoDformists.  He  was  a  native 
of  Ireland,  and  son  of  Lord  Mount  Norris.  He  was  at  first  supposed  to  favour 
t)»f  roy^  cfH^*^^  but  afterwards  joined  that  of  the  parUaqnent,  and  wept  Xq 
Ireland  in  its  service.  Though  he  had  taken  no  part  in  the  events  which  led 
immediately  to  the^death  of  the  king,  his  lordship  did  iiot  increase  his 
reputation  by  sitting  as  one  of  the  commissioners  on  the  trial  of  the  legi* 
44f^«  He  ivas  im4®  an  earl  fpf  Ijis  fm|x>fiaiit  services  ip  prbnioting  the 
restoration,  and  rose  to  some  of  the  highest  offices  in  the  state  ^uring  the 
reign  of  Charles  11.  He  was  a  man  or  very  considerable  learning,  and  inde- 
ftitigable  in  business ;  but  he  seems  to  have  beei)  more  attentive  to  his  interests 
th§f\  ^  (lis  9Qnf istenty,  or  to  yfh^t  was  due  {o  ^e  repgious  party  by  w^ich  h^ 
was  held  in  estimation. — Biog,  ^ril.  vol.  i.  pp.  192—200  j  jihei^,  Qx,  yot  ir. 
pp.  181— 186:  ' 

•  DeniU,  Lord  HoUis,  second  son  of  (he  first  Earl  of  Clare,  was  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  popular  leaders  in  ^e  reign  pf  Charles  I.  He  wa^ 
cour^geous^  patriotic,  honourable,  and  disinterested  in  aU  his  conduct.  He 
appears  to  have  taken  a  decided  part  against  Charles  I.  (with  whora  he  had 
lived  upon  terms  of  intimate  friendship)  purely  from  the  love  of  his  country. 
He  was  the  principal  leader  of  the  P/esby(eriao  party,  wb^h  |4»^  the  great- 
est confidence  in  him ;  he  was  consequently  disliked  by  Cromwell  and  the  In- 
dependents, both  of  whom  he  opposed.  £ven  Clarendon  acknowledges  that 
he  deserved  the  high  reputation  which  he  enjoyed,  **  being  of  mnre'accom- 
pKshed  parts  than  any  of  the  Presbyterian  leaders."  It  does  not  appear, 
however,  that  he  espoused  the  Presbyterian  interest  so  warmly  after  the  re- 
storation as  he  had  done  before. 


f^fidt  mil  tkat  I  mMit  gQ  witb  It  i9y9«lff  H^  nobody  ^Isf 
woo)d,  {  yiplik4  to  |he  altei fttioni;/"  ^ 

''  A  Utde  )ieibr4  this  petitioD  W9«  agreed  orii  tb^  bishopa'  party 
^ppeialed,  at  out  roqueat^  a  ineeting  with  {»Qm^  of  ub^  tq  try 
bov  peaf  wa  eoqld  PQHie^  in  prepc^ation  for  what  waa  to  be 

»8o)v«4  991    Hu  Morlay^  Pr<  I^iocbipan,  and  Pr,  Cosine^  mat 

Dr.  Baypol^,  Mr»  Calamy^  and  niyaelf }  and  aft^r  a  few  coviiif 
diicoui«f»  wa  partly  without  bringing  them  to  any  particulaf 
^oof^ions  Of  abatement,  only  their  general  talk  was,  from  the 
beglnniiig,  a9  if  tbey  would  do  any  thing  for  peace  which  was 
^  to  be  done.  They  b^ing  th?n  newly  elected,  but  not  conse-r 
ciatad  to  their  several  bishopricksj  we  called  theniji  My  h^di^ 
\vhich  Df,  Morley  once  returned,  sayinj,  ^  We  may  call  you 
also,  I  atippose,  by  the  aame  namat'  ^y  which  I  perceived  they 
had  some  purposa  to  try  that  way  with  us/*" 

The  petition,  as  altered,  was  finally  agreed  to.  It  expresses 
the  disappointment  which  the  ministers  experienced,  both  from 
the  coptents  and  th^  omifisiona  of  the  declaration)  the  pain 
iii^iicb  was  caused  by  some  of  the  insinuations  contained  in  it  | 
the  diatip^Qn  wbieh  they  had  s}wayp  coptf  nded  for  between  tbf 
ei^s^op^  Ibrm  tf  church  g^Terp.ipent»  and  tba  episcppaoy 
established  in  England ;  and  preianU  a  v^ry  plain  view  of  tjiat 
modified  system  of  goverpn^ent  imd  discipline  which  would 
latisfy  ibeiaselves,  and,  they  b^liaYed»  tb^  great  body  of  s^riow 
peraqns  of  thai?  persuasion  throughout  the  country,  ^^  Hut  on 
faeioig  deliv^rad  to  Iba  l<Qrd  CbAnP?llor>  it  was  sq  ungratafiiU 
that  we  were  never  called  to  present  it  to  the  king;  but,  instead 
of  that,  it  was  offered  us,  that  we  should  niake  such  alterations 
in  tho  d^laJtatiQn  as  were  necessary  to  attain  its  ends  '$  wi|h 
these  eautions,  that  we  put  in  nothing  but  what  we  judged  of 
flat  necessity;  and  that  we  alter  not  the  preface  or  language 
Qf  it:  for  it  was  to  be  the  king's  declaration,  and  what  he 
spake  as  expressing  his  own  sense  was  nothing  to  us.  If  we 
thought  he  imposed  any  thing  intolerable  upon  us,  we  had  leave 
to  ^presa  our  desires  for  th^  altering  of  it.  Whereupon  Wi^ 
agieed  to  offer  another  paper  of  alterations,  letting  all  the  rest 
'of  die  declaration  alone ;  but  withal,  by  word,  to  tell  those  we 
offered  it  to,  which  was  the  Lord  Chancellor,  that  this  was  not 
the  model  of  church  government  which  we  at  first  offered,  nor 
which  we  thought  most  expedient  for  the  healing  of  the  church; 

\Life,  imrt  ii.  p.  2SS.  ■md.974. 
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but  seeing  that  cannot- be  obtained,- we  shall  humbly  subnity 
and  thankfully  acknowledge  his  majesty's  condescension,  if  we 
may  obtain  what  now  we  offer,  and  shall  faithfully  endeavour  to 
improve  it  to  the  church's  peace,  to  the  utmost  of  our  power/' ^ 
Another  paper  of  alterations  was  accordingly  made  out  and 
sent  in.  "  After  all  this,  a  day  was  appointed  for  his  majesty  to 
peruse  the  declaration,  as  it  was  drawn  up  by  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor, ^  and  to  allow  what  he  liked,  and  alter  the  rest,  upon  the 
hearing  of  what  both  sides  should  say.  He  accordingly  came  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor's  house,  and  with  him  the  Dukes  of  Albe- 
marle and  Ormond,*  as  I  remember ;  the  Earl  of  Manchester, 
the- Earl  of  Anglesey,  the  Lord  HoUis,  &c. ;  and  Dr.  Sheldon, 
then  bishop  of  London,  Dr.  Morley,  then  bishop  of  Worcester, 
Dr.  Hinchman,  then  bishop  of  Salisbury,  Dr.  Cosins,  bishop  of 
Durham,  Dr.  Gauden,  afterwards  bishop  of  Exeter  and  Worcester, 
Dr.  Barwick,  afterwards  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  Dr.  Hacket,  bishop 
of  Coventry  and  Litchfield,  with  divers  others,  among  whom  Dr. 
Gunning  was  most  notable.  On  the  other  part  stood  Dr.  Rey- 
nolds, Mr.  Calamy,  Mr.  Ash,  Dr.  Wallis,  Dr.  Manton,  Dr. 
Spurstow,  myself,  and  who  else  I  remember  not.  The  business 
of  the  day  was  not  to  dispute,  but  as  the  Lord  Chancellor  read 
over  the  declaration,  each  party  was  to  speak  to  what  it  dis- 
liked, and  the  king  to  determine  how  it  should  be,  as  he  liked 
himself.  While  the  Lord  Chancellor  read  over  the  preface,  there 
was  no  interruption,  only  he  thought  it  best  himself  to  blot  out 
those  words  about  the  declaration  in  Scotland  for  the  covenant,— 


>  Life,  part  ii.  pp.  274—276. 

f  Hyde,  earl  of  Clarendon,  now  lord  chancellor,  was  in  various  respects  a 
conaideraUe  man.  He  possessed  a  larg;e  portion  of  that  kind  of  loyalty  which 
made  him  re^rd  the  f:\ory  of  his  country  chiefly  as  it  contributed  to  the  fflory 
of  the  king.  He  was  narrow-minded,  and  the  subject  uf  prejudices^of  the  most 
violent  kindf  especiaUy  af^nst  the  friends  of  liberty  and  the  Nonconform- 
ists. It  does  not  appear  that  his  lordship  particularly  disliked  Baxter ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  seems  to  have  done  him,  occasionaUy,  some  little  kindness ;  but 
to  Clarendon,  And  one  or  two  of  the  bishops,  a  Urge  portion  uf  the  sufferings 
and  disappointment  of  the  Nonconformists,  after  the  Restoration,  is  mainly  to 
be  attributed.  He  could  be  merry  with  them,  however,  sometimes.  He  told 
Baxter,  after  the  Savoy  conference,  that  had  he  been  but  as  fat  as  Dr.  Man- 
ton,  they  had  done  very  well.  Baxter  readily  replied,  that  if  his  lordship 
would  teach  him  the  art  of  growing  fat,  he  should  find  him  quite  ready  to 
learn .^I<t/f,  part  ii.  p.  3. 

■  The  Duke  of  Ormond  was  lord  steward  of  the  household,  and  was  a 
man  of  great  integrity  and  benevolence.  He  had  always  been  a  royalist,  but 
was  much  respected  by  all  parties.  I  am  not  aware  that  he  took  much  part  in 
the  affairs  which  related  to  the  Noncooformisu. 
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tbfttwe  did,  from  the  raomentit  passed  our  liand,  ask  Qod  forgive- 
neas  for  our  part  in  it«  The  great  matter  which  we  stopped  at,  was 
the  word  consent^  where  the  bishop  is  to  confirm  by  the  consent 
of  the  pastor  of  that  church ;  and  the  king  would  by  no  means 
pass  die  word  consent,  either  there  or  in  the  point  of  ordination 
or  censures,  because  it  gave  the  ministers  a  negative  voice.  We 
urged  him  hard  with  a  passage  in  his  father's  book  of  medita- 
tions, where  he  expressly  granteth  this  consent  of  the  presby- 
ters;* but  it  would  not  prevail.  .  The  most  that  I  insisted  on 
was  from  the  end  of  our  endeavours,  that  we  came  not  hither 
for  a  personal  agreement  only  with  our  brethren  of  the  other 
way,  but  to  procure  such. gracious  concessions  from  his  majesty 
as  would  unite  all  the  soberest  people  of  the  land ;  and  we 
knew  that  on  lower  terms  it  could  not  be  done.  Though  con- 
tent be  but  a  little  word,  it  was  necessary  to  a  very  desirable 
end  ;  if  it  were  purposed  that  the  parties  and  divisions  should 
rather  continue  unhealed,  then  we  had  no  more  to  say,  there 
being  no  remedy :  but  we  were  sure  that  unipn  would  not  be 
attained,  if  no  consent  were  allowed  ministers  in^  aliy  part  of 
the  government  of  their  flocks;  and  so  they  would  be  only 
teachers,  without  any  participation  in  the  ruling  of  the  peo- 
ple, whose  rectors  they  were  called.  When  I  perceived  some 
offence  at  what  I  said,  I  told  them  that  we  had  not  the  judg- 
VMaatB  of  men  at  our  command.  We  could  not,  in  reason, 
suppose  that  our  concessions,  or  any  thing  we  could  do,  would 
change  the  judgments  of  any  great  numbers;  and- therefore 
we  must  consider  what  will  unite  us,  in  case  their  judgments  be 
not  changed,  else  our  labour  would  be  to  no  purpose. 

•  Tbe  passage  in  the  '  Eikon  Basilike,'  to  which  Baxter  refers,  as  that  in 
which  Charles  concedes  that  the  bishops  should  rule  with  the  consent  of  the 
pcfsbytersy  is,  1  apprehend,  the  following^ :  "  Not  that  I  am  aghast  the  ma- 
sa^ng  of  tills  precedency  and  authority  in  one  man,  by  tht  joint  counsel  and 
eomteni  of  many  presbptors :  I  have  offered  to  restore  that,  as  a  fit  means  to 
avoid  those  errors,  corruptions,  and  partialities,  which  are  incident  to  any  one 
■an :  also  to  avoid  tyranny,  which  becomes  no  Christian,  lea&t  of  all  church- 
men. Besides,  it  will  be  a  means  to  take  away  that  burden  and  otUum  of 
sffairs  which  may  lie  too  heavy  on  one  man's  shoulders,  as  indeed  I  think  it 
fonneily  did  on  the  bishops'  here."  (Pp.  153,  154.)  This  was  the  opinion  of 
Charles  1.  in  solitude  and  suffering,  and  therefore  no  reason  why  it  should  bind 
Charles  II.,  in  ftiU  possession  of  royal  power  and  authority.  He,  indeed,  muse 
have  been  amused  at  the  quotation  of  bis  father's  opinions  from  this  book  ; 
■ad  Dr.  Gauden,  the  real  author  of  the  '  £ikon,'  who  was  now  present,  must 
have  been  not  a  little  mortified  by  the  reference  to  such  a  passaf^e.  The  king*, 
it  is  lajd,  when  the  reference  was  made,  said  quietly,  «  AU  that  is  in  that  book 
is  not  Gospel  ;'*  a  remark  which  meant  mor«  than  met  the  ear.— Boftf'f  JFknf" 

nU  Strmon/or  BaxUr^ 


m  wi  1^1  Aiw  n^op 

whfit  yrn  ||(»i^(  A»  if  W9  wMn  wiilioff  tf t  tQld  th^  i^iiv  Mia  tkM 

«a  «[^w  M  ^^t#n  bitter  of  ^e«f  niMttni  diAA  I  b%d  ^i¥l  I 

FdA^y  fo  y^  {V94u^fi^«   Al)  (hi9  ¥m  tQ  iBUmftt§  19  if!  ww 
pqDtr^H^jt^4  ^i^t  { \^t4  l^«r#  wFittm«   I  nM  bim  ^t  I  }i%4 

ef  Ite  f %Wf  Wnd,     A  glf^l  W&Hy  Wpv^l  ^§Fa  Wf rf  9km{  PKH 

am  Mipost  |J1  on  PQ^  fi^d^j  §p4  Or-  Hi^p^gifu^  pn4  Ph  Qp^ew 

^PR^inMs  J  ^  M^e  Cftlamy  an4  n|y«^!f  RWt  pp  tb§  ptHi^ 
u4e  5  feut  I  thi»k  PWthcr  B^y  Y^lue  ifep  rawiWipg  disppHww 
.  Pf  thftt  4^  ap  ippcli  aa  fp  thinly  (lifpi  ^r|h  r^pprdipfc  Mr, 
CfJwy  WV»w«recJ  Pf .  Quppji^  fipp)  Spfiptuvp  vary  wejl^i  f|gpips| 
iha  divine  rigl^t  pf  prely:y  f(#  ^  dUtipet  pF4er,  Whpp  Or* 
Qunpipg  t;ol4  then  (hat  t>h  HapiK^ciiii  bfl4  said  P^eu^  figptpsl 
the  Presbyterian  paus^  and  prdipatipa,  andl  wa§  yet  ppimwf fP4s 
I  ^PHgb(  '\^  pif^  (9  tpli  hiiD^  that  I  bik4  aimvfFpd  |ba  spbstpimi 
<tf  his  afg^iQpnta^  ap4  w4  pnough^  ipprppveft  Pg^§(  tbp  dip- 
cesfn  ffap^p  pf  gpvf rppiep(  j  and  |p  p?p^  the  v^idi^y  of  tbp 
gpgji*  pre^hytw'  QrdiiWtioiPj,  whicb,  in4#pd,  WM  ppapawew^, 
tbopgb  I W^  Vpry  4^irpu8  to  bavf  ap^  i^a  pn^wer  to  it.  )  ^4 
tbi^i  b^pau^  they  hpd  gqt  the  b(M))L  by  tbpni)  pn4  b^oMi^p  ( 
tbppgbt  the  ppfeaaop^blpness  of  their  4aaiing  Wgbt  be  §viope4i 
^ho  forpp  flp  Rippy  bupdfeda  tq  be  rprordai^ed  |  mi  wUl  W^ 
any  of  thepi  answer  one  bqob,  which  is  wnt^n  tp  provp  tbt 
validity  of  that  ordinatiop  whicb  ^bpy  wopl4  bftvp  milh^^ 
though  I  provoked  them  pprpoaely  in  auch  %  prpset^ee, 

'^  The  most  of  the  time  being  §pent  thu^  in  speaking  to  par- 
ticulars, of  the  declaration^  as  it  was  read^  wh^n  we  caf^p  t^ 
the  end,  the  Lord  Chancellor  drew  out  another  paper,  and  tolfl 
us  that  the  king  had  been  petitioned  also  by  the  Independents 
^pd  Anabaptists ;  and  though  he  kn^w  npt  what  tp  thipk  of  i( 
himself,  and  did  not  very  well  like  it,  y«t  something  he  had 
drawn  up  which  he  would  read  to  us,  and  desire  us  also  to  givf 
our  advice  about  it*  Thereupon  he  read,  ^  pn  ad4itv>n  to  tbp 
declaration,  ^  that  others  also  be  permitted  to  meet  for  religi- 
ous worship,  so  be  it  they  do  it  not  to  the  disturbance  of  the 
peace ;  and  that  no  justice  of  peac^  pr  officer  disturb  them/ 
When  he  bad  read  it,  he  again  desirpd  them  all  to  think  on  it^ 
and  give  their  advice ;  but  all  were  silent.  The  Pjfesbyterians 
ait  perceived,  as  soon  as  they  heard  it,  that  i(  wq^4  f^Mr^  tbp 


^Hf  ^  lef  tjie  ^isl)9))8  ap^^l^  to  jt,  But  Jbe  bisliom  WPUW  n»J 
«^  H  Wpr4,  epf  jjpy  pne  of  tl^p  Pn^by terjan»,  f^nd  9p  we  lyerg 
I^u5  tp  h^y^  eij^cfl  ip  pikpcp,  I  knfiws  if  wp  cpq^ijte^  tp  \||  H 
TOrW  hf  charged  pq  i^s,  tb^j  vp  sp»Hfi  f<V  ft  tojeratiqn  pf  P^*^ 
^4  «ep|«ne^:  ypf  it  ^flight  jiayp  lp|iptbcnp4  o|it  oqr  o^ 
Aq^  if  w^  spakf  9^^H  H^  ft!l  ?egt8  ^n4  parties  woylc}  ^^  s^f 
l|«P^  i»  ^  tjip  c^ii^^rs  of  tjipij  8«fferipg?,  ftp4  9?  ^  pFtJ»l 
popple  tbjf  WPV^  ^W^  libjBrty  ourselvps,  buf  ivo\iI4  ^j^^e  pp 
Qjtjicrs  (BRJoy,  jt  with  »s.  At  l§9t^  seeipg  th?  8i)^p(o  pontifly^ 
I  tl»oM^i  owr  venr  ^ijfjjpe  yp\tl4  bp  ch^jfe^  or  u;  u^  ponpfi)^ 
jf  it  w^t  on,  »n4  tljecefpse  I  oply  ftfn^^  this ;  *  Tljrt.  this  ffyf t 
ffn^  brptber^  Dr-  0\inii.iRg,  PYcp  ppw  sp^^ljting  ^^m^  th<6  If cts, 
(ifid  l){Rne4  the  Pfpi^t§  And  t^e  Spcipi^n^ :  for  our  part9|  ly^ 

iffifp^  pot  fpopr  tp  pyrAelvp;  ^Ipne,  ^nd  pgorPt^  ^f verity  w$ 
^ir^.4  ag^nst  nope,  A?  m  b^nnWy  th^i|ked  his  inajjesty  fof 
b^  ip^llljf^V^f^  V^  purselvfif,  ^  Wfi  di^tipguifihej)  the  tolerf^h!^ 
pffUfif  frwn  the  intolpraWpr  Fei"  the  former,  wfJ  humbly  pr^y^ 
JWt  If  fliiy  Wli  %WW^»  !>Mt  for  the  lattp.^,  nuch  ^  the  tm  8or^ 
)|fui)s4  J^pfo^P  ^3?  fh^t  r?Ypr^n4  hrpthpr^  fo;r  P»r  parta^  we  coul4 
SPt  W?Ve  their  tpl^atjpn  PHr  requf 8(,'  ^  Tp  which  his  wajesty 
8(1^  th^rf  wcy^  I4w3  ?ftc»^gh  agamst  the  Pf pis^ ;  to  whipb  ( 
repbed,  that  we  understood  th^  (|pje9tipn  \q  b^j  whether  thQS$ 
Wyj  »hP¥)^  h^  «?feputed  pp  thepi  Qf  pot,  And  90  his  RWjesty 
brcie  MP  tj^e  m^ptipg  pf  that  4^y* 

f'  %fore.the  ip^pti^g  W^  di^ve^^  h^s  miue^ty  h^^  all  ^fpqg 
tplfl  wb§t  he  would  hf Y»  §t^pd  in  |he  dedaf atipn  j  and  he  papipd 
frw  ^i^i"?^!  ^P  d^t^rfpin«  of  aqy  wpxd^  ir)  the  altera tiop,  if  th^ve 
wprp  yiy  ^iferep9^  j  that  is,  Bi^hflP  Mftrlpy,  Bishop  Hinchm^p, 
pr^  Reynolds,  V*(l  Mf •  t'alaipy ;  *n4  if  th^y  di^gr^ed^^  th^t 
tli<f  E^ji  pf  Ai^lfi^y  apd  th^  \^oj(d  (lo}lis  sbpuld  dficide  it.  Aa 
th?y  Wfrflt  out  of  th^  rpoy^  I  told  the  E^rl  of  Anglesey,  that 
W^  l^d  PQ  pther  hu3ine8s  tber^  bi^f  th^  phurch'9  peac^  an^ 
welfare^  and  I  wpul4  not  h^ve  Vepq  the  man  thfit  should  hav^ 
4Pn$  ap  n^ucb  agaipat  it  as  he  badl  done  that  day,  for  f4r 

^  Baxter's  honesty  if  always  evideot  in  every  thing  he  did  ;  but  here  his  pre* 
Micft  ami  i^iperfect  vitws  «|  religipus  liberty  made  him  appear  in  a  very 
{^u^vaot^^vs  Hsbt  Tl^fxe  ^  no  ^rn^^t  tl^at  tUe  conduct  of  the  co^ct  oa  thif 
occasion  was  des^ned  to  entrap  tlie  Nonconformists.  If  they  said  yea  to  the 
propootiooy  tbey  would  be  regarded  as  the  friends  of  Popery ;  if  they  said  nay, 
they  would  be  considered  enemies  to  the  liberties  of  others,  while  they  were 
UraggtiBg  for  tbeir  own. 
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more  than  he  was  like  to  get  by  it.  Though  called  a  Presby* 
terian,  he  had  spoken  more  for  prelacy  than  we  expected ;  and 
I  think  by  the  consequent  that  this  saying  did  some  good;  for 
when  I  literwards  found  the  declaration  amended,  and  asked 
how  it  came  to  pass,  he  intimated  to  me  that  it  was  his  doing. 

'*  When  I  went  out  from  the  meeting,  I  went  dejected,  being 
fully  satisfied  that  the  form  of  government  in  that  declaration 
would  not  be  satisfactory,  nor  attain  that  concord  which  was 
our  end,  because  the  pastors  had  no  government  of  the  flocks  ; 
and  I  was  resolved  to  meddle  no  more  in  the  business,  but  pa- 
tiently suffer  with  other  dissenters.  But  two  or  three  days  after^ 
meeting  the  king's  declaration  cried  about  the  streets,  I  pre* 
sently  stepped  into  a  house  to  read  it ;  and  seeing  the  word 
consent  put  in  about  confirmation  and  sacrament,  though  not  as 
to  jurisdiction,  and  seeing  the  pastoral  persuasive  power  of 
governing  left  to  all  the  ministers  with  the  rural  dean,  and  some 
more  amendments,  I  wondered  how  it  came  to  pass,  but  was 
exceeding  glad  of  it;  perceiving  that  now  the  terms  were, 
though  not  such  as  we  desired,  such  as  any  sober,  honest 
minister  might  submit  to.  I  presentiy  resolved  to  do  my  best 
to  persuade  all,  according  to  my  interest  and  opportunity,  to 
conform  according  to  the  terms  of  this  declaration,  and  cheer- 
fully to  promote  tiie  concord  of  the  church,  and  brotherly  love^ 
'which  this  concord  doth  bespeak. 

"  Having  frequent  business  with  the  Lord  Chancellor  about 
other  matters,  I  was  going  to  him  when  I  met  the  king's  decla- 
ration in  the  street ;  and  I  was  so  much  pleased  with  it,  that 
having  told  him  why  I  was  so  earnest  to  have  had  it  suited  to  the 
desired  end,  I  gave  him  hearty  thanks  for  the  addition,  and  told 
him  that  if  the  liturgy  were  but  altered  as  the  declaration  pro- 
mised, and  this  settled  and  continued  to  us  by  law,  and  not 
reversed,  I  should  take  it  to  be  my  duty  to  do  my  best  to  pro- 
cure the  full  consent  of  others,  and  promote  our  happy  x:on- 
cord  on  these  terms ;  and  should  rejoice  to  see  the  day  when 
factions  and  parties  may  all  be  swallowed  up  in  unity,  and 
contentions  turned  to  brotherly  love.  At  that  time  he  began  to 
offer  me  a  bishoprick,  of  which  more  anon.''^ 

The  account  which  Clarendon  gives  us  of  the  transactions 
relating  to  the  declaration,  are  very  different  from  Baxter's;  and 
as  he  refers  to  the  conduct  of  the  ministers  on  this  occasion  for 
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proof  of  the  necessity  of  a  rigorous  enforcement  of  the  laws, 
I  shall  give  his  version  of  it  in  his  own  words.  This  I  should 
not  have  thought  necessary,  had  not  Bishop  Heber,  in  his  Life 
of  Jeremy  Taylor,  introduced  it  as. a  proof  of  the  ^^  disingenu- 
oosness  of  some  of  the  Presbyterian  leaders,  and  the  absurd 
bigotry  of  others/'^ 

'*  Here,''  says  Clarendon,  ^^  I  cannot  but  instance  two  acts  of 
the  Presbyterians,  by  which,  if  their  humour  and  spirit  were  not 
enough  discovered  and  known,  their  want  of  ingenuity  and  in- 
tegrity would  be  manifest ;  and  how  impossible  it  is  for  men 
who  would  not  be  deceived,  to  depend  on  either.  When  the 
declaration  had  been  delivered  to  the  ministers,  there  waa  a 
clause,  in  it,  in  which  the  king  declared  ^  his  own  constant 
practice  of  the  common  prayer,'  and  that  he  would  take  it  well 
from  those  who  used  it  in  their  churches,  that  the  common  people 
might  be  again  acquainted  with  the  piety,  gravity,  and  devotion 
of  it,  and  which  he  thought  would  facilitate  their  living  in 
good  neighbourhood  together,  or  words  to  that  effect.  •  When 
they  had  considered  the  whole  some  days,  Mr.  Calamy,  and 
some  other  ministers  deputed  by  the  rest,  came  to  the  Chancellor 
to  re^deliver  it  into  his  hands.  They  acknowledged  the  king 
had  been  veiy  gracious  to  them  in  his  concessions ;  though  he 
had  not  granted  all  that  some  of  their  brethren  wished,  yet  they 
were  contented,  only  desiring  him  that  he  would  prevail  with 
the  king,  that  the  clause  mentioned  before  might  be  left  out, 
iHiich,  they  protested,  was  moved  by  them  for  the  king's  own 
end^  and  Uiat  they  might  show  their  obedience  to  him,  and 
resolution  to  do  him  service.  For  they  were  resolved  them- 
selves to  do  what  the  king  wished ;  first  to  reconcile  the 
people,  who  for  near  twenty  years  had  not  been  acquainted 
with  that  form,  by  informing  them  that  it  contained  much 
piety  and  devotion,  and  might  be  lawfully  used ;  and  then  that 
they  would  begin  to  use  it  themselves,  and  by  degrees  accustom 
the  people  to  it,  which  they  said  would  have  a  better  effect  than 
if  the  clause  were  in  the  declaration.  For  they  should  be  thought 
in  their  persuasions  to  comply  only  with  the  king's  declaration^ 
and  to  merit  from  his  majesty,  and  not  to  be  moved  from  the 
conscience  of  the  duty,  and  so  they  should  take  that  occasion  to 
manifest  their  zeal  to  please  the  king.  And  they  feared  there 
would  be  other  ill  consequences  from  it  by  the  waywardness  of 
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the  cotninoh  peopt^)  who  were  to  be  treated  with  skill,  and 
Wduld  not  b^  previliled  upon  all  kt  oiice.  The  king  Was  io  be 
pr^^nt  the  hekt  hiorniiig,  to  hear  th6  declaration  read  ifie  last 
tinie  before  both  ptlrties,  atid  then  the  ChahcelTor  told  him,  in  the 
pi'eseticif  of  tlil  the  ie^t,  ivhat  thfe  ministers  had  desired,  which 
they  again  enlarged  upon,  with  the  same  protestations  of  their 
fiesoltitiohs,  ill  such  &  manner  that  his  ihajestjr  believed  they 
Aiearit  hohestly,  and  th^'  datise  wa^  left  out.  But  the  declara- 
tion Was  ho  sootier  published,  than,  observing  that  the  people 
^erfe  ^eif^rally  satisfied  with  it,  they  sent  their  emissaries 
abtotid,  ahd  ihatiy  of  their  letters  were  intercepted,  aiid  parti- 
cularly fl  lett^f  from  Mf.  Calamy,  to  a  leadiiig  minister  iri 
Sdinets^tshirii,  t^fier^by  h^  advised  and  ihtreated  him  that  h^ 
ktid  His  ffifend^  Would  Continue  sLitd  persist  in  the  use  of  tn^ 
Dfr^tf  6^,  and  by  Ao  meand  4dmit  the  Comihori  Prayer  in  their 
Churches  i  f6r  thiis  h^  friad^  no  (]uestioh  but  that  they  shdtila 
pftikii  fiirth^f  with  the  kihg  than  h£  had  yet  consented  ib  in 

nU  declamiofi ! 

^  The  6ther  ihstance  was,  that  as  sooii  as  the  declaration 
Wdd  ptinted,  th€  kitig  reicdved  a  petition  iii  tlie  name  of  the 
xKyster s  5f  LofidbU,  and  m«tny  btfae^  of  the'  Same  bpiiiioh  with 
thefn^  Wn6  had  sifbl^ribed  thai  petition,  amongst  whom  nbhS 
of  tho^  ¥thti  had  aitehded  th^  king  in  those  conferences  had 
ttfeifr  names,  they  gave  hid  majesty  humble  thanks  for  the 
grace  he'  hdd  i'oudhsafed  to  dhow  iii  his  declaration,  which  th\l/ 
deceived  if  Aft  eftrheist  of  his  fhture  goodness  and  cohd^sceh- 
AtHij  in  ^^aiitiftg  all  those  other  concesdiohs,  which  were 
&fMofliteIy  nec'essafjr  tot  the  liberty  bf  their  conscience,  and 
desired,  with  infiportufiity  knd  ill  manners,  that  the  wearing  the 
tfttffilieej  Hhd  the  using  the  cross  in  baptism,  might  be  absolutely 
Abolished  out  of  the  ehtirch,  ad  b(^]hg  scandalotis  to  all  men  of 
tender  consciences !  Ptom  these  two  instances,  all  men  may 
(^brieltkde  that  txothjng  hut  a  seVefe  execution  of  the  law  can 
jir'etatF  upori  thdt  class  Of  hren  to  Conform  to  government/'* 

Ott  this  account  of  Clarendon's  miicli  might  be  said  to  show 
it«  maecuracy  ahd  unfairness.  It  Alight  be  inferred  from  what 
Be  says,  that  tlte  only  mAttei'  of  difference  a(bout  the  declara- 
tiorf,  tespeeted  the  king's  use  of  the  Litifrgy  in  his  private 
iAtkptli  &<<d  hl»  wish  that  ftose  who  hsed  it  might  recommend 
it  to  ethers^    Whemas  I  cannot  peteeive  th&t  the  ministers 
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dl!|«!ted  lb  Uib  ftl  ttlli  or  ^ferf«d  fihy  fittest  thAt  ihe  ckiise 
od  thto  subject  fthOuM  be  omitled.  Ba^te^  it  is  eerlaiti,  cdiild 
hs^e  b««fi  M  party  to  ittch  A  d^tnAhi.  lli^  |»«titioti  diraWti  iap 
by  hfm  ftir  his  brethren,  at  fiM  irt^ht  bf  tM  dtolardtldil,  btit 
wbieh  was  tioi  adot)ted^  t<dntMn^  no  rdfereiit^e  to  any  such  Ibiiig ; 
tHlkh  it  Hltftt  haVe  done  had  it  be^h  iii^isted  dhl  ks  Claf^ndoh 
Mens^  And  in  hMi  the  d^Iafittibfi,  ii  published,  cOhHtifis  thft 
king's  requtilt  thai  ^e  fnilristert  Wotild  f^eoiiiffl^hd  th<  Pfkj^fs 

boolt. 

lastettd  bf  th6i^  b^itig  dl^sikll^fled  ¥tm  thb  ktng'it  dtfckfttfott, 
tfl  alt^ed  id  CfOnfofttllty  With  mtit  of  flt^r  Wishes  j  if  is  apf^a^ 
itmt  ftotil  BaStter*!  ba^rirtiT^^  h<tt¥  ifttich  hi<  aHd  M6st  bf  hi* 
bretbreb  hgjbiced  \ti  k^  aitd  that  they  cbtisideted  titfle  inbref  hMle#^ 
sftry  fi)f  lh«i#  sHliSfaetiott  ill  to  th^  fdlfllbient  of  fh^  {ifdthii^ 
sMiiiiMd  id  if^  abd  ^asdtng  M  ibtb  b  )a#; 

'Ali^  da^ietty  cbtfU'gied  bn  ealatiiy  is  rmiHi  6ii  {h6  iM^ 
dawe  of  kttefS  ptmhiisd  ^  )]ie  int^teeptt^d*  thb  HiMh  ddbVH^ 
aiatol  6^m  bf  ^fMf  fey  a  prim^  tninistiji-,  bbt  thb  ttiosrf  fillbnbdt 
of  all  Ufada  bf  evid^bl!^.  Th6  iibiidtiee  ehttr|^d  ii  iidt  ednsist- 
enl  wHh  the  g^H^rbt  ^h&flUfteir  of  Calattiy^  with  fht  ftrdtiVe§  by 
irtiith  it  is  eobceifabte  he  should  ht^t  be^  dbteated  at  th«  thife j 
or  irith  the  fiM!%  thbl  sbbs^qwhfi  tb  this  ditfcbfety  6f  hi!^  &ed- 
dtary^  a  1^tsh<t^ck  Was  tir^d  Uptih  hinfl,  by  Clar^bdon  hibiself. 

The  rotfob  why  the  thank*  piresented  by  the  LbiidbH  nilnii^- 
tita  fer  his  maje^ty'd  d«<slafaiMt^  {mith  abouhd^  Mfb  Citpre^-^ 
nons  of  loyalty  and  gratitude  for  his  giiHAdtis  eoncite^iobs^}  Wehi* 
o«t  s«ib!seribed  by  tllose  n^o  had  Waited  updn  the^  kin^,  Wa*  itot, 
at  Clarendon  ibrimmMs^  disaAkctibti  tb  hiM^  bild  disrippohifbi^ 
that  tb«  deelaratiob  was  gen^ndly  iie<i^ptable;  The  ihifri^ef* 
of  London,  it  appear*^  diiffered  ambHK  ihebist^Ii^  M  td  the  pro- 
pri^y  of  thanUbg  his  maj^ity  fdr  the  dec W&ttob^  ofl  the  gfrboifd 
that  ia  teplkfd  th^ir  approbation  of  bishops  and  arcfhbi^ho^, 
&a.f  Md  Old  Afthm^  Jaehton^  Whb  had  pi'es^ht^d  ifaif  Bfbte  tb 
Charlea  M  his  ebtry  into  London,  decidedly  opposed  their 
dafaig  ad|  bofltraiy  to  the  wishes  of  Baxter  atlff  others. 

As  eort^lttsive  eirldenee  how  litUe  the  aathority  of  Chrr^doii 
is  worth  in  this  affair^  thb  itnipOrttibity  and  in  nfabners  bf  whi^h 
he  aecitaes  the  Mdisters  has  no  fcmndatibn  in  &et,  fdr  the  Ian-, 
gaage  which  he  aatflbes  to  ihebi  does  not  oe<far  in  the  paper  ta 
lAUk  ba  rbfefs^  Ho  grossly  misrepresents  the  petition  Which 
tbay  piMartod*>'^ 
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This  attempt  of  Clarendon  to  throw  the  blame  of  the  treat- 
ment which  the  Nonconformists  experienced  upon  their  unrea- 
sonableness and  duplicity,  is  the  pitiful  shift  of  a  man  who  must 
have  been  haunted  by  a*  consciousness  of  the  undeserved  iirju- 
ries  which  he  had  been  the  chief  means  of  inflicting  upon 
others ;  and  who  makes  an  impotent  attempt  to  get  rid  of  the 
guilt  and  the  odium  which  attach  to  his  conduct.  It  is  more 
surprising,  however,  that  such  a  man  as  Heber  could  allege, 
that  the  only  differences  between  the  parties  respected  '^  the 
form  and  colour  of  an  ecclesiastical  garment,  the  wording  of  a 
prayer,  or  the  injunction  of  kneeling  at  the  sacrament."'  He 
does  not,  indeed,  justify  the  conduct  of  the  ruling  powers  ;  but 
he  entirely  forgets,  that  the  question  at  issue  really  was,  whe- 
ther conscience^  be  it  well  or  ill  informed,  must  submit  to  the 
authority  of  men,  or  be  subject  to  the  authority  of  God  only. 
The  Nonconformists  believed  certain  things  to  be  unlawful  in 
the  worship  of  God ;  the  leaders  of  the  church  said,  ^^  We  admit 
that  they  are  not  of  divine  authority,  but  they  are  enacted  by  us, 
we  believe  them  to  be  good,  you  must  therefore  submit  to  them, 
or  be  thrown  out/'  Holding  the  views  which  the  Nonconform- 
ists did,  they  must  have  ceased  to  be  Christians,  had  they  hot 
chosen  to  obey  God  rather  than  men.  For  this  conduct,  instead 
of  being  reproached  as  narrow-minded  and  bigoted  sectari- 
ans who  involved  the  nation  in  blood  and  mischief  for  trifles, 
they  deserve  to  be  held  in  everlasting  remembrance,  as  sufferers 
for  pure  and  undefiled  religion. 

The  gratification  of  Baxter,  from  the  apparent  adoption  in 
the  declaration  of  some  of  the  phrases  contended  for  by  the 
ministers,  was  not  destined  to  be  of  long  continuance.  Nothfaig 
more  was  intended  by  the  court  than  the  amusement  of  the 
parties,  till  every  thing  was  sufficiently  ripe  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  its  real  intentions.  To  carry  on  the  same  scheme  of 
political  deception,  it  was  thought  desirable  to  make  some  of 
the  leading  ministers  bishops.  Not  that  they  wanted  such 
bishops ;  but  because  it  was  the  most  effectual  method  of  silen- 
cing such  men,  and  destroying  their  influence  with  their  own 
party.  It  succeeded  with  some,  but  not  with  Baxter.  He  gives 
the  following  account  of  the  oflers  which  were  made  to  himself, 
and  of  the  grounds  on  which  he  rejected  them. 

'*A  little  before  the  meeting  about  the  king's  declai'ation. 
Colonel  Birch  came  to  me,  as  from  the  Lord  Chancellor,  to  per- 
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miade  me  to  take  the  bishoprick  of  Hereford,  for  he  had  bought 
the  bishop's  house  at  Whitburne,  and  thought  to  make  a  better 
baigain  with  me  than  with  another,  and,  therefore,  finding  that 
the  lord  chancellor  intended  me  the  offer  of  one,  he  desired  it 
might  be'  that.  I  thought  it  best  to  give  them  no  positive  denial 
till  I  saw  the  utmost  of  their  intents:  and  I  perceived  that 
Colonel  Birch  came  privately,  that  a  bishoprick  might  not  be 
publicly  refused,  and  to  try  whether  I  would  accept  it,  that  eke 
it  might  not  be  offered  me;  for  he  told  me  that  they  would 
not  bear  such  a  repulse.  I  told  him  tliat  I  was  resolved  never 
to  be  bishop  of  Hereford,  and  that  I  did  not  think  I  should  ever 
see  cause  to  take  any  bishoprick ;  but  I  could  give  no  positive, 
answer  till  I  saw  the  king's  resolutions  about  the  way  of  church 
government :  for  if  the  old  diocesan  frame  continued,  he  knew 
we  could  never  accept  or  own  it.  After  this,  not  having  a  flat 
denial,  he  came  again  and  again  to  Dr.  Reynolds,  Mr.  Calamy^ 
and  myself  tc^ther,  to  importune  us  all  to  accept  the  offer,  for 
the  bishoprick  of  Norwich  was  offered  to  Dr.  Reynolds,  and 
Coventry  and  Litchfield  to  Mr.  Calamy;  but  he  had  no  positive 
answer,  but  the  same  from  me  as  before.  At  last,  the  day  that  the 
king's  declaration  came  out,  when  I  was  with  the  lord  chancellor, 
who  did  all,  he  asked  me  whether  I  would  acceptof  a  bishoprick ; 
1  told  him  that  if  he  had  asked  me  that  question  the  day  before, 
I  could  easily  have  answered  him  that  in  conscience  I  could 
not  do  it ;  for  though  I  could  live  peaceably  under  whatever 
government  the  king  should  set  up,  I  could  not  have  a  hand  in 
executing  it.  But  having,  as  I  was  coming  to  him,  seen  the 
king's  declaration,  and  seeing  that  by  it  the  government  is  so 
far  altered  as  it  is,  I  took  myself  for  the  church's  sake  exceed- 
ingly beholden  to  his  lordship  for  those  moderations;  and  my 
desire  to  promote  the  happiness  of  the  church,  which  that 
moderation  tendeth  to,  did  make  me  resolve  to  take  that  course 
which  tendeth  most  thereto.  Whether  to  take  a  bishoprick 
be  the  way,  I  was  in  doubt,  and  desired  some  further  time  for 
consideration.  But  if  his  lordship  would  procure  us  the  settle- 
ment of  the  matter  of  that  declaration,  by  passing  it  into  a  law, 
I  promised  him  to  take  that  way  in  which  I  might  most  serve 
the  public  peace. 

**  Dr.  Reynolds,  Mr.  Calamy,  and  myself,  had  some  speeches 
together  about  it ;  and  we  all  thought  that  abishoprick  might  be 
accepted  according  to  the  description  of  the  declaration,  vnthout 
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any  violation  of  the  covenant,  or  owning  the  ancient  prelacy  :^ 
but  all  the  doubt  was  whether  this  declaration  would  be  made  a 
law  as  was  then  expected,  or  whether  it  were  but  a  temporary' 
means  to  draw  us  on  till  we  came  up  to  all  the  diocesans  desired. 
]Vlr.  Calamy  desired  that  we  might  all  go  together,  and  all 
refuse  or  all  accept  it. 

''  Bv  this  time  the  rumour  of  it  fled  abroad,  and  the  voice  of 
the  city  made  a  difference.  For  though  they  wished  that  none 
/)f  us  should  be  bishops,  the  said  Dr.  Reynolds  and  Mr.  Bax-* 
ter,  being  known  to  be  for  moderate  episcopacy,  their  acceptance 
would  be  less  scandalous ;  but  if  Mr.  Calamy  should  accept  it, 
who  had  preached,  and  written,  and  done  so  much  against  it 
(which  were  then  at  large  recited),  never  Presbyterian  would  be 
trusted  for  his  sake.  So  that  the  clamour  was  very  loud  againat 
his  acceptance  of  it :  and  Mr.  Matthew  Newcomen,  his  brother- 
in-law,  and  many  more,  wrote  to  me  earnestly  to  dissuade  him. 

'^  For  my  own  part,  1  resolved  against  it  at  the  first,  but  not  as 
a  thing  which  I  judged  unlawful  in  itself  as  described  in  the 
king's  declaration :  but  I  knew  that  it  would  take  me  off  my 
writing.  I  looked  to  have  most  of  the  godly  ministers  cast 
out ;  and  what  good  could  be  done  by  ignorant,  vile,  inca- 
pable men  ?  I  feared  that  this  declaration  was  but  for  present 
use,  and  that  shortly  it  would  be  revoked  or  nullified  ;  and  if  so, 
I  doubted  not  but  the  laws  would  prescribe  such  work  for 
bishops,  in  silencing  ministers,  and  troubling  honest  Christians 
for  their  conscience,  and  ruling  the  vicious  with  greater  lenity^ 
as  that  I  had  rather  have  the  meanest  employment  among  men. 
My  judgment  was  also  fully  resolved  against  the  lawfulness  of 
the  old  diocesan  frame. 

^'  But  when  Dr.  Reynolds  and  Mr.  Calamy  asked  my  thoughts, 
I  told  them  that,  distinguishing  between  what  is  simply,  and 
what  is  by  accident,  evil,  I  thought  that  as  episcopacy  is  described 
in  the  king's  declaration,  it  is  lawfiil  when  better  cannot  be 
had ;  but  yet  scandal  might  make  it  unfit  for  some  men  more 
than  others.  To  Mr.  Calamy  therefore  I  wodld  give  no  counsel, 
but  for  Dr.  Reynolds,  I  persuaded  him  to  accept  it,  so  be  it  he 
would  publicly  declare  that  he  took  it  on  the  terms  of  the 
king's  declaration,  and  would  lay  it  down  when  he  could'  no 

^  It  requires  a  considerable  portioD  of  the  dittioguifihing  powers  of  Baxter  to 
undecatand  how  tbe  acceptance  of  a  bishoprick,  on  any  such  footing  at  it  was 
lUbtly  to  be  placed,  wai  consistent  with  the  principles  of  the  covenant 
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hngtr  exercise  it  on  those  terms.  Only  I  left  it  to  his  considera* 
tion  whether  it  would  be  better  to  stay  till  he  saw  what  thsy 
would  do  with  the  declaration ;  and  for  myself,  I  was  confident 
1  should  see  cause  to  refuse  it. 

^  When  I  came  to  the  lord  chancellor  the  next  day  save  one, 
he  asked  me  of  my  resolution,  and  put  me  to  it  so  suddenly,  that 
I  was  forced  to  delay  no  longer,  but  told  him  that  I  could  not 
accept  it  for  several  reasons.  And  it  was  not  the  least  that  I 
thought  I  could  better  serve  the  church  without  it,  if  he  would 
but  prosecute  the  establishment  of  the  terms  granted  j  and 
because  I  thought  it  would  be  ill  taken  if  I  refused  it  upon 
any  but  acceptable  reasons.  But  as  writing  would  serve  best 
against  misreports  hereafter,  I  the  next  day  put  a  letter  into  tlit 
lord  chancellor's  hand,  which  he  took  in  good  part;  in  which 
I  concealed  most  of  my  reasons,  but  gave  the  best,  and  used 
more  freedom  in  my  further  requests  than  I  expected  should 
have  any  good  success.''^ 

As  this  letter  contains  some  of  Baxter's  views  of  the  state  of 
things  which  then  existed,  and  suggests  to  the  lord  chancellor 
measures  which,  if  adopted,  he  supposed  would  both  advance 
the  interests  of  the  church,  and  gratify  the  Nonconformists^  I 
shall  present  it  entire.  Whether  he  had  any  reasons  for  believ- 
ing that  the  persons  whom  he  mentions  would  accept  of  bi- 
shoprics, cannot  now  be  aBcertained.  It  has  rarely  happened 
that  such  a  situation  has  been  so  completely  in  the  power  of  an 
individual  to  accept,  whose  principles  did  not  stand  in  the  way 
of  his  acceding  to  it,  but  who  honourably  declined  it  for  him* 
self,  and  so  ingenuously  recommended  others. 

**  My  Lord, 

^*  Your  great  favour  and  condescension  encourage  me  tQ 
give  you  more  of  my  sense  of  the  business  which  your  lordship 
ivas  pleased  to  propound.  1  was,  till  I  saw  the  declaration,  much 
dejected,  and  resolved  against  a  bishoprick  as  unlawful ;  but, 
finding  there  more  than  on  October  22d.,  that  his  majesty 
grants  us  the  pastor*s  consent,  that  the  rural  dean  with  the 
whole  ministry  may  exercise  as  much  persuasive  pastoral  power 
as  1  could  desire,  and  that  subscription  is  abated  in  th^  unlver* 
sities,'&c.  Finding  such  happy  concessions  in  the  great  point 
of  parochial  power  and  discipline,  and  in  the  liturgy  and  cere- 
monies, my  soul  rejoiced  in  thankfulness  to  God  and  his 
instromciits,  and  my  conscience  presently  told  me  it  was  my 

^  Life,  psrt  il.  pp.  281, 282. 
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duty  to  do  my  best  with  myself  and  others,  as  far  as  I  had  in* 
terest  and  opportunity,  to  suppress  all  sinful  discontents ;  and 
having  competent  materials  now  put  into  my  hands,  without 
which  I  could  have  done  nothing,  to  persuade  all  my  brethren 
to  thankfulness  and  obedient  submission  to  the  government* 
Being  raised  to  some  joyful  hopes  of  seeing  the  beginning 
of  a  happy  union,  I  shall  crave  your  lordship's  pardon  for  pre* 
suming  what  further  endeavours  will  be  necessary  to  accomplish 
it.  1.  If  your  lordship  will  endeavour  to  get  the  declaration 
passed  into  an  act.  2.  If  you  will  speedily  procure  a  commis- 
sion to  the  persons  that  are  equally  to  be  deputed  to  that  work^ 
to  review  the  Common  Prayer-book,  according  to  the  declara-. 
tioHk  3.  If  you  will  further  effectually  the  restoration  of  able, 
faithful  ministers,  who  are  lately  removed,  who  have,  and  will 
have,  great  interest  in  the  sober  part  of  the  people,  to  a  settled 
station  of  service  in  the  church.  4.  If  you  will  open  some  way 
for  the  ejection  of  the  insufficient,  scandalous,  and  unable.  5. 
If  you  will  put  as  many  of  our  persuasion  as  you  can  into 
bishopricks,  if  it  may  be,  more  tlian  three.  6.  If  you  will  desire 
the  bishops  to  place  some  of  them  in  inferior  places  of  trust, 
especially  rural  deaneries,  which  is  a  station  suitable  to  us,  in 
that  it  hath  no  salary  or  maintenance,  nor  coercive  power,  but 
that  simple,  pastoral,  persuasive  power  which  we  desire.  This 
much  will  set  us  all  in  joint. 

'*  And,  for  my  own  part,  I  hope,  by  letters  this  very  week,  to 
disperse  the  seeds  of  satisfaction  into  many  counUes  of  England.^ 
My  conscience  commanding  me  to  make  this  my  very  work  and 
business,  unless  the  things  granted  should  be  reversed,  which 
God  forbid.  I  must  profess  to  your  lordship  that  I  am  utterly 
against  accepting  of  a  bishoprick,  because  I  am  conscious  that  it 
will  overmatch  my  sufficiency,  and  affright  me  with  the  thought 
of  my  account  for  so  great  an  undertaking.  Especially,  because 
it  will  very  much  disable  me  from  an  effectual  promoting  of 
the  church's  peace.  As  men  will  question  all  my  argumentations 
and  persuasions,  when  they  see  me  in  the  dignity  which  I  plead 
for,  but  will  take  me  to  speak  my  conscience  impartially,  when  I 
am  but  as  one  of  themselves ;  so  I  must  profess  to  your  lord- 
ship that  it  will  stop  my  own  mouth  that  I  cannot  for  shame  speak 
half  so  freely  as  now  I  can  and  will,  if  God  enable  me,  for  obe- 


k  How  diflferent  is  thii  ffom  CUreDdon*s  representation  of  tlie  behaviottr  of 
the  ministers  in  London  towards  their  brethren  in  the  country ! 
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dietice  and  peace;  while  I  know  that  the  hearers  will  be  thinking 
I  am  pleading  for  myself.     I  therefore  humbly  crave 

**That  your  lordship  will  put  some  able  man  of  our  persua-' 
sion  into  the  place  which  you  intend  for  me,  though  I  now  think 
that  Dr.  Reynolds  and  Mr.  Calamy  may  better  accept  of  a 
bishoprick  than  I,  which.  I  hope  your  lordship  will  promote.  I 
shall  presume  to  offer  some  choice  to  your  consideration :  Dr. 
Francis  Roberts,  of  Wrington,  in  Somersetshire,  known  by  his 
works ;  Mr.  Froyzall,  of  Clun,  in  Shropshire  and  Hereford  dio« 
cese,  a  man  of  great  worth  and  good  interest;  Mr.  Daniel 
Cawdrey,'  of  Billing,  in  Northamptonshire ;  Mr.  Anthony  Bur- 
gess, of  Sutton  Coldfield,  in  Warwickshire— -all  known  by  their 
printed  works;  Mr.  John  Trap,  of  Gloucestershire ;  Mr.  Ford, 
of  Exeter;  Mr.  Hughes,  of  Plymouth ;  Mr.  Bampfield,  of  Sher^- 
bome;  Mr.  Woodbridge,  of  Newbury;  Dr.  Chambers,  Dr. 
Bryan,  and  Dr.  Grew,  all  of  Coventry;  Mr.  Brinsley,  of  Yar- 
mouth ;  Mr.  Porter,  of  Whitchurch  in  Shropshire;  Mr.  Gilpin, 
of  Cumberland ;  Mr.  Bowles,  of  York ;  Dr.  Temple,  of  Bramp- 
ton, in  Warwickshire  :  I  need  name  no  more. 

''Secondly:  That  you  will  believe  I  as  thankftilly  ac- 
knowledge your  lordship's  favour  as  if  I  were  by  it  possessed 
of  a  bishoprick :  and  if  your  lordship  continue  in  those  inten- 
tions, I  shall  thankfully  accept  it  in  any  other  state  or  relation 
that  may  further  my  service  to  the  church  and  to  his  ma- 
jesty. But  I  desire,  for  the  fore-mentioned  reasons,  that  it 
may  be  no  cathedral  relation.  And  whereas  the  vicar  of  the 
parish  where  I  have  lived  will  not  resign,  but  accept  me  only  as 
his  curate,  if  your  lordship  would  procure  him  some  prebendary, 
or  other  place  of  competent  profit,  for  I  dare  not.  mention  him* 
to  any  pastoral  charge,  or  place  that  requireth  preaching,  that 
so  he  might  resign  that  vicarage  to  me,  without  his  loss,  accord- 
ing  to  the  late  act  before  December ;  for  the  sake  of  that  town 
of  Kidderminster,  I  should  take  it  as  a  very  great  favour.  But 
if  there  be  any  great  inconvenience  or  difficulties  in  the  way,  I 
can  well  be  content  to  be  his  curate.  I  crave  your  lordship's 
pardon  for  this  trouble,  which  your  own  condescension  has 
drawn  upon  you,  and  remain,"  &c.*° 

This  letter,  which  is  dated  the  1st  of  November  1660,  states 
clearly  Baxter's  approbation  of  the  king's  declaration,  and  his 

*  It  U  sin^lar  that  Baxter  should  have  proposed  Cawdrey  for  a  hitfioprick; 
He  was  ooe  of  the  most  decided,  indeed  viuleut,  Presbyterians  of  the  times. 
-  Life^  part  ii.  pp.  283^284. 
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anxioiu  desire  that  it  might  be  put  on  the  footing  of  law,  and 
fairly  and  fully  acted  upon.  The  requests  whieh  the  letter  makesj 
were  not  unreasonable  in  themselves,  or  in  reference  to  the  state 
of  parties  at  the  time,  though  not  likely  to  be  all  complied  with. 
The  letter  as  a  whole,  is  an  admirable  qpecimen  of  the  simpli- 
city, integrity,  and  disinterestedness  of  Baxter. 

'^Mr.  Calamy,''  he  says,  *^  blamed  me  for  giving  in  my  denial 
alone,  before  we  had  resolved  together  what  to  do.  But  I  told 
him  the  truth,  that  being  upon  other  necessary  business  with  the 
lord  chancellor,  he  put  me  to  it  on  the  sudden,  so  that  1  could 
not  conveniendy  delay  my  answer. 

'^Dr.  Reynolds  almost  as  suddenly  accepted,  saying,  that 
some  friend  had  taken  out  the  cong^  d'elire  for  him  without  his 
knowledge.  He  read  to  me  a  profession  directed  to  the  king, 
which  he  had  written,  where  he  professed  that  be  took  a  bishop 
and  a  presbyter  to  differ  not  ordine  but  gradu  ;  that  a  bishop 
was  but  the  chief  presbyter,  and  that  he  was  not  to  ordain 
or  govern  but  with  his  presbyters'  assistance  anti  consent; 
that  he  accepted  of  the  place  as  described  in  the  king's  de- 
claration, and  not  as  it  stood  before  in  England ;  and  that  he 
would  no  longer  hold  or  exercise  it  than  he  could  do  it  on  these 
term8«  To  this  sense  it  was,  and  he  told  me  that  he  would 
offer  it  the  king  when  he  accepted  of  the  place ;  but  whether 
he  did  or  not  I  cannot  tell.  He  died  in  the  bishoprick  of  Nor«» 
wich,  an.  1676.'^ 

''  Mr.  Calamy  long  suspended  his  answer,  so  that  that  bishop- 
rick  was  long  undisposed  of;  till  he  saw  the  issue  of  all  of  our 
treaty,  which  easily  resolved  him.^  Dr.  Manton  was  offered  the 
deanery  of  Rochester,  and  Dr.  Bates,  the  deanery  of  Coventry 

^  ^  Dr.  Reynolds  was  a  person  of  gbod  learning,  respectable  talents,  and 
decided  piety*  It  appears  that  Baxter  thought  he  mi|^ht,  condstendy  with  hia 
principles,  accept  a  biaboprick.  Reynolds  does  not  appear  to  have  believed 
la  the  jut  dtvmaim  uf  any  form  of  church  government,  and  therefore  he 
could  have  no  conscientious  objections  to  a  bishoprick,  and  probably  thou^^ht 
he  mif^ht  be  able  to  serve  the  Nonconformists  more  in  that  capacity, 
than  had  he  remained  one  of  themselvea.  He  i^peart  to  have  managed  th« 
see  of  Norwich  with  great  moderation,  though,  even  there,  much  suflfering 
was  endured  $  many  of  the  Nonconformists  being  prosecuted  by  the  bishop's 
chancellor,  though,  it  is  said,  greatly  against  the  bi»hop*s  will.  See  Chalmers* 
*  Life  of  Reynold!,'  prefiied  to  his  works,  and  the '  Cotifonnist's  Plea  for  the 
Nonconibrmlst,'  part  iv.  p.  67. 

o  it  woald  have  been  honourable  to  the  character  of  Dr.  Calamy  had  he 
refused  the  bishoprick  in  a  more  prompt  and  decided  manner.  It  is  evident 
that  he  cast  a  longing,  lingering  look  towards  it,  and  said  ntiUt  qntcopari  with 
tome  reluctance.   Nothfaig  seems  to  hare  prevented  lus  acceptance  bat  the 
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md  Litchfield,  which  they  both  after  some  time  refused*  And,  as 
I  heard,  Mr.  Edward  Bowles  was  offered  the  deanery  of  York,  at 
least,  which  he  refused/' 

Thus  ended  the  affair  of  the  Presbyterian  bishopricks,  which 
did  the  rejecters  more  honour  than  the  accepter.  Calamy 
seems  to  have  hesitated ;  perplexed,  it  would  appear,  by  opposite 
views  of  duty,  but  little  wishing  to  decline,  provided  he  could 
have  complied  without  compromising  his  character  and  consist- 
ency* Baxter's  promptitude  and  decision  reflect  the  greatest 
credit  on  his  disinterested  and  upright  character.  The  king's 
deqlaration  was  issued ;  and  the  London  ministers,  glad  to 
receive  any  thing  which  seemed  to  promise  protection  and  en* 
couragement  to  their  labours,  met  and  thanked  his  majesty  for 
his  moderation  and  goodness,  and  entreated  him  still  to  attend 
to  their  requests*  It  was  presented  on  the  16th  of  November^ 
1660,  by  a  number  of  the  ministers,  not  including  Baxter. 

^  Whether  this  came  to  the  king's  ears,  he  says  (or  what  eke 
it  was  that  caused  it  I  know  not,  but  presently  after  the  Earl 
of  Lauderdale  came  to  tell  me),  that  I  must  come  the  next  day 
to  the  king,  who  was  pleased  to  tell  me  that  he  sent  for  me 
only  to  signify  his  favour  to  me.  I  told  him  I  feared  my  plain 
speeches,  October  22d,  which  I  thought  the  case  in  hand  com- 
manded me  to  employ,  might  have  been  displeasing  to  him;  but 
he  told  me  that  he  was  not  offended  at  the  plainness,  free* 
dom,  or  earnestness  of  them,  but  only  when  he  thought  I  was 
not  in  the  right ;  and  that  for  my  free  speech  he  took  me  to  be 
the  honester  man.  I  suppose  this  favour  came  from  the  bishops, 
who  having  notice  of  what  last  passed,  did  think  that  now  I 
might  serve  their  interests."  p 

In  his  majesty's  declaration  it  was  intimated  that  the  liturgy 
should  be  reviewed  and  reformed,  and  certain  alterations  adopt- 
ed, to  meet  the  feelings  of  the  Nonconformists*  Baxter  frequently 
importuned  the  chancellor  to  carry  this  engagement  into  effect. 
At  last  Dr*  Reynolds  and  Mr.  Calamy  were  authorised  to  name 
the  persons  oo  their  side  to  manage  the  conference ;  and  that 

outccy  which  it  would  baTe  raised  against  his  consistency^  and  the  reoioa- 
straoces  of  his  friends.  This  fact  throws  a  greater  shade  over  bis  character  for 
deckion  than  any  thing  else  that  1  know.  He  possessed  highly  respectable 
tUeniSy  was  the  leader  of  the  ministers  of  Ix>ndon  for  many  years ;  and  must 
have  been  a  very  moderate  Presbyterian  when  he  could  deliberate  so  long 
whether  to  accept  or  to  reject  the  proferred  bishoprick.  Even  Baxter  seems  to 
tUnk,  howevrTy  he  might  have  acceded  consistently  with  his  sentiments. 
» lib,  part  iL]i»SM« 
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being  done,  a  oommiMion  under  the  great  seal  was  issued  em- 
powering the  persons  nominated  on  both  sides  to  meet  for  this 
purpose.  The  individuals  chosen,  comprehended  the  archbishop 
of  York  with  twelve  bishops  on  the  one  side,  and  eleven  Non- 
conformist ministers  on  the  other ;  with  a  provision  of  other 
individuals,  to  supply  the  places  of  any  who  might  not  be  able 
to  attend. 

'*  A  meeting  was  accordingly  appointed,  and  the  Savoy,  the 
bishop  of  London's  lodgings,  named  by  them  for  the  place. 
There  met  us,  Dr.  Frewen,  archbishop  of  York  ;  Dr.  Sheldon, 
bishop  of  London;  Dr.  Morley,  bishop  of  Worcester;  Dr. 
Saunderson,  bishop  of  Lincoln ;  Dr.  Cosins,  bishop  of  Durham; 
Dr.  Hinchman,  bishop  of  Salisbury;  Dr.  Walton,  bishop  of 
Chester ;  Dr.  Lany,  bishop  of  Peterborough ;  Dr.  King,  bishop 
of  Rochester;  Dr.  Stem,  bishop  of  Carlisle;  and  the  constantest 
man  in  attendance  of  them  all,  DK  Gauden,  bishop  of  Exeter.  On 
the  other  side  there  met.  Dr.  Reynolds,  bishop  of  Norwich ;  Mr. 
Clark,  Dr.  Spurstow,  Dr.  Lightfoot,  Dr.  Wallis,  Dr.  Manton, 
Dr.  Bates,  Dr.  Jacomb,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Rawliuson,  Mr.  Case, 
and  myself.  The  commission  being  read,  the  archbishop  ot 
York,  a  peaceable  man,  spake  first,  and  told  us  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  business,  but  perhaps  the  bishop  of  London  knew 
more  of  the  king's  mind  in  it,  and  therefore  was  fitter  to  speak 
on  it  than  he.  Tlie  bishop  of  London  told  us,  that  it  was  not 
they,  but  we  that  had  been  the  seekers  of  this  conference,  and 
who  desired  alterations  in  the  liturgy ;  and  therefore  they  had 
nothing  to  say  or  do,  till  we  brought  in  all  that  we  had  to  say 
against  it  in  writing,  and  all  the  additional  forms  and  alterations 
which  we  desired.  Our  brethren  were  very  much  against  this 
motion,  and  urged  the  king's  commission,  which  required  us  to 
meet  together,  advise,  and  consult.  They  told  him  that  by  con- 
ference we  might  perceive,  as  we  went  on,  what  each  would  yield 
to,  and  might  more  speedily  dispatch,  and  probably  obtain,  our 
end ;  whereas,  writing  would  be  a  tedious,  endless  business,  and 
we  should  not  have  that  familiarity  and  acquaintance  with  each 
other's  minds,  which  might  facilitate  our  concord.  But  the 
bishop  of  London  resolutely  insisted  on  not  doing  any  thing  till 
we  brought  in  all  our  exceptions,  alterations,  and  additions,  at 
once.  In  this  I  confess,  above  all  things  else,  I  was  wholly  of 
his  mind,  and  prevailed  with  my  brethren  to  consent ;  but,  I  con- 
jecture, for  contrary  reasons.  For,  I  suppose,  he  thought  that 
we  should  either  be  altogether  by  the  ears,  and  be  of  several 
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imnds  among  onnelyesy  at  least  in  our  new  forma ;  or  that  when 
oor  proposals  and  forms  came  to  be  scanned  by  them,  they 
siioidd  find  as  much  matter  of  exception  against  ours  as  we  did 
against  theirs ;  or  that  the  people  of  our  persuasion  would  be  dis- 
satisfied or  divided  about  it.  And  indeed  our  brethren  them* 
selves,  thought  either  all,  or  much  of  this  would  come  to  pass, 
and  our  disadvantage  would  be  exceedingly  great.  But  I  told 
them  the  reasons  of  my  opinion ;  that  we  should  quickly  agree 
on  our  exceptions,  and  that  we  should  offer  none  but  what  we 
were  agreed  on  among  ourselves.  I  reminded  them,  that  we 
were  engaged  to  offer  new  forms,  which  was  the  expedient  that 
from  the  beginning  I  had  aimed  at  Imd  brought  in,  as  the  only 
way  of  accommodation,  considering  that  they  should  be  in 
Scripture  words,  and  that  ministers  should  choose  which  forms 
they  would.  I  stated,  that  verbal  disputes  would  be  managed 
with  much  more  contention;  but,  above  all,  that  in  no  other  way 
could  our  cause  be  well  understood  by  our  people,  or  foreigners, 
or  posterity ;  but  our  conference  and  cause  would  be  misreported, 
and  published,  as  the  conference  at  Hampton  Court  was,  to  our 
prejudice,  while  none  durst  contradict  it.  On  this  plan  what 
we  said  for  our  cause,  would  come  fully  and  truly  to  the  know- 
ledge of  England,  and  of  other  nations ;  and. that  if  we  refused 
this  opportunity  of  leaving  upon  record  our  testimony  against 
corruptions,  for  a  just  and  moderate  reformation,  we  might 
never  have  the  like  again.  So  for  these  reasons,  I  told  the 
bishops  that  we  accepted  of  the  task  which  they  imposed  on 
tts ;  yet  so  as  to  bring  all  our  exceptions  at  one  time,  and  all 
onr  additions  at  another  time,  which  they  granted."^ 

There  is  doubtless  considerable  force  in  these  reasons  of 
Baxter's  for  managing  the  conference  in  writing  rather  than  by 
personal  discussion.  But  it  is  also  evident  that  the  Presby- 
terians were  completely  taken  in  the  trap  prepared  for  them. 
Hie  other  party  were  thus  left  to  assume  that  right  was  on  their 
side;  the  onus  of  objecting  in  every  case  was  thrown  on  the 
Nonconformists,  and  the  less  difficult  part  of  defending  long- 
established  usages  left  to  the  bishops.  As  they  required  to 
be  fiimished  at  once  with  every  thing  objected  to  and  re- 
quired, the  probability  was,  either  that  the  Nonconformists 
would  disagree  among  themselves,  some  perhaps  going  too 
far,  and  others  stopping  short,  and  thus  a  satisfactory  reason 
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for  refwing  cooiplianee  would  be  furhtshed.  Or^  piewttting 
•  eontiderable  niftas  of  objection  and  alteration  at  once,  a  sofli*- 
eient  pretence  would  be  afforded  for  holding  tbent  up  as  mi* 
reasonable  and  captious,  and  determined  to  be  satisfied  with 
nothing  less  than  an  entire  revolution  of  the  chureh.  The  last 
probable  result  was  that  which  took  plaee^  and  doe  use  was 
made  of  it  accordingly. 

The  NoiiconformisiSy  after  withdrawing  from  this  conference, 
in  which  they  had  only  a  choice  of  difficulties  to  encounter,  agreed 
'to  divide  among  themselves  the  task  devolved  on  them.  The  se- 
lection of  exceptions  to  the  Common  Prayer-book  they  distributed 
among  them,  and  the  additions,  or  new  forms,  they  devolved  on 
Baxter  alone.  He  immediately  set  himself  to  the  task,  and  com* 
jrfeted,  in  a  fortnight,  an  entire  liturgy ;  correcting  the  disorderly 
arrangement,  removing  the  repetitions,  and  supplying  the  defects 
of  the  Prayer-book;  which  he  considered  its  principal  faults. 
He  found,  at  the  end  of  the  fortnight,  that  his  brethren  had  not 
completed  their  part  of  the  business;  so,  to  assist  them,  he 
also  drew  up  a  paper  containing  the  exceptions  which  occurred 
to  him.  This  paper  and  his  lituigy  were  both  afterwards 
printed  by  himself.'  The  exceptions  and  alterations,  as  pre* 
sented,  are  also  printed  in  his  life.*  Few  persons  who  connder 
these  exceptions,  with  the  proposed  amendments,  if  any  tolera- 
ble degree  of  candour  be  exercised,  will  be  ready  to  maintain 
that  the  former  were  uncalled  for,  or  that  the  latter  would  not 
be  improvements.  But  where  undistinguishing  admiration  is 
directed  to  works  of  merely  human  composition,  it  cannot  be 
expected  that  any  alterations  will  be  regarded,  except  in  the 
light  of  captious  and  unnecessary  innovations. 

'^  When  the  exceptions  against  the  liturgy  were  finished,  the 
brethren  oft  read  over  the  reformed  liturgy  which  I  offered  them. 
At  first  they  would  have  had  no  rubric  or  directory^  but  bare 
prayers,  because  they  thoi^^ht  our  commission  allowed  it  not ;  at 
last  however  they  yielded  to  the  reasons  which  I  gave  them>  and 
resolved  to  take  them  in ;  but  first  to  offer  the  biabops  their 
exceptions. 

''  At  this  time  the  convocation  was  chosen ;  for  till  now  it 
was  deferred.  Had  it  been  called  when  the  kii^  came  in^  the 
inferior  clergy  would  have  been  against  the  diocesan  and  impos- 
ingway:  but  afterwards  many  hundreds  were  turned  out,  that  all 
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tfM  old  Mqoestered  raioisters  might  come  in.  And  the  opinion  of 
le-ordination  being  set  afoot^  all  those  ministers  that,  for  twenty 
years  together,  while  bishops  were  laid  aside,  had  been  ordained 
withont  diocesans,  were,  in  many  counties,  denied  any  voices  in 
the  election  of  clerks  for  the  convocationw  By  all  which  means, 
and  by  the  scruples  of  abundance  of  ministers,  who  thought  it 
unlawful  to  have  any  thing  to  do. in  the  choosing  of  such  a  kind 
of  assembly,  the  diocesan  party  wholly  carried  it  in  the  choice. 

''In  Loudon  the  election  was  appointed  to  be  in  Chri&t's 
Church,  on  the  second  day  of  May,  1661.  Tlie  London  minis- 
ters that  were  not  ejected,  proved  the  majority  against  the 
diocesan  pairty ;  and  when  I  went  to  have  joined  with  them, 
they  sent  to  me  not  to  come,  as  they  did  also  to  Mr.  Calamy ; 
90^  without  my  knowledge,  they  chose  Mr.  Calamy  and  me 
for  London.  But  they  carried  it  against  the  other  party  but  by 
tkree  voices :  and  the  bishop  of  London  having  the  power  of 
chooaing  two  out  of  four,  or  four  out  of  six,  that  are  chosen  by 
the  ministers  in  a  certain  circuit,  did  give  us  the  great  benefit 
of  being  both  left  out.  So  we  were  excused,  and  the  city  of 
London  had  no  derk  in  the  convocation.^  How  should  I  have 
been  then  baited,  and  what  a  vexatious  place  should  I  have  had 
in  such  a  convocation  I 

^  On  the  fourth  day  of  May,  we  had  a  meeting  with 
the  bishops,  where  we  gave  in  our  fafer  of  exceptions  to 
them,  which  they  received.  The  seventh  was  a  meeting  at 
Sioo  College,  of  all  the  London  ministers,  for  the  choice  of  a 
president  and  assistants  ibr  the  next  year ;  where  some  of  the 
Presbyterians,  upon  a  petty  scruple,  absenting  themselves,  the 
diocesan  party  carried  it,  and  so  got  the  possession  and  rule  of 
the  college.  The  eighth,  the  new  parliament  and  convocation 
aal  down,  being  constituted  of  those  fitted  and  devoted  to  the 
dioeesan  interest.  On  the  two-and- twentieth  of  the  month^ 
hy  order  of  parliament,  the  national  vow  and  covenant  was  burnt 
in  the  street,  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman. 

''When  the  brethren  came  to  examine  the  reformed  liturgy, 
and  had  frequently  read  it  over,  they  passed  it  at  last  in  the 
same  wonb  that  I  had  written  it,  save  only  that  they  put  out  a 
few  lines  in  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  where  the 

*  This  U  only  ooe  of  many  proofs  of  the  enmity  of  Sheldon  to  the  whole 
Nonoonformitt  perty^  and  of  his  determiuatioo  to  thwart  them  every  way  in 
his  power.  Rather  than  have  Calamy  and  Baxter,  he  deprived  Loiuton  of  its 
proper  representatives  in  the  coavocstioa. 
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word  ''  offering ''  tvas  used ;  and  they  put  out  a  page  of  reasons 
for  infant  baptism,  which  I  had  annexed  to  that  office,  thinking 
it  unnecessary.  They  also  put  the  larger  litany  into  ah  appen- 
dix, as  thinicing  it  too  long ;  and  Dr.  Wallis  was  desired  to 
draw  up  the  prayer  for  the  king,  which  is  his  work,  being  after- 
wards somewhat  altered  by  us.  We  agreed  to  put  before  it  a 
short  address  to  the  bishops,  professing  our  readiness  in  debate 
to  yield  to  the  shortening  of  any  thing  which  should  be  too  long, 
and  to  the  altering  of  any  thing  that  should  be  found  amiss. 

'^  As  I  foresaw  what  was  likely  to  >  be  the  end  of  our  confer- 
ence, I  desired  the  brethren  that  we  might  draw  up  a  plain  and 
earnest  petition  to  the  bishops,  to  yield  to  such  terms  of  peace 
and  concord  as  they  themselves  did  confess  to  be  lawful  to  be 
yielded  to:  for  though  we  were  equals  in  the  king's  commission^ 
yet  we  are  commanded  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  if  it  be  possible^ 
and  as  much  as  in  us  lieth,  to  live  peaceably  with  all  men.  If 
we  were  denied,  it  would  satisfy  our  consciences,  and  justify  us 
before  all  the  world,  much  more  than  if  we  only  disputed  for  it. 
However,  we  might  this  way  have  an  opportunity  to  produce 
our  reasons  for  peace,  which  else  we  were  not  likely  to  have. 

'*  This  motion  was  accepted,  and  I  was  desired  to  draw  up 
the  petition,  which  I  did,  and  being  examined,  was,  with  a  word 
or  two  of  alteration,  consented  to.  When  we  met  with  the  bi- 
shops, to  deliver  in  these  papers,  I  was  required  to  deliver  them : 
and,  if  it  were  possible,  to  get  audience  for  the  petition  before  all 
the  company.  I  told  them,  that  though  we  were  equals  in  the 
present  work,  and  our  appointed  business  was  to  treat,  yet  we 
were  conscious  of  our  place  and  duty,  and  had  drawn  up  a  peti- 
tion to  them,  which,  though  somewhat  long,  1  humbly  craved 
their  consent  that  I  might  read.  Some  were  against  it,  and  so 
they  would  have  been  generally  if  they  had  known  what  was 
io  it ;  but  at  last  they  yielded  to  it ;  but  their  patience  was  never 
so  put  to  it  by  us  as  in  hearing  so  long  and  ungrateful  a  petition. 
When  I  had  read  it.  Dr.  Gunning  began  a  long  and  vehement 
speech  against  it :  to  which,  when  he  came  to  the  end,  I  replied; 
but  I  was  interrupted  in  the  midst  of  my  reply,  and  was  fain  to 
bear  it,  because  they  had  been  patient  with  so  much  ado  so  long 
before.  I  delivered  them  the  petition  when  I  had  read  it,  and 
with  it,  a  fair  copy  of  our  reformed  liturgy,  called  additional 
forms  and  alterations  of  theirs.  They  received  both,  and  so  we 
departed."* 
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Tbat  there  was  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  bishops  to 
yield  any  thing,  is  very  evident  from  the  whole  of  their  conduct. 
The  commission  onlv  extended  for  three  months,  a  considerable 
part  of  which  had  already  expired,  either  in  debating  how  the 
business  should  be  managed,  or  in  preparing  papers,  instead  of 
conferring  together  in  an  amicable  manner.  What  follows  in 
Baxter's  account  of  the  affair,  will  show  that  agreement  had 
neither  been  contemplated  nor  intended,  from  the  beginning. 

^  After  all  this,  when  the  bishops  were  to  have  sent  us  two 
pqiers,  one  of  their  concessions,  how  much  they  would  alter  of 
the  liturgy  as  excepted  against,  and  the  other  of  their  accept- 
ance of  our  offered  forms  or  reasons  against  them  ;  instead  of 
both  these,  a  good  while  after,  they  sent  us  such  a  paper  as  they 
did  before,  of  their  reasonings  against  all  our  exceptions,  with* 
out  any  abatements  or  alterations  at  all  that  are  worth  the 
naming.  Our  brethren,  seeing  what  they  were  resolved  to  bring 
it  to,  and  how  unpeaceably  they  managed  the  business,  did 
think  best  to  write  them  a  plain  answer  to  their  paper,  and  not 
to  soppress  it,  as  we  had  done  by  the  first.  This  task  also 
they  imposed  on  me.  I  went  out  of  town,  to  Dr.  Spurstow's 
house,  in  Hackney,  for  retirement ;  where,  in  eight  days'  time,  I 
drew  up  a  reply  to  their  answer  tp  our  exceptions,  lliis  the 
brethren  read  and  consented  to,  only  wishing  that  it  had  been 
larger  in  the  latter  end,  where  I  had  purposely  been  brief,  be- 
cause I  had  been  too  large  in  the  beginning;  and  because ^Hir/i- 
cn/Sorf  may  be  answered  satisfactorily  in  a  few  words  when  the 
general  differences  are  fully  cleared. 

'^  By  this  time,  our  commission  was  almost  expired)  and 
therefore  our  brethren  were  earnestly  desirous  of  personal  de« 
bates  with  them  upon  the  papers  put  in,  to  try  how  much  altera- 
tion they  would  yield  to.  We  therefore  sent  to  the  bishops  to 
desire  it  of  them ;  and,  at  last,  they  yielded  to  it,  when  we  had 
bat  ten  days  more  to  treat. 

^  When  we  met  them,  I  delivered  the  answer  to  their  former 
papers,  the  largeness  of  which  I  saw  displeased  them ;  but  they 
received  it.  We  earnestly  pressed  them  to  spend  the  little 
time  remaining  in  such  pacifying  conference  as  tended  to  the 
ends  which  are  mentioned  in  the  king's  declaration  and  com- 
mission ;  and  told  them,  that  such  disputes  which  they  had 
called  ns  to  by  their  manner  of  writing,  were  not  the  things 
which  we  desired,  or  thought  most  conducing  to  those  ends. 

^  I  have  reason  to  think  that  the  generality  of  the  bishopa 
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and  doctors  present,  nerer  knew  what  we  offered  them  in  the 
reformed  liturgy,  nor  in  this  reply,  nor  in  any  of  our  papers, 
save  those  .few  which  we  read  openly  to  them ;  for  they  were 
put  up,  and  carried  away ;  and,  I  conjecture,  scarce  any  but  the 
writers  of  their  confutations  would  be  at  the  labour  of  reading 
them  over.  I  remember,  in  the  midst  of  our  last  disputation, 
when  1  drew  out  the  short  preface  to  the  last  reply,  which  Mr. 
Calamy  wrote,  to  enumerate,  in  tlie  beginning,  before  their  eyes, 
many  of  the  grossest  corruptions,  which  they  stiffly  defended,  and 
refused  to  reform,  the  company  were  more  ashamed  and  silent 
than  at  any  thing  else  that  I  had  said.  By  which  I  perceived 
that  they  had  never  read  or  heard  that  very  preface  which  was 
an  epistle  to  themselves :  yea,  the  chief  of  them  confessed,  when 
they  bade  me  read  it,  that  they  knew  no  such  thing.  So  that,  it 
seems,  before  they  knew  what  was  in  them,  they  resolved  to 
reject  our  papers,  right  or  wrong,  and  to  deliver  them  up  to 
their  contradictors. 

**  When  we  came  to  our  debates,  I  first  craved  of  them  their 
animadversions  on  our  additions  and  alterations  of  the  liturgy, 
which  we  had  put  in  long  before  ;  and  that  they  would  tell  us 
what  they  allowed  or  disallowed  in  them,  that  we  might  have 
the  use  of  them,  according  to  the  words  in  the  king's  declara* 
tion  and  commission.  But  they  would  not,  by  any  importunity, 
be  intreated  at  all  to  debate  that,  or  to  give  their  opinions  about 
those  papers,  lliere  were  no  papers  that  ever  we  offered  them 
that  had  the  fate  of  these:  though  it  was  there  some  of 
them  thought  to  have  found  recriminating  matter  of  exceptions, 
we  could  never  prevail  with  them  to  say  any  thing  about 
them,  in  word  or  writing.  Once,  Bishop  Morley  told  us  of 
their  length,  to  which  I  answered,  that  we  had  told  them  in  our 
preface,  that  we  were  ready  to  abbreviate  any  thing  which  on 
debate  should  appear  too  long ;  but  that  the  paucity  of  the 
prayers  made  the  ordinary  Lord's-day  prayers  far  shorter  than 
theirs.  And  since  we  had  given  our  exceptions  against  theirs, 
if  they  would  neither  by  word  nor  writing  except  against  ours, 
nor  give  their  consent  to  them,  they  would  not  honour  their 
cause  or  conference.  But  all  would  not  extort  either  debates 
on  that  subject,  or  any  reprehensions  of  what  we  had  offered  them. 

**  When  they  had  cast  out  that  part  of  our  desired  con- 
ference, our  next  business  was,  to  desire  them,  by  friendly 
conference,  to  go  over  the  particulars  which  we  excepted 
against,  and  to  tell  us  how  much  they  would  abate,  and  what 
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alteratioiis  they  would  yield  to.    This,  Bishop  Reynolds  oft 
pressed  them  to,  and  so  did  all  the  rest  of  us  that  spake. 
Bat  they  resolutely  insisted  on  it,  that  they  had  nothing  to 
do  till  we  had  proved  that  there  was  a  necessity  for  altera- 
tion, which  we  had  not  yet  done ;  and  that  they  were  there, 
ready  to  answer  our  proofs.    We  urged  them  again  and  again 
with  the  very  words  of  the  king's  declaration  and  commission  ; 
*That  the  ends  expressed  are  for  the  removal  of  all  exceptions, 
and  occasions  of  exceptions  and  differences,  from  among  our 
good  subjects,  and  for  giving  satisfaction  to  tender  consciences, 
and  the  restoring  and  continuance  of  peace  and  amity  in  the 
churches.    And  the  means  are,  to  make  such  reasonable  and 
necessary  alterations,  corrections,  and  amendments  therein,  as 
shall  be  agreed  upon  to  be  needful  and  expedient,  for  the  giving 
satisfaction  to  tender  consciences,  and  restoring  and  continuing 
peace,*  &c.  We  plainly  showed  hence,  that  the  king  supposeth 
that  some  alieraiions  must  be  made;  but  the  bishops  insisted 
on  two  words  necessary  alterations,  and  such  as  ^should  be 
agreed  on.    We  answered  them,  that  the  word  necessary  hath 
reference  to  the  ends  expressed ;  viz.,  the  satisfying  tender  con« 
sciences,  and  is  joined  with  aepeiUent :  and  that  it  was  strange  if, 
when  the  king  had  so  long  and  publicly  determined  of  the  end, 
and  called  us  to  consult  of  the  means,  we  should  presume  now, 
at  last,  to  contradict  him,  and  to  determine  that  the  end  itself  is 
unnecessary ;  and,  consequently,  no  means  necessary  thereto. 
What,  then,  have  we  all  this  while  been  doing  ?     When  they 
are  called  to  agree  on  such  necessary  means,  if  they  will  take 
advantage  of  that  word,  to  agree  on  nothing,  that  so  nil  endea- 
vours may  be  frustrated  for  want  of  their  agreement,  God  and 
the  world  would  judge  between  us,  who  it  is  that  frustrateth  the 
king's  commission,  and  the  hopes  of  a  divided,  bleeding  church. 
^  Thus  we  continued  a  long  time  contending  about  this  point, 
whether  some  alterations  be  supposed  by  the  king's  declaration 
and  commission  to  be  made  by  us ;  or,  whether  we  were  anew 
to  dispute  that  point  ?     But  the  bishops  would  have  that  to  be 
our  task,  or  none,  to  prove  by  disputation,  that  any  alteration 
was  necessary  to  be  made ;  while  they  confuted  our  proofs.  We 
told  them,  that  the  end  being  to  satisfy  tender  consciences,  and 
procure  unity,  those  tender  consciences  did  themselves  profess, 
that  without  some  alterations,  and  these  considerable  too,  they 
could  not  be  satisfied ;  and  experience  told  them,  that  peace 
and  unity  could  not  without  them  be  attuned.  But  sUll  they  said 
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that  none  was  necessary,  and  they  would  yield  to  all  that  we 
proved  necessary.  Here  we  were  left  in  a  very  great  strait; 
if  we  should  enter  upon  a  dispute  with  them,  we  gave  up  the 
end  and  hope  of  our  endeavours ;  if  we  refused  it^  we  knew  that 
they  would  boast,  that  when  it  came  to  the  setting-to,  we  would 
not  so  much  as  attempt  to  prove  any  thing  unlawful  in  the 
liturgy,  nor  dare  dispute  it  with  them.  Mr.  Calamy,  with  some 
others  of  our  brethren,  would  have  had  us  refuse  the  motion  of 
disputing  as  not  tending  to  fulfil  the  king's  commands.  We  told 
the  bishops,  over  and  over,  that  they  could  not  choose  but  know 
that  before  we  could  end  one  argument  in  a  dispute,  our  time 
would  be  expired  3  that  it  could  not  possibly  tend  to  any 
accommodation ;  and  that  to  keep  oiF  froip  personal  conference, 
till  within  a  few  days  of  the  expiration  of  the  commission,  and 
then  to  resolve  to  do  nothing  but  wrangle  out  the  time  in  a  dis- 
pute, as  if  we  were  between  jest  and  earnest  in  the  schools,  was 
too  visibly  in  the  sight  of  all  the  world,  to  defeat  the  king's 
commission,  and  the  expectation  of  many  thousands,  who  longed 
for  our  unity  and  peace.  But  we  spoke  to  the  deaf;  they  had 
other  ends,  and  were  other  men,  and  had  the  art  to  suit  the 
means  unto  their  ends.  For  my  part,  when  I  saw  that  they 
would  do  nothing  else,  I  persuaded  our  brethren  to  yield  to  a 
disputation  with  them,  and  let  them  understand  that  we  were 
far  from  fearing  it,  seeing  they  would  give  us  no  hopes  of  con- 
cord. But,  withal,  first  to  profess  to  them^  that  the  guilt  of 
disappointing  his  majesty  and  the  kingdom,  lay  not  upon  us, 
who  desired  to  obey  the  king's  commission,  but  on  them.  Thus 
we  yielded  to  spend  the  little  time  remaining,  in  disputing 
with  them,  rather  than  go  home  and  do  nothing,  and  leave  them 
to  tell  the  court  when  they  had  so  provoked  us,  that  we  durst 
not  dispute  with  them,  nor  were  able  tO'  prove  our  accusations 
of  the  liturgy."* 

It  was  finally  agreed  that  three  on  each  side  should  be 
chosen  to  debate  the  unlawfulness  of  the  impositions  in  the 
Episcopal  system.  Drs.  Pearson,  Gunning,  and  Sparrow,  being 
on  the  one  side ;  and  Baxter,  Bates,  and  Jacomb,  on  the  other. 
They  met  accordingly,  in  the  presence  of  many  of  the  Episcopal 
party,  who  attended  in  considerable  numbers ;  but  the  Non- 
conformists, except  the  three  advocates,  all  absented  themselves. 
The  debate  itself,  which  Baxter  has  recorded  at  length,  was,  as 

*  life,  part  U.  pp.  233^236. 
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might  have  been  anticipated,  exceedingly  unsatisfactory; 
partaking  more  of  the  nature  of  personal  altercation  than  of 
grave  religious  argument.  The  discussion  was  carried  on  by 
ex-tempore  writing  as  well  as  by  occasional  speaking ;  which 
must  have  been  as  wearisome  to  all  parties,  as  the  history 
of  it  would  now  be  tedious  and  unprofitable.  As  Baxter 
chiefly  maintmned  the  discussion  on  the  side  of  the  Noncon- 
formists, his  numerous  waitings  contain  a  full  exposition  and 
defence  of  his  own  views  and  those  of  his  brethren  ;  while  the 
litQigy  remains  unaltered,  and  the  defences  of  its  correctness 
and  propriety  to  this  day  are  very  numerous.  Baxter's  account 
of  the  principal  disputants,  and  of  the  part  which  they  respec- 
tively took  in  the  discussion,  may  appropriately  close  the  review 
of  the  Savoy  conference. 

**  Hie  bishop  of  London,  Dr.  Sheldon,  since  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  only  appeared  the  first  day  of  each  conference^ 
which,  beside  that  before  the  king,  was  but  twice  in  all,  as  I 
remember,  and  meddled  not  at  all  in  any  disputations :  y  but  all 
men  supposed  that  he  and  Bishop  Morley,  and  next  Bishop 
Hinchman,  were  the  doers  and  disposers  of  .all  such  affairs. 
Tie  archbishop  of  York  (FVewen)  spake  very  little ;  and  came 
but  once  or  twice  in  all.  Bishop  Morley  was  often  there,  but 
not  constantly,  and  with  free  and  fluent  words  with  much  ear- 
nestness, was  the  chief  speaker  of  all  the  bishops,  and  the  great- 
est interrupter  of  us :  vehemently  going  on  with  what  he 
thought  serviceable  to  his  end,  and  bearing  down  our  answers 
by  the  said  fervour  and  interruptions.  Bishop  Cosins  was  there 
constantly,  and  had  a  great  deal  of  talk  with  so  little  logic,  na^ 
taral  or  artificial,  that  I  perceived  no  one  much  moved  by  any 
thing  he  said.  But  two  virtues  he  showed,  though  none  took 
him  for  a  magician ;  one  was,  that  he  was  excellently  well 
Tersed  in  canons,  councils,  and  fathers,  which  he  remembered, 
when  by  citing  of  any  passages  we  tried  him.  The  other  was, 
that  as  he  was  of  a  rustic  wit  and  carriage,  so  he  would  endure 

ytht  Tiews  of  Sheldon  in  the  affair  of  the  Savoy  conference,  are  apparent  from 
one  drcumstance.  When  Lord  Manchester  remarked  to  the  king,  that  he  waa 
afmd  the  terms  of  the  act  of  uniformity  were  too  rigid  for  the  ministers 
to  comply  with,  Sheldon  replied,  "  I  am  afraid  they  ^WW— Bate's  Funeral 
Serman  far  Baxter,  It  is  only  necessary  to  look  at  some  passages  of  Pepys's 
'  Memoirs,'  to  be  satisfied  that  Sheldon  was  a  proraue,  as  well  as  an  un- 
pnocipled  man  ;  totally  unBt  for  the  office  which  he  held. — See  particularly 
voL  ii.  p.  342.  Burnet  says,  «  He  seemed  not  to  have  a  clear  sense  of  religioo, 
if  any  at  all ;  and  spoke  of  it  most  commonly  as  of  aa  engine  of  govetvracct^ 
■od  a  matter  of  poUcy."— Own  Tmesy  i.  p.  257. 
VOL.  I.  P 
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more  freedom  of  diseourie  with  him,  and  was  more  afiable 
and  familiar  than  the  reat.  Bishop  Hinchman,  since  bishop 
of  London,  was  of  the  most  grave,  comely,  reverend  aspect  of 
any  of  them ;  and  of  a  good  insight  in  the  fathers  and  councils. 
Cosins  and  he,  and  Dr«  Gunning,  being  all  tliat  showed  any  coui- 
siderable  skill  in  them  among  us ;  in  whieh  they  were  all  three 
of  very  laudable  understandings,  and  better  than  any  other  of 
either  of  the  parties  that  I  met  with*  Bishop  Hinchman  spake 
calmly  and  slowly,  and  not  very  often  $  but  was  as  high  in  his 
principles  and  resohitiotis  as  any  of  them. 

*' Bishop  Sanderson,  of  Lincoln,  was  sometimes  there,  but 
never  spake,  that  I  know  of,  except  a  very  little;  but  his  great 
learning  and  worth  are  known  by  his  labours,  and  his  aged 
peevishness  not  unknown.* 

*^  Bishop  Gauden  was  our  most  constant  helper :  be  and 
Bishop  Cosins  seldom  were  absent.  And  how  bitter  soever  hie 
peai  might  be,  he  was  the  only  moderator  of  all  the  bishops, 
except  our  Bishop  Reynolds,  He  showed  no  logic,  nor  med*" 
died  in  any  dispute  or  point  of  learning ;  but  he  had  a  calm, 
fluent,  rhetorical  tongue ;  and  if  all  had  been  of  hja  mind  we 
bad  been  reconciled.  But  when  by  many  days'  conference  in 
the  beginning.  We  had  got  some  moderating  concessions  from 
•him,  and  from  Bishop  Cosins  by  his  m?ans,  the  rest  came  in  the 
end,  and  brake  them  all.  * 

*^  Bishop  Lucy»  of  St.  David's,  spake  once  or  twice  a  few 
words,  calmly ;  and  so  did  Bishop  Nicholson,  of  Gloucester,  aod 
Bishop  Griffiths,  of  St.  Asaph's,  though  not  eommissioiiers. 
King,  bishop  of  Chichester,  1  never  saw  there.  Bishop  Warner, 
of  Rochester,  was  once  or  twice,  Lany,  of  Peterborough,  was 
twice  or  thrice  there;  and  Walton,  bishop  of  Chester,  but  nei- 
ther of  them  spake  muah,  ^ 

''  Among  all  the  bishops,  there  was  none  who  bad  ao  j^o^ 
wmng  a  face  as  Dr.  Sterne,  bishop  of  Carlisle,  He  looksd  90 
honestly,  gravely,  and  soberly,  that  I  scarce  thought  such  a 
face  could  have  deceived  me.    When  I  was  entreating  them  not 

*  It  if  said  tbst  Bisbop  Sandcrwii  requested,  on  bis  dentb-bed,  tbsi  the 
ejected  luiuisters  should  be  employed  scaio  t  but  of  course  tbst  was  aol  eomr 
plied  w\i^»'~Jiaxter*i  Uft^  pert  ii.  p.  363. 

*  It  is  soniewbat  singular  that  the  auUior  of  the  *  Eikoo  BasiUKe,*  ftbould 
have  been  so  modirrate  a  man  in  the  debates  witb  the  NoBcuBformists.  Bax- 
ter's df^Mriotion  of  bis  calm  and  fluent  toug^ue,  agrees  very  well  with  the  style 
of  thst  celebratea  hook  \  the  eonu^^ersy  aboat  which  is  au w  set  st  resl^  and 
tbs  claifss  of  Gaudea  fujily  ascertated, 

k  Life,  part  ii.  p.  364. 
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.te  cast  oat  so  many  of  their  brethren  through  the  fio/iem,  he 
turned  to  the  rest  of  the  reverend  bishops,  and  said,  ^  He  vdll 
not  say  in  the  kinffdom,  lest  he  own  a  king.*  This  was  all  I 
ever  heard  that  worthy  prelate  say.  J  told  him  with  grief,  that 
half  the  charity  which  became  so  grave  a  bishop,  might  have 
helped  him  to  a  better  exposition  of  the  word  nation.  <^ 

'^Bishop  Reynolds  spake  much  the  first  day,  for  bringing* 
Xhem  to  abatements  and  moderation;  and  afterwards  he  sat 
with  them,  and  spake  now  and  then  a  word  for  moderation. 
He  was  a  solid,  honest  man,  but  through  mildness  and  ei^ess 
of  timorous  reverenee  for  great  men,  altogether  unfit  tq  contend 
with  them. 

'^  Mr.  Thomdike  spake  once  a  few  impertinent,  passionate 
«oidf»  Goofiiting  the  opinion  which  we  had  received  of  him 
finm  bis  first  writings,  and  eonfivming  that  which  his  seeond 
and  last  writings  bad  given  ua  of  him.  Dr.  Earle,  Dr.  Heylin, 
and  Di»  3arwipky  never  capne.  Dr.  Hacket,  since  bishop  of 
Covjtnlry  ^nd  I^itchfield,  said  nothing  ^  mfike  us  know  any 
thing  of  him*  Dr»  Sparrow  said  but  little,  but  that  little  was 
with  a  spirit  f»npugh  for  the  imposing  dividing  cause. 

^Or*  Peirce  and  Pr.  Gunnipg  did   all  their  work,  beside 
Bishop  Morley's  diseourses,  but  with  great  difierenco  in  the 
ntaqnier*    Dr,  Peirce  was  their  true  logician   and  disputant, 
Mthout  whom,  as  far  ^  I  could  discern,  we  should  have  had  no- 
thing frgm  tbejp,  bnt  Pr.  Gunning's  passionate  ii)veotiveS|  mixed 
with  S0III9  argupiieptationst  He  disputed  accurately,  soberly,  and 
cslmly,  l^eing  but  once  in  any  passion ;  breeding  in  us  great 
re»pect  .fi>f.him,  aqd  a  persuasion  that  if  h^  had  been  independ- 
ent, h^  vroul4  have  b^en  for  p^ace,  and  that  if  all  had  been  in  his 
pover,  U  would  have  gone  ivelK    H^  was  the  strength  and 
honour  of  that  cfiuse,  which  we  doubted  whether  he  heartily 
ipain^ae4«    He  was  their  fprwardest  and  greatest  speaker ; 
understanding  well  what  belonged  to  a  disputant ;  a  man  of 
greater  study  and  industry  than  any  of  them ;  well  read  in  fa- 
thers and  councils,  and  of  a  rea^dy  tongue ;  I  bear^  and  believe, 
of  very  temperate  life  also,  as  to  all  parofd  excesses  whatso- 
ever; but  50  vehement  for  his  high,  imposing  principles,  and  so 
over  zealous  for  Arminianism,  and  formality>  and  church  pomp ; 
and  so  very  eager  and  fervent  )n  his  discourse,  that  I  conceive 
bis  prejudice  and  passion  much  perverted   his  judgpient.     I 
am  sure,  they  made  hhn  lamentably  overrun  himself  in  his  dis- 

«  Life,  part  li.  p.  281, 
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courses.    Of  Dr.  Peirce  1  will  say  no  more,  because  he  hath  said 
so  much  of  me.^ 

"  On  our  part,  Dr.  Bates  spake  very  solidly,  judiciously,  and 
pertinently,  when  he  spake.  As  for  myself,  the  reason  why  I 
spake  so  much  was,  because  it  was  the  desire  of  my  brethren, 
and  I  was  loath  to  expose  them  to  the  hatred  of  the  bishops ;  but 
was  willing  to  take  it  all  upon  myself,  they  themselves  having 
so  much  wit  as  to  be  therein  more  sparing  and  cautious  than  I. 
I  thought  also  that  the  d^y  and  cause  commanded  me  those  two 
things,  which  then  were  objected  to  me  as  my  crimes,  viz., 
speaking  too  boldly  and  too  long.  I  thought  it  a  cause  that 
I  could  comfortaby  suffer  for,  and  should  as  willingly  be  a  mar- 
tyr for  charity  as  for  faith."* 

Thus  ended  the  Savoy  conference,  the  last  of  those  attempts 
to  reconcile  churchmen  and  dissenters,  in  which  the  court  and 
the  authorities  in  the  church  took  any  active  part.  The  issue 
might  have  been  foreseen  at  the  beginning,  from  the  disposition 
of  the  leading  Episcopal  commissioners,  and  from  the  conduct 
of  Sheldon  at  the  very  first  meeting ;  beside  what  was  known 
of  the  prevailing  feelings  of  the  court  and  the  whole  royal  party. 
Burnet  says,  with  considerable  justice,  *^  The  two  men  that  had 
the  chief  management  of  the  debate,  were  the  most  unfit  to 
heal  matters,  and  the  fittest  to  widen  them  that  could  have 
been  found  out.  Baxter  was  the  opponent,  and  Gunning  was 
the  respondent,  who  was  afterwards  advanced,  first  to  Chiches- 
ter, and  then  to  Ely.  He  was  a  man  of  great  reading,  and 
noted  for  a  special  subtlety  of  arguing.  All  the  arts  of  sophistry 
were  made  use  of  by  him  on  all  occasions,  in  as  confident  a 
manner  as  if  they  had  been  sound  reasoning.  Baxter  and  he 
spent  some  days  in  much  logical  arguing,  to  the  diversion  of 
the  town,  who  thought  here  were  a  couple  of  fencers  engaged 
in  disputes,  that  could  never  be  brought  to  an  end,  or  have  any 
good  effect." ' 

The  affair  having  thus  ended  in  a  kind  of  farce,  and  the  mi- 
nisters having  totally  failed,  as  they  conceived,  in  the  great  object 
of  the  conference,  they  drew  up  a  correct  account  of  the  whole 
affair,  and  presented  it  to  the  king  in  the  form  of  a  petition. 

^  Jeremy  Taylor  says  in  one  of  his  letters,  <*  It  is  no  wonder  that  Baxter 
iindenralues  the  f^eutry  of  England.  Vou  know  what  spirit  be  is  of,  but  I 
suppose  he  has  nrct  with  his  match  :  for  Mr.  Peris  (Peirce)  hath  attacked  him; 
and  they  are  joined  in  the  \uts."^Heber't  Life  of  Taylor,  p.  88. 

<  Life,  part  ii.  pp.  363, 364. 

f  Burnet's  <Own  Times/  vo'*  i.  pp.  283, 284, 
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It  was  written  by  Baxter^  and  with  a  few  alterations  and  amend- 
ments, was  at  last  laid  before  his  majesty,  with  a  fair  copy  of 
all  the  papers,  by  Dr.  Manton^  Dr.  Reynolds,  Dr.  Bates,  and 
Mr.  Baxter.  It  gives  a  short  history  of  the  conference,  and  its 
unsuccessful  issue,  and  concludes  by  praying  that  the  benefits 
of  the  king's  declaration  might  be  continued  to  the  people,  and 
that  the  additions  promised  in  it  might  be  bestowed.^  It 
does  not  appear  that  Charles  said  any  thing  particular  at 
the  winding  up  of  the  affair.  He  parted  with  the  ministers 
drilly^  but  with  a  ftdl  determination  to  pursue  such  measures^ 
as,  to  adopt  the  expression  of  his  grandfather  respecting  the 
Pbritans,  would  ^^  drive  them  out  of  the  kingdom,  or  do  worse.'' 
The  failure  offers  one  of  many  illustrations  of  the  folly  of  at- 
tempting to  reconcile  the  principles  of  this  world,  with  the  laws 
and  government  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  It  is  true,  in  regard 
to  such  transactions  as  the  Savoy  conference,  as  well  as  of  other 
things^  '^  that  no  man  can  serve  two  masters." 

After  the  failure  of  the  negociation,  the  great  object  of  the 
ministers  was^  if  possible,  to  get  parliament  to  pass  the  king's 
declaration  into  a  law,  without  which  it  would  be  of  no  perma- 
nent force  or  obligation ;  and  for  a  time,  their  expectations  were 
encouraged  by  the  lord  chancellor.  But  when  it  came  to  the 
trial,  their  hopes  all  failed  them ;  and  the  conformity  imposed^ 
was  made  ten  times  more  burdensome  than  it  was  before.  For 
beidde  that  the  convocation  had  made  the  Common  Prayer-book 
more  grievous  than  ever,  the  parliament  made  a  new  RCt  of  con- 
formity, with  a  new  form  of  subscription,  and  a  new  declaration 
to  be  made  against  the  obligation  of  the  covenant.  So  that 
the  king's  declaration  not  only  died  before  it  came  into  exe- 
cntion,  and  all  hopes,  treaties,  and  petitions,  were  not  only 
disappointed,  but  a  weight  more  grievous  than  a  thousand 
ceremonies  was  added  to  the  old  conformity,  with  a  heavy 
penalty.** 

r  Life,  part  ii.  pp.  366—368. 

^Although  the  Episcopal  commissioners  would  concede  nothing^  to  the 
Konoonformists  for  the  sake  of  peace,  they  soou  after  held  a  meetiof^  by 
tbemsclves,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  certain  alterations  in  the  '  Book  of 
Common  Prayer/  which  they  agreed  to  lay  before  the  next  convocation.  It 
assembled  oo  the  8th  of  May,  1661,  and  agreed  to  some  alterations  and  addi- 
tioas.  They  began  with  the  office  for  the  king's  birth  and  return,  which  was 
bronght  in  on  the  16th  of  May,  being  their  second  session.  On  the  18th  of 
May,  their  third  session,  they  proceeded  to  the  office  of  baptism  for  those  of 
riper  years.  By  December  20tby  the  book  was  completed  and  subscribed  by 
the  iDeiDl»cn  of  both  bouses. 

"The 
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<*  The  pridclpal  alte^tiotii  whfeh  «ret«  ntde  in  tbit  tenloii)  wen  tbe  M- 
IdWiDg.  Several  leisoni  in  the  calendar  were  changed  for  others  more  proper 
for  the  days,  ifhe  prayers  upon  particular  occaaioos,  were  disjoined  from  the 
liturg^yi  T\nB  prayers  for  the  parliament,  that  for  all  conditions  of  men,  and 
thi6  general  ihanltsgivit)g,wer«:  added;  several  of  the  tolleets  were  altered  i 
the  epistles  and  gosipeU  were  taken  out  or  the  last  translation  of  the  Bible, 
they  having  been  read  before,  according  to  the  old.  The  ojflice  of  baptism  for 
tbode  of  riper  year&,  the  for  til  s  Of  prayer  tb  be  used  at  %tA,  the  form  ibt*  the 
martyrdokn  of  Kiiig  ChArles,  And  that  for  the  king's  return^  or,  as  it  is  flow 
palled)  the  restoration  of  the  royal  family,  Were  added.  The  book  did  not  go  to 
press  till  some  time  dfter  it  was  subscribed,  the  Act  of  Uniformity  for  enacting 
it  into  a  law  taking  up  a  considerable  time.' ' — NichoCs  Prefixe  to  the  Sbok  of 
0^'*Mn  Pt'^jfer,  p.  10.  In  111  these  alterations,  It  is  very  dear  the  clergy 
toolt  special  care  that  tio  attention  shbiild  be  shown  to  the  feelings  or  pre- 
judices of  the  Nonconformists.  This  writer  has  forgotten  to  state  that, 
among  the  other  improvemeuts  niade  by  this  convocation  on  the  *  Prayer 
B\ook,'  the  story  of  *  Bell  and  the  Drtlgoii'  was  added  to  the  lessons  taken 
froni  the  Apocrypha  \ 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

1661—1665. 


Btsler  cndeavoun  to  gain  possession  of  Kickteroilostei^— Tbe  King  and 
Qarendon  favourable  U  it— Defeated  by  Sir  Ralph  Clare  and  Bishop 
Morley— Conduct  of  Sir  Ralph  Clare  to  the  People  of  Kidderminster-^Bax* 
ter's  spirited  Remonstrance — Insurrection  of  the  Fifth  Monarchy  Men— 
fitxter's  Preaching  in  London — Obtains  a  License  from  the  Archbishop 
off  Canterbury — Attempts  to  neg^ociate  with  the  Vicar  of  Kidderminster- 
Treatment  of  the  People  by  t&e  Bishop  and  Clergy— Baxter  entirely  separated 
from  Kidderminster— Takes  leave  ofthe  Church— Act  of  Uniformity— Its  In« 
jasHee,  liapoltey,  and  Crnelty— Its  Injtarious  £ilects^Baxter*6  Marriage—* 
Deelntioii  of  ladnlgonce— Death  and  Cbarader  of  Ask— >Ntlso»— Hani- 
sliipsofllieNoiieoilformists— Death' «f  Arehblshap  #aatoB— Stteceedod  b|^ 
8heldoii--ActagainsS  Private  Meetinf^— Suffsrini^  of  the  People— fiaater 
retires  to  Acton — Works  written  or  published  l^  him  during  this  period^-* 
Correspondence — Occasional  Communion — Consulted  by  Ashley — Conclude 
iog  Memorials  of  the  year  1665. 

In  Ch«  )>receding  ehapter,  an  act^oulit  has  been  given  of  all 
the  pubKc  transactions  in  whMi  Baxter  was  engaged  from  the 
period  of  the  restoration  to  the  termination  of  the  Savoy  con- 
ference. His  morre  private  or 'personal  afFairs  now  require  our 
attention.  In  his  letter  to  Lord  Clarendoti^  declining  the  bi- 
shoprick  of  Hereford,  the  reader  will  have  observed  that  he 
prefefs  a  request  of  a  very  humble  hature  respectitig  Kidder-, 
minster;  that  if  his  lordship  would  bestbw  some  prebendal 
place  on  Mr.  Dance,  the  vicar,  it  would  enable  him  to  return 
to  his  old  and  favourite  sphere  of  employment.  The  following 
narrative  brings  before  us  the  failure  of  this  application^  and,  in 
consequence,  his  entire  separation  from  Kidderminster. 

^*  When  I  had  refused  a  bishoprick,  I  did  it  from  such  reasons 
as  offended  not  the  lord  chancellor;  and,  therefore,  instead  of 
it,  1  presumed  to  crave  his  favour  to  restore  me  to  preach  to  my 
people  at  Kidderminster  again,  from  whence  I  had  been  cast 
outi  when  many  hundreds  of  others  Were  ejected,  upon  the  re- 
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Btoratioii  of  all  those  who  had  been  sequestered.  It  was  but  a 
vicarage,  and  the  vicar  was  a  poor,  unlearned,  ignorant,  silly 
reader,  who  little  understood  what  Christianity,  and  the  articles 
of  his  creed,  did  signify.  Once  a  quarter  he  said  something 
which  he  called  a  sermon,  which  made  him  the  pity  or  the 
laughter  of  the  people.  This  man,  being  unable  to  preach 
himself,  kept  always  a  curate  under  him  for  that  purpose. 
Before  the  wars,  I  had  preached  there  only  as  a  lecturer,  and  he 
was  bound  to  pay  me  sixty  pounds  per  annum ;  my  people  were 
80  dear  to  me,  and  I  to  them,  that  I  would  have  been  with  them 
upon  the  lowest  lawful  terms.  Some  laughed  at  me  for  refusing 
a  bishoprick,  and  petitioning  to  be  a  reading  vicar's  curate ;  but 
I  had  little  hopes  of  so  good  a  condition,  at  least  for  any  consi- 
derable time. 

*'  The  ruler  of  the  vicar  and  all  the  business,  Vfas  Sir  Ralph 
Clare ;  an  old  man,  and  an  old  courtier,  who  carried  it  towards 
me,  all  the  time  I  was  there,  with  great  civility  a,nd  respect,  and 
sent  me  a  purse  of  money  when  I  went  away,  which  I  refused.* 
But  his  zeal  against  all  who  scrupled  ceremonies,  or  who  would 
not  preach  for  prelacy  and  conformity,  was  so  much  greater  than 
his  respect  for  me,  that  he  was  the  principal  cause  of  my  re- 
moval. I  suppose  he  thought  that  when  I  was  far  enough  off, 
he  could  so  far  rule  the  town,  as  to  reduce  the  people  to  his  way. 
But  he  and  others  of  that  temper  little  knew,  how  firm  conscien- 
tious men  are  to  the  matters  of  their  everlasting  interest,  and  how 
little  men's  authority  can  do  against  the  authority  of  God,  with 
those  that  are  unfeignedly  subject  to  him.  Openly,  he  seemed 
to  be  for  my  return  at  first,  that  he  might  not  offend  the  people  ; 
and  the  lord  chancellor  seemed  very  forward  in  it,  and  all  the 
difficulty  was,  how  to  provide  some  other  place  for  the  old  vicar, 
Mr.  I)ance,  that  he  might  be  no  loser  by  the  change.  It  was  so 
contrived,  that  all  must  seem  forward  in  it  except  the  vicar. 
The  king  himself  must  be  engaged  in  it;  the  lord  chancellor 
earnestly  presseth  it ;  Sir  Ralph  is  willing  and  very  desirous  of 
it;  and  the  vicar  is  willing,  if  he  may  but  be  recompensed  with 

*  Sir  Ralpli  Clare,  of  CaldweU,  ol;  whom  Baxter  ^ive«  tliis  curious  account, 
was  an  eminent  royalist.  He  spent  a  g^reat  part  of  bis  fortune  in  the  cause  of 
Charles  JI.  Beiu|;  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Worcester,  be  remained  a 
long  time  in  confinement,  tiU  released,  probably,  by  Baxter's  influence,  by 
Major-Geiieral  Berry  coming  into  command  in  the  county,  it  appears,  from 
various  parts  of  Baxter's  narrative,  that  the  old  knig^ht  was  a  great  thorn  in 
his  side.  In  Nash's  *  History  of  Worcestershire/  portraitt  of  Baxter  aod  Sir 
HlUpb  ar^^iveo  io  one  page.— Vol.  ii.  p.  44. 
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as  good  a  place,  from  which  I  had  received  but  ninety  pounds 
per  annum.  Either  all  desire  it,  or  none  desire  it.  But  the 
hinderance  was,  that  among  all  the  livings  and  prebendaries  of 
England,  there  was  none  fit  for  the  poor  vicar.  A  prebend  he 
must  not  have,  because  he  was  incompetent,  and  yet  he  is  still 
thought  competent  to  be  the  pastor  of  near  4,000  souU !  The 
lord  chancellor,  to  make  the  business  certain,  engages  him- 
self for  a  valuable  stipend  to  the  vicar,  and  his  own  steward 
shall  be  commanded  to  pay  it  for  him.  What  could  he  desire 
more  ? '  But  the  poor  vicar,  was  to  answer  him  that  this  was  no 
security  to  him ;  his  lordship  might  Withhold  that  stipend  at  his 
pleasure,  and  then  where  was  his  maintenance  ?  Give  him  but 
a  legal  title  to  any  thing  of  equal  value,  and  he  would  resign. 
The  patron  also  was  my  sure  and  intimate  friend.  But  no  such 
thing  was  to  be  had,  and  so  Mr.  Dance  must  keep  his  place. 

^  Though  I  requested  not  any  preferment  but  this,  yet  even 
for  this  I  resolved  I  would  never  be  importunate.  I  only  nomi- 
nated it  as  the  favour  which  I  desiced,  when  their  offers  in 
general  invited  me  to  ask  more ;  and  then  I  told  them,  that  if 
it  were  any  way  inconvenient  to  them,  I  would  not  request  it. 
Eren  at  the  very  first  I  desired,  that  if  they  thought  it  best  for 
the  vicar  to  keep  his  place,  I  was  willing  to  take  the  lecture, 
which,  by  his  bond,  was  secured  to  me,  and  was  still  my  right; 
or  if  that  were  denied  me,  I  would  be  his  curate  while  the  king's 
declaration  stood  in  force.  But  none  of  these  could  be  accepted 
with  men  that  were  so  exceedingly  willing.  In  the  end,  it  ap- 
peared that  two  knights  of  the  county,  Sir  Ralph  Clare  and  Sir 
JohnPackington,j  who  were  very  great  with  Dr.  Morley,  newly- 
made  bishop  of  Worcester,  had  made  him  believe  that-  my 
interest  was  so  great,  and  I  could  do  so  much  with  ministers 
and  people  ip  that  county,  that  unless  I  would  bind  myself  to 
promote  their  cause  and  party,  I  was  not  fit  to  be  there.  And 
this  bishop,  being  greatest  of  any  man  with  the  lord  chancellor, 
must  obstruct,  my  return  to  my  ancient  flock.  At  last.  Sir 
Ralph  Clare  did  freely  tell  me,  that  if  I  would  conform  to  the 
orders  and  ceremonies  of  the  church,  preach  conformity  to  the 
people,  and  labour  to  set  them  right,  diere  was  no  man  in 

i  Sir  John  Packin^n,  of  Westwood,  was  another  warm  royalist  baronet/ 
ID  the  coanty  of  Worcester.  He  was  husband  to  Lady  Packington,  to  whom 
that  weU-known  work,  <  The  Whole  Duty  of  Man/  has  been  ascribed.  Sir 
John's  bouse  was  the  resort  of  many  of  the  Episcopal  clergy  during  the  wars 
,and  the  Commoawealth  |  and  Dr.  Hamniond  died  iQ  iU^^jithen,  Oxen,  iU. 
499.  Crtmfar^r.Z77^ 
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Ehi^md  #0  fit  to  hi  thtte,  for  no  iakh  om\A  mme  eActimllf 
do  it }  but  if  I  wduld  not,  Ih^re  was  no  man  6o  unfit  for  the 
plaee^  hr  nd  mah  could  more  liihder  ita 

**  I  dc^rircd  at  at  tlie  greatest  favour  of  them^  thai  if  ttiey  in^ 
ttinded  ndt  my  being  tliere  they  would  plainly  tell  me  m^  that 
I  might  trouble  them  and  myself  no  more  about  it )  but  that 
was  a  favour  too  great  to  be  expected*  I  had  eoflUnuai  en- 
douragement  by  promises  till  I  Was  lilmost  tirfed  hi  wifiting  on 
them.  At  last,  meeting  Sir  Ralph  Clare  in  the  bishop's  ehamberi 
I  desired  hitif,  before  the  bishop,  to  tell  me  to  my  fit^e^  if  he  hkd 
any  thing  against  me  which  might  eause  all  this  ado.  He  told 
me  that  I  would  give  the  saetament  to  none  kneeling^  and  ^at 
of  eighteen  hundfed  commilnfeants^  there  were  not  past  six 
hundred  whb  were  for  me,  and  the  rest  were  rather  for  the  tiear. 
I  answered,  I  was  very  glad  that  these  words  fell  oOt  to  be' 
spokeit  in  the  bishop's  hearing.  To  the  first  accdsationj  1  told 
him,  that  he  himself  knew  I  invited  him  to  the  sacrament,  kind 
offered  it  him  kneeling,  and  that  Under  my  hand  in  HTiUng  \ 
tiiat  openly  fn  his  hearing  in  the  pulpit,  1  had  promised  atid 
t<)ld  both  him  ahd  all  the  rest,  I  never  had  nor  ever  woilld  put 
dny  man  from  the  seetaiHent  On  the  acdoiint  of  kneeling,  but 
leave  every  one  to  the  posture  he  should  choose^  I  farther 
stated^  thftt  the  reason  why  I  never  gare  it  to  any  kneeling,  Was 
becatne  all  who  eame  would  sit  or  stand,  and  ^ose  who  wetie 
for  kneeling  only  followed  him,  virho  would  not  come  unless  I 
would  administer  it  to  him  and  his  party  oh  a  May  by  thems^lvea, 
when  the  rest  were  not  present  $  and  I  had  no  mirid  to  be  the 
author  of  such  a  schism,  and  make,  as  it  Were,  two  churches 
of  one.  But  especially  the  consciousness  of  notorious  seahdal^ 
which  they  knew  they  must  be  accountable  Ibr,  did  mAt  mdliy 
kneelers  stay  away ;  arid  all  this  he  could  not  deny. 

**  As  to  the  secohd  chatge,  I  stated,  there  was  it  witness  ready 
to  say  as  he  did.  I  knew  but  one  man  in  the  town  against  me^ 
Which  was  a  stranger  newly  come,  one  Gamlertbn,  to  attorney) 
steward  to  the  Lord  of  Abergavenny,  a  Papist,  who  was  lord  of 
the  manor.  This  one  man  was  the  prosecutor,  and  witnessed  ho\ii^ 
many  were  against  my  return.  I  craved  of  the  bishop  that  t 
might  send  by  the  next  post  to  know  their  minds,  and  if  that 
were  so  I  would  take  it  for  a  favour  to  be  kept  from  thence. 
When  the  people  heard  this  at  Kidderminster,  in  a  day's  time 
they  gathered  the  hands  of  sixteen  hundred  of  the  eighteen 
hundred  communicants,  and  the  rest  were  such  as  were  from 
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hoite.  ^  WitKin  ibtir  or  fire  di;t  tfter,  I  happened  to  fiM  Sir 
Rklph  ClArtf  #ith  thri  bkhdp  a^Aiii,  and  shbw^d  him  the  hands 
df  iixtlS(&if  hundred  communicants^  with  an  ofler  bf  more  if  they 
might  hiive  time;  all  vefj  f^amest  for  mjr  return.  Sir  Ralph  Waa 
8ili«c«d  as  to  tbkt  |)oint;  But  he  and  thd  bishop  appeared  so 
mbbh  the  more  agilimt  my  returil. 

^  The  letter)  whitsh  the  lord  chancellor  upon  bis  own  offer 
wrote  for  nie  to  Bif  Ralph  Clarej  he  gare  kt  my  request  un- 
setied  I  and  so  I  took  a  copy  of  it  before  1  sent  it  away^  think- 
ing the  ebief  use  would  be  to  keep  it  and  compare  it  with  their 
dealihgs.    II  was  as  followeUi  i 

♦*«BiVr 

'^ '  f  am  a  little  out  of  countenance,  that  after  the  discovery 
df  fcheh  i&  d^il-e  in  Ms  majestyi  that  Mr.  Baxter  should  be  settled 
ih  Kidlierminster^  as  he  was  heretofbre^  and  hiy  promise  to  you 
by  tfte  king's  dheetiinn^  that  Mr.  Dance  should  v^ry  punctually 
i^telte  ft  reeompense  by  way  of  a  rent  upon  his  or  your  bills 
charged  here  upon  my  steward^  Mr.  Bixter  hath  yet  no  fnlit  of 
this  hte  in^jesty's  gtidid  intention  towards  him  j  so  that  he  hath 
too  mn^h  reason  to  believe  thut  he  is  not  so  frankly  dealt  with 
in  this  pMieular  as  he  deserves  to  be;  I  do  again  tell  you^  that 
it  Will  be  very  aeceptttble  to  the  king  if  you  can  persuade  Mr. 
Dahce  tb  surrender  thai  diarge  to  Mr.  Baxter;  and  in  the  meaii 
time,  and  till  he  is  preferred  to  as  profitable  an  employment^ 
whafeeirer  agreemeht  you  shall  make  with  him  for  an  annual  rent, 
it  shall  be  paid  quarterly  upon  a  bill  from  you  charged  upon  my 
steward,  Mr.  Clutterbucke ;  and  for  the  exact  performance  of 
thte,  you  may  securely  pawn  your  fall  credits  I  do  most 
earm^tly  entreat  yoo,  that  you  will  with  all  speed  inform 
ifke  what  we  may  depend  upon  in  this  particular,  that  we  may 
not  keep  Mr.  Baxter  in  suspense,  who  hath  deserved  very  well 
from  his  majesty,  and  of  whom  his  majesty  hath  a  very  good 
opinion ;  and  I  hope  you  wHl  not  be  the  less  desirous  to  comply 
with  him  for  the  particular  recommendation  of, 

« '  Sir, 
**  *  Your  very  affectionate  servant, 

,      "*  Edward  Hydb." 

'^Can  any  thing  be  more  serious,  cordial,  and  obliging, 
than  all  this?  For  a  lord  chancellor,  that  hath  the  business  of 
the  kingdom  upon  his  hand,  and  lords  attending  him,  to  take 
up  bii  tinfe  so  much  and  often  about  so  low  a  vicarage  or  a 
curat  eship,  when  it  is  not  in  the  power  at  the  king  and  the 
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lord  chancellor  to  procure  it  for  him,  though  they  so  vehe- 
f  mently  desire  it  ?  But,  oh  !  thought  I,  how  much  better  life 
do  poor  men  live,  who  speak  as  they  think,  and  do  as  they 
profess,  and  are  never  put  upon  such  shifts  as  these  for  their 
present  conveniences !  Wonderful !  thought  I,  that  men  who 
do  so  much  overvalue  worldly  honour  and  esteem,  can  possibly 
so  much  forget  futurity,  and  think  only  of  the  present  day,  as  if 
they  regarded  not  how  their  actions  be  judged  of  by  posterity* 
Notwithstanding  all  his  extraordinary  favour,  since  the  day  the 
king  came  in,  I  never  received,  as  his  chaplain,  or  as  a  preacher, 
or  on  any  account,  the  value  of  one  farthing  of  public  mainte- 
nance. So  that  I,  and  many  a  hundred  more,  had  not  had  a 
piece  of  bread  but  for  the  voluntary  contribution,  whilst  we 
preached,  of  another  sort  of  people  :  yea,  while  I  had  all  this 
excess  of  favour,  I  would  have  taken  it  indeed  for  an  excess, 
as  being  far  beyond  my  expectations,  if  they  would  but  have 
^  given  me  liberty  to  preach  the  Gospel,  without  any  maintenance, 
and  leave  me  to  beg  my  bread."^ 

There  is  something  very  singular  in  this  part  of  Baxter's 
history.  Giving  Clarendon,  and  Charles,  who  also  appears  to 
have  been  a  party,  credit  for  sincerity  in  their  professed  friend* 
ship  for  Baxter,  it  is  extraordinary  that  they  should  have  been 
defeated  by  the  management  of  the  ^'old  civil  courtier,''  Sir 
Ralph,  or  the  wilely  bishop  of  Worcester,  Dr.  Morley.  Yet, 
if  the  whole  was  only  designed  to  amuse  and  disappoint  Baxter, 
what  a  view  does  it  give  of  the  craft  and  duplicity  of  the  new 
government,  and  the  high  honour  of  the  cavaliers !  It  is  evi- 
dent, from  the  humour  with  which  Baxter  tells  the  story,  that 
he  was  convinced  the  whole  was  a  piece  of  artifice.  It  seems 
probable  that  Charles  and  Clarendon  would  have  been  willing 
that  he  should  get  back  to  Kidderminster,  but  the  bishop  was 
determined  he  should  not,  and  therefore  the  affair  was  so 
managed  that  the  old  vicar  was  made  the  scape  goat.  So  little 
dependence  can  be  placed  on  the  promises  of  courts,  where  their 
own  interests  are  not  likely  to  be  served  by  the  parties ! 

'^  A  littlt?  after  this,  Sir  Ralph  Clare  and  otliers  caused  the 
houses  of  the  people  of  the  town  of  Kidderminster  to  be 
searched  for  arms,  and  if  any  had  a  sword  it  was  taken  from 
them.  Meeting  him  with  the  binhop,  I  desired  him  to  tell  us 
why  his  nc^ighbours  were  so  used,  as  if  he  would  have  made  the 
world  believe  they  were  seditious,  or  rebels,  or  dangerous  per- 

k  Life,  part  iL  pp.  298 -^dOO. 
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flons,  that  should  be  treated  as  enemies  to  the  king.  He  answered 
me,  that  it  was  because  they  would  not  bring  out  their  arms 
when  they  were  commanded,  but  said  they  had  none ;  whereas 
they  had  arms  on  every  occasion  to  appear  on  the  behalf  of 
Cromwell.  This  great  disingenuity  of  so  ancient  a  gentleman 
towards  his  neighbour^,  whom  he  pretended  kindness  to,  made 
me  break  forth  into  some  more  than  ordinary  freedom  of  re- 
proof;  so  that  I  answered  him,  we  had  thought  our  condition 
hard,  that  by  strangers,  who  knew  us  not,  we  should  be  ordi- 
narily traduced  and  misrepresented :  but  this  was  most  sad  and 
marvellous,  that  a  gentleman  so  civil,  should,  before  the  bishop, 
^ak  such  words  against  a  corporation,  which  he  knew  I  was 
able  to  confute,  and  were  so  contrary  to  trtith.  I  asked  him 
whether  he  did  not  know  that  I  publicly  and  privately  spake 
against  the  usurpers,  and  declared  them  to  be  rebels;  and 
whether  he  took  not  the  people  to  be  of  my  mind ;  and  whether 
I  and  they  had  not  hazarded  our  liberty  by  refusing  the  engage- 
ment against  the  king  and  House  of  Lords,  when  he  and  others 
of  his  mind  had  taken  it.  He  confessed  that  I  had  been  against 
Cromwell ;  but  the  people  had  alvirays,  on  every  occasion,  ap- 
peared in  arms  for  him.  I  told  him  that  he  struck  me  with  ad- 
miration, that  it  should  be  possible  for  him  to  live  in  the  town, 
and  yet  believe  what  he  said  to  be  true,  or  yet  to  speak  it  in  our 
hearing  if  he  knew  it  to  be  untrue.  I  professed  also  that  having 
lived  there  sixteen  years  since  the  wars,  I  never  knew  that  they 
once  appeared  in  arms  for  Cromwell,  or  any  usurper;  and  chal- 
lenged him,  upon  his  word,  to  name  one.  I  could  not  get  him 
to  name  any  time,  till  I  had  urged  him  to  the  utmost ;  and 
then  he  instanced  in  the  time  when  the  Scots  army  fled  from 
Worcester.  I  challenged  him  to  name  one  man  of  them  that 
was  at  Worcester  fight,  or  bare  arms  there,  or  at  any  time  for 
the  usurpers :  and  when  he  could  name  none,  I  told  him  that 
all  that  was  done  to  my  knowledge  in  sixteen  years  of  that  time 
was  but  this,  that  when  the  Scots  fled  from  Worcester,  as  all  the 
country  sought  in  covetousness  to  catch  some  of  them  for  the 
sake  of  their  horses,  so  two  idle  rogues  of  Kidderminster,  that 
never  communicated  with  me  ^ny  more  than  he  did,  had  drawn 
two  or  three  neighbours  with  them  in  the  night,  as  the  Scots 
fled,  to  catch  their  horses.  But  I  never  heard  of  three  that  they 
caught ;  and  1  appealed  to  the  bishop  and  his  conscience,  whe- 
ther he— that  being  urged,  could  name  no  more  but  this — did 
ingenuously  accuse  the  corporation,  magistrates^  and  people,  to 
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have  appeared  on  all  oecasions  in  arms  for  Cromwell  ?  When 
they  had  no  more  to  say,  I  told  them  by  this  we  saw  what  mea- 
sures to  expect  from  strangers  of  his  mind,  when  he  that  is  our 
neigfibour,  and  noted  for  eminent  civility,  never^ioketh  to  speak 
such  things  even  of  a  people  among  whom  he  hath  still  lived. 

''  At  the  same  time,  about  twenty,  or  two-and-twenty  furi- 
ous fanatics,  called  fifth-monarchy  men,  consisting  of  one  Venner^ 
a  wine-cooper,  and  his  church  that  he  preached  anto,  being  trans- 
ported with  enthusiastic  pride,  did  rise  up  in  arms,  and  fought  in 
the  streets  like  madmen,  against  all  that  stood  in  th^ir  way,  tiil 
there  were  some  killed,  and  the  reet  taken,  judged,  and  executed.^ 
I  wrote  a  letter-  at  this  time  to  my  mother-in-law,  eontaiaing  no- 
thing but  our  iisual  matter,  even  encouragenents  to  her  in  her 
age  and  weakness,  fetched  from  the  nearness  of  her  rest,  tpgitb«r 
with  the  report  of  this  news,  and  some  sharp  and  vehement  words 
against  the  rebels.    By  means  of  Sir  John  Pajckington,  pr  his 
soldiers,  the  post  was  searched,  and  my  letter  interceptedi  opened 
and  revised,  and  by  Sir  John  sent  up  to  London  to  the  bishops, 
and  the  lord  chancellor.     It  was  a  wonder,  that  h|iving  read 
it  they  were  not  ashamed  to  send  it  up ;  but  joyful  would  they 
have  been,  could  they  have  found  but  a  word  in  it  which  could 
possibly  have  been  distorted  to  an  evil  sense,  that  malicft  might 
have  had  its  prey.     I  went  to  the  lord  chancell^  ^nd  cooob- 
pluned  of  this  usage,  and  that  I  had  not  the  common  libierty  of 
a  subject  to  converse  by  letters  witli  my  own  family.    He  disp 
owned  it,  and  blamed  men's  rashness,  but  excused  it  from  th^ 
distempers  of  the  times  $  yet  he  and  the  bishops  confessed  Ihey 
had  aeen  the  letter,  and  that  there  was  nothing  in  it  but  what 
was  good  and  pious.    Two  days  after,  came  th9  Lord  WiodsQri 
lord  lieutenant  of  the  county,  and  govenu>r  of  Jamaica^  with 
Sir  Charles  Littleton,  tlie  king's  cup-bearer,  to  bring  m^  Vhy 
letter  again  to  my  lodgings.    Lord  Windior  told  me  the  lord 
ehancelior  appointed  him  to  do  it;  so  after  some  expression 

*  VenDer's  mad  ioBHrrertioQ  may  be  considered  as  the  last  uf  the  fifth'- 
nonarchy  sy«t«m  for  many  years.  It  illuKmtct  the  Icogtli  X»  whicb  mra 
HMy  be  carried  by  adoptiui;  luituken  views  of  Scripture,  aod  pf  tbe  priocijjies 
or  the  kiiif^doiii  of  Christ.  It  is  quite  of  a  piece,  though  on  a  smaller  scale, 
with  the  conduct  of  the  Mun»ter  fanatics ;  and  was  a  most  unfortunate  occur- 
rence, nut  merely  for  the  poor  deluded  individuals  themselves,  but  fur  the 
CMiiilry.  The  cuurl  greedily  laid  hold  of  it  to  justify  Ibe  ado|itioii  of  measure^ 
%[>  crush  the  dissenters,  and  establish  a  standing  army,  by  which  the  arbitrary 
desipis  of  Charles  and  his  new  ^rernment  mi|;ht  be  effectually  accomplished. 
-  -AW,  Iv,  »8--li80. 
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of  the  abuae,  I  thankMJ  him  for  hit  great  civility  and  favouft 
But  1  sow  how  far  that  sort  of  men  were  to  be  trusted."*^ 

Being  removed  from  his  beloved  flock  in  Worcestershire,  and 
uncertain  whether  he  might  ever  return  to  them  or  not,  he  re^ 
fused  to  take  any  other  charge,  but  preaehed  gratuitously  in 
London,  where  he  happened  to  be  invited.  When  he  had  done 
this  above  a  year,  he  thought  a  fixed  place  was  better,  which 
led  bim  to  join  Dr.  Bates,  at  St*  Dunstan's  in  the  West,  where 
he  preached  ouee  a  week,  for  which  the  people  allowed  him  soin^ 
maintenance.  Before  this  time  he  scarcely  ever  preached  a 
aermpn  in  the  city,  but  he  had  aocounta  from  Westminster  thai 
he  had  preached  seditiously  or  against  the  government ;  when 
he  bad  neither  a  thought  nor  a  w^rd  of  any  sueh  tendeney* 
Sometiipes  he  preached  purposely  against  faetion^  schism,  sedi* 
tion,  and  rebellion^  and  those  sermons  also  were  reported  to  be 
fsctiona  and  seditious.  Some  sermons  at  Covent  Garden  were 
so  muph  accused,  that  he  thought  it  necessary  to  print  them  in 
bis  own  defence^  Tliey  are  entitled  the  *  Formal  Hypocrite  De<» 
tected,'  &c»  Wb^n  they  appeared,  he  heard  not  a  word  more 
ag»pst  them*  Th?  accusations  against  himf  were^  in  general,  of 
sedition  and  faction,  and  speaking  against  the  chureb ;  but  not 
one  syllable  charged  of  a  particular  nature. 

^^  The  congregation  being  crowded/'  he  says^  ^  was  thai 
which  provoked  envy  to  accuse  me ;  and  one  day  the  crowd  did 
drive  me  from  my  plai^.  It  fell  out  that  at  St,  Dunstan's  cburcb| 
in  the  midst  of  sermon,  a  little  lime  and  dust,  and  perhaps  n 
piece  of  a  brick  or  two,  fell  down  in  the  .steeple  or  belfrey  near 
the  boys ;  so  that  they  thought  the  steeple  aiid  church  were  fiillt 
ing ;  which  put  them  all  into  so  confused  a  hMte  to  get  awavi 
that  the  noise  of  their  feet  in  the  galleries  sounded  like  the 
falling  of  the  stones,    Th^  people  crowded  out  of  doors  s  tbn 
women  left  some  of  them  a  scarf,  and  some  a  shoe  liehind  them^ 
and  some  in  the  galleries  cast  themselves  down  upon  tb^se  below, 
because  they  could  not  get  down  the  stairs.  '  I  sat  down  in  the 
pulpit,  seeing  and  pitying  their  vain  distemper,  and  as  soon  as 
I  could  be  heard,  I  entreated  their  silence,  and  went  on.    The 
people  were  no  sooner  quieted  and  got  in  again,  and  the  audi- 
tory composed,  but  some  who  stood  upon  a  wainscot-bench, 
near  the  communion-table,  brake  the  bench  with  their  weight, 
lo  that  the  noise  renewed  the  fear  again,  and  they  were  worse 
disordered  than  before.    One  old  woman  was  heard  At  the 

•  life,  pari  ii.  pp.  300>  361. 
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church-door  askingforgiveness  of  God  for  not  taking  the  first  warn- 
ing, and  promising,  if  God  would  deliver  her  this  once,  she  would 
take  heed  of  coming  hither  again.  When  they  were  again 
quieted  I  went  on;''  but  the  church  having  before  an  ill  name  as 
very  old,  rotten,  and  dangerous,  it  put  the  parish  upon  a  reso- 
lution to  pull  down  all  the  roof,  and  build  it  better,  which 
they  have  done  with  so  great  reparation  of  the  walls  and  stee- 
ple, that  it  is  now  like  a  new  church  and  much  more  commo- 
dious for  the  hearers.^ 

^*  While  the  church  was  repairing,  I  preached  out  my  quarter 
at  St.  Bride *s,  at  the  other  end  of  Fleet  Street ;  where  the  com- 
mon prayer  being  used  by  the  curate  before  sermon,  I  occa* 
sioned  abundance  to  be  at  common  prayer,  who  before  avoided 
it :  and  yet  my  accusations  still  continued.  On  the  week  days, 
Mr.  Ashurst,  with  about  twenty  citizens,  desired  me  to  preach  a 
lecture  in  Milk  Street ;  for  which  they  allowed  me  forty  pounds 
per  annum,  which  I  continued  near  a  year,  till  we  were  all  si- 
lenced. At  the  same  time  I  preached  once  every  Lord's  day  at 
Blackfriars,  where  Mr.  Gibbons,  a  judicious  man,  was  minister. 
In  Milk  Street,  I  took  money,  because  it  came  not  fpomthe  parish- 
ioners, but  from  strangers,  and  so  was  no  wrong  to  the  minister, 
Mr.  Vincent,  a  very  holy,  blameless  man.  But  at  Blackfriars  I 
never  took  a  penny,  because  it  was  the  parishioners  who  called 
me,  who  would  else  be  less  able  and  ready  to  help  their  worthy 
pastor,  who  went  to  God  by  a  consumption,  a  little  after  he  was 
silenced  and  put  out.  At  these  two  churches  I  ended  the  course 
of  my  public  ministry,  unless  God  cause  an  undeserved  resur- 
rection.* 

'^  Before  this,  I  resolved  to  go  to  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, then  bishop  of  London,  to  ask  him  for  his  license  to  preach 
.  in  his  diocese.  Some  brethren  blamed  me  for  it,  as  being  an 
owning  of  prelatical  usurpation.  I  told  them,  that  the  king 
had  given  him  a  power  to  suffer  or  hinder  me  in  my  duty,  be- 

*  This  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  composure  of  Baxter  in  very  alarm- 
ing circumstances ;  and  not  the  only  occasion  on  which  he  displayed  great  for- 
titude and  self-possession.    Dr.  Bates  tells  us,  when  the  confusion  was  over, 
/    Baater  rose  and  said,  **  We  are  in  the  service  of  God*  to  prepare  ourselves 
J^       '     that  we  may  be  fearless  at  the  great  noise  of  the  dissolving  world ;  when  the 
heavens  shall  pass  away,  and  the  elements  melt  with  fervent  heat.'* — Funeral 
Sermcn  /or  Baxter.     •  Another  instance  of  alarm  occurred  when  he  was 
preaching  at  the  place  over  the  market-house,  in  St.  James's ;  where  his  wife 
displayed  a  courage  and  presence  of  mind  equal  to  bis  own, — Life  of  hit  fftfe, 
pp.  60,61.  edit.i826. 
<»  UfCi  pan  ii.  pp.  301, 302. 
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sides  having  power  as  the  church  magistrate  or  officer  of  the 
king;  and  thoiigh  I  was  under  no  necessity,  I  would  not  refuse 
a  lawful  thing,  when  authority  required  it.  The  archbishop 
received  me  with  very  great  expression  of  respect,  offered  me 
his  license,  and  would  let  his  secretary  take  no  money  of  me^ 
But  when  he  offered  me  the  book  to  subscribe  in,  I  told  him  that 
he  knew  the  king's  declaration  exempted  us  from  subscription. 
He  bade  me  write  what  I  would  :  I  told  him  what  I  resolved, 
and  what  I  thought  meet  of  him  to  expect,  I  would  do  of 
choice,  though  I  might  forbear.  And  so,  in  Latin,  I  subscribed 
my  promise  not  to  preach  against  the  doctrine  of  the  church,  or 
the  ceremonies  established  by  law  in  his  diocese,  while  I  used 
his  license.  I  told  him  also  how  grievous  it  was  to  me  to  be 
daily  taunted  with  such  general  accusations  behind  my  back, 
and  asked  him  why  I  was  never  accused  of  any  particulars. 
He  eonfessed  to  me,  that  if  they  had  got  any  particulars  that 
would  have  deserved  notice,  I  should  have  heard  particularly 
from  him.  I  scarce  think  that  ever  1  preached  a  sermon  without 
a  spy  to  give  them  his  report  of  it.P 

^  Shortly  after  our  disputation  at  the  Savoy,  I  went  to  Rick- 
mansworth,  in  Hertfordshire,  and  preached  there  but  once,  from 
Matt  xxii.  1 2, '  And  he  was  speechless.'  1  spake  not  a  word  that 
was  any  nearer  kin  to  sedition,  or  that  had  any  greater  tendency 
to -provoke  them,  than  by  showing  that  wicked  men,  and  the 
refusers  of  grace,  however  they  may  now  have  many  things  to 
say  to  excuse  their  sin,  will,  at  last,  be  speechless,  and  not  dare 
stand  to  their  wickedness  before  God.  Yet  did  the  bishop  of 
Worcester  tell  me,  when  he  silenced  me,  that  the  bishop  of 
London  had  showed  him  letters  from  one  of  the  hearers,  assur- 
ing him  that  I  preached  seditiously.  So  little  security  was  any 
man's  innocency,  who  displeased  the  bishops,  to  his  reputation 
with  that  party,  if  he  had  but  one  auditor  that  desired  to  get 
favour  by  accusing-  him.  A  multitude  of  such  experiences 
made  me  perceive,  when  I  was  silenced,  that  there  was  some 
mercy  in  it,  in  the  midst  of  judgment;  for  I  should  scarcely 
have  preached  a  sermon,  or  put  up  a  prayer  to  God,  which  one 
or  other,  through  malice  or  hope  of  favour,  would  not  have 
been  tempted  to  accuse  as  guilty  of  some  heinous  crime.^ 

**  Soon  after  my  return  to  London,  I  went  into  Worcester- 
shire, to  try  whether  it  were  possible  to  have  any  honest  terms 

»  Life,  part  i.  p.  302.  <  Ibid.  p.  374. 
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from  the  reading  vicar  there,  that  I  might  preach  to  ihy  former 
flock  I  but  when  I  had  preached  twice  or  thrice,  he  denied  me 
liberty  to  preach  any  more.  I  offered  then  to  take  my  lecture, 
ivhich  he  was  bound  to  allow  me,  under  a  bond  of  £500}  but  he 
refused  it.  I  next  offered  to  be  his  curate,  and  he  refused 
it.  I  then  offered  to  preach  for  nothing,  and  he  refused  it : 
and,  lastly,  I  desired  leave  but  once  to  administer  the  sacrament 
to  the  people,  and  preach  my  farewell  sermon  to  them ;  but  he 
would  not  consent.  At  last,  I  understood  that  he  was  directed 
by  his  superiors  to  do  what  he  did  :  but  Mr*  Baldwin,  an  able 
preacher,  whom  I  left  there,  was  yet  permitted. 

''At  that  time,  my  aged  father  lying  in  great  pain  of  the 
stone  and  strangury,  I  went  to  visit  him,  twenty  miles  further  : 
and  while  I  was  there,  Mr.  Baldwin  came  to  me,  and  told  me 
that  he  also  was  forbidden  to  preach.  We  returned  both  to  Kid- 
derminster, and  having  a  lecture  at  Shiffnal  in  the  way,  I 
preached  there,  and  staid  not  to  hear  the  evening  sermon,  be- 
cause I  would  make  haste  to  the  bishop.  It  fell  out  that  my 
turn  at  another  lecture  was  on  the  same  day  with  that  at  Shiff- 
nal, viz.,  at  Cleobury,  in  Shropshire;  and  many  were  met 
in  expectation  to  hear  me.  But  a  company  of  soldiers  were 
there,  as  the  country  thought,  to  have  apprehended  me ;  who 
shut  the  doors  against  the  ministers  that  would  have  preached 
in  my  stead,  bringing  a  command  to  the  churchwarden  tp  hin- 
der any  one  who  had  not  got  a  license  from  the  bishop ;  so  that 
the  poor  people  who  had  come  from  far,  were  fain  to  go  home 
with  grieved  hearts. 

''  The  next  day  it  was  confidently  reported,  that  a  certain 
knight  offered  the  bishop  his  troop  to  apprehend  me,  if  I  offered 
to  preach :  and  the  people  dissuaded  me  from  going  to  the 
bishop,  supposing  my  liberty  in  danger.  I  went  that  morn- 
ing, with  Mr.  Baldwin,  and  in  the  hearing  of  him  and  Dr. 
Warmestry,  then  dean  of  Worcester,  I  reminded  the  bishop  of 
his  promise  to  grant  me  his  license,  &c.,  but  he  refused  me 
liberty  to  preach  in  his  diocese ;  though  I  offered  to  preach  only 
on\he  Creed,  the  Lord's-prayer,  and  the  Ten  Commandments — 
catechistical  principles,  and  only  to  such  as  had  no  preaching. 

''  Bishop  Morley  told  me  when  he  silenced  me,  that  he  would 
take  care  that  the  people  should  be  no  losers,  but  should  be 
taught  as  well  as  they  were  by  me*  When  I  was  gone,  he  got 
awhile  a  few  scandalous  men,  with  some  that  were  more  civil  to 
keep  up  the  lecture,  till  the  paucity  of  their  auditors  gave  them 
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«  pretence  to  put  it  down.  He  came  himself  one  dsy  and 
preached  a  long  invective  against  them  and  me  as  Presbyte-* 
Tians,  and  I  know  not  what;  so  that  the  people  wondered 
that  a  man  would  venture  to  come  up  into  a  pulpit  and  speak 
to  confidently,  to  those  he  knew  not,  the  things  which  they 
commonly  knew  to  be  untrue.  But  this  sermon  was  so  far  from 
winning  any  of  them  to  the  estimation  of  their  new  bishop,  or 
curing  what  he  called  the  admiration  of  my  person,  which  was 
his  great  endeavour,  that  they  were  much  confirmed  in  their 
former  judgments,  fiut  still  the  bishop  looked  at  Kiddermin* 
Iter  as  a  factious,  schismatical,  Presbyterian  people,  that  must  be 
cored  of  their  overvaluing  of  me,  and  then  they  would  be  cured 
of  all  the  rest.  Whereas  if  he  had  lived  with  them  the  twenti« 
eth  part  so  long  as  I  had  done,  he  would  have  known  that  they 
Mrere  neither  Presbyterians,  nor  factious,  nor  schismatical,  nor 
seditious ;  but  a  people  that  quietly  followed  their  bard  labour, 
learned  the  holy  Scriptures,  lived  a  holy,  blameless  life,  in 
humility  and  peace  with  all  men,  and  never  had  any  sect  or 
separated  party  among  them,  but  abhorred  all  faction  and  sidings 
in  religion,  and  lived  in  love  and  Christian  unity. 

''When  the  bishop  .was  gone,  the  dean  came  and  preached 
about  three  hours  to  cure  them  of  the  admiration  of  my  person; 
and  a  month  after  came  again  and  preached  over  the  same,  per* 
soading  the  people  that  they  were  Presbyterians,  and  schismatic 
ad,  and  were  led  to  it  by  their  overvaluing  of  me.  The  people* 
admired  the  temerity  of  these  men,  and  really  thought  that  they 
were  scarce  well  in  their  wits,  who  would  go  on  to  speak  things 
so  fiir  from  truth,  of  men  whom  they  never  knew,  and  that  to 
their  own  faces.  Many  have  gone  about  by  backbiting  to  makt 
people  believe  a  false  report  of  others,  but  few  will  think  to 
persuade  men  to  believe  it  of  themselves,  who  know  the  matter 
much  better  than  the  reprover  doth.  Yet  beside  all  this,  their 
lecturers  went  on  in  the  same  strain ;  and  one  Mr.  Pitt,  who 
lived  in  Sir  John  Packington's  house  with  Dr.  Hammond,  was 
often  at  this  work,  being  of  the  judgment  and  spirit  of  Dr« 
Gunning,  and  Dr.  Peirce,  calling  them  Presbyterians,  rebellious, 
serpents,  and  generation  of  vipers,  unlikely  to  escape  the  damna- 
tion of  hell,  yet  not  knowing  his  accusation  to  be  true  of  one 
man  of  them.  For  there  was  but  one,  if  one  Presbyterian  in  the 
town  I  the  plain  honest  people  minding  nothing  but  piety» 
unity,  charity,  and  their  csJlings.  This  dealing,  instead  of  win- 
ning them  to  the  .preacher,  drove  them  from  tho  iccture,  and 
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then,  as  I  said,  they  accused  the  people  of  deserting  It,  and  put 
it  down. 

**  In  place  of  this  ordinary  preacher,  they  set  up  one,  of  the 
best  parts  they  could  get,  who  was  far  from  what  his  patrons 
spake  him  to  be ;  he  was  quickly  weary  and  went  away.  They 
next  set  up  a  poor  dry  man,  who  had  been  a  schoolmaster  near 
us,  and  after  a  little  time  he  died.  They  then  took  another 
course,  and  set  up  a  young  man,  the  best  they  could  get,  who 
took  the  contrary  way  to  the  first,  over  applauded  me  in  the 
pulpit,  spoke  well  of  themselves,  and  used  them  kindly.  They 
were  naturally  glad  of  one  that  had  some  charity.  Thus  the 
bishop  used  that  flock,  who  say  that  till  then  they  never  knew 
so  well  what  a  bishop  was,  or  were  before  so  guilty  of  that 
dislike  of  Episcopacy  of  which  they  were  so  frequently  and 
vehemently  accqsed,  I  heard  not  of  one  person  among  them, 
who  was  won  to  the  love  of  prelacy  or  formality  ^fter  my 
removal.' 

"  Having  parted  with  my  dear  flock,  I  need  not  say  with 
mutual  sense  and  tears,  I  left  Mr.  Baldwin  to  live  privately  among 
them  and  oversee  them  in  my  stead,  and  visit  them  from  house 
to  house ;  advising  them,  notwithstanding  all  the  injuries  they 
had  received,  and  all  the  failings  of  the  ministers  that  preached 
to  them,  and  the  defects  of  the  present  way  of  worship,  that  they 
should  keep  to  the  public  assemblies  and  make  use  of  such  helps 
as  might  be  had  in  public,  together  with  their  private  helps. 
Only  in  three  cases  they  ought  to  absent  themselves.  When 
the  minister  was  one  that  was  utterly  insuflicient,  as  not  being 
able  to  teach  them  the  articles  of  the  faith  and  essentials  of  true 
religion ;  such  as,  alas  !  they  had  known  to  their  sorrow.  When 
the  minister  preached  any  heresy,  or  doctrine  which  was  directly 
contrary  to  some  article  of  the  faith,  or  necessary  part  of  godli- 
ness. When  in  the  application  he  set  himself  against  the  ends 
of  his  office,  to  make  a  holy  life  seem  odiqus,  to  keep  men 
from  it,  and  to  promote  the  interests  of  Satan ;  yet  not  to  take 
every  bitter  reflection  upon  themselves  or  others,  occasioned  by 
difference  of  opinion  or  interest,  to  be  a  sufficient  cause  to  say 
that  the  minister  preacheth  against  godliness,  or  to  withdraw 
themselves.''  ■ 

**  When  the  Act  of  Uniformity  was  passed,  ilfgave  the  ministers 
who  could  not  conform,  no  longer  time  than  till  Bartholomew's 

f  Life,  part  L  pp.  374«*d76;  «  Ibid.  p.  376. 
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4lay,  August  24, 1662,  and  then  they  must  be  alt  cast  out.  Thiti 
fatal  day  called  to  remembrance  the  French  massacre,  when  on 
the  same  day  thirty  or  forty  thousand  Protestants  perished  by 
Roman  religious  zeal  and  charity.  I  had  no  place' of  my  own; 
but  I  preached  twice  a  week,  by  request,  in  other  men's  congre- 
gations, at  Milk  Street  and  Blackfriars.  The  last  sermon  that 
1  preached  in  public  was  on  May  25.  The  reasons  why  I  gave 
over  sooner  than  most  others  were,  because  lawyers  did  interpret 
a  doubtful  clause  in  the  act,  as  ending  the  liberty  of  lecturers  at 
that  time ;  because  I  would  let  authority  soon  know  that  I  in- 
tended to  obey  in  all  that  was  lawful ;  because  I  would  let  all 
ministers  in  England  understand  in  time^  whether  I  intended  to 
conform  or  not :  for,  had  I  staid  to  the  last  day,  some  would 
have  conformed  the  sooner,  from  a  supposition  that  I  intended 
it.  These,  vnth  other  reasons,  moved  me  to  cease  three  months 
before  Bartholomew  day,  which  many  censured  for  awhile^  but^ 
afterwards,  better  saw  the  reasons  of  it.''  ^ 

Thus  ended  Baxter's  ministry  in  the  church  of  England* 
Most  persons  will  probably  think  that  he  carried  his  conscien-' 
tious  scruples  too  far ;  and  that  he  might,  at  least,  have  con- 
tinued his  labours  till  he  was  obliged  to  desist*  The  reasons 
assigned  for  his  conduct,  however,  possess  considerable  force ; 
but,  whether  they  are  approved  or  not,  all  must  respect  the  maii 
who  was  capable  of  acting  in  so  noble  ai>d  disinterested  a  man- 
ner. He  carried  his  deference  for  authority  in  this  case  farther 
than  he  might  have  done ;  but  his  example  probably  led  others 
to  act  in  the  same  decided  manner  when  the  fatal  day  arrived, 
who  might  have  hesitated  had  there  been  a  doubt  how  such  a 
man  as  Baxter  was  likely  to  act. 

Hie  Act  of  Uniformity,  for  which  the  country  was  indebted 
chiefly  to  Hyde  and  Sheldon,  by  which  two  thousand  of  the  most 
excellent  ministers  of  the  church  of  England  were  ejected  from 
their  livings,  took  effect,  as  stated  by  Baxter,  on  Bartholomew's 
day,  August  24,  1662.  Every  thing  practicable,  and  consistent 
with  what  they  regarded  as  the  will  of  God  and  the  rights  of  con- 
science, had  been  done  by  the  leaders  of  the  Nonconformists,  to 
prevent  the  passing  of  this  act,  or  to  procure  some  modification 
of  its  provisions ;  but  all  was  in  vain.  Hatred  of  the  noncon- 
forming clergy,  a  desire  to  be  revenged  for  the  wrongs  which  it 

*  lAftt  part  ii,  p.  384. 
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was 'conceived  ttiey  had  done  to  the  churchy  and  the  anppoeed 
necessity  of  the  times,  urged  forward  the  royal  and  episcopal 
party,  flushed  with  recent  success,  and  eager  to  secure  the  ad* 
vantage  which  they  had  acquired. 

To  many,  it  may  seem  as  if  the  Nonconformists  brought  their 
ejection  on  themselves  by  their  needless  scruples.  This  was 
the  charge  made  against  them  at  the  time,  and  in  which  many 
churchmen,  and  all  who  value  ease,  honour,  or  emolument,  more 
than  conscience,  continue  to  join.  Tliose,  however,  who  con- 
sider themselves  bound  to  follow  the  revealed  law  of  Heaven  in 
all  matters  of  religion,  and  to  submit  to  their  fellow-creatures 
only  in  things  accordant  with  that  law,  or  which  are  left  unde- 
termined by  it,  will  judge  very  differently  the  conduct  of  these 
sincere  confessors. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  the  ejected  ministers  were 
qS  the  same  mind  on  every  point  in  which  their  separation  from 
the  church  was  involved  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  differed  consi- 
derably from  each  other,  though  they  agreed  generally  in  the 
unlawfulness  of  submitting  on  the  terms  which  were  proposed 
to  them.  Some  laid  the  chief  stress  on  one  point,  others  on  a 
different  one ;  some  would  have  gone  a  considerable  length  in 
submitting  to  authority ;  others  objected  more  decidedly  to  its 
exercise.  Some  were,  perhaps,  influenced  by  public  opinion^ 
and  regard  to  consistency ;  while  the  great  majority  appear  to 
have  acted  from  a  conscientious  regard  to  duty  on  the  one  hand, 
and  fear  of  evil  on  the  other. 

The  things  imposed  on  them,  if  they  would  keep  their  liv-^ 
ings  or  lectureships,  or  any  post  of  service  in  the  established 
church,  were  the  following :— They  must  submit  to  be  re-or-^ 
dained,  if  not  episcopally  ordained  before.  They  must  declare 
their  unfeigned  assent  and  consent  to  all  and  every  thing  con- 
tained and  prescribed  in  and  by  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
and  administration  of  the  sacraments,  and  other  rites  and  cere- 
monies of  the  church  of  England ;  together  with  the  Psalter 
and  the  form  or  manner  of  making,  ordaining,  and  consecrating 
bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  &c.;  to  Which  was  attached  an 
equivalent  subscription.  They  must  take  the  oath  of  canonical 
obedience,  and  promise  subjection  to  their  ordinary,  according  to 
the  canons  of  the  church.  They  must  abjure  the  solemn  league 
and  covenant^  and- they  must  also  abjure  the  taking  of  arms, 
upon  any  pretence  whatsoever,  against  the  king,  or  any  one 
comnussioned  by  him*    These  things  were  all  strictly  enjoined 
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without  any  things  to  qualify  or  soften  them^  or  room  left  for  a 
dispeiuation*  So  that  if  a  man  scrupled  but  at  one  pointy 
though  he  could  have  complied  with  all  the  rest,  he  was  as  cer- 
tainly ejected  as  if  he  had  disputed  the  whole." 

Those  who  wish  to  examine  the  full  weight  of  these  iive 
points,  must  consult  the  Tenth  Chapter  of  Dr.  Calamy 's '  Abridg- 
ment,' in  which  that  learned  divine  illustrates,  at  great  length, 
their  bearing  on  many  important  matters,  and  supports,  by  rea- 
lonings  which  have  never  been  fairly  met,  the  justifiable  recession 
of  the  Nonconformists  from  the  church  of  England,  on  those 
grounds.  The  conditions  were  so  framed,  that,  independently 
of  religious  considerations,  it  was  impossible  men  of  principle, 
who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  former  changes,  or  who 
bad  approved  of  those  changes,  could  submit  to  them.  They 
extended  to  some  things  by  an  almost  wanton  stretch  of  au'* 
thority,  and  involved  a  total  departure  from  all  just  views  of 
civil  liberty,  the  cause  of  which  must  be  regarded  as  virtually 
abandoned  by  those  who  submitted  to  them.  All  the  temporal 
interests*  of  the  ejected  party  were  on  the  side  of  compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  authority ;  whatever,  therefore,  may 
be  thought  of  their  judgment,' every  candid  individual  will  give 
them  full  credit  for  sincerity. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  rest  the  defence  of  the  Noncon- 
formist Confessors  on  this  ground.  They  were  not  a  body  of 
weak,  well-meaning  men,  for  whose  conscientiousness  we  may 
entertain  a  very  high  respect,  while  we  have  little  reverence  for 
their  understanding.  The  leading,individuals  who  influenced  their 
brethren,  were  not  only  a  match,  hue  an  over-match  for  their 
opponents.  Among  the  churchmen  of  the  day,  there  were  none 
superior,  as  scholars  and  divines,  to  Calamy,  Bates,  Owen,  Howe, 
Baxter,  and  many  others  who  could  be  mentioned.  They  were  as 
capable  of  forming  enlarged  and  comprehensive  views  of  truth 
and  duty,  as  Pearson,  Gunning,  Morley,  or  any  other  of  their 
Episcopal  adversaries!  while,  as  it  regards  the  evidences  of 
Christian  character  and  devotedness,  there  are  few  of  the  class 
from  which  they  seceded,  who  will  admit  of  being  compared 
with  them. 

It  is  alleged,  that  the  points  on  which  they  differed  were,  in 
themselves,  of  very  inferior  importance,  and  therefore  to  create 
so  much  altercation,  and  cause  so  extensive  a  division  about 
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them,  are  proofs  of  narrow-mindedness  and  illiberaiity.  It  is 
demanded  often  in  a  tone  of  triumph,  whether  the  -things  re* 
quired  were  in  themselves  sinful ;  if  not  sinful,  it  is  inferred  they 
must  be  innocent;  and  hence  the  folly  And  impropriety  of  disr 
puting  about  them  is  ascertained. 

To  all  this  it  has  been  replied,  that  if  the  things  referred  to 
are  so  unimportant  in  themselves,  why  were  they  not  viewed 
so  by  the  imposers,  as  well  as  by  the  refusers  ?  It  must  have 
been  worse,  on  this  principle,  to  impose  siich  things,  than  to  re- 
sist their  imposition.  In  fact,  this  was  the  grand  matter  of  dis- 
pute between  the  parties.  Importance  and  magnitude  were 
given  to  the  points  in  debate,  by  the  very  circumstance  of  their 
being  enforced  by  human  authority,  and  that  implicit  obedience 
to  them  was  required  from  all.  It  was  not  so  much  a  question^ 
whether  a  prescribed  form  of  prayer  might  be  used  in  public,  as 
whether  no  prayer  should  ever  be  employed  but  that  form ;  and 
that  without  deviation  in  all  circumstances*  It  was  not  whether 
the  cross  in  baptism  might  be  used  by  those  who  approved  of 
it ;  but  whether  any  child  should  be  baptised,  unless  the  minis*' 
ter  and  the  parents  both  agreed  to  employ  it.  It  was  not, 
whether  men  might  observe  the  Lord's-supper  kneeling;  but 
whether  the  Lord's-supper  should  be  refused  to  all  who  would 
not  kneel.  The  same  kind  of  remark  will  apply  to  all  the  other 
matters  under  discussion  between  the  church  and  the  Noncon- 
formists, at  this  time. 

Now,  will  any  man  who  has  the  least  regard  for  conscience, 
or  for  common  sense,  aver,  that  these  were  questions  of  a  trifling 
or  unimportant  nature  ?  It  is  obvious,  on  the  contrary,  that  they 
embrace  the  very  first  principles  of  religious  obligation,  and  lie 
at  the  root  of  all  enlightened  views  of  our  duty  to  God,  and  of 
what  constitutes  acceptable  obedience  in  his  sight*  In  answer 
to  the  inquiry,  how  far  the  things  required  were  themselves 
sinful ;  it  may  be  said,  many  of  the  Nonconformists  believed 
them  to  be  so:  and  if  this  was  their  belief,  though  they  had  been 
mistaken,  they  were  not  only  justified  in  refusing  compliance, 
but  bound  to  do  so,  at  all  hazards.  They  regarded  them  as 
human  additions  to  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  Christ;  as 
imposed  without  authority  from  him ;  as  calculated  to  inter- 
fere with  the  obedience  which  they  owed  to  him  alone  in 
all  matters  of  religion ;  as  popish  in  their  origin  and  tendency  ; 
and  as  destructive  of  that  liberty  with  which  Christ  has  made 
his  people  free.    The  controversy,  therefore,  was  not  about  a 
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few  trifling  cireumstances  or  adjuncts ;  it  was  a  grand  struggle 
for  principle,  liberty,  and  the  honour  of  Christ. 
'  I  am  aware  it  may  be  said,  that  all  the  Nonconformists  did 
not  clearly  understand  these  principles  themselves,  and  would  not 
have  been  averse  to  impose  in  their  turn.  What  then  ?  does  it 
follow  that  they  had  not  truth  or  right  on  their  side,  when  they 
were  obliged  to  contend  for  principles  in  reference  to  them- 
selves, the  full  extent  of  whose  operation  they  did  not  clearly 
understand  ?  Certainly  not.  The  principles  which  they  endea* 
voured  to  maintain,  and  for  which  many  of  them  suffered  the 
loss  of  all  things,  are  those  of  eternal  and  immutable  truth ;  and 
the  men  who  contributed  to  clear  off  even  a  part  of  the  rubbish 
in  which  they  had  long  been  buried,  however  imperfect  they 
may  have  been  in  some  respects,  are  entitled  to  our  deepest 
reverence. 

To  do  justice  to  those  men,  we  ought  to  place  ourselves  in 
their  circumstances.  Suppose  that  the  rulers  of  the  church  of 
England  were  now  to  determine, '  That,  on  or  before  (he  24th 
of  August,  1830,  the  present  occupants  of  livings,  curacies,  &c., 
shall  subscribe  a  declaration,,  engaging  themselves  to  baptise 
no  child  without  the  employment  of  salt,  oil,  and  spittle,  as  a 
part  of  the  ordinance  of  baptism ;  to  administer  the  Lord V 
supper  to  those  only  who  should  previously  bow  to  the  sacred 
chalice,  and  submit  to  a  bread  wafer  being  put  upon  their 
tongues/  What  would  the  serious  clergy  of  the  church  think  of 
such  a  demand  ?  Would  they  submit  to  it,  as  a  just  exercise  of 
ecclesiastical  authority  ?  Would  they  not,  to  a  man,  abandon 
their  livings,  rather  than  allow  their  consciences  thus  to  be 
lorded  over  and  defiled  ?  Or,  if  they  submitted  to  such  exactions, 
would  they  not  be  justly  regarded  by  their  flocks  and  countrymen, 
as  traitors  and  time-servers  ?  Would  not  any  one  who  should 
ipeak  of  such  a  controversy  as  unimportant,  or  as  relating  merely 
to  a  few  innocent  circumstances,  in  no  respect  affecting  the  na- 
tare  of  the  ordinances  of  Christ,  be  considered  as  an  imperti- 
nent trifler  ?  Yet  this  supposed  case  is  not  stronger  than  that 
of  the  Nonconformists.  They  were  placed  in  this  very  situation, 
and  viewed  the'  condition  to  which  they  were  obliged  to  sub- 
mit, as  a  similar  interference  would  now  be  regarded. 

llie  injustice  and  cruelty  of  the  Bartholomew  act,  are 
ftrikingly  apparent  in  two  circumstances.  It  was  designed  to 
operate  as  z,  post-facio  law.  Had  it  been  merely  prospective  in 
its  operation,  something  more  might  have  been  alleged  in  its 
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fiivrnr  than  eflo  now  be  done*  A  great  mnltittide  of  the  tniois^ 
ters  of  the  church,  had  obtained  possession  of  their  liTings  whiltf 
'  no  such  conformity  was  either  required  or  considered  necessary. 
Many  of  them,  indeed,  would  not  have  entered  the  church  at 
all,  if  such  conditions  bad  been  prescribed  at  their  entrance,  or 
their  enactment  afterwards  anticipated.  To  pass  a  law,  then, 
which  should  compel  all  those  persons,  either  to  violate  their 
consciences,  or  to  abandon  stations  of  usefulness,  and  the 
honourable  means  of  living,  was  most  flagrant  injustice. 

But  even  this  is  not  all  the  hardship  of  the  case.  ''So 
great,''  says  Locke,  **  was  the  zeal  in  carrying  on  this  church 
affair,  and  so  blind  was  the  obedience  required,  that  if  you  com- 
pute the  time  of  passing  this  act,  with  the  time  allowed  for  the 
clergy  to  subscribie  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer^  thereby  esta- 
blished ;  you  shall  plainly  find,  it  could  not  be  printed  and  dis-* 
tributed,  so  as  one  man  in  forty  could  have  seen  and  read  the 
book  they  did  so  perfectly  assent  and  consent  to/'* 

When  these  facts  are  considered,  instead  of  being  surprised 
that  two  thousand  ministers  preferred  leaving  the  church 
rather  than  submit  to  such  conditions,  it  is  more  surprising  that 
the  many  thousands  who  remained,  should  have  found  means  of 
reconciling  their  consciences  to  the  terms.  It  is  not  so  much 
to  the  honour  of  the  Nonconformists,  that  they  left  the  churchy 
as  it  is  to  the  disgrace  of  the  Conformists,  that  they  continued 
in  it.  Had  they,  as  a  body,  resisted  the  iniquitous  measure,  ic 
must  have  been  abandoned.  But  their  tame  submission  in  this 
instance,  prepared  the  court  to  make  further  encroachments,  and 
to  expect  implicit  obedience  from  the  clergy,  to  whatever  should 
be  enacted.  Such  tergiversation  and  inconsistency  on  the  part 
of  ministers  of  religion,  must  have  had  a  most  injurious  in- 
fluence on  the  minds  of  worldly  men  $  who  could  not  have  any 
respect  for  those  who  so  decidedly  discovered  that  they  looked 
''  more  to  the  things  which  were  seen  and  temporal,  than  to  the 
things  which  are  unseen  and  eternal."  Not  a  few  of  them  were 
^  iSmtmm  Prelatists  in  the  time  of  Charles  I ;  took  the  Pres* 
byterian  covenant  under  the  Liong  Parliament;  submitted  to  the 

'  Locke's  Works,  t.  203, 204.  The  Act  of  Unirormity  was  passed  on  the  13tb 
of  May,  1662.  AU  the  ministers  of  the  church  were  required  to  subscribe  and 
oonform  before  the  24th  of  August  following.  It  is  certain  the  Common 
Prayer-book,  with  the  alterations  and  amendments  made  by  the  CouTocation, 
did  not  leave  the  press  till  a  few  days  before  the  24  th  of  August ;  it  was  there- 
fan  impotfible  Ihs  grsatMly  olthe  miniileis  could  posseis  the  book. 


bdepeadeiit  engagement ;  and  once  more  utented  end  oon^ 
sented  to  an  altered  prayer-book,  which  they  had  never  8een.r  . 

Hie  effects  reaulting  both  to  the  NonconformUti  and  to  the 
nation  from  their  ejection,  were  of  a  melancholy  description* 
Multitudes  of  ministers  and  their  families  were  involved  in  great 
distress  and  poverty.  Few  of  them  had  any  independent  pro* 
perty ;  and  those  to  whom  they  afterwards  ministeredi  when 
they  had  an  opporUmity,  were  generally  poor,  and  therefore 
little  able  to  assist  them.  They  were  not  only  driven  out  of  the 
church,  but  persecuted  after  they  were  out.  Their  usefulness 
was  curtailed;  and,  in  many  instances,  entirely  destroyed. 
The  churches  they  vacated  were  generally  supplied  by  men  of 
very  different  principles  and  spirit  from  themselves.  The  estab- 
lished church  was  converted  into  a  mass  of  frigid,  outward  uni^ 
formity,  destitute  of  the  vitality  of  genuine  religion ;  and  more 
than  a  century  elapsed  before  it  recovered  from  the  effects  of 
this  almost  fatal  blow. 

Out  of  evil,  however,  the  Most  High  often  educes  good, 
without  removing  the  blame  from  its  authors.  This  was  the 
ease  in  rq;ard  to  the  Bartholomew  ejection.  If  they  who, 
imitating  the  vicar  of  Bray,  change  with  every  change  of  the 
times,  harden  men  in  wickedness  and  infidelity,  the  contrary 
practice  must,  by  the  divine  blessing,  produce  an  opposite 
effect.  The  testimony  to  the  value  of  truth  and  the  rights  of 
eonscience,  borne  by  two  thousand  men  voluntarily  suffering  the 
loss  of  their  livings,  their  worldly  respectability,  and  all  hope  of 
preferment,  could  not  have  been  altogether  in  vain.  Their 
patience  and  fortitude  under  suffering,  with  their  blameless  lives, 
added  powerfully  to  the  weight  of  their  preaching;  so  that  many 
of  them  were  probably  as  useful  vdthout,  as  ever  they  had  been 
within,  the  pale  of  the  church.  Besides,  what  they  endured 
contributed  greatly  to  the  ultimate  triumph  of  civil  and  religious 
freedom.  They  were  the  instruments  of  forming  an  extensive 
body  of  dissenters  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  by  whose  means 
chiefly  the  power  of  religion  was  preserved  from  destruction  for 
many  years,  and  to  whom  the  country  has  been  indebted  for 

T  This  conduct  of  the  cler^  led  Locke  to  say  of  them,  *'  The  clergy  rea« 
diiy  oomplied  with  the  Bartholomew  act;  for  you  know  that  sort  of  men  are 
taosht  rather  to  obey  than  understand ;  and*  to  use  that  leaminj^  they  have,  to 
Justify 9  not  to  ezamioe  what  their  superiors  commaDd." — Letter  te  a  Penam 
ef  QmaUty,  ff^&rks^  x.  2U2.  Could  a  greater  reproach  be  uttered  against  the 
■unistcn  of  religion? 
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more  blessings  than  will  ever  be  known  or  acknowledged  in  this 
world.* 

Shortly  after  the  Bartholomew  ejection,  an  event  of  great 
importance  occurred  in  the  history  of  Baxter,  and  which  appears 
to  have  made  considerable  noise ;  I  refer  to  his  marriage.  Some 
time  before  it  took  place,  he  tells  us  it  was  reported,  and  ^^  rung 
about  every  where,  partly  as  a  wonder,  and  partly  as  a  crime ; 
and  that  the  king's  marriage  was  scarcely  more  talked  of  than* 
his/'  For  this,  he  had  no  doubt  furnished  some  occasion  by  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  expressed  himself  respecting  ministers 
marrying ;  which  he  considered  barely  lawful,  and  had  for  many 
years,  while  engaged  in  the  most  laborious  part  of  his  ministry, 
dispensed  with  it  himself.  He  was  now  considerably  advanced 
in  life,  being  in  his  forty-seventh  year.    His  habits  were  formed, 

'  It  is  deplorable  to  find  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Soutbey^  attemptiog  to  defeud 
or  paUiate  the  ioiqaity  and  impolicy  of  this  wicked  act.  **  The  measure,"  he 
says,  "  was  complained  of  as  an  act  of  enormous  cruelty  and  persecution ;  and 
the  circumstance  of  its  being  fixed  for  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  ^ve  the 
complainants  occasion  to  compare  it  with  the  atrocious  deed  committed  upon 
that  day  against  the  Huguenots  in  France.  They  were  careful  not  to  remem- 
ber,  that  the  same  day,  and  for  the  same  reason  (because  the  tithes  were 
commonly  due  at  Michaelmas),  had  been  appointed  for  tbe  former  ejectment^ 
when  four  times  as  many  of  the  loyal  clergy  were  deprived  for  fidelity  to  their 
sovereign.  No  smaU  proportion  of  the  present  sufferers  had  obtained  their 
preferments  by  means  of  that  tyrannical  deprivation ;  they  did  but  now  drink 
of  tbe  cup  which  they  bad  administered  to  others.'* — Book  of  the  Church, 
a.  467. 

Seldom  has  a  larger  portion  of  misstatement  been  compressed  into  so  small 
a  space  as  in  the  above  passage.  It  would  have  been  obliging,  if  the  learned 
author  had  produced  his  authorities  for  his  assertions.  But  these  are  care- 
fully suppressed  throughout  the  wurX.  Hallam  remarks  on  the  passage 
respecting  Bartholomew's  day :  *'  Tiiat  the  day  was  chosen  in  order  to  deprive 
tbe  incumbentof  a  whole  year's  tithes,  Mr.  Southey  has  learned  from  Burnet ; 
and  it  aggravates  tbe  cruelty  of  the  proceeding.  But  where  has  he  found  his 
precedent  ?  The  Anglican  clergy  were  ejected  for  rcfu&iug,the  covenant  at  \\n 
one  definite  period,  as,  on  reflection,  Mr.  Southey  would  be  aware ;  nor  can  I 
find  any  one  parliamentary  ordinance  in  Husband's  collection,  that  mentions 
St.  Bartholomewfs  day.  There  was  a  precedent,  indeed,  io  that  case,  which 
the  government  of  Charles  did  not  choose  to  follow.  One-fifth  of  the  income 
had  been  reserved  for  the  dispossessed  incumbents."— G>fu/t/tt/i9Ra/f/t5/ary 
0/  England,  ii.  460,  note. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  misrepresentation  in  the  above  passage.  Southey 
asserts  that /our  times  the  number  of  the  ministers  bad  been  ejected  of  "  the 
loyal  clergy,"  as  be  is  pleased  to  denominate  them.  Eight  thousand  minis- 
ters of  the  church  formerly  dispossessed  of  their  livings !  And  for  what  ?" 
For  their  loyalty  to  their  sovereign !  And  by  whom  ?  By  the  Noncon- 
formist ministers,  who  were  only  now  drinking  the  cup  which  they  had  given 
to  others  !  The  historian  of  the  church  is  really  unbounded  in  his  demands 
on  the  confidence  of  his  readers,  when  he  expects  them  to  receive  such  mon- 
strous things  on  his  bare  authority. 
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his  idirnuties  of  body  many,  and  the  peculiarities  of  his  ^ews  and 
dispositions  such,  as  not  to  afford  great  encouragement  to  hope 
that  an  individual  would  easily  be  found  with  whom  an  alliance 
could  be  formed  likely  to  be  productive  of  lasting  comfort  to  both 
parties.  Such  a  person,  however,  was  found,  who  appears  to 
have  been  eminently  fitted  to  promote  the  happiness  and  aid  the 
usefulness  of  this  excellent  man.  From  what  he  calls  "  a  Bre* 
viate  of  her  life,''  which  will  be  noticed  in  another  place,  I 
extract  at  present  a  few  particulars. 

'^  We  were  born  in  the  same  county,  within  three  miles  and 
a  half  of  each  other,  but  she  of  one  of  the  chief  families  in  the 
county,  and  1  but  of  a  mean  freeholder,  called  a  gentleman,  for 
his  ancestors'  sake.  .  Her  father,  Francis  Charlton,  esq.,  was  one 
of  the  best  justices  of  the  peace  in  that  county,  a  grave  and 
V  worthy  man,  who  did  not  marry  till  he  was  aged  and  gray,  and 
died  while  his  children  were  very  young.  There  were  three  of 
them,  of  which  the  eldest  daughter  and  the  only  son  are  yet 
alive.  He  had  one  surviving  brother,  who,  after  the  father's 
death,  maintained  a  long  and  costly  suit  about  the  guardianship 
of  the  heir.  This  uncle,  Robert,  was  a  comely,  sober,  gentle* 
man  ;  but  the  wise  and  good  mother,  Mary,  durst  not  trust  her 
only  son  in  the  hands  of  one  that  was  his  next  heir ;  and  she 
thought  that  nature  gave  her  a  greater  interest  in  him  than  an 
ancle  had.  Hiis  was  in  the  heat  of  the  late  civil  war,  and  Robert, 
being  for  the  padiament,  had  the  advantage  of  strength,  which 
put  her  to  seek  relief  at  Oxford  from  the  king,  and  afterwards 
to  marry  one  Mr.  Hanmer,  who  was  for  the  king,  to  make  her 
interest  that  way.  Her  house,  being  a  sort  of  small  castle,  was 
then  garrisoned  for  the  king.  At  last  Robert  procured  it  to 
be  besieged  by  the  parliament's  soldiers,  stormed  and  taken ; 
where  the  mother  and  the  children  saw  part  of  the  buildings 
burnt,  and  some  lie  dead  before  their  eyes  5  and  so  Robert  got 
possession  of  the  children. 

**  Afterwards^  however,  she,  by  great  wisdom  and  diligence, 
surprised  them,  secretly  conveyed  them  to  Mr.  Bernard's,  in 
Essex,  and  secured  them  against  all  his  endeavours.  The  wars 
being  ended,  and  she,  as  guardian,  possessing  her  son's  estate, 
took  him  to  herself,  and  used  his  estate  as  carefully  as  for  herself; 
but  out  of  it  conscientiously  paid  the  debts  of  her  husband,  re- 
paired some  of  the  ruined  houses,  and  managed  things  faith* 
fully,  according  to  her  best  discretion^  until  her  son  marrying^ 
took  his  estate  into  his  own  hands. 
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^  She,  being  before  unknown  to  me,  came  to  Kidderminster^ 
desiring  me  to  take  a  house  for  her  alone.  I  told  her  that  I 
would  not  be  guilty  of  doing  any  thing  which  should  separate 
a  mother  from  an  only  son,  who  in  his  youth  had  so  much  need 
of  her  counsel,  conduct,  and  comfort ;  and  that  if  passion  in  her, 
or  any  fault  in  him,  had  caused  a  difference,  the  love  which 
brought  her  through  so  much  trouble  for  him,  should  teach  her 
patience.  She  went  home,  but  shortly  came  again,  and  took  a 
house  withodt  my  knowledge* 

'^  When  she  had  been  there  alone  awhile,  her  unmarried 
daughter,  Margaret,  then  about  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of 
age,  came  after  her  from  her  brother's,  resolving  not  to  forsake 
the  mother  who  deserved  her  dearest  love ;  though  sometimes 
she  went  to  Oxford  to  her  eldest  sister,  wife  to  Mr.  Ambrose  Up* 
ton,  then  canon  of  Christ-church.  At  this  tim^s,  the  good  old 
mother  lived  as  a  blessing  among  the  honest  poor  weavers  of 
Kidderminster,  strangers  to  her,  whose  company  for  their  piety 
she  chose  before  all  the  vanities  of  the  world.  In  which  time,  my 
acquaintance  with  her  made  me  know,  that  notwithstanding  she 
had  been  formerly  somewhat  passionate,  she  was  a  woman  of 
manly  patience  in  her  great  trials  ;  of  prudence,  piety,  justice, 
impartiality,  and  other  virtues."  ^ 

The  preaching  of  Baxter  appears  to  have  been  useful  to 
Miss  Charlton.  It  produced  very  powerful  impressions,  and  the 
deepest  distress  of  mind,  which  he  was  called  to  assist  in  re* 
lieving.  She  became,  in  due  time,  an  eminent  Christian,  and 
in  all  respects  worthy  to  be  the  wife  of  Richard  Baxter.  But 
we  must  give  his  own  account  of  the  marriage,  and  a  few  par« 
ticulars  respecting  his  wife. 

.  '^The  unsuitableness  of  our  age,  and  my  former  known  pur* 
poses  against  marriage  and  against  the  conveniency  of  minis^ 
ters  marrying,  who  have  no  sort  of  necessity,  made  ours  the 
matter  of  much  public  talk  and  wonder.  But  the  true  opening 
of  her  case  and  mine,  and  the  many  strange  occurrences  which 
brought  it  to  pass,  would  take  away  thejvonder  of  her  friends  and 
mine  that  knew  us ;  and  the  notice  of  it  would  much  conduce  to 
the  understanding  of  some  other  passages  of  our  lives  ;  yet  wise 

•  Life  of  Mn.  Baiter,  p.  1^3. 

^  A»  nearly  at  I  can  calculate  from  incidental  circumstancef ,  the  ag^e  of 
M^s.  Baxter,  at  the  time  of  her  marria^,  must  have  been  about  twenty-two  or 
twenty-three.  Her  husband,  as  has  already  been  stated,  was  in  his  forty- 
icvenih  year.  There  was  some  roomy  therefore^  for  remark  on  the  dispaiity 
of  their  ages. 
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Mends,  by  whom  I  am  advised,  think  it  better  to  omit  ^lich  per^ 
sonal  particularities,  at  least  at  this  time.  Both  in  her  case 
and  mine  there  was  much  extraordinary,  which  it  doth  not 
concern  the  world  to  be  acquainted  with.  From  the  first 
thoughts  of  it,  many  changes  and  stoppages  intervened,  and 
long  delays,  till  I  was  silenced  and  ejected ;  and  so  being  sepa^ 
lated  from  my  old  pastoral  charge,  which  was  enough  to  take 
up  all  my  time  and  labour,  some  of  my  dissuading  reasons  were 
then  over.  At  last,  on  September  10,  J662,  we  were  mar- 
ried in  Bennet-Fink  church,  by  Mr.  Samuel  Clark,  having  been 
before  contracted  by  Mr.  Simeon  Ash,  both  in  the  presence  of 
Mr.  Henry  Ashurst  and  Mrs.  Ash. 

^  She  consented  to  these  conditions  of  our  marriage :  first, 
that  I  should  have  nothing  that  before  our  marriage  was  hers ; 
diat  I  who  wanted  no  earthly  supplies,  might  not  seem  to  marry 
her  for  covetousness.  Secondly,  that  she  would  so  alter  her 
affairs,  that  I  might  be  entangled  in  no  lawsuits.  Thirdly,  that 
she  would  expect  none  of  my  time  which  my  ministerial  work 
should  require. 

^When  we  were  married,  her  sadness  and  melancholy  va-» 
nished;  counsel  did  something  to  it,  and  contentment  some- 
thing; and  being  taken  up  with  our  household  affairs  did 
somewhat.  We  lived  in  inviolated  love,  and  mutual  compla* 
oency,  sensible  of  the  benefit  of  mutual  help,  nearly  nine^ 
teen  years.  I  know  not  that  ever  we  had  any  breach  in  point 
of  love,  or  point  of  interest,  save  only  that  she  somewhat 
grudged  that  I  had  persuaded  her  for  my  quietness  to  surrender 
so  much  of  her  estate,  to  the  disabling  her  from  helping  others 
so  much  as  she  earnestly  desired. 

^'But  that  even  this  was  not  from  a  covetous  mind,  is  evident 
by  these  instances.  Though  her  portion,  which  was  two  thou- 
sand pounds  beside  what  she  gave  up,  was  by  ill  debtors  two 
hundred  pounds  lost  in  her  another's  time,  and  two  hundred 
pounds  after,  before  her  marriage ;  and  all  she  had,  reduced  to 
about  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  yet  she  never 
grudged  at  any  thing  that  the  poverty  of  debtors  deprived  her 
of."* 

The  married  life  of  Baxter,  owing  to  the  state  of  the  times, 
was  a  very  unsettled  one.  During  a  great  part  of  it,  he  might 
literally  be  said  **  to  have  had  no  certain  dwelling-place/'  They 

«  Life  of  Mrs,  Baxter,  pp.  49<.*ft3. 
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first  took  a  house  in  Moorfields,  then  they  removed  to  Acton  $ 
after  that  to  another  there ;  and  after  that,  he  says,  ^^  we  were 
)>ut  to  remove  to  one  of  the  former  again ;  and  after  that  to 
divers  others  in  another  place  and  county/*  ^^  The  women/' 
he  quietly  remarks,  ^'  have  most  of  that  sort  of  trouble^  but  my 
wife  easily  bore  it  M" 

We  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  Mrs*  Baxter  again ;  in 
the  mean  time,  we  must  return  to  the  more  public  events  of  her 
husband's  life  and  times.  Referring  to  the  statement  already 
given  of  the  causes  and  immediate  consequences  of  the  act  of 
uniformity,  he  thus  proceeds  in  his  personal  narrative. 

*^  Having  got  past  Bartholomew's  day,  I  proceed  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  consequent  calamities.  When  I  was  absent,  resolv- 
ing to  meddle  in  such  businesses  no  more,  Mr.  Calamy  and  the 
other  ministers  of  London  who  had  acquaintances  at  court, 
were  put  in  hope  the  king  would  grant  that  by  way  of  indul- 
gence, which  was  formerly  denied  them ;  and  that  before  the 
act  was  passed,  it  might  be  provided  that  the  king  should  have 
power  to  dispense  with  such  as  deserved  well  of  him  in  his  re- 
storation, or  whom  he  pleased  :  but  all  w&9  frustrated.  After 
this,  they  were  told  that  the  king  had  power  himself  to  dispense 
in  such  cases,  as  he  did  with  the  Dutch  and  French  churches, 
and  some  kind  of  petition  they  drew  up  to  offer  the  king :  but 
when  they  had  done  it,  they  were  so  far  from  procuring  their 
desires,  that  there  fled  abroad  grievous  threatenings  against 
them,  that  they  should  incur  a  premunire  for  such  a  bold 
attempt.  When  they  were  drawn  to  it  at  first,  they  did  it  with 
much  hesitancy,  and  they  worded  it  so  cautiously,  that  it  ex- 
tended not  to  the  Papists.  Some  of  the  Independents  presumed 
to  say,  that  the  reason  why  all  our  addresses  for  liberty  had  not 
succeeded,  was  because  we  did  not  extend  it  to  the  Papists  ; 
that  for  their  parts,  they  saw  no  reason  why  the  Papists  should 
not  have  liberty  of  worship  as  well  as  others ;  and  that  it  was 
better  for  them  to  have  it,  than  for  all  of  us  to  go  without  iU^ 
But  the  Presbyterians  still  answered,  that  the  king  might  him- 
self do  what  he  pleased ;  and  if  his  wisdom  thought  meet  to 
give  liberty  to  the  Papists,  let  the  Papists  petition  for  it  as  we 
did  for  ours ;  but  if  it  were  expected  that  we  should  be  forced  to 

*  It  ift  gratifying  to  find  that  such  were  the  opinions  of  some  of  the  Inde- 
pendents of  this  tinse.  It  shows,  that  correct  views  of  religious  liberty  were 
still  to  be  found  in  that  body,  though  much  can  be  said  in  vindicatiou  of  the 
conduct  of  the  Presbyterians. 
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becdme  petitioners  for  liberty  to  Popery,  we  should  never  do  it, 
whatever  be  the  issue ;  nor  should  it  be  said  to  be  our  work. 

^'On  the  26th  December,  1662,  the  king  sent  forth  a  de- 
claration, expressing  his  purpose  to  grant  some  indulgence  or 
lil|srty  in  religion,  with  other  matters,  not  excluding  the  Papists, 
many  of  whom  had  deserved  so  well  of  him.  When  this  came 
out,  the  ejected  ministers  began  to  think  more  confidently  of 
some  indulgence  to  themselves.  Mr.  Nye,  also,  and  some 
other  of  the  Independents,  were  encouraged  to  go  to  the  king, ' 
and,  when  they  came  back,  told  us,  that  he  was  now  resolved  to 
give  them  liberty.  On  the  second  of  January,  Mr.  Nye  came  to 
me,  to  treat  about  our  owning  the  king's  declaration,  by  re- 
turning him  thanks  for  it ;  when  I  perceived  that  it  was  design- 
ed that  we  must  be  the  desirers  or  procurers  of  it ;  but  I  told 
him  my  resolution  to  meddle  ^  no  more  in  such  matters,  having 
incurred  already  so  much  hatred  and  displeasure  by  endeavouring 
unity.  The  rest  of  the  ministers  also  had  enough  of  it,  and  re- 
solved that  they  would  not  meddle ;  so  that  Mr.  Nye  and  his 
brethren  thought  it  partly  owing  to  us  that  4;hey  missed  their 
intended  liberty.  But  all  were  averse  to  have  any  thing  to  do 
with  the  indulgence  or  toleration  of  the  Papists,  thinking  it  at 
least  unfit  for  them."  « 

However  we  may  be  disposed  to  blame  the  conduct  of  the 
Nonconformists  towards  the  Roman  Catholics  on  this  occasion, 
great  allowance  must  be  made  for  them,  considering  the  circum- 
stances in  which  they  were  placed.  No  favour  shown  by  the 
court  to  the  Catholics  was  intended  to  operate  beneficially  oii 
the  Nonconformists.  It  was  not  love  for  liberty,  but  the  de- 
sire to  promote  arbitrary  power,  that  dictated  all  the  measures 
which  then  seemed  to  confer  common  privileges  on  Catholics  and 
Protestant  dissenters.  All  the  leanings  of  the  court  were  in 
&vour  of  a  system  which  was  not  less  inimical  to  constitutional 
freedom  than  it  was  opposed  to  the  interests  of  true  religion. 
On  these  accounts,  the  Nonconformists  were  veiling  to  endure 
temporary  privations  and  persecutions  rather  than,  through 
impatience  to  get  rid  of  them,  perpetuate  the  civil  and  reli- 
gious degradation  of  the  country ;  which  would  certainly  follow 
on  the  establishment  of  Popery. 

The  personal  narrative  of  Baxter  abound^^  with  notices, 
more  or  less  in  extent  and  interest,  of  numerous  Confessors 
among  the  ejected  ministers.    To  introduce  them  all,  would 

«  Life,  \^tt  ii.  pp.  429,  430, 
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be  impracticable  within  the  limits  of  this  work.  But  were  they 
entirely  omitted,  injustice  would  be  done  to  the  memory  of  those 
holy  men,  who  suffered  for  conscience'  sake )  and  an  imperfect 
impression  would  be  left  of  the  state  of  the  period.  I  have  already 
introduced  statesmen  and  politicians ;  soldiers  and  churchmen. 
I. must  now  make  room  for  Baxter's  sketch  of  two  Noncon- 
formists,  who  died  shortly  after  the  enforcement  of  the  act. 

^^  Good  old  Simeon  Ash  was  buried  on  the  eve  of  Bartholo- 
mew day,  and  went  seasonably  to  heaven  at  the  very  time  when 
he  was  to  be  cast  out  of  the  church.  He  was  one  of  our  old- 
est Nonconformists ;  a  Christian  of  primitive  simplicity ;  not 
made  for  controversy,  nor  inclined  to  disputes,  but  of  a  holy  life, 
a  cheerful  mind,  and  of  a  fluent  elegancy  in  prayer;  AiU  of 
matter  and  excellent  words.  His  ordinary  speech  was  holy 
and  edifying.  Being  much  confined  by  the  gout,  and  having 
a  good  estate  and  a  very  good  wife,  inclined  to  entertain- 
ments and  liberality,  his  house  was  very  much  frequented  by 
ministers.  He  was  always  cheerful,  without  profuse  laughter  or 
levity :  never  troubled  with  doubtings  of  his  interest  in  Christ, 
but  tasting  the  continual  love  of  God,  was  much  disposed  to 
the  communicating  of  it  to  others,  and  the  comforting  of  de- 
jected souls.  His  eminent  sincerity  made  him  exceedingly  loved 
and  honoured;  insomuch  that  Mr.  Gataker,  Mr.  Whittaker, 
and  others,  the  most  excellent  divines  of  London,  when  they 
went  to  God,  desired  him  to  preach  their  funeral  sermons.  He 
was  fliealous  for  bringing  in  the  king.  Having  been  chaplain  to 
the  Earl  of  Manchester  in  the  wars,  he  fell  under  the  obloquy 
of  the  Cromwellians,  for  crossing  their  designs.  He  wrote  to 
Colonel  Sanders,  Colonel  Barton,  and  others  in  the  army,  when 
Monk  came  in  to  engage  them  for  the  king. 

^'  Having  preached  bis  lecture  in  Comhill,  being  heated,  he 
caught  cold  in  the  vestry,  and  thinking  it  would  prove  but  one 
of  his  old  fits  of  the  gout,  he  went  toHigligate^  where  it  turned  to 
a  fever.  He  died  as  he  lived,  in  great  consolation,  and  cheer- 
ful exercise  of  .faith,  molested  with  no  fears  or  doubts  discerni- 
ble; exceedingly  glad  of  the  company  of  his  friends,  and 
greatly  encouraging  all  about  him  with  his  joyful  expressions  in 
respect  of  death  and  his  approaching  change ;  so  that  no  man 
could  seem  to  be  more  fearless  of  iu  When  he  had,  towards 
the  last,  lain  speechless  for  some  time,  as  soon  as  I  came  to  bim, 
gladness  so  excited  Us  spirits,  that  be  spake  joyfully  and  freely 
of  his  going  to  God,  to  those  about  him*    I  staid  with  him  his 
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181  evening,  till  we  had  long  expected  his  change,  heipg  speech- 
less all  that  day;  and  in  the  night  he  departed/ 

^  On  the  first  of  January  following  was  buried  good  Mr, 
James  Nalton,  another  minister  of  primitive  sincerity :  a  good 
linguist,  a  zealous,  excellent  preacher,  commonly  called  the 
weq^b^  prophet,  because  his  seriousness  oft  expressed  itself  by 
tears;   of  a  most  holy,  blameless  life;  imd  though  learned, 
greatly  averse  to  controversy  and  dispute*     In  almost  all  things 
he  was  like  Mr.  Ash,  except  his  natuiral  temper,  and  the  influ-* 
cnee  it  had  upon  his  soul ;  both  of  them  so  composed  of  humi- 
lity, piety,  and  ini^ocence,  that  no  enemy  of  godliness  that 
knew  them  had  a  word  to  say  against  them.   They  were  scorned 
as  Puritans,  like  their  brethren,  but  escaped  all  the  particular 
exceptions  w^A  obloquy  which  many  others  underwent.   But  as 
one  was  cheerful,  so  the  other  was  from  his  youth  surprised 
vith  violftnt  fits  of  melancholy  once  in 'every  f|S)y  years ;  whipb^ 
tkoogh  it  distracted  him  npt,  yet  )cept  him,  till  it  was  oyer,  in 
t  most  despondent  state.    In  his  health  bp  was  over  humble, 
«pd  had  too  me^n  thoughts  of  himself  and  all  that  waa  hi^  own, 
and  never  put  out  himself  among  his  brethren  into  any  employ* 
ment  which  had  the  least  sKqw  of  ostentation.    Less  than  a 
year  before  his  death,  he  fell  into  a  grievous  fit  of  melancholy, 
in  which  he  vids  so  confident  of  his  gracelessness,  that  he  usually 
cried  out  ^  Q,  not  one  spark  of  grace,  not  one  good  desire  op 
thought  I     I  can  no  more  pray  than  a  post.    If  an  angel  firom 
heaven  would  tell  me  that  I  have  true  grace,  I  would  not  believe 
him.'    And  yet  ^t  that  time  did  he  pray  very  well;  and  I  could 
demonatrate  his  sinc<erity  so  much  tp  him  in  his  desires  and  life, 
that  he  had  not  a  word  to  say  against  it,  but  yet  was  harping 
still  on  the  same  string,  and  would  hardly  be  persuaded  that 
he  was  melancholy.     It  pleased  Cod  to  recover  him  from  this 
fit,  and  shortly  after  he  confessed  that  what  I  said  was  true, 
that  his  despair  was  all  the  effect  of  melancholy  ;   and  rejoiced 
mnch   in  God's   deliverance.      Shortly  after  this  came    out 
the  Bartholonoew  Act,  which  caU  him  out  of  his  place  and 
ministry,  and   hi^  heart  being  troubled  with  the  sad  case 
of  the  church,  and  the  multitude  of  ministers  cast  out  and 
silenced,  and  at  his  qwn  uQserviceableness,  it  roused  his  melan- 
.choly,  which  beg.an  also  tp  work  with  some  fears  of  want  and 
his  family's  distrjess ;  ^1  which  cast  him  so  Iqw,  that  the  violence 

'  Mr.  Ash  «ai  one  of  the  ministen  engaged  at  the  Savoy  conference,  bul 
penonaily  took  little  part  ih  ths  diicuttion. 
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of  it  wore  him  away  like  a  true  marasmus.  So  that  without  any 
other  disease,  but  mere  melancholy,  he  consumed  to  death, 
continuing  still  his  sad  despondency  and  self-condemning  views. 
By  which  it  appeareth  how  little  judgment  is  to  be  made  of  a 
man's  condition  by  his  melancholy  apprehensions,  or  the  sad- 
ness of  his  mind  at  death ;  and  in  what  a  different  manner  men 
of  the  same  eminency  in  holiness  and  sincerity  may  go  to  God. 
Which  I  have  the  rather  showed  by  the  instance  of  those  two 
saints,  than  whom  this  age  hath  scarce  produced  and  set  up  a 
pair  more  pious,  humble,  just,  sincere,  laborious  in  their  well- 
performed  work,  unblamable  in  their  lives,  not  meddling  with 
state  matters,  nor  secular  affairs,  and  therefore  well  spoken  of 
by  all/' « 

*Sucb  is  a  specimen  of  the  men,  whom  the  leaders  of  the  church 
of  England  thought  it  needful  to  eject  from  the  office  of  the  mi- 
nistry, because  they  could  not  submit  to  the  exercise  of  an  un- 
righteous authority.  Such  were  some  of  the  fathers  of  Non- 
conformity. The  church  and  the  world  were  not  worthy  of 
them,  but  they  were  counted  worthy  not  only  to  believe,  but 
also  to  suffer  for  the  sake  of  Christ ;  and  their  names  will  be 
held  in  everlksting  remembrance. 

The  intolerable  hardships  which  many  excellent  men  were 
called  to  endure,  it  is  not  possible  fully  to  exhibit.  They  were 
harassed  and  tormented  by  all  sorts  of  interferences,  even  when 
they  could  escape  fines  and  imprisonment.  The  following  may 
be  regarded  as  a  specimen. 

"  As  we  were  forbidden  to  preach,  so  we  were  vigilantly 
watched  in  private,  that  we  might  not  exhort  one  another,  or 
pray  together ;  and,  as  I  foretold  them  oft,  how  they  would  use  us 
when  they  had  silenced  us,  every  meeting  for  prayer  was  called 
a  dangerous  meeting  for  sedition,  or  a  conventicle  at  least.  I 
will  now  give  but  one  instance  of  their  kindness  to  myself.  One 
Mr.  Beale,  in  Hatton  Garden,  having  a  son,  his  only  child,  who 
being  long  sick  of  a  dangerous  fever  was  brought  so  low  that 
the  physicians  thought  he  would  die,  desired  a  few  friends, 
of  whom  I  was  one,  to  meet  at  his  house  to  pray  for  him.  Be- 
cause it  pleased  God  to  hear  our  prayers,  and  that  very  night  to 
restore  him ;  his  mother  shortly  after  falling  sick  of  a  fever,  we 
were  desired  to  meet  to  pray  for  her  recovery,  the  last  day  when 
she  was  near  to  death.    Among  those  who  were  to  be  there,  it 

V  Life,  part  ii,  p.  430, 431. 
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fell  out  that  Dr.  Bates  and  I  did  fail  them^  and  could  not  come; 
but  it  was  known  at  Westminster^  that  we  were  appointed  to  be 
there^  whereupon  two  justices  of  the  peace  were  procured  from 
the  distant  parts  of  the  town,  one  from  Westminster  and  one 
from  Clerkenwell,  to  come  with  the  parliament's  seijeant  at 
arms  to  apprehend  ds.  They  came  in  the  evening,  when  part 
of  the  company  were  gone.  There  were  then  only  a  few  of 
tlieir  kindred,  beside  two  or  three  ministers  to  pray.  They 
came  upon  them  into  the  room  where  the  gentlewoman  lay 
ready  to  die,  drew  the  curtains,  and  took  some  of  their 
names ;  but,  missing  their  prey,  returned  disappointed;  What 
a  joy  would  it  have  been  to  them  that  reproached  us  as  Presby-  . 
terian,  seditious  schismatics,  to  have  found  but  such  an  occa-  ^ 
sion  as  praying  with  a  dying  woman,  to  have  laid  us  up  in 
prison  !  Yet,  that  same  week,  there  was  published,  a  witty,  ma- 
licious invective  against  the  silenced  ministers ;  in  which  it  was 
affirmed,  that  Dr.  Bates  and  1  were  at  Mr.  Beale's  house,  such  a 
day,  keeping  a  conventicle.  The  liar  had  so  much  extraor- 
dinary modesty  as,  within  a  day  or  two,  to  print  a  second  edi- 
tion, in  which  those  words,  so  easy  to  be  disproved,  were  left 
out.   Such  eyes  were  every  where  then  lifted  upon  us."  ^ 

In  the  beginning  of  June,  1663,  the  old,  peaceable  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  Dr.  Juxon,  died;  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr. 
Gilbert  Sheldon,  bishop  of  London.  Juxon  was  a  very  respect- 
able prelate,  and  worthy  of  the  character  which  is  given  him 
by  Baxter.  His  conduct  during  the  trying  period  of  the  civil 
wars,  exhibited  great  moderation.  He  attended  Charles  I.  on 
the  scaffold,  and  received  his  last  commands  in  the  emphatical 
word,  '*  Remember/'  At  the  Restoration,  he  was  made  aroh- 
bishop  of  Canterbury;  and  crowned  Charles  II.;  by  whom  he 
appears  to  have  been  not  greatly  respected.  He  seems  to  have 
been  an  amiable  man,  but  had  no  gr«at  energy  of  mind.  Sheldon 
was  his  superior  for  learning  and  talents ;  dexterous  in  business, 
and  a  thorough  courtier ;  but  more  of  a  politician  than  is  con- 
tbtent  with  integrity  of  character  and  religious  principle.  He 
was  an  implacable  enemy  of  the  Nonconformists. 

^  About  these  times,  the  talk  of  liberty  to  the  silenced 
ministers,  for  what  end,  I  know  not,  was  revived  again,  and 
we  were  blamed  by  many  that  we  had  never  once  petitioned  the 
parliament ;  for  which  we  had  sufficient  reasons.  It  was  said, 
that  they  were  resolved  to  grant  us  either  an  indulgence  by  way 
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bf  dispbMatlon,  or  a  cdfanprehetisibn  by  sbme  additiotifll  afet  j 
taking  iti  all  that  cotild  cotifortn  in  some  particular  points; 
Hereupon  there  was  great  talk  about  the  question,  whether  the 
way  of  indulgence  or  the  way  of  bbnit)rehfension  was  the  more 
desirable;  It  was  debated  as  seriously,  as  if,  indeed^  such 
k  thing  a«  one  of  them  had  beett  expected.  And  parliament 
ttien  themselves  persuaded  Us  that  it  would  be  done. 

^''Por  my  owh  part,  I  meddled  btit  little  with  any  such  busi- 
ness, since  the  failing  of  that  which  incurred  so  much  displea* 
sure :  and  the  rather,  because  though  the  brethren  commis* 
sionfed  with  miB  stuck  td  me  as  to  the  cause,  yet  they  were 
ndi  forward  enough  to  bear  their  part  of  the  ungrateful  ma* 
nagement,  nor  of  the  consequent  displeasure;  But  yet,  when 
an  honourable  person  was  earnest  with  me^  to  give  him  my 
judgment,  whether  the  Way  of  indulgence  or  comprehension 
was  the  more  deiirable,  thai  he  might  discern  which  way  to  go 
ih  ^ftrliditieni  hithself,  I  gavb  him  by  mind^  though  I  thought  it 
WM  tb  little  purpose.' 

**  Instead  bf  indulgiente  and  bomprehendion,  on  the  last  day 
bf  Jtitie,  1668,  thb  bill  againn  private  meetings  for  religious 
exercised  passed  the  Hobse  of  Cbhimoh^,  and  shortly  after  ^lra§ 
tttude  a  law.  The  sum  of  it  was,  '  that  every  peri»on  abbve 
sixteen  ybarift  bld>  Whb  should  be  present  at  any  meetitt^  under 
cblour  or  pretiencb  of  any  exercise  of  religioh,  in  other  manner 
thah  is  allowed  by  the  liturgy  or  practice  of  the  church  of 
England,  whisre  there  arte  five  persons  more  than  the  household^ 
6halt,  for  the  first  offence,  by  a  justice  of  pfeacb  be  recorded^  and 
sent  to  jail  three  months,  till  he  pay  five  pounds ;  dnd,  for  th^ 
second  offence,  six  months,  till  he  pay  ten  pounds ;  and  th« 
third  time,  being  convicted  by  a  jnry,  shall  be  banished  to  somii 
of  the  American  plantations^  excepting  New  England  or  Vir- 
ginia.' The  calamity  of  the  act^  beside  the  rnaih  matter^  wa^ 
that  it  was  made  so  ambiguous,  that  no  man  that  ever  I  met 
with  could  tell  what  was  a  violation  of  it,  and  what  not  j  not 
knowing  what  was  allowed  by  the  liturgy  or  practice  bf  the 
church  of  England  in  families,  because  the  liturgy  meddleth  not 
with  families ;  and  among  the  diversity  of  family  practice,  no 
man  knoweth  what  to  call  the  practice  of  the  chbrch.  Too 
much  power  was  given  to  the  justices  of  the  peace  to  re* 
cord  a  man  an  offender  without  a  jury,  and  if  he  did  it  care* 
lessiy,  we  were  widiout  any  remedy,  seeing  he  was  made  a 

•    ^  Life,  |iazt  fl.  p.  435. 
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}iidge«  Aceording  to  the  plain  words  of  the  act,  if  a  man  did 
but  preneh  and  pray,  or  read  some  licensed  book,  and  sing 
}isalms^  he  might  have  more  than  four  present,  because  these 
are  allowed  by  the  practice  of  the  church  in  the  church  ;  and 
the  act  seemeth  to  grant  an  indulgence  for  place  and  numberi 
so  be  it  the  quality  of  the  exercise  be  alloiVed  by  the  church ; 
wfaieh  must  be  meant  publicly,  because  it  meddleth  with  no 
private  exercise^  But  when  it  caitie  to  the  trial,  these  pleas 
with  the  justices  were  vain  t  for  if  men  did  but  pray,  it  was 
takev  for  granted,  that  it  was  an  exercise  not  allowed  by  the 
ehureh  of  England,  and  to  jail  they  went4  ' 

^  And  now  came  the  people's  trial,  as  well  as  the  ministers'* 
While  the  dangers  and  suflerings  lay  on  the  ministers  alone,  the 
people  were  very  courageous,  and  exhorted  them  to  stand  it  out 
and  preach  till  they  went  to  prison.  But  when  it  came  to  be  their 
own  case,  they  were  venturous  till  they  were  once  surprised 
snd  imprisoned ;  but  then  their  judgments  were  much  altered^ 
and  they  that  censured  ministers  before  as  cowardly,  because 
they  preached  not  publicly,  whatever  followed,  did  now  think 
that  it  was  better  to  preach  often  in  secret  to  a  few,  than  but 
onee  or  twice  in  public  to  many;  and  that  secrecy  was  no  sin^ 
when  it  tended  to  the  fiirtheranee  of  the  work  of  the  GoSpel^ 
tad  to  the  ehtirch's  good.  Th^  rieh  especially  were  as  cautioua 
as  the  ministers.  But  yet  their  meetings  were  so  ordinaryi 
and  so  well  known,  that  it  greatly  tended  to  the  jailers*  com- 
auiditv*  ! 

.  *^  The  people  were  in  a  great  strait^  those  especially  who  jl. 
dwelt  near  any  busy  officer,  or  malicious  enemyi  Many  durst 
not  pray  in  their  families,  if  above  four  persons  came  in  to  dige 
with  them.  In  a  gentleman's  house,  where  it  was  ordinary  for 
more  than  four  visitors,  neighbour,  messengers,  or  one  sort 
or  other,  to  be  most  ro  many  days  at  dinner  with  them,  many 
farst  not  then  go  to  prayer,  aild  some  scarcely  durst  craVe  a 
Messing  on  their  meat,  or  give  God  thanks  for  it.  Some  thought 
they  might  venture  if  th^y  withdrew  into  another  room,  and 
left  die  strangers  by  themselves :  but  others  said,  it  ts  all  one  if 
they  be  in  the  same  house,  though  out  of  hearing,  when  il 
cometh  to  the  judgment  of  the  jus^tices.  In  London,  wh^re  the 
houses  are  contiguous,  some  thought  if  they  were  in  aeVetal 
houses  and  heard  one  another  through  the  wall  or  a  window,  it 
would  avoid  the  law :  but  others  said,  it  is  all  in  vain  whilst  the 
justice  is  judge  whether  it  was  a  meeting  or  no.   Great  lawyeiw 
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saidy  if  you  come  on  a  visit  or  business,  though  you  be  present 
at  prayer  or  sermon,  it  is  no  breach  of  the  law,  because  you  met 
not  on  pretence  of  a  reUgious  exercise:  but  those  that  tried 
them  said,  such  words  are  but  wind,  when  the  justices  come  to 
judge  you. 

*^  And  here  the  Quakers  did  greatly  relieve  the  sober  people 
for  a  time ;  for  they  were  so  resolute,  and  so  gloried  in  their 
constancy  and  sufferings,  that  they  assembled  openly  at  the 
Bull  and  Mouth,  near  Aldersgate,  and  were  dragged  away 
daily  to  the  common  jail ;  and  yet  desisted  not,  but  the  rest 
came  the  next  day,  nevertheless :  so  that  the  jail  at  Newgate 
was  filled  with  them.  Abundance  of  them  died  in  prison,  and 
yet  they  continued  their  assemblies  still.  They  would  sometimes 
meet  only  to  sit  still  in  silence,  when,  as  they  said,  the  Spirit 
did  not  move  them :  and  it  was  a  great  question,  whether  this 
silence  was  a  religious  exercise  not  allowed  by  the  liturgy,  &c. 
Once,  upon  some  such  reasons  as  these,  when  they  were 
tried  at  the  sessions,  in  order  to  a  banishment,  the  jury  acquit- 
ted them ;  but  were  grievously  threatened  for  it.  After  that, 
another  jury  did  acquit  them,  and  some  of  them  were  fined  and 
imprisoned  for  it.  But  thus  the  Quakers  so  employed  Sir 
K«  B.,  and  the  other  searchers  and  prosecutors,  that  they  had 
the  less  leisure  to  look  after  the  meetings  of  soberer  men ; 
>vhich  was  much  to  their  present  ease.^ 

*'  The  divisions,  or  rather  the  censures  of  the  nonconform- 
ing people,  against  their  ministers  and  one  another,  began  now 
to  increase ;  which  was  long  foreseen,  but  could  not  be  avoided. 
I  that  had  incurred  so  much  the  displeasure  of  the  prelates, 
aqd  all  their  party,  by  pleading  for  the  peace  of  the  Non- 
conformists, did  fidl  under  more  of  their  displeasure  than  any 
one  man  beside^  as  far  as  I  could  learn.  With  me  they  joined 
Dr.  Bates,  because  we  went  to  the  public  assemblies,  and  also 
to  the  common-prayer,  even  at  the  beginning  of  it.  Not  that 
they  thought  worse  of  us  than  of  others,  but  that  they  thought 
our  example  would  io  more  harm ;  for  1  must  bear  them  wit- 
ness, that  in  the  midst  of  all  their  censures  of  my  judgment  and 
actions,  they  never  censured  my  affections  and  intentions,  nor 

^  Had  there  been  more  of  the  same  determined  tpirit  amonf  olheri*  which 
the  Friends  displayed,  the  iufferings  of  all  parties  would  sooner  have  come  to 
an  end.  The  i^overament  must  have  ^veu  way,  as  the  spirit  of  the  country 
would  have  been  effectoally  roused.  The  conduct  of  the  JJualcers  was  infi- 
nitely to  their  honour. 
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abated'  their  charitable  estimation  of  me  in  the  main.  Of  the 
leading  prelates,  I  had  so  much  favour  in  their  hottest  indigna- 
tion, that  they  thought  what  I  did  was  only  in  obedience  to  my 
conscience.  So  that  I  see  by  experience,  that  he  who  is  impar* 
tially  and  sincerely  for  truth,  and  peace,  and  piety,  against  all 
factions,  shall  have  his  honesty  acknowledged  by  the  several 
factions,  whilst  his  actions,  as  cross  to  their  interest,  are  detest- 
ed :  whereas,  ho  that  joineth  with  one  of  the  factions,  shall 
have  both  his  person  and  actions  condemned  by  the  other, 
though  hifl  party  may  applaud  both."  ^ 

That  Baxter  acted  conscientiously,  no  doubt  can  be  enter- 
tained ;  and  it  must  have  been  a  comfort  to  him,  to  enjoy  the 
testimony  of  a  good  conscience  amidst  the  conflict  through 
which  he  was  called  to  pass.  But  we  cannot  be  surprised  that 
bis  conduct  troubled  and  offended  both  churchmen  and  dis- 
senters, even  while  they  gave  him  credit  for  integrity.  Few 
eould  enter  into  his  numerous,  and  often  wire-drawn  dis- 
tinctions ;  sometimes,  even  with  all  his  acuteness,  they  were 
founded  on  a  mistaken  view  of  the  case.  The  attempt  to 
meet  all  parties,  and  to  reconcile  them,  was  the  vainest  in 
which  this  most  worthy  and  devoted  individual  ever  engaged. 
His  catholic  spirit  grasped  and  hoped  for  that  which  is  reserved 
for  happier  times  than  his  own,  or  than  has  yet  blessed  the 
church  of  God. 

^  Having  lived  three  years  and  more  in  London,  and  finding 
it  neither  agree  with  my  health  nor  studies,  the  one  being  brought 
very  low  and  the  other  interrupted,  and  all  public  service  being 
at  an  end,  I  betook  myself  to  live  in  the  country,  at  Acton,  that 
I  might  set  myself  to  writing,  and  do  what  service  I  could  for 
posterity,  and  live  as  much  as  possibly  I  could  out  of  the  world. 
Thither  I  went  on  the  14th  of  July,  1663,  where  I  followed  my 
studies  privately,  in  quietness,  and  went  every  Lord's-day  to  the 
public  assembly,  when  there  was  any  preaching  or  catechising, 
and  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  with  my  family,  and  a  few  poor 
neighbours  that  came  in ;  spending  now  and  then  a  day  in  London. 
The  next  year,  1664,  I  had  the  company  of  divers  godly,  faith- 
fid  friends  that  tabled  with  me  in  summer,  with  whom  I  solaced 
myself  with  much  content.  Having  almost  finished  a  large 
treatise,  called  *  A  Christian  Directory,  or  Sum  of  Practical 
Divinity,'  that  I  might  know  whether  it  would  be  licensed  for  the 
press,  I  tried  the  licensers  with  a  small  treatise,  the  ^  Character 

I  Life,  part  ii.  pp.  435,  436. 
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^f  a  Sdund  Christian^  as  differenced  from  the  weA  Christiiui  aiftl 
the  Hypocrite.'  I  offered  it  Mn  Orig^  the  Bishop  of  Londbn'fl 
ehaplain^  who  had  b^en  a  Nohconforihist,  and  [irofesfeed  an  ex^ 
traordihary  respect  for  me ;  but  he  durst  not  license  it.  Yet 
after^  when  the  plague  began,  I  sent  three  single  sheets  to  ths 
Archbishdp  of  Canterbury's  chaplain,  without  any  name,  thak 
they  might  have  passed  iinknown  ;  but,  accidentally,  they  knew 
them  to  be  mine,  aiid  they  were  licensed.  The  bne  was  Direb* 
tions  for  the  sick  $  the  second  was  Directions  for  the  conversion 
of  the  ungodly  ;  and  the  third  was  Instructions  for  a  holy  life : 
for  the  use  of  poor  families  that  cannot  buy  greater  books,  or 
will  not  read  them/* " 

Beside  these  works,  he  wrote  or  published,  between  the  time 
of  his  leaving  Kidderminster  and  the  ydar  1665,  several  con- 
siderable works,  both  practical  and  controversial.  Among  these 
wer^,  his  'Life  of  Faith/  *The  Successive  Visibility  of  the 
Church,'  *The  Vain  Religion  of  the  Formal  Hypocrite^'  *The 
Last  Work  of  a  Believer,'  *  The  Mischiefs  of  Self-ignorance,' 
his  Controversy  with  the  Bishop  of  Worcester  about  the  Causes 
of  his  leaving  Kidderminster,  his  '  Saint,  or  Brute/  *  Now  or 
Never/  and  *  The  Divine  Life.'  These  iVorks,  considering  th« 
public  business  in  which  he  wa^  engaged,  and  his  various  trials 
and  changes,  must  have  found  him  very  full  empldyment  i  and 
only  a  mind  of  unceasing  activity,  and  a  pen  of  mort  than  ofdi* 
nary  dispatch,  could  have  accdmplished  so  muehi 

**  March  26,  1665,  being  the  Lord's-day,  as  I  was  preaeh* 
ing  in  a  private  house,  where  we  reeeived  the  Lord's  supper,  ft 
bullet  came  in  at  the  window  among  us,  passed  by  me,  and 
narrowly  missed  the  head  of  a  sister-in-law  of  mine  that  was 
there)  but  hurt  none  of  us.  We  could  never  discover  whence  it 
came. 

'^  In  June  following,  an  ancient  gentlewoman,  with  her  son 
and  daughter,  came  four  miles  in  her  coach  to  hekr  me  preach 
in  my  family,  as  out  of  special  respect  to  me«  It  fell  out,  contrary 
to  our  custom,  that  wa  let  her  knock  long  at  the  door,  and  did 
not  open  it :  and  so  a  second  time,  when  she  had  gone  away  and 
come  again ;  and  the  third  time  she  came  when  we  had  ended. 
She  was  so  earnest  to  know  when  she  might  come  again  to  hear: 
me,  that  I  appointed  her  a  time;  but  before  she  .came  I  had 
secret  intelligence  from  one  that  was  nigh  her,  that  she  came 
with  a  heart  exceeding  full  of  malice,  resolving^  if  possible^  to  do. 

-  Life,  psrt  u.  pp.  410,  441.  - 
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mt  irtiat  fnisehief 'she  coiild  by  aceusation^  and  so  that  danger 
Ura^ftTbideB."" 

During  this  period,  some  foreign  ministers  of  eminence,  who 
had  heard  of  Baxter's  charilcter  and  talents,  and  wejre  desirous 
of  cultivating  his  acquaintance  and  friendship^  wished  to  engage 
him  in  correspondence.  AiHong  these  were  Amyrald,  or 
Amyraut,  a  French  Prot(»tant  minister,  and  professor  of  the* 
ologY  at  Saumur,  whose  sentiments  on  some  doctrinal  points 
were  nearly  allied  to  those  of  Baxter,  and  Zollicoffer  of  Switz- 
erlind,  whb  seems,  from  his  letter,  to  have  visited  England,  and 
to  have  been  well  acquainted  witU  his  writings.  He  was  afraid^ 
however,  to  answer  their  letters. 

^*  The  vi^lant  eye  of  malice  that  some  had  upon  me,  made 
me  understand  that,  though  no  law  of  the  land  was  against 
literary  persons'  corrcfspondencies  beyond  the  seas,  nor  had 
any  divines  been  hindered  froth  it,  yet,  it  was  likely  to  have 
proved  my  ruin;  if  I  had  but  been  known  to  answer  one  of  their 
letters,  though  the  matter  had  been  ever  so  much  beyond  ex- 
ception. So  that  I  neither  answered  this  nor  any  other,  save 
only  by  word  of  mouth  to  the  messenger,  and  that  but  in  small 
part^  Our  silencing  and  ejection,  they  would  quickly  knovi^ 
by  other  means,  and  how  much  the  judgment  of  the  English 
bishops  did  difler  from  theirs  about  the  labours  and  persons  of 
saeh  88  we; 

'*  About  this  time,  I  thought  meet  to  debate  the  case  with 
some  learned  and  moderate  ejected  ministers  of  London,  about 
commwiicating  sometimes  at  the  parish  chutches  in  the  sacra* 
metit;  for  they  that  came  to  common  prayer,  came  not  yet  to 
the  sacrament.  They  desired  me  to  bring  in  my  judgment  and 
reasons  in  writing,  which  being  debated,  they  were  all  of  my 
mind  in  the  miun,  that  it  is  lawful  and  a  duty  where  greater 
accidents  preponderate  not.  But  they  all  concurred  unani- 
mously in  this,  that  if  we  did  communicate  at  all  in  the  parish 
churchto,  the  suiFerings  of  the  Independents,  and  those  Presby- 
terians that  could  not  communicate  there,  would  certainly  be 
very  much  increased ;  which  now  were  somewhat  moderated  by 
our  concurrence  with  them.  I  thought  the  case  very  hard  on  both 
sides;  that  we,  who  were  so  ihuch  censured  by  them  for  going 
somewhat  further  than  they,  must  yet  omit  that  which  else 
bust  be  our  duty,  merely  to  abate  their  sufferings  who  censure 
us:  but  I  resolved  to  forbear  with  them  awhile^rather^than  any 

4  Life»  put  ti.  p.  444. 
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Christian  should  suffer  by  occasion  of  an  action  of  ininCi  seeing 
God  will  have  mercy,  and  not  sacrifice }  and  no  duty  is  a  duty  at 
all  times/' 

He  thus  concludes  his  memorials  of  the  year  1665.  The 
reader  will  be  struck,  as  the  writer  of  the  present  work  is,  that 
the  year,  in  which  he  writes  this  page,  1828,  the  prayer  of 
Baxter  has  been  answered  respecting  the  Corporation  Act ;  and 
that  for  the  first  time  during  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  years, 
it  can  be  said  that  the  Protestant  Dissenters  of  England  are  in 
possession  of  common  rights  and  privileges  with  their  fellow 
subjects  of  the  established  church.  After  such  a  delay  in  the 
discharge  of  justice,  let  no  man  be  sanguine  in  his  expectations 
of  speedy  change.  After  the  repeal  of  the  Corporation  and  Test 
Acts,  under  all  the  circumstances  in  which  it  has  been  accom- 
plished, let  no  man  despair. 

■  '^  And  now,  after  the  breaches  on  the  churches,  the  ejec* 
tion  of  the  ministers,  and  impenitency  under  all,  wars  and 
plague  and  danger  of  famine  began  at  once  on  us.  War 
with  the  Hollanders,  which  yet  coutinueth;  and  the  dryest 
winter,  spring,  and  summer,  that  ever  man  alive  knew,  or  our 
forefathers  mention* of  late  ages:  so  that  the  grounds  were 
burnt  like  the  highways,  where  the  cattle  should  have  fed.  The 
meadow  grounds  where  I  lived,  bare  but  four  loads  of  hay, 
which  before  bare  forty ;  the  plague  hath  seized  on  the  famousest 
and  most  excellent  city  of  Christendom,  and  at  this  time  nearly 
8,300  die  of  all  diseases  in  a  week.  It  hath  scattered  and  con- 
sumed the  inhabitants ;  multitudes  being  dead  and  fled.  The 
calamities  and  cries  of  the  diseased  and  impoverished,  are  not  to 
be  conceived  by  those  that  are  absent  from  them.  Every  man  is 
a  terror  to  his  neighbour  and  himsdf :  and  God,  for  our  sins,  is 
a  terror  to  us  all.  O !  how  is  London,  the  place  which  God 
hath  honoured  with  his  Gospel  above  all  places  of  the  earth, 
laid  low  in  horrors,  and  wasted  almost  to  desolation  iyy  the 
wrath  of  that  God,  whom  England  hath  contemned  !  A  God* 
hating  generation  are  consumed  in  their  sins,  and  the  righteous 
are  also  taken  away  as  from  greater  evils  yet  to  come.  Yet, 
under  all  these  desolations,  the  wicked  are  hardened,  apd  cast 
all  on  the  fanatics;  the  true  dividing  fanatics  and  sectaries 
are  not  yet  humbled  for  former  miscarrii^es,  but  cast  all  on  the 
prelates  and  imposers ;  and  the  ignorant  vulgar  are  stupid,  and 
know  not  what  use  to  make  of  any  thing  they  feel.  But  thou- 
sands of  the  sober,  prudent,  faithful  servants  of  the  Lord  are 
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moimiing  in  secret,  and  waiting  for  his  salvation ;  in  humility 
and  hope  they  are  staying  themselves  on  God,  and  expecting  what 
he  will  do  with  them.  From  London  the  plague  is  spread  through 
many  counties,  especially  next  London,  where  few  places,  espe- 
cially corporations,  are  free:  which  makes  me  oft  groan,  and 
wish  that  London,  and  all  the  corporations  of  England,  would 
review  the  Corporation  Act,  and  their  oum  acts,  and  speedily 
repent. 

*'  Leaving  most  of  my  family  at  Acton,  compassed  about  with 
the  plague,  at  the  writiog  of  this,  through  the  mercy  of  my  dear 
God,  and  Father  in  Christ,  I  am  hitherto  in  safety  and  comfort 
iQ  the  house  of  my  dearly  beloved  and  honoured  friend,  Mr. 
Richard  Hampden,  of  Hampden,  in  Buckinghamshire,  the  true 
heir  of  his  famous  father's  sincerity,  piety,  and  devotedness  to 
God ;  whose  person  and  family  the  Lord  preserve ;  honour 
them  that  honour  him,  and  be  their  everlasting  rest  and  por* 


tion. 


»i 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


1665—1670. 


The  Plague  of  Loddoo — Preaching^  of  some  of  tbe  NoQconformista — ^Tbe  Fire- 
Mile  Act-~Tbe  Fire  of  LosdoD — Benevolence  of  Atbunt  and  Googe— Tbe 
Fire  fulvantaf put  to  tbe  Preaching  of  tbe  Silenced  Ministers — Conformiit 
Clergy^More  Talk  about  fjibert/  of  Conscience— Tbe  iiatitudlnaria|is-r- 
Fall  of  Clarendon— Tbe  Duke  of  Bucj^ingbam — Sir  Orlando  Bridgman— 
Preaching  pf  tbe  Nonconformists  connived  fit — Fresb  Discussions  about  ^ 
Comprehension — ^Dr.  Creighton — Ministers  imprisoned — Addres^  \o  thp 
King— Nonconformists  attacked  from  the  Press— Baxter's  Character  of 
Judge  Hale — Dr.  Rives — Baxter  sent  to  Prison— Advised  to  apply  for  a 
Habeas  Corpus — Demands  it  from  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas --Behaviour 
of  the  Judges^Discbarged — Removes  to  Totteridge— His  Works  during 
this  period — Correspondence  with  Owen. 

In  the  end  of  the  preceding  chapter,  we  left  Baxter  at  Hamp- 
den, moralising  on  the  desolation  of  London,  during  the  raging 
of  the  plague. .  Of  that  fearful  calamity,  and  also  of  the  fire, 
which  followed  soon  after,  he  has  left  some  additional  notices, 
as  well  as  of  the  influence  of  these  events  on  the  trials  or  en- 
largement of  the  Nonconformists.  - 

^  ^'  The  number  that  died  in  London,  he  informs  us,  beside  all 
the  rest  of  the  land,  was  about  a  hundred  thousand,  reckoning 
the  Quakers,  and  others,  that  were  never  put  in  the  bills  of 
mortality. 

^^  The  richer  sort  removing  out  of  the  city,  the  greatest  blow 
fell  on  the  poor.  At  first  so  few  of  the  more  religious  sort  were 
taken  away  that,  according  to  the  mode  of  too  many  such,  they 
began  to  be  puflfed  up,  and  boast  of  the  great  difference  which 
God  did  make ;  but  quickly  after  they  all  fell  alike.  Yet  not 
many  pious  ministers  were  taken  away.  I  remember  only  three, 
who  were  all  of  my  acquaintance. 

'^  It  is  scarcely  possible  for  people  who  live  in  a  time  of  health 
and  security,  to  apprehend  the  dreadful  nature  of  that  pestilence. 
How  fearful  people  were  thirty  or  forty,  if  not  a  hundred  miles 
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from  London,  of  any  thing  they  bought  firotn  mereere'  or  drapers' 
shops,  or  of  goods  that  were  brought  to  them ;  or  of  any  person 
who  came  to  their  houses  I  HoW  they  would  shut  their  doors 
against  their  friends ;  and  if  a  man  passed  over  the  fields,  how 
one  would  avoid  another  as  we  did  in  the  time  of  the  wars; 
how  every  man  was  a  terror  to  another  !  ^  Oh,  how  sinfully  un- 
thankful are  we  for  our  quiet  societies,  habitations,  and  health  1 

"  Not  far  from  the  place  where  I  sojourned,  at  Mrs.  Fleet- 
wood's, three  ministers  of  extraordinary  worth  were  together  in 
one  house,  Mr.  Clarkson,  Mr.  Samuel  Cradock,  and  Mr.  Terry, 
men  of  singular  judgment,  piety,  and  moderation.  The  plague 
eame  into  the  house  where  they  were,  and  one  person  dying  of 
it,  caused  many,  that  they  knew  not  of,  earnestly  to  pray  for 
their  deliverance ;  and  it  pleased  God  that  no  other  person  died. 

^One  great  benefit  the  plague  brought  to  the  city,  it  oc- 
casioned the  silenced  ministers  more  openly  and  laboriously 
to  preach  the  Gospel,  to  the  exceeding  comfort  and  profit  of  the 
people ;  insomuch,  that  to  this  day  the  freedom  of  preaching, 
which  this  occasioned,  can  not  by  the  daily  guards  of  soldiers 
nor  by  the  imprisonment  of  multitudes  be  restrained.  The 
minbters  that  were  silenced  for  Nonconformity,  had  ever  since 
1662  done  their  work  very  privately  and  to  a  few ;  not  so  much 
through  their  timorousness,  as  their  loathness  to  offend  the  king, 
and  in  hope  that  their  forbearance  might  procure  them  some 
liberty,  and  through  some  timorousness  of  the  people  that 
would  hear  them.  When  the  plague  grew  hot,  most  of  the 
conformable  ministers  fled,  and  left  their  flocks  in  the  time  of 
their  extremity ;  whereupon  divers  Nonconformists,  pitying  th^ 
dying  and  distressed  people,  who  had  none  to  call  the  impeni- 
tent  to  repentance,  or  to  help  men  to  prepare  for  another  world, 

f  AmoDf  the  places  which  the  plague  visited  at  a  distance,  was  the  village 
ef  LiHis;faboiough,  in  the  county  of  Leicester;  it  there  entered  the  bouse  of 
Che  Rev.  Salnuei  Sbaw,  the  ejected  minister  of  Long  Wbatton.  He  buried 
two  of  his  chUdren,  two  friends,  and  a  servant,  who  bad  died  of  the  distemper. 
Both  his  wife  and  himself  were  attacked,  but  mercifuliy  escaped.  His  house 
was  shat  up  for  three  months,  none  being  permitted  to  enter  it ;  so  that  he 
had  to  attend  the  sick  himself,  and  afterwards  to  bury  them  in  his  own  garden. 
It  was  in  those  circumstances  he  produced  that  beautiful  and  impressive  little 
volume, '  The  Welcome  to  the  Plague.'  It  was  originally  a  sermon,  preached 
to  fats  own  family,  and  affords  an  admirable  illustration  of  the  power  aud 
Mess^dbipss  of  true  religion.  If  the  reader  has  not  seen  this  liltle  woric,  or 
another  of  Shaw's,  *  Immanuel ;  or,  a  Discovery  of  True  Religion/  I  beg  to 
recommend  them  to  his  attention,  as  among  the  finest  specimens  of  the  Non* 
cenlMmist  school  of  theology.  Ti»  suthor  died  in  1696.^^3ee  the  lli§wunrfr0* 
fix§i  to  Immamui, 
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or  to  comfort  them  in  their  terrors,  when  about  ten  thousand 
died  in  a  week,  resolved  that  no  obedience  to  the  laws  of  mor- 
tal men  whatsoever,  could  justify  them  in  neglecting  men*s  souls 
and  bodies  in  such  extremities.  They,  therefore,  resolved  to 
stay  with  the  people,  and  to  go  into  the  forsaken  pulpits,  though 
prohibited,  and  to  preach  to  the  poor  people  before  they  died ; 
also  to  visit  the  sick  and  get  what  relief  they  could  for  the  poor, 
especially  those  that  were  shut  up. 

"  Those  who  set  upon  this  work  were,  Mr.  Thomas  Vincent, 
late  minister  in  Milk-street,^  with  some  strangers  that  came 
thither  after  they  were  silenced ;  as  Mr.  Chester,  Mr.  Janeway, 
Mr.  Turner,  Mr.  Grimes,  Mr.  Franklin,  and  some  others.  Often 
those  heard  them  one  day,  who  were  sick  the  next,  and  quickly 
dead.  The  face  of  death  did  so  awaken  both  the  preachers  and 
the  hearers,  that  preachers  exceeded  themselves  in  lively,  fervent 
preaching,  and  the  people  crowded  constantly  to  hear  them. 
All  was  done  with  great  seriousness,  so  that  through  the 
blessing  of  God,  abundance  were  converted  from  their  careless- 
ness, impenitency,  and  youthful  lusts  and  vanities ;  and  religion 
took  such  a  hold  on  many  hearts,  /u  could  never  afterwards  be 
loosed.'^ 

"  Whilst  God  was  consuming  the  people  by  these  judgments, 
and  the  Nonconformists  were  labouring  to  save  men's  souls,  the 
parliament,  which  sat  at  Oxford,  whither  the  king  removed 
from  the  danger  of  the  plague,  was  busy  with  an  act  of  con* 

4  Vincent  pubUshed,  iu  1667,  a  work,  entitled  <  God's  Terrible  Voice  in  the 
City  by  Plagpue  and  Fire,'  founded  on  these  two  awful  calamities,  both  of 
which  he  bad  witnessed.  He  remained  in  the  city,  preaching;  with  great  fervour 
and  effect  during  the  whole  time  of  the  plague.  It  came  into  the  house  in 
which  be  resided,  and  took  off  three  persons,  but  he  escaped  alive.  The  name 
of  such  a  man,  and  of  those  who  acted  with  him,  deserve  to  be  preserved  in 
an  imperishable  record.    He  died  at  Hoxton,  in  1671. — Cotomy,  ii.  32. 

'  <  De  Foe's  Journal  of  the  Plague  Year,'  though  written  as  a  6ctiou,  but  yet 
DO  fiction,  gives  the  best  account  of  thi6  tremendous  calamity  which  we  have. 
It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  what  is  fact  and  what  is  fiction,  are  so  mingled 
together  that  it  is  impossible  to  separate  them.  While  the  description  is  not 
more  terrible  than  the  reality,  and  many  of  the  narratives  are  probably  de* 
scriptive  of  real  occurrences,  the  book  cannot  be  used  as  authority.  There 
are  some  affecting  notices  of  it  in  the  '  Diary  of  Pepys  ;'  and  several  letters 
are  given  by  Ellis,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  his  second  series  of '  Original 
Letters,  illustrative  of  English  History,*  relative  to  it.  They  are  by  the  Rev» 
Stephen  Bing  and  Dr.  Tillutson,  and  addressed  to  Dr.  Sancroft,  then  dean  of 
St.  Paul's.  It  appears  from  them  that  the  Bishop  of  London  threatened  those 
of  his  clergy  who  had  deserted  their  flocks,  in  consequence  of  the  plague, 
that  if  they  did  not  return  to  their  charges  speedily,  he  would  put  others'  iu 
their  places. 
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finement  to  make  the  silenced  ministers' case  incomparablyharder 
than  it  was  before,  by  putting  upon  them  a  certain  oath,  which 
if  they  refused,  they  must  not  come,  except  on  the  road,  within 
fire  miles  of  any  city,  or  of  any  corporation,  or  any  place  that 
sendeth  burgesses  to  the  parliament';  or  of  any  place  where-> 
ever  they  had  been  ministers,  or  had  preached  since  the  Act  of 
Oblivion.  So  little  did  the  sense  of  God's  terrible  judgments,  or 
of  the  necessities  of  many  hundred  thousand  ignorant  souls,  or 
the  groans  of  the  poor  people  for  the  teaching  which  they  had 
lost,  or  the  fear  of  the  great  and  final  reckoning,  affect  the 
hearts  of  the  prelatists,  or  stop  them  in  their  way.  The 
chief  promoters  of  this  among  the  clergy  were  said  to  be  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Dr.  Seth  Ward,  the  bishop 
of  Salisbury.  One  of  the  greatest  adversaries  of  it  in  the 
Lords'  House,  was  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  lord  treasurer  of 
England,  a  man  who  had  ever  adhered  to  the  king,  but  under- 
stood the  interest  of  his  country,  and  of  humanity.  It  is,  with- 
out contradiction,  reported  that  he  said  no  honest  man  would 
take  that  oath.*  The  Lord  Chancellor  Hyde,  also,  and  the  rest 
of  the  leaders  of  that  mind  and  way,  promoted  it,  and  easily 
procured  it  to  pass  the  houses,  notwithstanding  all  that  was 
said  against  it. 

*'By  this  act,  the  case  of  the  ministers  was  made  so  hard, 
that  many  thought  themselves  obliged  to  break  it,  not  only  by 
the  necessity  of  their  office,  but  by  a  natural  impossibility  of 
keeping  it,  unless  they  should  murder  themselves  and  their 
families." » 

The  oath  imposed  on  them  by  the  act  was  as  follows : 

^'  I,  A.  B.,  do  swear  that  it  is  not  lawful,  upon  any  pretence 
whatsoever,  to  take  arms  against  the  king ;  and  that  I  do  abhor 
that  trmtorous  position  of  taking  arms  by  his  authority  against 
his  person,  or  against  those  that  are  commissioned  by  him,  in 
pursuance  of  such  commission :  and  that  I  will  not,  at  any 
time,  endeavour  any  alteration  of  the  government,  either  in 
church  or  state."" 

We  are  at  a  loss  which  most  to  be  astonished  at— the  impiety, 
• 

*  Bamct  tells  us,  SoutbamptOD  spoke  vebemently  ag^ainst  the  bill,  and  said 
*'  be  could  take  oo  such  oath  himself' ;  for  how  firm  soever  be  bad  always 
beca  to  the  cborcb»  as  thiols  were  managed,  he  did  not  know  but  be  himseU 
mif^bt  see  cause  to  endeavour  au  alteration." — Own  Times,  vol.  i.  p.  329. 
Southampton  was  a  very  able  man,  exemplary  in  private  lifei'and  uf  invinci* 
ble  integrity  in  bis  public  conduct.    He  died  in  1667. 

♦  Life,  put  flu  pp.  l^i.  •  Ibid.  p.  4, 

VOL.  I,  S 
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th«  foQya  o(  th?  crutlty,  pf  the  imn  who  oouI4  mf^m  tkU  ^ullu 
They  coul4  ^at  wppoae  thft  roUgiaua  loen  wom14  feiifiitlly  tahA 
it }  they  muiit  Ibevefovci  have  caot«iapl«led.th#  ii^ictkiD  of  lhi 
moit  gri^vou*  wrong*  on  aowe  of  the  \m%  frifii4»  of  tbn 
^ountry^  U  WM  curried  through  the  House  of  Lords  ehiefly  hy 
the  influence  of  the  vebbisbop  and  the  lord  chraoeUot.  Ia 
the  House  of  Commons,  w  wwucoessfiil  uttempt  was  mode  to 
insert  the  word  *^  legally"  before  *'  oommisskmedi"  but  the  bUl 
|Assed  without  a  division,  the  lewyers  declaring  that  the  wovd 
'*  legally"  must  be  understood*  Some  Nqnconfermist  miaie" 
ters  took  the  oeth  en  this  qomttniction ;  but  the  far  giei^tef 

number  refused,  Sven  if  they  could  hi^ve  b<>mQ  the  solemn  an- 
sertion  of  the  principloi  q{  paasive^obedienee  in  all  poeaiUe 
^ases,  their  consciences  revolted  from  a  pledge  to  endeavour  no 
kind  of  alteration  in  chureh  or  state ;  an  engegemtni}  in  ite 
extended  sense,  irreconcilable  with  their  religioue  princifdeai  and 
with  the  eivil  duties  of  6ngliahmen«  Ye^  to  quit  the  towna 
where  they  had  long  been  connected^Md  where  aknie  they  had 
friends  and  disciples^  for  a  residence  in  country  viUagesi  waa  an 
exclusion  fr<Hn  the  ordinary  means  of  subsistence.  The  Cbnrdh 
of  England  had,  doubtlesSji  her  provocations;  but  she  made 
retaliation  much  more  than  commensurate  to  the  il^ury^  Na 
severity  comparable  to  this  cold-blooded  peieecution  had  been 
inflicted  by  the  late  powers^  e(ven  in  the  ferment  and  fory  of  9k 
eivil  war.' 

Baxter  submitted  the  consideration  of  the  oath  to  his  kin4 
friend,  Serjeant  Fountain,  with  a  series  of  queries,  to  which  thai 
learned  person  replied  at  considerable  lengths  The  aixswers, 
however,  could  by  no  means  satisfy  Baxter  that  it  waa  lawful 
to  take  the  oath  the  reasons  for  which  he  assigns  with  his  oaual 
minuteness. 

**  The  act  which  imposed  thia  oath/'  he  says»^  openly  accused 
the  noncenformable  ministers^^  or  some  of  them,  of  seditious 
doctrine,  and  such  heinoua  crimes,  wherefore,  when  it  first  came 
out,  I  thof^t  that  at  such  an  accusation  no  innocent  persons 
should  be  silent ;  especially  when  Papists,  strangers,  and  peate- 
lity,  may  think  that  a  recorded  statute  is  a  sufficient  history  to 
prove  us  guilty  ;  and  the  coocernmenta  of  the  Gospel,  Vmd  our 
eaUings,  and  Dseo's  sools,  are  herein  tonehed.  I  thetefore  drew 
tap  a  profession  of  our  judgment  about  the  case  of  loyalty,  and 
obedience  to  kings  and  governors ;  and  the  veasona  why  we  re* 

*  HBlkm't  CoaM\tutionsl  Hbtoiy,  yo^.  ti.  p.  474t 
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imA  d»  o«tfi«  Bnt  mAng  it  to  Dr.  Seaman,  and  tone  otheis 
wiser  than  myself,  they  advised  me  to  cast  it  by,  and  to  bear  all 
ia  nlant  |ialience;  becaaae  it  was  not  poastUe  to  do  it  so  fully 
and  sincerely  but  that  the  malice  of  oor  adversaries  would 
adw  an  ill  use  of  it,  and  turn  it  all  against  ourselves  t  and  the 
afiia  statesmen  laiq^cd  at  me  for  thinking  that  reason  would  be 
ifgferdcd  by  such  men  as  we  had  to  do  with,  and  would  not 
eiasparata  them  the  more.'^^ 

Steldoii  determined  to  execute  the  act  as  strictly  as  possi- 
ble, and  therefore^  on  the  7th  of  July,  1666,  orders  were  issued 
to  the  several  bishops  in  the  province  of  Canterbury,  requiring 
among  other  things,  aretum  of  the  names  of  all  the  ejected  mi- 
aistaia,  with  their  place  of  abode^  and  manner  of  life.  The 
rstoms  of  the  several  bishops  are  said  to  be  still  preserved  in 
the  Lambeth  library** 

^  Afker  this,  the  ministers  finding  the  pressure  of  this  act  so 
heavy^  and  the  loss  likdy  to  be  so  great  to  cities  and  corpora*- 
tloDS,  some  of  them  studied  how  to  take  the  oath  lawfully.  Dr. 
Batea  being  much  in  favour  with  the  Lord  Keeper  Bridgman,* 
consulted  with  him,  who  promised  to  be  at  the  next  sessions, 
and  there,  on  the  bench^  to  declare  openly  that,  by  mdeavour,  to 
change  the  church  goveniment,  was  meant  wdstu^ul  mdeavowr 
nAich  aatisfying  him,  he  thereby  satisfied  others,  who,  to  avoid 
the  imputation  of  seditious  doctrine,  were  willing  to  go  as  far 
as  they  durst;  and  so  twenty  mmisters  came  in  at  the  sesuons, 
and  took  the  oath.'' ^ 

Dr*  Bsites*  reasons  for  taking  the  oath  may  be  seen  in  the 
letter  which  he  addressed  to  Baxter  on  the  occasion  ;^  but  the 
reasoning  <>f  Baxter  seems  fully  to  justify  his  declining  to  do  so. 
The  enth  was  a  wicked  device^  to  ensnare  and  injure  the  minis- 
ters; and  those  of  them  who  took  it,  even  with  the  Lmrd  Keeper 
BridgBmn's  explanatioot  that  enijr  seditious  endeavours  were 

y  life,  pert  lii.  p.  13.  *  Calamy,  toI.  i.  p.  313. 

*  Sir  Orlando  Bridgman  was  a  son  of  the  Bishop  of  Chester.  Soon  after  the 
BmSmUmb,  kt  wss  made  Wrd  chief  bsnm  of  tiie  Eicheqoery  end*  a  few 
■KHitht  after,  was  removed  to  the  Common  Fleas»  ia  which  he  presided  with 
gnat  digaitj.  He  possessed  sulBcient  intesrity  for  the  hig^h  office  of  lord 
keeper*  hut  noC  soAefcnt  firmness  for  the  difficulties  which  helonged  to  it  He 
k  said,  bswsvcr,  to  have  kiet  the  oaice  for  refosins  to  afiU  the  seal  to  the 
kief's  iwcoottitutlDnal  declaration  for  Uherty  of  conscience.  He  wished,  as  will 
afterwards  he  seen,  the  comprehension  of  the  Dissenters  in  the  chnrch,  hut 
opposed  to  the  toleration  of  Popery* 

k  LMe, psit iU.  ^  13.  «lhid.p.l4« 
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meant,  seem  not  to  have  added  to  their  reputation  among  the 
people. 

*'  The  plague  which  began  at  Acton,  July  29, 1665,  having 
ceased  on  the  first  of  the  following  March,  I  returned  home, 
and  found  the  church-yard  like  a*  ploughed  field,  with  graves, 
and  many  of  my  neighbours  dead ;  but  my  house,  near  the  church- 
yard, uninfected,  and  that  part  of  my  family  which  I  left  there 
all  safe,  through  the  great  mercy  of  God,  my  merciful  protector. 
**  On  the  second  of  September,  1666,  after  midnight,  London 
was  set  on  fire ;  next  day  the  Exchange  was  burnt,  and,  in  three 
days,  almost  all  the  city  within  the  walls,  and  much  without  them, 
llie  season  had  been  exceeding  dry  before,  and  the  wind  in 
the  east  when  the' fire  began.    The  people  having  none  to 
conduct  them  aright,  could  do  nothing  to  resist  it,  but  stand 
and  see  their  houses  bum  without  remedy,  the>  engines  being 
presently  out  of  order,  and  useless.    The  streets  were  crowded 
with  people  and  carts,  to  carry  away  what  goods  they  could  get 
out;   they  that  were  most  active,  and  befiriended  by  their 
wealth,  got  carts  and  saved  much,  and  the  rest  lost  almost  all. 
The  loss  in  houses  and  goods  is  scarcely  to  be  valued,  and  among 
the  rest^  the  loss  of  books  was  an  exceeding  great  detriment  to 
the  interests  of  piety  and  learning.    Mostly  all  the  booksellers 
in  St.  Paul's  Church^yard  brought  their  books  into  vaults  under 
St.  Pkul's  church,  where  it  was  thought  almost  impossible  that  . 
fire  should  come.    But  the  church  itself  taking  fire,  the  ex- 
ceeding weight  of  the  stones  falling  down,  did  break  into  the 
vault,  and  let  in  the  fire,  and  they  could  not  come  near  to  save 
the  books.    The  library  of  Sion  college  was  burned,  and  most 
of  the  libraries  of  ministers,  conformable  and  nonconformable, 
in  the  city;  with  the  libraries  of  many  Nonconformists  of  the 
country,  which  had  lately  been'brought  up  to  the  city.    I  saw 
the  half- burnt  leavea.of.i^06ks  near  my  dwelling  at  Acton,  six 
miles  from  London;    but  others   found  them  near  Windsor, 
twenty  miles  distant. 

'^  At  last  the  seamen  taught  them  to  blow  up  some  of  the 
houses  with  gunpowder,  which  stopped  the  fire,  though  in  some 
places  it  stopped  as  wonderfully  as  it  had  proceeded,  without 
any  known  cause.  It  stopped  at  Holbom-bridge,  and  near  St. 
Dunstan's  church,  in  Fleet-street ;  at  St.  Sepulchre's  church, 
when  the  church  was  burnt;  at  Christ*s  church,  when  it 
was  burnt;  and  near  Aldersgate  and  Cripplegate,  and  other 
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7>iaMfl  at  thie  city  wall.  In  Austin-Friars^  the  DutcK  church 
stopped  it,  and  escaped ;  in  Bishopsgate-street,  and  Leadenhall- 
street,  and  Fenchurch-street,  in  the  midst  of  the  streets  it  stop- 
ped short  of  the  Tower :  and  all  beyond  the  river,  escaped.  • 

^  Thus  was  the  best,  and  one  of  the  fairest  cities  in  the  world 
inmed  into  ashes  and  nans  in  three  days'  space,  with  many 
•scores  of  churches,  and  die  wealth  and  necessaries  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. It- was  a  sight  which  might  have  given  any  man  a  lively 
sense  of  the  vanity  of  this  world,  and  of  all  its  wedth  and  glory, 
and  of  the  future  conflagration,  to  see  the  flames  mount  towards 
heaven^  and  proceed  so  furiously  without  restraint ;  to  see  the 
streets  filled  with  people  so  astonished  that  many  had  scarcely 
setise  left  them  to  lament  their  own  calami^ ;  to  see  the  fields 
filled  with  heaps  of  goods,  costly  furniture,  and  household  stufi; 
while  sumptuous  buildings,  warehouses,  and  furnished  shops  and 
libraries,  &c^  were  aU  on  flames,  and  none  durst  come  near  to 
secure  any  thing;  to  see  the  king  and  nobles  ride  about  the 
streets,  beholding  all  these  desolations,  and  none  could  afford 
the  least  relief;  to  see  the  ur,  as  far  as  could  be  beheld,  so  filled 
with  Ae  smoke,  that  the  sun  shined  through  it  with  a  colour 
¥ke  blood;  yea,  even  when  it  was  setting  in  the  west,  it  so 
appeared  to  them  that  dwelt  on  the  west  side  of  the  city* 
But  the  dolefuUest  sight  of  all  was  afterwards,  to  see  what  a 
nunous,  confused  place  the^  city  was,  by  chimneys  and  steeples 
only  standing  in  the  midst  of  cellars  and  heaps  of  rubbish ;  so 
that  it  was  hard  to  know  where  the  streets  had  been;  and  dan«- 
gerous,  for  a  long  time,  to  pass  through  the  ruins,  because  of 
vadts,  and  fire  in  them.  No  man  that  seeth  not  such  a  thing 
can  have  a  right  apprehension  of  the  dreadfulness  of  it."<^ 

•  Baxter  seems  to  have  been  fully  convinced  that  the  fire  was 
caused  by  the  emissaries  of  Popery.  In  this  belief  he  was  not 
alone ;  and  many  circumstances  afforded  some  ground  at  the 
time  for  entertaining  it.*  It  is  highly  probable,  however,  not** 
withstanding  the  testimony  of  ^*  London's  tall  pillar,"  that  it 
was  a  groundless  prejudice,  excited  by  hatred  of.  the  Catho- 
Bcs,  and  the  apprehensions  of  danger  from  them  with  which 

*  Life,  parti,  pp.  98—100.  Pepys  has  preserved  some  interesting  menio- 
lUls  of  this  secofltd  dire  calamity  Which  befell  the  city  of  London  within  two 
years.  Calamy,  then  drooping,  was  driven  tkrou|;h  the  rains,  after  the  fire 
had  bfcn  extiDsuisbedy  and  it  is  said  was  su  affected  by  the  sij^ht^that  he 
went  home  and  never  left  his  bouse  again  till  he  died,  which  was  shortly  after. 

— >CSidcMiy,  vol.  ii.  p.  7. 
' « See'State Trialt ,'  vol.  vL;  Burnet, i pp. 336—341 ;  Hallsmt  vot iL  512. 
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multitudes  were  then  htunted.  Among  the  indifidiiak  wlio 
distinguished  themselves  i^  their  exertions  to  relie¥e  the  die^ 
tresses  occasioned  by  this  frightful  calamity,  were  Mr«  Henry 
Ashurst  and  Mr.  Gouge,  Baxter  bears  the  following  honourable 
testimony  to  their  benerolent  e3(ertions* 

^'  The  most  famous  person  in  the  city,  who  purposely  addiet^ 
•ed  himself  to  works  of  merey,  was  my  very  dear  friend  Mr. 
Henry  Ashurst,  a  draper,  a  man  of  the  primitive  scMrt  of  Chris* 
tians  for  humility,  love,  blamelessness,  meekness,  doing  good  to 
all  as  he  was  aUe,  especially  needy,  silenced  ministers,  to  whom, 
in  Lancashire  alone,  he  allowed  one  hundred  pounds  per  annum; 
and  in  London  was  most  famous  for  their  sueoour  and  fbr  doing 
hurt  to  none.  Hb  care  was  now  to  solicit  the  rich  abroad,  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor,  honest  Londoners*  Mr.  Thomas  Gouge, 
the  silenced  mmister  of  Sepulchre's  parish,  son  to  Dr.  WilUam 
Gouge,  was  sueh  another  man,  who  made  works  of  charity  a  great 
part  of  the  business  <rf  his  life:  he  was  made  the  treasurer  of  a 
fund  collected  for  this  purpose*  Once  a  fortnight  they  called  a 
great  number  of  the  needy  together  to  receive  their  alms.  I 
went  once  with  Mr*  Ashurst  to  his  meeting  to  pve  them  an  ex* 
hortation  and  counsel,  as  he  gave  them  alms,  and  saw  num 
cause  than  I  was  sensible  of  before,  to  be  thankful  to  God,  that 
I  never  much  needed  relief  from  others* 

^  It  was  not  the  least  observable  thing  in  the  time  of  the  fire, 
and  after  it,  considering  the  late  wars,  the  multitude  of  die* 
banded  soldiers,  and  the  great  grief  and  discontent  of  the  Loo« 
doners  for  the  silencing  and  banishing  of  dieir  pastors,  that 
there  were  heard  no  passionate  words  of  discontent  or  die* 
honour  against  their  governors ;  even  when  their  enemies  had 
so  often  accused  them  of  seditious  inclinations,  and  when  ex- 
tremity might  possibly  have  mide  them  desperate* 

^  Some  good,  however*  rose  out  of  all  these  evils :  tbe  churches 
being  burnt,  and  the  parish  ministers  gone,  for' want  of  places 
and  maintenance,  the  Nonconformists  were  now  more  resolved 
than  ever  to  preach  till  they  were  ianprisoned*  Dr.  Manton 
had  his  rooms  full  in  Covent  Garden  $  Mr.  Thomas  Vincen^ 
Mr.  Thomas  Doolittle,  Dr.  Samuel  Annesly,  Mr.  Wadsworth, 
Mr.  Janeway  at  Rotherhithe,  Mr.  Chester,  Mr.  Franklin,  Mr. 
Turner,  Mr.  Grimes,  Mr.  Nathaniel  \^ncent.  Dr.  Jacomb  in  the 
Countess  of  Exeter's  house,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Watson,  &e.,  all 
kept  their  meetings  very  openly,  and  prepared  large  rooms, 
and  some  of  them  plain  chapels^  with  pulpits^  seats,  and 


glitert^  fbi*  th«  rttfcption  of  as  many  as  coyld  comte.  Thfe 
people's  iiteMHitjf  was  niiw  unquestionable,  tliey  had  tiOAfe 
other  to  hear,  late  in  a  few  ehurehei  that  would  hold  no  con- 
iidemUe  part  of  them ;  io  that  to  forbid  them  to  hear  the  Non- 
conformiati,  was  all  one  as  to  forbid  them  all  public  worship; 
to  forbid  them  to  teek  heaven  when  they  had  lost  almost  all  thalt 
they  had  on  earth ;  to  take  from  them  their  spiritual  comforts, 
after  all  their  outward  comforts  were  gone.  They  thought  this 
a  ^MBcles  of  cruelty  so  barbarous,  as  to  be  unbeseeming  any  man 
who  would  not  own  himself  to  be  a  devil.  B\it  all  this  lltU^ 
mof^d  the  ruling  prelates,  saving  that  shame  restrained  them 
ftom  imprisoning  the  preachers  so  hotly  and  forwardly  as  before. 
tiM  Independents  also  set  up  their  meetings  more  openly  than 
ibnneriy.  Mr.  Orifflths,  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr.  Caryl,  Mr.  Barkef, 
Dr.  Owen,  Mr.  Philip  Nye,  and  Dr.  Thomas  Goodwin,  who  were 
their  leaders,  came  to  the  city.  So  that  many  of  the  citi2enA 
went  to  those  meetings  called  private,  more  than  went  to  the 
pnblie  parish  churches. 

**  At  the  same  time  it  also  happily  fell  out  that  the  parish 
ehurehei  Which  Were  left  standing  had  the  best  and  ablest  of 
the  Conformists  in  them ;  especially  Dr.  SttlBh|fleet,  Dr.  Tillot^ 
SOD,  Mr.  White,  Dr.  Outram,  Dr.  Patrick,  Mr.  GMford,  Dr. 
Whitchcot,  Dr.  Horton,  Mr.  Nest^  kc.  So  that  the  moderate 
daas  of  the  citizens  heard  either  sort  in  public  and  private  in- 
differently;  whilst  those  on  the  one  extreme  reproached  all  men's 
preaching  save  their  own,  as  being  seditious  conventicles ;  and 
those  on  the  other  extreme  would  hear  none  that  did  Oonform ; 
or  if  any  heard  them,  they  would  not  Join  in  (he  common  pray-^ 
ers  or  the  sacraments.' ' 

Baxter's  account  of  these  Conformists  is'  creditable  to  hil 
candour,  and  showft  his  willingness  to  do  justice  to  men  of  all 
descriptions.  The  individuals  whom  he  mentions  were  doubt^ 
leas  men  highly  respectable  both  for  character  and  talents;  but 
they  were  the  principal  means  of  introducing  into  the  pulpita 
of  the  established  church,  that  cold,  inaccurate,  and  imperfect 
mode  of  preaching  the  Gospel  which  characterised  even  th^ 
respectable  part  of  the  clergy  for  more  than  a  century.  In  the 
writings  of  Tillotson,  Stiilingfleet,  and  men  like  them,  the  leading 
doctrines,  such  as  the  Trinity,  the  atonement  of  Christ,  the  work 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  &c.,  are  clearly  stated;  with  much  important 
afgoment  on  tho  truth  of  Christianity,  and  the  duty  6f  all  to 

» 

'  Lxtt,  part  iii.  pp.  17— 19. 
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jpeetive  and  obey  it.  But  in  vain  do  wel  ook  to  their  discourses, 
with  those  of  their  succe8sors,/or  correct  and  striking  views  of 
the  grace  of  the  Gospel,  or  of  justification  by  faith  alone  ^  and 
much  less  do  we  find  warm  and  pungent  appeals  to  the  con- 
science and  the  heart.  They  were  afraid  of  being  thought 
puritanical,  and  enthusiastic.  They  studied  to  reconcile  the 
world  to  the  Gospel,  by  modifying  its  statements,  and  endeavour- 
ing to  meet,  by  cautious  approaches,  the  enmity  of  the  human 
heart  to  Christ  and  godliness.'  The  effect  of  this  style  of 
preaching  has  been  exceedingly  injurious. 

^^  About  this  time,  the  talk  of  liberty  of  conscience  was  re- 
newed :  whereupon  many  wrote  for  it,  especially  Mr.  John 
Humfries,  and  Sir  Charles  Wolsley ;  and  many  wrote  against  it, 
as  Dr.  Perinchef,  and  others,  mostly  without  names.  The  Con- 
formists were  now  grown  so  hardened,  as  not  only  to  do  all 
themselves  that  was  required  of  them,  but  also  to  think  them- 
selves sufficient  for  the  whole  ministerial  work  through  the  land; 
and  not  only  to  consent  to  the  silencing  of  their  brethren,  but 
also  to  oppose  their  restitution,  and  write  most  vehemently 
agiunst  it,  and  against  any  toleration  of  them.  So  little  do 
men  know,  when  they  once  enter  into  an  evil  way,  where  they 
shall  stop.  Not  that  it  was  so  with  all,  but  with  too  many, 
especially  with  most  of  the  young  men,  that  were  of  pregnant 
wits,  and  ambitious  minds,  and  set  themselves  to  seek  prefer- 
ment. 

**  On  this  account,  a  great  number  of'  those  who  were  called 
Latitudinarians  began  to  change  their  temper,  and  to  contract 
some  malignity  against  those  that  were  much  more  religious 
than  themselves.  At  first  they  were  only  Cambridge  Arminians, 
and  some  of  them  not  so  much ;  and  were  much  for  new  and 
free  philosophy,  and  especially  for  De  Cartes,  and  not  at  all  for 
any  thing  ceremonious.  Being  not  so  strict  in  their  theology 
or  way  of  piety  as  some  others,  they  thought  that  confor- 
mity was  too  small  a  matter  to  keep  them  out  of  the  minis- 
try. But  afterwards,  many  of  them  grew  into  such  a  distaste 
of  the  weakness  of  many  serious  Christians,  who  would  have 
some  harsh  phrases  in  prayer,  preaching,  and  discourse,  that 
thence  they  seemed  to  be  out  of  love  with  their  very  doctrine, 
and  their  manner  of  worshipping  God."s 

r  life,  part  Ui.  pp.  19, 30.  Tbe  Latatudioariaos  spokanof  b^  Baxter,  wara 
such  men  as  More,Worthui(toD,Wbitciicot,  Cudwortb,WUkii»,  mostly  of  Cam- 
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..  After  noticing  the, burning  of  London^  the  loss  and  disgrace 
sustained  by  the  country  from  the  Dutch^  who  sailed  up  the 
Thames  in  triumph,  Baxter  says  :— - 

**  The  parliament  at  last  laid  all  upon  the  Lord  Chancellor 
Hyde :  and  the  king  was  content  it  should  be  so.  Whereupon 
many  speeches  were  made  against  him,  and  an  impeachment  or 
charge  brought  in  against  him,  and  vehemently  urged.  Among 
other  things,  it  was  alleged  that  he  counselled  the  king  to  rule 
by  an  army,  which  many  thought,  bad  as  he  was,  he  was  the 
chief  means  of  hindering.  To  be  short,  when  they  had  first 
sought  his  life,  at  Ifkst  it  was  concluded  that  his  banishment 
should  satisfy  for  all ;  and  so  he  was,  by  an  act  of  parliament, 
banished  during  his  life.  The  sale  of  Dunkirk  to  the  French, 
and  a  great  comely  house  which  he  had  newly  built,  increased 
the  displeasure  that  was  against  him :  but  there  were  greater 
causes  which  I  must  not  name. 

*'  It  was  a  notable  providence  that  this  man,  who  had  been 
the  great  instrument  of  state,  and  had  dealt  so  cruelly  with  the 
Nonconformists,  shoidd  thus,  by  his  own  friends,  be  cast  out  and 
banished^  while  those  that  he  had  persecuted  were  the  most 
moderate  in  his  cause,  and  many  of  them  for  him.  It  was  a  great 
ease  that  befell  good  people  throughout  the  land  by  his  dejec- 
tion* For  his  way  had  been  to  decoy  men  into  conspiracies,  or 
to  pretend  plots,  upon  the  rumour  of  which  the  innocent  people 
of  many  counties  were  laid  in  prison ;  so  that  no  man  knew 
when  he  was  safe.  Since  then  the  laws  have  been  made  morc^ 
and  more  severe,  yet  a  man  knoweth  a  little  better  what  to  ex- 
pect, when  it  is  by  a  law  that  he  is  to  be  tried.  It  is  also 
notaUe  that  he,  who  did  so  much  to  make  the  Oxford  law  for 
banishing  ministers  from  corporations  who  took  not  that  oath. 


hnd^t  wbo  joioed  with  the  others  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken,  in  Intro* 
dodng  m  very  inefficient  mode  of  preaching  into  the  established  church.  They 
endeaToured  to  examine  all  the  principles  of  morality  and  religion  on  pbiloso* 
phical  principles,  and  to  maintain  them  by  the  reason  of  things.  They  declared 
against  superstition  on  the  one  hand,  and  enthusiasm  on  the  other.  They 
were  attached  to  the  constitution  and  forms  of  the  church ;  but  moderate  in 
their  opposition  to  those  who  dissented  from  it.  They  were  mostly  Arminians 
of  the  Dutch  school,  but  admitted  of  a  considerable  latitude  of  sentiroeut^ 
both  in  philosophy  and  theology.  On  this  account,  they  obtained  the  name 
which  Baxter  assigns  to  them.  They  were,  in  fact,  low  churchmen  of  Armi- 
ilan  principles;  moderate  in  piety,  in  sentiment,  and  in  zeal.  Some  of  th^m,  it 
spears,  gradually  became  (to  use  a  phrase  well  understood  in  the  northern  part 
«f  the  idand)  <<  fierce  for  moderation."  See  *  Burnet's  Own  Times/  yoL  i* 
^274. 
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dochy  In  his  letter  from  F!raiiee>  aiaee  Ms  btnUhment,  say,  that 
1m  ntver  was  in  fisfoor  since  the  parliatnent  sat  at  Oxford.^ 

'^  Before  this,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  being  at  the  head  of 
Clarendon's  adversaries,  had  been  orertopped  by  him,  and  was 
fain  to  hide  himself,  till  the  Dutch  put  us  in  fear.  He  then 
surrendered  himself,  and  went  prisoner  to  the  T\>wer  ;  but  with 
such  acclamations  of  the  people,  as  was  a  great  discouragement 
to  the  chancellor;  the  duke  accordingly  was  quickly  set  at 
liberty.  Whereupon,  as  the  chancellor  had  made  himself  the 
head  of  the  prelatical  party,  who  were  for  setting  up  them^ 
selves  by  force,  and  sttfiering  none  that  were  against  them ; 
so  Buckingham  would  now  be  the  head  of  all  those  parties  that 
were  for  liberty  of  conscience.  The  man  was  of  no  religion,  but 
notoriously  and  professedly  lustful ;  and  yet  of  greater  wit  and 
parts,  and  sounder  principles,  as  to  the  interests  of  humanity  and 
the  common  good,  than  most  lords  in  the  court.  Wherefore  he 
countenanced  fanatics  and  sectaries,  among  others,  without  any 
great  suspicion,  because  he  was  known  to  be  so  far  from  diem 
himself.  He  married  the  daughter  and  only  child  of  Lord 
FairfiiX,  late  general  of  the  parliament's  army,  and  became  his 
heir  hereby,  yet  was  he  far  enough  from  his  mind ;  though  still 
defender  of  Uie  privileges  of  humanity.^ 

S  *<  The  tttran^ment  of  tbe  king's  farour  is  safBcient  to  account  for 
dsfSttdoA's  lots  of  power}  but  his  entire  ruin  was  rather  accompHslied  hy  a 
strange  ooalition  of  enemies,  wbieh  bis  viftnei,  or  his  enors  and  inafmltieei 
bad  brought  into  union.  The  Cavaliers  hated  him  on  Moount  of  the  net  off 
indemnity,  sad  the  Presbyterians  for  that  of  uniformity.  Yet  the  latter  were 
not  in  general  so  eager  in  his  prosecution  as  the  others.  A  distlngulshedi 
cbaracterittic  of  Cbttendoui  bad  been  bis  fimnetf ,  called,  iadeSdi  bf  moat* 
pride  and  obsttoaoy,  which  no  circumstances,  no  perilsi  seemed  Uk^y  tn  bend* 
But  his  spirit  sunk  aU  at  once  with  his  fortune.  Clinging  too  long  to  office, 
aadebeailnghlBSeir,  against  all  probability,  with  a  hope  of  his  master's  kind- 
ness, when  he  had  lost  his  confidence,  he  abandoned  that  dignified  philosophy 
which  ennobles  a  voluntary  retireroen'^  that  stem  courage  which  innocence  ought 
Id  inspire ;  and  bearkenidg  to  the  king's  treacherous  counsels,  fled  before 
Ms  enemies  into  a  foreign  country."'— ^o/tom,  vol.  il.  pp.  494—503.  Ellis  has 
given  a  letter  from  Charles  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond,in  which  he  assigns  as  the 
reason  for  depriving  Clarendon  of  the  seals,  *'  that  his  behaviour  and  humour 
bad  grown  so  unsupportable  to  himself,  end  to  all  the  world  else,  that  he 
oould  not  longer  endure  it** — Original  Letters ^  second  series,  vol.  iv.  pp. 
38— 4S.  Clarendon  deserved  all  that  befell  him ;  but  the  conduct  of  his  royal 
master  to  him  was  base  and  nngrateful. 

'  All  who  are  conversant  with  the  times  of  Charles  11.,  are  familiar  with  the 
character  of  Villiers,  duke  of  Buckingham.  Gay,  witty,  and  profligate,  he 
Was  a  fit  servant  of  such  a  master.  He  waft  the  alchemist  and  the  philosopher, 
tbe  fiddler  and  the  poet,  the  mimic  and  the  statesman.  In  the  last  capacity. 
Batter  aceme  to  have  had  a  better  opinion  of  his  principles  than  he  was  an* 
titled  to. 
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^  When  the  ehancellor  waa  ba&ished,  Sir  Orlando  Bri^pnu 
was  made  lord  keeper :  a  man  who,  by  hia  becoming  modera** 
tion  to  the  Noneonformiats,  though  a  zeaiona  patron  of  prelacy, 
got  bimaelf  a  good  name  for  a  time.  At  first,  whilst  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  kept  up  the  ory  for  liberty  of  conscience,  he  seemed 
to  comply  with  that  design,  to  the  great  displeasure  of  the  ruling 
pivlaSca.  ^  But  when  he  saw  that  the  game  would  not  go  on,  he 
turned  as  zealous  the  other  way,  and  wholly  served  the  prelati«> 
eal  interest}  yet  was  he  not  much  valued  by  either  side,  but 
taken  for  an  uncertain,  timorous  man*  High  places,  great  bosi^ 
aeas  and  diflfeulties,  do  so  try  men's  abilities  and  their  morals, 
that  many,  who  in  a  low  or  middle  atation  acquired  and  kept 
up  a  great  name,  do  quickly  lose  it,  and  grow  despised  and  io» 
proaehed  persons,  when  exaltation  and  trial  have  made  them 
known ;  besides  that,  as  in  prosperous  times  the  chief  atate 
niniatera  are  praised,  so  in  evil  and  suffering  times  they  bear 
the  blame  of  what  is  amiss. 

"  When  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  came  first  into  this  high 
iavoor,  be  was  looked  on  as  the  chief  minister  of  state,  instead 
of  the  chancellor,  and  showed  himself  openly  for  toleration,  ot 
liberty  for  all  parties,  in  matters  of  God's  worship*  Others  also 
then  seemed  to  look  that  way,  thinking  that  the  Ung  was 
for  it.  Whereupon  those  who  were  most  against  it  grew  into 
seeaaing  discontent.  The  bishop  of  Winchester,  Morley,  was 
put  out  of  hia  place,  aa  dean  of  the  chapel  royal,  and  Biahop 
Crofta,  of  Hereford,  who  seemed  then  to  be  for  moderation^ 
waa  put  into  it.  But  it  was  not  long  till  Crofts  was  either 
discouraged,  or,  as  some  said,  upon  the  death  of  a  daughter^ 
for  grief  left  both  it  and  the'  court ;  ^  the  Bishop  of  Ghcford 
waa  brought  into  his  place,  and  Dr«  Crew,  the  aon  of  that 
wise  and  pious  man  the  Lord  Crew,  was  made  clerk  of  the 
doaet.^ 

^  At  the  same  time,  the  ministers  of  London,  who  had  ven* 

^  Baroet  says,  '*  Crofts  was  a  warm^deTout  man,  but  of  no  discretion  in  his 
eoadiMt )  so  h«  lost  ground  quickly.  He  used  mucb  freedom  with  the  kin|;  | 
halH  was  in  the  wrong  place,  not  in  pri?ate,  bnt  in  the  irolpit."«^Ova  Timm, 
vd.  i.  pp.  379. 

'  Crew,  who  was  afterwards  raised  to  the  hishoprick  of  Durham,  was  vain, 
amhitiousy  unsteady,  and  insincere ;  more  compliant  with  all  the  measures 
ef  conn,  than  any  of  his  brethren.  He  was  regarded,  Granger  sayt,  as  ths 
grand  inquisilor  in  the  reign  of  James  11. }  in  whose  fate  he  very  nearly 
shared,  as,  at  the  revolution,  he  was  excep^d  from  the  act  of  indemnity ;  but 
he  afterwards  obtained  a  pardon  through  the  influence  chiefly  of  Dr.  Bates.-* 
J9Mk'$  lJt%  9/  afVlilMi,  pp.  137,  131. 
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tured  to  keep  open  meetings  in  their  houses^  and  preached  to 
f^reat  numbers  contrary  to  the  law,  were,  by  the  king's  favour, 
connived  at:   so  that  the  people  went  openly  to  hear  them 
without  fear.   Some  imputed  this  to  the  king's  own  inclination 
to  liberty  of  conscience ;  some  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's 
prevalency ;  and  some  to  the  Papists'  influence,  who  were  for 
liberty  of  conscience  for  their  own  interest.    But  others,  thought 
that  the  Papists  were  really  against  liberty  of  conscience,  and 
did  rather  desire  that  the  utmost  severities  might  ruin  the 
Puritans,  and  cause  discontents  and  divisions  among  ourselves, 
till  we  had  broken  one  another  all  into  pieces,  and  turned  all 
into  such  confusion  as  might  advantage  them  to  play  a  more 
successful  game  than  ever  toleration  was  likely  to  be.    What- 
ever was  the  secret  cause,  it  is  evident  that  the  great  visible 
cause,  was  the  burning  of  London,  and  the  want  of  churches 
for  the  people  to  meet:   it  being,  at  the  first,  a  thing  too 
gross,  to  forbid  an  undone  people  all  public  worship,  with  too 
great  rigour ;  and  if  they  had  been  so  forbidden,  poverty  had 
left  so  little  to  lose  as  would  have  made  them  desperately  go 
on.    Therefore  some  thought  all  this  was  to  make  necessity 
seem  a/avoun 

^  Whatever  was  the  cause  of  the  connivance,  it  is  certain  that 
the  country  ministers  were  so  nmch  encouraged  by  the  boldness 
and  liberty  of  those  in  London,  that  they  did  the  like  in  most 
parts  of  England,  and  crowds  of  the  most  religiously-indined 
people  were  their  hearers.  Some  few  got,  in  the  way  of  traveU 
ling,  into  pulpits  where  they  were  not  known>  and  die  next  day 
went  away  to  another  place.  This,  especially  with  the  great 
discontents  ofthe  people,  for  their  manifold  payments,  and  of 
cities  and  corporations  for  the  great  decay  of  trade,  and  brei^^ 
ing  and  impoverishing  of  many  thousands,  by  the  burning  of  the 
city;  together  with  the  lamentable  weakness  and  badness ^f 
great  numbers  of  the  ministers,  that  were  put  into  the  Noncon* 
formists'  places,  did  turn  the  hearts  of  most  of  the  common 
people  in  all  parts  against  the  bishops  and  their  ways,  and  in- 
clined them  to  the  Nonconformists,  though  fear  restrained  men 
from  speaking  what  they  thought,  especially  the  richer  sort. 

*'In  January,  1668, 1  received  a  letter  from  Dr.  Manton, 
that  Sir  John  Babor  told  him  it  was  the  lord  keeper's  desire  to 
speak  with  him  and  me,  about  a  comprehension  and  toleration. 
On  coming  to  London,  Sir  John  Babor  told  me,  that  the  lord 
keeper  spake  to  him  to  bring  us  to  him  for  the  aforesaid .  end. 
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M  he  lad  certain  proposals  to  offer  us ;  that  many  great  coar- 
tiers  were  our  friends  in  the  business,  but  that,  to  speak  plainly, 
if  we  would  carry.it,  we  must  make  use  of  sueh  as  were  for  a 
toleration  of  'the  Papists  also.  He  demanded  how  we  would 
answer  the: common  question,  What  will  satisfy  youF  I  an- 
swered him  that  other  men's  judgments  and  actions,  about  the 
toleration  of  the  Papists,  we  had  nothing  to  do  with  at  this 
time;  for  it  was  no  work  for  us  to  meddle  in.  But  to  this 
question,  we  were  not  so  ignorant  whom  we  had  to  do  with,  as 
to  expect  full  satisfaction  of  our  desires  as  to  church  aflhirs. 
Tlie  answer  must  be  suited  to  the  sense  of  hb  question :  and 
if  we  knew  their  ends,  what  d^;ree  of  satisfaction  they  were 
minded  to  grant,  we  would  tell  them  what  means  are  necessary 
to  attain  them.  There  are  degrees  of  satisfaction,  as  to  the 
number  of  persons  to  be  satisfied ;  and  there  are  divers  degrees 
of  satisfying  the  same  persons.  If  they  will  take  in  all  orthodox, 
peaceable,  worthy  ministers,  the  terms  must  be  larger.  If  they 
will  take  in  but  the  greater  part,  somewhat  less  and  harder' 
terms  may  do  it.  If  but  a  few,  yet  less  may  serve :  for  wo' 
are  not  so  vain  as  to  pretend  that  all  NoncopformistB  are,  in' 
every  particular,  of  one  mind. 

''When  we  came  to  the  lord  keeper, we  resolved  to  tell  him 
that  Sir  John  Babor  told  us  his  lordship  desired  to  speak 
with  us,  lest  it  should  be  after  said,  that  we  intended,  or  were 
the  movers  of  it;  or  lest  it  had  been  Sir  John  Babor's  forward*, 
ness  that  had  been  the  cause.  He  told  us  why  he  sent  for  us : 
that  it  was  to  think  of  a  way  of  our  restoration;  to  which  end 
he  had  some  proposak  to  offer  us,  which  were  for  a  comprehen- 
sion for  the  Presbyterians,  and  an  indulgence  for  the  Indepen- 
dents and  the  rest.  We  asked  him  whether  it  was  his  lordship's 
pleasure  that  we  should  offer  him  our  opinion  of  the  means,  or 
only  receive  what  he  offered  to  us.  He  told  us,  that  he  had' 
somewhat  to  offer  us,  but  we  might  also  offer  our  own  to  him. 
I  told  him,  that  I  did  think  we  could  offer  such  terms,  which, 
wliile  no  way  injurious  to  the  welfare  of  any,  might  take 
in  both  Presbyterihns  and  Independents,  and  all  sound  Chris- 
tians, into  the  established  ministry.  He  answered,  that  was  a 
thing  he  would  not  have  ;  but  only  a  toleration  for  the  rest ; 
which  being  none  of  our  business  to  debate,  we  desired  him  to 
consult  such  persons  about  it  as  were  concerned  in  it ;  and  so  it 
was  agreed  that  we  should  meddle  with  the  comprehension  >only» 
A  few  days  after  he  accordingly  sent  us  his  proposals. 
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^  Wkra  w«  Mw  the  proposals,  we  peratifed  that  th«  boiitt6M  of 
the  lord  keeper,  and  h»  way,  would  make  it  unfit  for  us  to  de« 
bate  such  eases  with  htmsdtf ;  and  therefore  we  wrote  to  him, 
requesting  that  he  would  nominate  two  learned,  peaceable  divinee 
to  treat  with  us,  till  we  had  agreed  on  the  fittest  terms ;  and 
that  Dr.  Bates  might  be  added  to  us.  He  nomioaled  Dr. 
Wilkins,  who,  we  then  found,  was  the  author  of  the  proposals^ 
and  of  the  whole  business,"  and  his  ohaphun,  Mr.  Burton.* 
When  we  met,  we  tendered  them  some  proposals  of  our  own, 
and  some  alterations  which  we  desired  in  their  proposals }  for 
they  presently  rejected  ours,  and  would  hear  no  more  of  them  ) 
so  that  we  were  lain  to  treat  upon  theirs  alone.  "^ 

Aeoording  to  the  heads  of  agreement  which  had  been  entered 
into  between  the  parties  in  private,  a  bill  was  prepared  for  per* 
liament  by  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hale  |  but  Bishop  >411kins,  an 
honest  and  open-hearted  man,  having  disclosed  the  ailair  to 
Bishop  Ward,  in  hope  of  his  assistance,  he  alarmed  the  Ushope; 
who^  instead  of  promoting  the  design,  concerted  measures  to 
defeat  it  As  soon  as  parliament  met,  it  was  mentioned  Aat 
there  were  rumours  out  of  doors  that  a  bill  was  to  be  proposed 
for  comprehension  and  indulgence;  on  iriiich  a  resolution  wan 
passed,  that  no  man  should  bring  such  a  bill  into  the  Honee.' 
To  orush  the  Nonconformists  more  effeetually.  Archbishop  Shel* 

■  Bishop  WUkint  was  ont  of  the  best  membert  of  the  episcopacjr  dariuchit 
tittfl.  His  cbamcter  as  a  philosopher  is  well  known  ;  his  moderation  as  a 
chttfcbaMQ  appears  ttom  hto  oMiduct  In  the  aflhirof  the  eonpfehenticNiy  whkli 
fsUed  bom  aa  wsnl  uf  Af«i«eta  and  priacipls  in  him,  bnt  from  Iha  vmltaGn  of 
the  hi|^h*church  party. 

*  l>r.  Hexekiah  Ihirfon  was  chaplain  to  the  lord  keeper,  and  a  person  sf 
fTMl  rmpactabllity.  Beside  the  persont  engaged  tn  thia  aihir  mentioned  hy 
Baasw,  it  sppssn  that  TiUolsmi  and  Stttilasisek  were  ako  coasmasd  la  H^ 
Mrek't  Life  0/  TUhis^n,  p.  42. 

•  Life,  part  ill.  pp.  20  ->24.  Hallam  says,  "  The  design  was  to  act  on  the 
ptindplnof  the  declaration  of  I66e,  so  that  Presbyterian  oMinatton  afaonM 
PMt«ii6meda.  TUbtsea  and  Stiiiingfleet  were  Moceracd  In  it.  The  kli«  wm 
at  thia  time  esasperaied  against  the  bishops  for  their  support  of  Claccndoii.'* 
^(>iuUnah»ai  Hisi,  vol.  it.  p.  5O6. 

»  <<  Sir  Thomas  Littleton  spoke  in  fhvour  of  the  comprebention,  at  did 
Seymour  and  Waller;  all  of  then  enemiea  of  Clarendon,  and  probably  oen* 
nected  with  the  Buckingham  faction  i  but  the  church  party  was  much  mo 
strong  for  them.  Pepys  says  the  Commons  were  furious  against  the  project : 
it  was  said,  that  whoever  pr^ipoeed  new  laws  about  religion,  must  do  It  with  n 
mpe  about  his  neck.-^an«ai7l^.l«6S.  Tbleb  the  Ant  instance  nfntrinmph 
obuined  by  the  church  over  the  cmwo,  in  the  Hmise  of  Commons,  Ralph 
obeerres  upon  it,  *  It  is  not  for  nought  that  the  words  Church  and  State  are 
■•  nflen  sonpled  together,  and  that  the  Ant  has  so  insolently  naorped  the  pre- 
cedency of  the  iset.'  "'^HmUtm,  vol,  ti.  ^  dS6. 


dw  wii4tt  «  cbtvUr  ktt«f  to  tb9  liiAhofM  o^ 
him  •  punicultv  McwQt  of  tbo  eonvt aUcIm  in  tMr  nmni 
Jkiceg^^  and  of  the  numbcnra  that  froqiimtad  tht m ;  and  whether 
thff  thought  thoy  might  be  easily  ftuppressefl  by  the  iBagi«tiiita«^ 
When  ho  obtained  this  informatioo,  he  went  to  the  king  and  got 
a  proolamaljon  to  put  the  law«  in  execution  agaipet  the  Nooeon«> 
fonniete,  and  particulwrly  againet  the  preacheis  aeeof  ding  to  the 
itatate  which  forbade  their  living  in  eoiporat^  towne.' 

Thie  treaty  not  only  shared  the  fate  of  all  formar  treatiee  of 
the  aama  kin4a  but  eieentually  inereaeed  the  auffevinga  of  the  Noq- 
confonniBte,  It  amueed  and  oecnpied  a^n^on  for  a  time^  and 
thin  came  to  nothing,  The  pap«a  given  in  showed  how  wueh 
the  Nonoonformists  were  disposed  to  yield  for  the  sake  of  peaeei 
hat  they  were  perpetually  doomed  to  be  first  tantalised  and  then 
diss^iointed,  The  bishoyst  who  ought  to  have  been  ndnistefa 
af  poaoeand  reeoneiliationj  ware  genarelly  the  means  of  retard^ 

ing  or  preventing  di0ai« 

"<  How  joyfidly;'  says  Bexter,  ''would  1400^  at  least,  of  the 
nonconfonaable  ministeis  of  Aighund  have  yielded  to  theea 
terms  if  they  could  have  got  them  I  But,  al«s!  ali  this  labour 
was  in  vain)  for  the  active  prdaitea  and  pralatists  sofar  ppevi^ed» 
that  aa  soon  as  ever  the  parliament  met,  they  prevented  all  talk 
er  motion  of  sudi  a  tUngi  and  the  lord  keepar»  that  had  called 
m,  and  set  na  on  works  himself  tomed  that  way,  and  talked  after 
ss  if  he  understood  us  not« 

"^  in  AprUs  1068,  Dr,  Creightons  dean  of  WeU%  the  most  &. 
Qons  loquacious,  ready^tongned  preaober  of  the  court,  who  was 
med  to  pieaich  Calvin  to  hell,  and  the  CalvinlsU  to  the  gallows^ 
and  by  hisscomAd  revUings  and  jeets  to  set  the  court  on  a  langh* 
ter>  waa  soddenl^s  in  the  pulpit,  without  any  sickness,  surprised 
with  astonishment,  worse  than  Or,  Soutl^  the  Oxford  orator,  had 
bcea  before  him.  When  he  had  repeated  a  sentence  over  and 
over,  he  was  so  confounded  that  he  could  go  no  further  at  all^ 
and  was  fein,  to  all  men's  wonder,  to  come  down.  His  case  was 
more  wonderful  than  almost  any  other  man's,  being  not  only  a 


%  Uh  mmI  there  were  priralc  iDfttractioBe  stvto  to  loac  of  tbc  clergy»  **  to 
— Irr  tbe  coDTCotlclf i  as  few  and  locoDsidcrable  m  mif^t  be ;  **  whh  which 
ttcy  were  rrquetted  to  eniwer  tbe  ^iiesti«)]i,  "  Whether  they  thought  they 
aifht  he  easily  MipprcMed  by  the  auiatance  of  the  clvU  nagistrate  ?  "— y%e 
Cutfknmufs  PUafmr  ^ome9H/wrmi$i$,ygt  i.  p.  40. 

'  Neal,  vol.  ir.  pp.  385, 386.  Neal  gives  a  ftiU  detail  of  tbe  natare  of  the 
teras  ^n^iosed  Id  this  trsatyy  to  which  the  reader  may  easily  refer,  if  he  wishee 
to  cater  owre  minutely  intQ  the  subjects 
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fluent  extempore  speaker^  but  one  that  was  never  known  to  want 
words,  especially  to  express  his  satirical  or  bloody  thoughts, 

''  In  July, '  Mr.  Tavemer,  late  minister  of  Uxbridge,  was 
sentenced  to  Newgate,  for  teaching  a  few  children  at  Brentford, 
but  paying  his  fine  prevented  it.  Mr.  Button,  of  Brentford, 
a  most  humble,  worthy,  godly  man,  who  never  had  been  in 
orders,  or  a  preacher,  but  had  been  canon  of  Christ's  church, 
in -Oxford,  and  orator  to  the  University,  was  sent  to  gaol  for 
teaching  two  knight's  sons  in  his  house,  not  having  taken  the 
Oxford  oath.  Many  of  his  neighbours,  of  Brentford,  were  sent 
to  the  same  prison  for  worshipping  God  in  private  together, 
where  they  all  lay  many  months.  I  name  these  because  they 
were  my  neighbours,  but  many  counties  had  the  like  usage ; 
yea,  Bishop  Crofts,  that  had  pretended  great  moderation,  sent 
Mr.  Woodward,  a  worthy,  silenced  minister,  of  Herefordshire, 
to  gaol  for  six  months.  Some  were  imprisoned  upon  the  Oxford 
Act,  and  some  on  the  Act  against  Conventicles. 

*'  In  September,  Colonel  Phillips,  a  courtier  of  the  bed- 
chamber, and  my  next  neighbour,  who  spake  to  me  fair,  com- 
plained to  the  king  of  me,  for  preaching  to  great  number)!  j  but 
the  king  put  it  by,  and  nothing  was  done  at  that  time. 

^'  About  this  time.  Dr.  Manton,  being  nearest  the  court,  and 
of  great  name  among  the  Presbyterians,  and  being  heard  by 
many  of  great  quality,'  was  told  by  Sir  John  Babor  that  the 
king  was  much  inclined  to  favour  the  Nonconformists,  that  an 
address  now  would  be  acceptable,  and  that  the  address  must  be 
a  thankful  acknowledgment  of  the  clemency  of  his  majesty's 
government,  and  the  liberty  which  we  thereby  enjoy,  &c.  Ac- 
cordingly, they  drew  up  an  address  of  thanksgiving,  and  I  was' 
invited  to  join  in  the  presenting  of  it,  but  not  in  the  penning, 
for  i  had  marred  their  matter  oft  enough :  but  I  was  both  sick 

*  Dr.  MantoD  was  a  person  of  very  excellent  character  and  talents  as  a  mi- 
nister ;  and  seems  to  have  enjoyed  a  considerable  portion  of  popularity.  He 
had  a  food  deal  of  intercourse  with  the  kinp,  and  could  number  amon|^  hii 
hearers  many  of  the  nobility.  If  we  may  attach  any  importance  to  Claren- 
don's joke,  and  a  good  plump  portrait,  we  should  refi^rd  Manton  as  a  remark- 
ably pleasant,  pood-tempered,  easy  man.  Such  probably  he  was ;  but  he  was 
far  from  being;  a  timid,  or  a  time-ser^iuo:,  courtier.  Ou  the  contrary,  he  was 
a  man  of  invincible  integrity  and  principle,  combined  with  great  prudence, 
which  were  put  to  the  test  on  various  occasions  in  his  life.  He  was  a  very  vo« 
luminous  preacher,  as  some  of  .his  published  works  prove.  Lord  BoUngbroke 
appears  to  have  been,  in  early  life,  one  of  his  hearers,  who  says,  **  He  taught 
my  youth  to  yawn,  and  prepared  me  to  be  a  high  churchman,  that  1  might, 
never  hear  him  read  or  read  him  more."  See  his  life>  prefixed  to  his  sermons 
VB  tbs  U9th  Psalm  i  Granger's  Biog,  Bist.  j  and  Palmer's  Noncont  Men. 
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and  unwilling,  having  been  often  enough  employed  in  viun.;  I 
told  them,  however,  only  of  my  sickness ;  so  Dr.  Manton,  Dr« 
Bates,  Dr.  Jacomb,  and  Mr.  Ennis,  presented  it.''^ 

Hie  address  of  the  ministers  was  most  graciously  received ; 
and  Charles  on. this,  as  on  many  other  occasions,  played  the 
hypocrite  very  successfiilly.^ 

"  But  after  all. this,''  says  Baxter,  '^  we  were  as  before..  The 
talk  of  liberty  did  but  occasion  the  writing  many  bitter  pamphlets 
against  toleration.  Among  others,  they  gathered  out  of  mine 
and  other,  men's  books  all  that  we  had  there  said  against  liberty 
for  Popery,  and  for  Quakers  railing  against  the  ministers  in 
qien  congregations,  which  they  applied  as  against  a  toleration 
of  ourselves ;  for  the  bare  name  of  toleration  did  seem  in  the 
people's  ears  to  serve  their  turn  by  signifying  the  same  thing. 
Because  we  had  said  that  men  should  not  be  tolerated  to  preach 
against  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Scriptures,  they  would  thence  justify, 
themselves  for  not  tolerating  us  to  preach  for  Jesus  Christ, 
unless  we  would  be  deliberate  liars,  and  use  all  their  inventions. 
Those  same  men,  who,  when  commissioned  with  us  to  make  such 
alterations,  in  the  liturgy  as  were  necessary  to  satisfy  tender 
consciences,,  did  maintain  that  no  alteration  was  necessary  to 
satisfy  them,  and  did  moreover,  contrary  to  all  our  importunity, 
make  so  many  new  burdens  of  their  own  to  be  anew  imposed 
on  us,  had  now  little  to  say  but  that  they  must  be  obeyed, 
because  they  were  imposed/'^ 

We  cannot  but  sympathise  with  the  Nonconformists  in  the 
treatment  they  experienced;  and  yet  those  of  them  who  had  con- 
tended for  a  limited  toleration,  were  scarcely  entitled  to  complain 
when  they  found  their  own  weapons  turned  against  themselves. 
The  parties  who  did  so,  however,  had  no  great  ground  for 
boasting,  for  the  doctrine  of  toleration  they  neither  understood 
nor  acted  on,  except  while  they  were  themselves  tolerated. 
Among  those  who  distinguished  themselves  in  writing  against 
the  ministers,  were.  Dr.  Patrick  in  his  *  Friendly  Debate  between 
a  Conformist  and  a  Nonconformist,'  which  was  answered  by 
several   writers ;    and    Samuel   Parker,  whose  '  Ecclesiastical 

*  Life,  part  iii.  p.  36. 

*  Dr.  Manton,  in  a  letter  to  Baxter,  f^ives  bim  an  account  of  the  receptioa 
which  tbey  experienced  from  his  majesty,  and  of  the  reference  which  Charles 
made  to  his  preaching  at  Acton  ;  the  popularity  of  which  seems  not  to  have 
been  acceptable  to  the  higher  powers .«-£ri/tfy  part  iii.  p.  37^ 

*  Life,  part  lit  pp.  3S|  39« 

VOt.1.  T 
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Polity'  called  forth  the  weight  of  Owen's  displeasure,  and  the 

pungency  of  Marvel's  wit«    But  the  controversial  affairs  of  the 

period^  we  must  defer  to  a  subsequent  part  of  this  work^  and 

return  to  Baxter's  narrative. 

'^  While  [  lived  at  Acton,  as  long  as  the  act  against  conventi* 

cles  was  in  force,  though  I  preached  to  my  flunily,  few  of  the 

town  oame  to  hear  me ;  partly  because  they  thought  it  would 

endanger  me,  and  partly  for  fear  of  suffering  themselves,  but 

especially  because  they  were  an  ignorant  poor  people^  and  had 

no  appetite  for  such  things.    When  the  act  expired,  there  came 

so  many,  that  I  wanted  room  |  and  when  once  they  had  come 

and  heard,  they  afterwards  came  constantly  i  insomuch,  that  in 

a  little  time,  there  was  a  great  number  of  them,  who  seemed 

very  seriously  affected  with  the  things  they  heard,  and  almost 

all  the  town  and  parish,  besides  abundance  from  Brentford  and 

the  neighbouring  parishes,  came ;  and  I  know  not  of  three  in  the 

parish  that  were  adversaries  to  us  or  our  endeavours^  or  wished 
us  ill."  r 

It  was  while  residing  at  Acton,  that  Baxter  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  then  lord  chief  baron  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  one  of  the  most  eminent  men  for  integrity  and 
worth  in  his  profession,  as  well  as  for  pure  and  enlightened  views 
as  a  Christian,  whom  this  country  has  been  honoured  to  produce. 
As  Baxter  has  drawn  his  character  at  large  with  considemble 
power,  the  reader,  I  am  sure,  will  be  glad  to  have  it  placed  before 
him. 

*'  He  was  a  man  of  no  quick  utterance,  but  spake  with  great 
reason.  He  was  most  precisely  just  i  insomuch  that,  1  believe, 
he  would  have  lost  all  he  had  in  the  world  rather  than  do  an 
unjust  act*  Patient  in  hearing  the  most  tedious  speech  which 
any  man  had  to  make  for  himself.  The  pillar  of  justice,  the 
re'fuge  of  the  subject  who  feared  oppression,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  honours  of  his  majesty's  government ;  for,  with  some 
other  upright  judges,  he  upheld  the  honour  of  the  English  na* 
tion,  that  it  fell  not  into  the  reproach  of  arUtrariness,  cruelty, 
and  utter  confusion.  Every  man  that  had  a  just  cause,  vras 
almost  past  fear,  if  he  could  but  bring  it  to  the  court  or  assize 
where  he  was  judges  for  the  other  judges  seldom  contradicted 
him.  He  was  the  great  instrument  for  rebuilding  London :  for 
when  an  act  was  made  for  deciding  all  controversies  that 

y  Lite,  part  iii.  p.  46. 
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UndeKd  it,  he  was  the  constant  judge,  who,  for  nothing,  fol- 
lowed the  work,  and,  by  his  prudence  and  justice,  remored  a 
mohitade  of  great  impediments. 

^  His  great  advantage  for  innocency  was,  that  he  was  no 
lover  of  riches. or  of  grandeur.  His  garb  was  too  plain;  he 
studiously  avoided  all  unnecessary  familiarity  with  great  persons, 
and  all  that  manner  of  living  which  signifieth  wealth  and  great- 
ness. He  kept  no  greater  a  family  than  myself.  I  lived  in  a 
small  boose,  which,  for  a  pleasant  back  opening,  he  had  a  mind 
to ;  but  caused  a  stranger,  that  he  might  not  be  suspected  to 
be  the-man,  to  know  of  me  whether  I  were  willing  to  part  with 
it,  before  he  would  meddle  with  it.  In  that  house  he  lived 
contentedly,  without  any  pomp,  and  without  costly  or  trouble  • 
some  retinue  or  visitors ;  but  not  without  charity  to  the  poor. 
He  continued  the  study  of  physics  and  madiematics  still,  as  his 
great  delight.  He  hath  himself  written  four  volumes  in  folio,, 
three  of  which  I  have  read,  against  atheism,  Sadducebm,  and 
infidelity,  to  prove  first  the  Deity,  and  then  the  immortality 
of  man's  soul,  and  then  die  truth  of  Christianity,  and  the  Holy 
Scriptnre,  answering  the  infidel's  objections  against  Scripture. 
It  is  strong  and  masculine,  only  too  tedious  for  impatient 
readers.  He  smd,  he  wrote  it  only  at  vacant  hours  in  his  cir- 
cuits, to  regulate  his  meditations,  finding  that  while  be  wrote 
down  what  he  thought  on,  his  thoughts  were  the  easier  kept 
dose  to  work,  and  kept  in  a  method.  But  I  could  not  persuade 
bam  to  publish  them. 

^  The  conference  which  I  had  frequently  with  him,  mostly 
about  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  other  philosophical  and 
foundation  points,  was  so  edifying,  that  his  very  questions  and  ;  4 
objeodona  dM  help  me  to  more  light  than  other  men's  solutions*  ' 
lliose  who.  take  none  for  religious,  who  frequent  not  private 
meetings,  &C.,  took  him  for  an  excellently  righteous,  moral 
man  :  but  J,  who  heard  and- read  his  serious  expressions  of  the 
concernments  of  eternity,  and  saw  his  love  to  all  good  men, 
and  the  Uamelessness  of  his  life,  thought  better  of  his  piety  than 
my  own.  When  the  people  crowded  in  and  out  of  my  house  to 
hnr,  he  openly  showed  me  so  great  respect  before  them  at  the 
door,  and  never  spake  a  word  against  it,  as  was  no  small  en- 
couragement to  the  common  people  to  go  on;  though  the  other 
sort  nrattered,  that  a  judge  should  seem  so  far  to  countenance 
that  which  they  took  to  be  against  the  law.  He  was  a  great 
lamenter  of  the  extremities  of  the  times,  and  of  the  violence 
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and  foolishness  of  the  predominant  clergy;  and  a  great  desirer  of 
such  abatements  as  might  restore  us  all  to  serviceableness  and 
unity.  He  had  got  but  a  very  small  estate,  though  he  had  long 
the  greatest  practice,  because  he  would  take  but  little  money, 
and  undertake  no  more  business  than  he  could  well  dispatch* 
He  often  offered  to  the  lord  chancellor  to  resign  his  place, 
when  he  was  blamed  for  doing  that  which  he  supposed  was 
justice.  He  had  been  the  learned  Selden's  intimate  friend,  and 
one  of  his  executors;  and  because  the  Hobbians, and  other 
infidels  would  have  persuaded  the  world  that  Selden  was  of  their 
mind,'  I  desired  him  to  tell  me  the  truth  therein.  He  assured  me 
that  Selden  was  an  earnest  professor  of  the  Christian  faith,  and 
Bo  angry  an  adversary  to  Hobbes,  that  he  hath  rated  him  out  of* 
the  room."  ' 

SuchisBaxter'saccount  of  this  distinguished  man,  whose  moral 
worth  threw  a  glory  over  his  high  professional  attainments,  and 
rendered  him  an  eminent  blessing  to  his  country.  Unfortu- 
natdy,  few  of  the  clergy  were  like  this  ornament  of  the  law, 
either  in  religious  character,  or  in  peaceable  disposition.  Very 
different,  for  example,  was  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  in 
which  Judge  Hale  and  Baxter  resided.  The  conduct  of  this 
individual  brought  Baxter  into  such  trouble,  that  I.must  leave 
him  to  describe  both  his  character  and  his  behaviour. 

*  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  on  what  grounds  the  class  of  persons  to  vthom 
Baxter  refers,  c  M  claim  Selden  as  one  of  them.  I  suspect  the  insinualioQ 
must  have  originated  with  the  high-church  party,  to  whose  claims  Selden  was 
certainly  no  friend.  His  attack  on  the  divine  right  ''^  tithes,  the jmbiieaiioft, 
not  the  doctrine  of  which  he  retracted,  gave  great  otfeoce  to  the  church.  His 
£rastianism,in  regard  to  church  government,  made  him  unacceptable  to  the 
Presbyterians;  while  his  jolces,  at  the  expense  of  the  Westminster  Assembly, 
of  which  he  was  a  lay  member,  probably  rendered  his  serious  piety  a  little 
doubtful.  Nothing  in  his  writings,  however,  can  induce  any  one  to  suppose 
that  Selden  was  either  infidel  or  sceptical  in  his  notions  of  religion ;  but  more 
firmness  uf  character  than  he  appears  to  have  possessed,  would  have  greatly 
increased  the  lustre  of  his  eminent  talents  and  profound  learning. 

«  Life,  part  iii.  pp.  47, 48.  Bishop  Burnet  published  an  interesting  little 
volume,  *The  Life  and  Death  of  Sir  Matihew  Hale,'  which  confirms  all  that 
Baxter  lias  said  of  his  illustrious  friend.  Burnet  was  not  himself  acquainted 
with  Hale,  but  does  great  justice  to  his  character.  He  mentions  that  "  be 
held  great  conversation  with  Mr.  Baxter,  who  was  his  neighbour  at  Acton ;  on 
whom  he  looked  as  a  person  of  great  devotion  and  piety,  and  of  a  very  subtile 
and  quick  apprehension.  Their  conversation  lay  most  in  mataphysical  and 
abstracted  ideas  and  schemes."— p.  45.  Burnet  concludes  his  memoirs  of  the 
Judge  by  saying,  **  He  was  one  of  .the  greatest  patterns  this  age  has  afforded, 
whether  in  his  private  deportment  as  a  Christian,  or  in  his  public  emplo/menta 
either  at  the  bar,  or  on  the  bench." — ^p.  129.  A  second  editiou  of  this  life  was 
fccompanied  with  notes  by  Baxter. 
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^^The  parson  of  this  parish  was  Dr.  Ryves^  dean  of  Windsor 
and  of  Wolverhampton,  parson  of  Hasely  and  of  Acton^  chap- 
Iain  in  ordinary  to  the  king,  &c»  His  curate  was  a  weak  young 
man,  who  spent  most  of  his  time  in  the  ale-houses,  and  read  a 
few  dry  sentences  to  the  people  once  a  day.  Yet,  because  he 
preached  true  doctrine,  and  I  had  no  better  to  hear,  I  constantly 
heard  him  when  he  preached,  and  went  to  the  beginning  of  the 
common  prayer.  As  my  house  faced  the  church  door,  and 
was  within  hearing  of  it,  those  that  heard  me  before,  went  with 
me  to  the  church ;  scarcely  three,  that  I  know  of,  in  the  parish 
refusing.  When  I  preached,  after  the  public  exercise,  they  went 
out  of  the  church  into  my  house.  It  pleased  the  doctor  and 
parson,  that  I  came  to  church  and  brought  others  with  me,  but 
he  was  not  able  to  bear  the  sight  of  people  crowding  into  my 
house,  though  they  heard  hjm  also;  so  that  though  he  spake  me 
fair,  and  we  lived  in  seeming  love  and  peace  while  he  was  there^ 
yet  he  could  not  long  endure  it.  When  I  had  brought  the  people 
to  church  to  hear  him,  he  would  fall  upon  them  with  ground- 
less reproaches ;  as  if  he  had  done  it  purposely  to  drive  them 
away,  and  yet  he  thought  that  my  preaching  to  them,  because  it 
was  in  a  house,  did  all  the  mischief;  though  he  never  accused 
me  of  any  thing  that  I  spake,  for  I  preached  nothing  but  Chris- 
tianity and  submission  to  our  superiors,  faith,  repentance,  hope^ 
love,  humility,  self-denial,  meekness,  patience,  and  obedience. 

^'He  was  the  more  offended,  because  I  came  not  to  the  sacra** 
ment  with  him ;  though  I  communicated  in  the  other  parish 
churches  in  London  and  elsewhere.  I  was  loth  to  offend  him, 
by  giving  him  the  reason ;  which  was,  that  he  was  commonly 
reputed  a  swearer,  a  curser,  a  railer,  &c.  In  those  tender  times, 
it  would  have  been  so  great  an  offence  to  the  Congregational 
biethren,  if  I  had  communicated  with  him,  and  perhaps  have 
haatened  their  sufferings  who  durst  not  do  the  same,  that  I 
thought  it  would  do  more  harm  than  good.''^ 

It  18  a  pity  Baxter  did  not  put  his  refusal  to  communicate 
with  such  a  man,  on  a  better  footing  than  merely  that  of  giving 
offence  to  his  brethren.<^    An  individual  acting  in  a  manner 

^  Life,  part  iii.  pp.  46, 47. 

*  The  account  which  Baxter  gives  of  the  conduct  of  Dean  Ryves  corresponds 
accurately  with  the  opinion  which  vie  should  have  fonned  of  him  from  some 
of  his  writini^s.  He  was  a  violent  royalist ;  and  as  he  had  suflfiTed  for  his 
prin^ples  during  the  civil  wars,  he  probably  thought  himself  justified  in  re- 
taUating  on  the  Nonconformists.  His  *  Mercurius  Rusticus,  or  the  Coun- 
tiy't  CompUupt  of  the  barbarous  outrages  committed  by  the  Sectaries  of 
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«o  openly  profane^  ought  not  to  have  been  countenanced  as  a  re- 
ligious teacher  by  any  Christian.  It  is,  indeed^  difficult  to  con* 
ceive  how  Baxter  could  reconcile  himself  even  to  hear  such  a 
man^  and,  by  his  example,  to  influence  others  to  do  the  same  ; 
when  we  reflect  on  his  strong  views  of  the  mischief  and  sinful-* 
ness  of  countenancing  ungodly  ministers.  His  love  of  peace, 
and  desire  to  prevent  schism  in  the  established  church,  were  the 
impelling  motives,  which,  in  this  instance,  certainly  carried  him 
too  far* 

'^At  Wolverhampton,  in  Staffordshire,  'where  Ryves  was 
dean,  were  abundance  of  Papists  and  violent  formalists. 
Amongst  whom  was  one  Brasgirdle,  an  apothecary,  who,  in 
conference  with  Mr.  Reynolds  (an  able  preacher  there  silenced 
and  turned  out),  by  his  bitter  words  tempted  him  into  so  much 
indiscretion  as  to  say,  that  the  Nonconformists  were  not  so  con* 
temptible  for  number  and  quality  as  he  made  them }  that  most 
of  the  people  were  of  their  mind ;  that  Cromwell,  Uioiigh  an 
usurper,  had  kept  up  England  against  the  Dutch ;  and  that 
he  marvelled  he  would  be  so  hot  against  private  meetings,  when 
at  Acton  the  dean  suffered  them  at  the  next  door.  Having 
this  advantage,  Brasgirdle  writeth  all  this,  greatly  aggravated, 
to  the  dean.  The  dean  hastens  away  with  it  to  the  king,  as  if 
it  were  the  discovery  of  treason.  Mr.  Reynolds  is  questioned, 
but  the  justices  of  the  county  to  whom  it  was  referred,  upon 
hearing  of  the  business,  found  mere  imprudence  heightened  to  a 
crime,  and  so  released  him.  But  before  this  could  be  don^  the 
king,  exasperated  by  the  name  of  Cromwell,  and  other  unad- 
vised words,  as  the  dean  1x>ld  me,  bid  him  go  to  the  Bishop  of 
London  from  him,  and  bid  him  see  to  the  suppression  of  my 
meeting,  which  was  represented  to  him  as  much  greater  than  it 
was.  Whereupon,  two  justices  were  chosen  for  their  turn  to  do 
it.  One  Ross,  of  Brentford,  a  Scotsman,  and  one  Phillips,  a 
steward  to  tlie  Archbishop  of  Canterbury."^ 

In  consequence  of  this  complaint,  a  warrant  was  granted  to 

this  late  flourisbiuif  Kingdom,'  contains  some  curious  accounts  of  the  battles, 
sieges,  and  combats,  between  the  king's  and  the  parliament's  forces,  to  the 
year  1646.  He  represents  the  treatment  of  the  royal  party  to  have  been,  in 
many  instances,  intolerably  severe,  which  was  probably  the  case.  Hi&  ac- 
count of  the  treatment  of  the  sectaries,  is,  I  apprehend,  a  good  deal  aggravat- 
ed. The  *  Querela  Cantabrigiensis/  which  is  commonly  ascribed  to  him,  is 
also  ascribed  to  Dr.  John  Barwick.— See  '  Life  of  Barwick/  pp.  32, 33.  Dr. 
R^s  died  in  1677,  in  the  Slstyear  of  his  age/ 
^  Life,  part  ill.  p.  48, 
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Baxter  before  the  justices  at  Brentford.  After  maintain* 
itig  a  considerable  conflict  with  them,  in  which  they  treated  him 
very  indecoroualyy  he  was,  by  their  mittimus,  sent  to  Clerkenwell 
prison,  for  holding  a  conventicle,  not  having  taken  the  Oaibrd 
oath,  and  refusing  it  when  tendered  to  himt 

^  They  would  have  given  me  leave  to  stay  till  Monday,  be*- 
lore  I  went  to  gaol,  if  I  would  have  promised  them  not  to 
preach  the  next  Lord's  day,  whi^h  I  refused,  Tliis  was  made  a 
heinotts  crime  against  me  at  the  court,  and  it  was  also  said  that 
k  could  not  be  out  of  conscience  that  I  preached,  else  why  did 
not  my  oonsoienoe  put  me  on  it  so  long  before  ?  Whereas  I  had 
ever  preaehed  to  my  own  family,  and  never  once  invited  any 
one  to  bear  me,  or  forbade  any ;  so  that  the  diffeienoe  was 
made  by  the  people,  and  not  by  me«  If  they  came  more  at 
hit  than  at  first,  before  they  had  heard  me^  that  signified 
no  change  in  me.  But  thus  must  we  be  judged  of,  where  we 
aitt  absent,  and  our  adversaries  present ;  and  there  ere  siany  la 
speak  against  us  what  they  please,  and  we  are  banished  ftom 
eitiea  and  corpomtions,  and  cannot  speak  for  ourselves* 

^  The  whole  town  of  Acton  were  greatly  exaqperated  igidnst 
die  deao,  when  I  was  going  to  prison}  so  muoh  so,  that  ever 
after  they  abhorred  him  as  a  selfish  persecutor.  Nor  could  ho 
have  devised  to  do  more  to  hhider  the  success  of  his  sddom 
preaching  there  j  but  it  was  his  own  ehoioey-*"'  Let  them  bate 
me,  ao  they  fear  me/ 

^^  Tbua  I  finally  left  that  place,  being  grieved  most  that  Satan 
had  prevailed  to  stop  the  poor  people  in  such  hopefiil  be|^ 
mngs  of  a  common  reformation,  and  that  I  was  to  be  deprived 
of  die  exoeediag  gratefol  neighbourhood  of  the  Lord  Chief        / 
Banm  Hale,  who  could  scarce  refrain  tears  when  he  beard  of     ^ 
the  first  warrant  for  my  appearance. 

^  As  I  went  to  prison,  I  called  on  Serjeant  Foontafai,  my 
special  friend,  to  take  his  advice ;  for  I  would  not  be  so  ioju^ 
rioQs  to  Judge  Hale.  He  perused  my  mittimus,  and,  in  shor^ 
advised  me  to  seek  for  a  habea»  carpus^  but  not  in  the  usual 
eomt  (the  King's  Bench),  for  reasons  known  to  all  that  knew 
the  judges  |  nor  yet  in  the  Exchequer,  lest  his  kindness  to  me 
should  be  an  injury  to  Judge  Hale,  and  so  to  the  kingdom  |  but 
at  the  Common  Pleas,  which  he  said  might  grant  it,  thoi^b  il 
is  not  usual. 

^  My  greatest  doubt  was,  whether  the  king  would  not  take  it 
ill,  that  I  rather  sought  to  the  law  than  unto  him }  or  if  I  Mught 
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any  release  rather  than  continue  in  prison.  My  imprisonmeot 
was  at  present  no  great  suffering  to  me,  for  I  had  an  honest 
jailor,  who  showed  me  all  the  kindness  he  could.  I  had  a 
large  room,  and  the  liberty  of  walking  in  a  fair  garden.  My 
wife  was  never  so  cheerful  a  companion  to  me  as  in  prison,  and 
was  very  much  against  my  seeking  to  be  released.  She  had 
brought  so  many  necessaries,  that  we  kept  house  as  contentedly 
and  comfortably  as  at  home,  though  in  a  narrower  room,  and 
had  the  sight  of  more  of  my  friends  in  a  day,  than  I  had  at 
home  in  half  a  year.  I  knew  also  that  if  I  got  out  against 
their  will,  my  sufferings  would  be  never  the  nearer  to  an  end. 
But  yet,  on  the  other  side,  it  was  in  the  extreme  heat  of  sum- 
mer, when  London  was  wont  to  have  epidemical  diseases.  The 
hope  of  my  dying  in  prison,  I  have  reason  to  think  was  one 
great  inducement  to  some  of  the  instruments  to  move  to  what 
diey  did.  -  My  chamber  being  over  the  gate,  which  was  knocked 
and  opened  with  noise  of  prisoners,  just  under  me  almost  every 
night,  I  had  little  hope  of  sleeping  but  by  day,  which  would 
have  been  likely  to  have  quickly  broken  my  strength,  which  was 
so  little  that  I  did  but  live.  The  number  of  visitors  daily,  put 
me  out  of  hope  of  studying,  or  of  doing  any  thing  but  enter- 
tain  them.  I  had  neither  leave  at  any  time  to  go  out  of  doors, 
much  less  to  church  on  the  Lord's  days,  nor  on  that  day  to  have 
any  come  to  me,  or  to  preach  to  any  but  my  family. 

^*  Upon  all  these  considerations  the  advice  of  some  was,  that  I 
should  petition  the  king.  To  this  I  was  averse ;  and  my  ooun- 
sellor,  Serjeant  Fountain,  advised  me  not  to  seek  to  it,  nor  yet 
to  refuse  tiieir  favour  if  they  offered  it,  but  to*  be  wholly  passive 
as  to  the  court,  and  to  seek  my  freedom  by  law,  because  of  my 
great  weakness  and  the  probability  of  future  peril  to  my^  life : 
and  this  counsel  I  followed. 

*^  The  Earl  of  Orrery,  I  heard,  did  earnestly  and  specially  speak 
to  the  king,  how  much  my  imprisonment  was  to  his  disservice. 
The  Earl  of  Manchester  could  do  little  but  by  Lord  Arlington, 
who,  with  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  seemed  much  concerned  in 
it;  but  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  who  would  have  been  most  for- 
ward, had  he  known  the  king's  mind  to  be  otherwise,  said  no- 
thing. So  all  my  great  friends  did  me  not  the  le«st  service,  but 
made  a  talk  of  it,  with  no  fruit  at  all.  The  moderate,  honest 
part  of  the  episcopal  clergy  were  much  offended,  and  said  I  was 
chosen  out  designedly  to  make  them  all  odious  to  the  people. 
Biit  Sir  John  Babor,  often  visiting  me,  assured  me  that  he  had 
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tpdteti  to  the  king  about  it,  but  that,  after  all  had  done  their 
beat,  he  was  not  wtUinp  to  be  seen  to  relax  the  law  and  dis- 
courage justices  in  executing  it,  &c. ;  but  that  his  majesty  would 
not  be  offended  if  I  sought  my  remedy  at  law,  which  most 
thought  would  come  to  nothing. 

^'  While  I  was  thus  unresolved  which  way  to  take,  Sir  John 
Babor  desiring  a  narrative  of  my  case,  I  gave  him  one,  which 
he  showed  to  Lord  Arlington.  The  lord  chief  baron,  about  the 
sajne  time,  at  the  table  at  Serjeant's  Inn,  before  the  rest  of  the 
judges,  gave  such  a  character  of  me,  without  fear  of  any  man's 
displeasure,  as  is  not  fit  for  me  to  own  or  recite.  He  was  so 
much  reverenced  by  the  rest,  who  were  every  one  strangers  to 
me,  save  by  hearsay,  that  I  believe  it  much  settled  these  resolu- 
tions. The  Lord  Chief  Justice  Vaughan  was  no  friend  to  Non- 
conformity, or  Puritans ;  but  he  had  been  one  of  Selden's 
executors,  and  so  Judge  Hale's  old  acquaintance.  Judge  Tyrell 
was  a  well-a£Fected,  sober  man,  and  Serjeant  Fountain's  brother- 
in-law  by  marriage,  and  sometime  his  fellow-commissioner  for 
keeping  the  great  seal  and  chancery.  Judge  Archer  was  one 
that  privately  favoured  religious  people  :  and  Judge  Wild,  though 
greatly  for  the  prelates'  way,  was  noted  for  a  righteous  man. 
These  were  the  four  judges  of  the  court. 

^  My  habeas  corpus  being  demanded  at  the  Common  Pleas, 
was  granted,  and  a  day  appointed  for  my  appearance.  When  I 
came,  the  judges,  I  believe,  having  not  before  studied  the  Oxford 
act,  when  Judge  Wild  had  first  said  I  hope  you  will  not  trouble 
this  court  with  such  causes,  asked  whether  the  king's  counsel 
had  been  acquainted  with  the  case,  and  seen  the  order  of  the 
court ;  which  being  denied,  I  was  remanded  back  to  prison,  and 
a  new  day  set.  They  suffered  me  not  to  stand  at  the  bar,  but 
called  me  up  to  the  table,  which  was  an  unusual  respect ;  and 
they  sent  me  not  to  the  Fleet,  as  is  usual,  but  to  the  same  prison, 
which  was  a  greater  favour. 

^*  When  I  appeared  next,  the  lord  chief  justice,  coming  towards 
Westminster  Hall,  went  into  Whitehall  by  the  way,  which 
caused  much  talk  among  the  people.  When  he  came.  Judge 
"W^Id  began,  and  having  showed  that  he  was  no  friend  to  con* 
venticles,  opened  the  act,  and  then  opened  many  defaults  in  the 
mittimus,  for  which  he  pronounced  it  invalid  ;  but,  in  civility  to 
the  justices,  said,  that  the  act  was  so  penned,  that  it  was  a 
very  hard  thing  to  draw  up  a  mittimus  by  it ;  which  ivas  no  com- 
ptiment  to  the  parliament.    Judge  Archer  next  spake  largely 
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flgainat  tlie  mittitous^  without  any  word  of  disparagement  to^the 
main  cause,  and  so  did  Judge  Tyrell  after  him.  Judge  Vaugbaa 
concluded  in  the  same  manner,  but  with  these  two  singularities 
above  the  rest.  He  made  it  an  error  in  the  mittimus,  that  the 
witnesses  were  not  named,  seeing  that  the  Oxford  act  giriog  the 
justices  so  great  a  power  if  the  witnesses  be  unknown,  any  inno- 
cent person  may  be  laid  in  prison,  and  shall  never  know,  where, 
or  against  whom,  to  seek  remedy,  which  was  a  matter  of  great 
moment. 

^^  When  he  had  done  with  the  cause,  he  made  a  speech  to  the 
pe<qple,  and  told  them  that  by  their  appearance,  he  perceived 
that  this  was  an  affair  of  as  great  expectation  as  had  been  before 
them.  It  being  usual  with  the  people  to  carry  away  things  by 
halves,  and  as  their  misreports  might  mislead  others,  he  there* 
fore  acquainted  them,  that  though  he  understood  that  Mr« 
Baxter  was  a  man  of  great  learning  and  of  a  good  life,  yet  be 
having  this  singularity,  that  he  was  a  oonventicler,  and  as  the 
law  was  against  conventicles,  it  was  only  upon  the  error  of  the 
warrant  that  he  was  released.  That  tilt,  judges  were  accua* 
lomed,  in  their  charges  at  assizes,  to  inquire  after  oonventiclesi 
which  are  against  the  law ;  so  that,  if  they  that  made  the  mit* 
timus,  had  but  known  how  to  make  it,  they  could  not  have 
delivered  him,  nor  can  do  it  for  him,  or  any  that  shall  so  trans* 
grass  the  law, 

^  This  was  supposed  to  be  that  which  was  resolved  on  at 
Whitehall,  by  the  way.  But  he  had  never  heard  what  I  had  to 
aay  in  the  main  cause,  to  prove  myself  no  transgressor  of  the 
law ;  nor  did  he  at  all  tell  them  how  to  know  what  a  convene 
tide  is,  which  the  common  law  is  so  much  against. 

'^  Being  discharged  from  my  imfMrisonment,  my  sufferings  be* 
gan ;  for  I  had  there  better  health  than  I  had  for  a  long  time 
before  or  after.  I  had  now  more  exasperated  the  authors  of  my 
imprisonment.  I  was  not  at  all  acquitted  as  to  the  main  cause* 
They  might  amend  their  mittimus,  and  lay  me  up  agahi.  I 
knew  no  way  how  to  bring  my  main  cause,  whether  th^  had 
power  to  put  the  Oxford  oath  on  me  to  a  legal  trial,  and  my 
oouasellors  advised  me  not  to  do  it,  much  less  to  question  the 
judges  for  false  imprisonment,  lest  I  were  borne  down  by  power. 
I  had  now  a  house  of  great  rent  on  my  hands,  which  I  must  not 
come  to,  and  had  no  other  house  to  dwell  in.  I  knew  not 
what  to  do  with  all  my  goods  and  family.  I  must  go  cwt  of 
Middlesex }  I  must  not  come  within  five  miles  of  a  city,  corpo<* 
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ratioD^  &c.  Where  to  find  such  a  place,  and  therein  a  hoBse^  and 
how  to  remove  my  gooda  thither,  and  what  to  do  with  my  home 
till  my  time  expired,  were  more  trouble  than  my  quiet  prison  by 
far,  and  the  consequents  yet  worse. 

'^  Gratitude  commandeth  me  to  tell  the  world  who  were  my 
benefactors  in  my  imprisonment,  and  calumny  as  much  obligelh 
me,  because  it  is  said  among  some  that  I  was  enriched  by  itt 
Serjeant  Fountain's  {j^neral  counsel  ruled  me.  Mr*  Wallop  and 
Mr.  Offley  lent  me  their  counsel,  and  would  take  nothing*  Of 
four  Serjeants  that  pleaded  my  cause,  two  of  th^m,  Serjeant 
Windham,  afterwards  baron  of  the  Exchequer,  and  Se^eant 
Sise,  would  take  nothing.  Sir  John  Bernard,  a  person  I  never 
saw  but  once,  sent  me  no  less  than  twenty  pieces ;  the  Conn* 
tess  of  Exeter,  ton  pounds ;  and  Alderman  .Bard,  five^  I  re* 
c»Ted  no  more,  but  I  confess  more  was  offered  me^  which 
I  refused  ;  and  more  would  have  been  given,  but  that  they  knew 
I  needed  it  not :  and  this  much  defrayed  my  law  and  prison 
charges* 

^  When  the  same  justices  saw  that  I  was  thus  *disehaise4» 
they  were  not  satisfied  to  have  driven  me  from  Aeto%  but  thqr 
made  n  new  mittimus  by  counsel,  as  for  the  same  supposed  faidl^ 
naming  the  fourth  of  June  as  the  day  on  which  I  preached;  and 
yet  not  naming  any  witoess,  though  the  act  against  conventicles 
was  expired  long  before.  This  mittimus  they  put  into  an  officer's 
hands,  in  London,  to  bring  me,  not  to  Clerkenwell,  but  among 
the  thieves  and  murderers,  to  the  common  jail  at  Newgate,  which 
was,  since  the  fire  which  burnt  down  all  the  better  roqmh  die 
most  noisome  place  that  1  have  heard  of,  of  any  prison  in  the 
land,  except  the  Tower  dungeon. 

''  The  next  habitation  which  God's  providence  chose  for  me, 
was  at  Totteridge,  near  Barnet,  where,  for  a  year,  I  was  fain  with 
part  of  my  family  separated  from  the  rest,  to  take  a  few  mean 
rooms,  which  were  so  extremely  smoky,  and  the  place  withal  so 
cold,  that  I  spent  the  winter  in  great  pain ;  one  quarter  of  a 
year  by  a  sore  sciatica,  and  seldom  free  from  much  anguish."* 

Between  the  years  1665  and  1670,  Baxter  laboured  diligently 
on  some  of  his  most  important  works.  It  was  during  this 
period  he  produced  his  '  Reasons  of  the  Christian  Religion,'  and 
his  *  Directions  to  weak  Christians  how  to  grow  in  Grace/  He 
finished,  though  he  did  not  then  print,  his '  Christian  Directory.' 
He  enlarged  his  sermon  before  the  king  into  a  quarto  volume, 

•  Lifci  part  iii.  pp.  50—60. 
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on  the  ^  Idfe  of  Faith ;'  beside  some  minor  pieces,  such  as  his 
^  Cure  of  Church  Divisions/  He  wrote  also  '  his  Apolc^  for 
the  Nonconformists/  and  a  great  part  of  his  '  Methodus/ 
though  it  was  not  published  till  some  time  afterwards. 

During  this  period  also,  he  had  a  long  discussion  in  person^ 
and  in  writing,  with  Dr.  Owen,  about  the  terms  of  agreement 
among  Christians  of  all  parties.  It  was  not  productive  of  any 
practical  effect  at  the  time ;  and  the  blame  of  its  failure  Bax- 
ter lays  upon  Owen.  The  correspondence  he  has  published^ 
from  which  it  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  the  failure,  vrithout 
attaching  blame  to  either  party.  The  views  of  these  two  distin- 
guished individuals  differed,  not,  indeed,  in  any  essential  points, 
but  on  various  subordinate  matters  afifecting  systematic  union  and 
co-operation.  They  differed  also  in  their  dispositions  and  antici- 
pations. Owen  was  calm,  dignified,  and  firm,  but  respectful  and 
courteous.  .  Baxter  was  sharp  and  cutting  in  his  reproofs,  san- 
guine in  his  expectations  of  success ;  and,  confident  of  his  own 
guileless  simplicity,  disposed  to  push  matters  further  than  the 
circumstances  of  the  times  admitted.  Though  not  superior  in 
the  substantial  attainments  of  the  Christian  character,  the  de- 
portment of  Owen  was  bland  and  conciliating,  compared  with 
that  of  Baxter.  Hence,  Owen  frequently  made  friends  of  ene- 
mies, while  Baxter  often  made  enemies  of  friends.  The  one  ex- 
pected to  unite  all  hearts,  by  attacking  all  understandings  |  the 
other  trusted  more  to  the  gradual  operation  of  Christian  feeling, 
by  which  alone  he  believed  that  extended  unity  would  finally  be 
effected.  The  issue  has  proved  that,  in  this  case,  Owen  had 
made  the  vriser  calculation. 
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CHAPTER   X. 

1670-1676. 


ConTfiiticle  Act  renewed— Lord  Lauderdale— Fears  of  the  Bishops  about  the 
Increase  of  Popery— Bishop  Ward — Grove— Seijeant  Fouutain— Jud^e 
Vaughan— The  King  connives  at  the  Toleration  of  the  Nonconfomists— ' 
Shuts  up  the  Exchequer—The  Dispensing  Declaration— License  applied 
for  on  Baxter's  behalf— Pinner*s  Hall  Lecture — Baxter  Preaches  at  dif- 
ferent places— The  King's  Declaration  voted  illegal  by  Parliament— The 
Test  Act— Baxter  desired  by  the  Earl  of  Orrery  to  draw  up  new  Terms  of 
Agreement^Uealing  Measure  proposed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  whiciv 
fail*— Conduct  of  some  of  the  Conformists— Baxter's  Afflictions — Preaches 
at  St.  James's  Market-House— Licenses  recalled— Baxter  employs  an  As« 
sistant— 'Apprehended  by  a  Warrant— Escapes  being  Imprisoned— Another 
Scheme  of  Comprehension— Informers— City  Magistrates— Parliament  falls 
on  Lauderdale  and  others— The  Bishops'  Test  Act — Baxter's  Goods  dis- 
trained— Various  Ministerial  Labours  and  Sufferings — Controversy  with 
Penn — Baxter's  Dangei^— His  Writings  during  this  period. 

In  the  year  1670,  the  act  against  conventicles  was  renewed^ 
and  made  more  severe  than  ever,  several  new  clauses  being 
inserted,  which  Baxter  believed  to  have  a  particular  reference 
to  his  own  case.  It  was  declared,  for  instance,  contrary  to  all 
justice,  that  the  faults  of  the  mittimus  should  not  vitiate  it,  and 
that  all  doubtful  clauses  should  be  interpreted  in  the  sense  most 
unfavourable  to  conventicles.  It  seemed  as  if  the  intention  of 
the  court  had  been  to  extirpate  the  Nonconformists  root  and 
branch ;  for  the  act  was  enforced  with  the  utmost  rigour  against 
the  most  respectable  persons  among  them.^  The  meetings  in 
London  were  continually  disturbed  by  bands  of  soldiers.    Dr. 

'  Sheldon  again  addressed  the  bishops  of  the  province  of  Canterbury, 
urging  them  to  promote,  by  every  means  in  their  power,  **  so  blessed  a  work 
as  the  preventing  and  suppressing  of  conventicles,"  which  the  king  and  par- 
liament, **  out  of  their  pious  care  for  the  welfare  of  the  church  and  king- 
dom," bad  endeavoured  to  accompUsh  in  the  late  act.— Ca/any'i  AMig» 
maU,  i.  328—331.  Harris  also,  in  his  *  Life  of  Charles  H.,'  has  given 
the  letter  entire,  vol,  ii.  pp.  106, 107.  Bishop  Wilkins  opposed  the  above  act 
hi  the  House  of  Louis,  uotwitbstandiog  the  king's  request  that  h«  ivoold  tt 
kait-be  silent*' 
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Manton^  though  his  friends  were  numerous  and  powerful^  was 
sent  six  months  to  the  Gate- house  prison  for  preaching  in  his 
own  house,  in  the  parish  of  which  he  had  formerly  been  minister. 

While  Baxter  remained  quiet  at  Totteridge^  he  vhsa  sent  for 
to  Barnet,  by  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale^  who  was  then  proceeding 
to  Scotland  with  a  project  of  making  some  alterations  in  the 
state  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  that  country.  By  the  king's 
permission,  he  consulted  Baxter,  and  oflbred  him,  if  he  would 
go  to  Scotland,  a  church,  or  a  bishoprick,  or  the  management 
of  some  of  the  colleges.  Baxter  was  not  to  be  taken  in  such  a 
trap,  for  such  in  all  probability  it  was;  as  Lauderdale  no  sooner 
went  into  Scotland,  than  he  became  one  of  the  greatest  perse- 
cutors of  the  Presbyterian  church.  In  answer  to  his  requests 
and  offers,  Baxter,  on  the  24th  of  June,  1670,  wrote  him  the 
following  admirable  letter,  which  illustrates  his  character  at  a 
minister,  his  courtesy  as  a  gentleman,  and  supplies  some  parU« 
culars  respecting  his  family. 

**  My  Lord, 

^  Being  deeply  sensible  of  your  Iordship*s  favours,  and  es- 
pecially for  your  liberal  offers  for  my  entertainment  in  Scotland, 
I  humbly  return  you  my  very  hearty  thanks ;  but  the  following 
consideratioiis  forbid  me  to  entertain  any  hopes,  or  further 
thoughts  of  such  a  removal : 

'*  The  experience  of  my  great  weakness  and  decay  of  strength^ 
and  particularly  of  this  last  winter's  pain,  and  how  much  worse 
I  am  in  winter  than  in  summer,  fully  persuade  me  that  I 
should  live  but  a  little  while  in  Scotland,  and  that  in  a  disabled, 
useless  condition,  rather  keeping  my  bed  than  the  pulpit. 

**  I  am  engaged  in  writing  a  book,  which^  if  I  could  hope  to 
live  to  finish,  is  almost  all  the  service  I  expect  to  do  God  and 
his  church  more  in  the  world— a  Latin  Methodus  Theologin. 
Indeed  I  can  hardly  hope  to  live  so  long,  as  it  requires  yet 
nearly  a  year's  labour  more.  Now,  if  I  should  spend  that  half 
year,  or  year,  which  should  finish  this  work^  in  travel,  and  the 
trouble  of  such  a  removal,  and  then  leave  it  undone,  it  would 
disappoint  me  of  the  ends  of  my  life.  I  live  only  for  wotk,  and 
therefore  should  remove  only  for  work,  and  not  for  wealth  and 
honours,  if  ever  I  remove. 

^  If  I  were  there,  all  that  I  could  hope  for,  were  liberty  to 
preach  the  Gospel  of  salvation,  and  especially  in  some  university 
among  young  scholars.  But  I  hear  that  you  have  enough 
already  for  this  work,  who  are  likely  to  do  it  better  than  I  caiu 
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^  I  hRve  R  family,  and  in  it  r  mother-in-lRW  of  eiglitt  ytara 
of  age,  of  honourable  extract  and  great  worth,  whom  I  misaft 
not  neglect)  and  vifho  cannot  travel.  To  such  an  one  as  I,  it 
if  so  great  r  bnaineaa  to  remove  r  fiamil}*,  witii  all  our  goods 
and  books  so  far,  thRt  it  deterretb  me  from  thinking  of  it, 
espedRlly  hsving  paid  so  dear  for  removnls  these  eight  years  as 
I  have  done ;  and  being  but  yesterday  settled  in  r  house  which 
I  have  newly  taken,  and  that  with  great  trouble  Rnd  loss  of 
time*  And  if  I  should  find  Scotland  disagree  with  me,  which  I 
fully  conclude  it  would,  I  must  remove  all  back  agttin. 

"  All  these  things  concur  to  deprive  me  of  the  benefit  of  your 
lordship's  favour.  But,  my  lord,  there  are  other  parts  of  it| 
which  I  Rm  not  Rltogether  hopeless  of  receiving.  When  I  Rm 
eommRnded  ^  to  prRy  for  kings  Rnd  all  in  authority,'  I  Rm  al« 
bwed  the  Rmbition  of  this  preferment,  which  is  all  that  ever  I 
aspired  after,  *  to  live  r  quiet  and  peaceable  life,  in  all  godliness 
and  honesty/  Dim  iitmis  hMiavii  mama  mea  inter  owrts  pacii^ 

^  1  Rm  weary  of  the  noise  of  contentious  revilers,  Rnd  hRva 
oft  hRd  thoughts  to  go  into  r  foreign  land,  if  I  could  find  where 
I  might  heve  healthful  air  Rnd  quietness,  but  to  live  and  die  in 
peace*  When  I  sit  in  a  corner,  und  meddle  with  nobody,  and  4^ 
hope  the  world  will  forget  that  I  Rtn  rHvs,  court,  city,  Rnd 
country^  Rre  still  filled  with  clRmours  against  me*  When  a 
preacher  wRnteth  preferment,  his  way  is  to  preach  or  write  a 
book  agaitist  the  Nonconformists,  and  me  by  name ;  so  that  i 
the  wnemitrua  of  the  press,  and  the  pulpits  of  some,  Rre 
bloody  invectives  against  myself,  as  if  my  peace  were  inconsis- 
tent with  the  kingdom's  happiness.  Never  did  my  eyes  read 
such  impudent  untruths,  in  matter  of  fact,  as  such  writings 
contain*  They  cry  out  for  Rnswers  Rnd  reasons  of  my  noQ"* 
oonformity^  while  they  know  the  Irw  forbiddeth  me  to  Rnswer 
them  unlicensed.  I  expect  not  that  any  favour  or  justice  of 
ny  superiors  should,  cure  this,  but  if  I  might  but  be  heard  speak 
for  myself  before  I  be  judged  by  them,  and  such  things  believed 
(for,  to  contemn  the  judgment  of  my  rulers,  is  to  dishonour  them)i 
I  would  request  that  1  might  be  allowed  to  live  quietly  to  follow 
my  private  studies,  Rnd  might  once  again  have  the  use  of  my 
books,  which  1  have  not  seen  these  ten  years*  I  pay  fior  a 
room  for  their  stRnding  in  at  Kidderminster,  where  they  are 
eaten  by  worms  and  rats ;  having  no  sufficient  security  for 
my  quiet  abode  in  any  place  to  encourage  me  to  send  for  them^ 
I  would  also  ask  that  I  might  have  the  liberty  every  beggar 
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hath,  to  travel  from  town  to  town.  I  mean  but  to  London,  to 
oversee  the  press,  when  any  thing  of  mine  is  licensed  for  it.  If 
I  be  sent  to  Newgate  for  preaching  Christ's  Gospel  (for  I  dare 
not  sacrilegiously  renounce  my  callings  ,to  which  I  am  conse- 
crated/ler  sacramenium  ordbiia),  I  would  request  the  favour  of 
a  better  prison,  where  I  may  but  walk  and  write;  These  I  should 
take  as  very  great  favours,  and  acknowledge  your  lordship  my 
benefactor  if  you  procure  them :  for  I  will  not  so  much  injure 
you  as  to  desire,  or  my  reason  as  to  expect,  any  greater  matters  j 
no,  not  the  benefit  of  the  law. 

^  I  think  I  broke  no  law,  in  any  of  the  preachings  of  which 
I  am  accused.  I  most  confidently  think,  that  no  law  imposeth 
on  me  the  Oxford  oath,  any  more  than  on  any  conformable 
minister ;  and  I  am  past  doubting  the  present  mittimus  for  my 
imprisonment  is  quite  without  law.  But  if  the  justices  think 
otherwise  now,  or  at  any  time,  I  know  no  remedy.  I  have  a 
license  to  preach  publicly  in  London  diocese,  under  the  arch- 
bishop's own  hand  and  seal,  which  is  yet  valid  for  occasional 
sermons,  though  not  for  lectures  or  cures;  but  I  dare  not  use 
it,  because  it  is  in  the  bishop's  power  to  recall  it.  Would  but 
the  bishop,  who,  one  should  think,  would  not  be  against  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel,  not  recall  my  license,  I  could  preach 
occasional  sermons,  which  would  absolve  my  conscience  from 
all  obligation  to  private  preaching.  For  it  is  not  maintenance  that 
I  expect.  I  never  received  a  farthing  for  my  preaching,  to  my 
knowledge,  since  May  1st,  1662.  I  thank  God  that  I  have  food 
and  raiment,  without  being  chargeable  to  any  man,  which  is  all 
that  I  desire,  had  1  but  leave  to  preach  for  nothing ;  and  that 
only  where  there  is  a  notorious  necessity.  I  humbly  crave  your 
lordship's  pardon  for  the  tediousness  of  this  letter ;  and  again 
return  you  my  very  great  thanks  for  your  great  favours,  and  re* 
main,"  &c.v 

lliis  touching  letter  was  followed  by  another  to  the  same 
nobleman,  in  which  Baxter  offers  some  observations  on  the  di* 
vided  state  of  the  country,  and  makes  a  proposal,  that  mode- 
rate divines  should  be  appointed  to  meet  and  debate  matters, 
in  order  to  some  plan  of  concord,  which  might  afterwards 
receive  his  majesty's  approbation.  It  is  surprising,  after  all  that 
had  occurred,  he  should  have  had  any  faith  in  the  utility  or 
success  of  such  a  scheme.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that 
any  attention  was  paid  to  it ;  but  after  Lauderdale  had  gone  to 

«  Ufe,  put  iii.  pp.  75, 76, 
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Scotland,  Sir  Robert  Murray,  a  confidential  friend  of  his  lord* 
ship,  sent  Baxter  a  frame  or  body  of  discipline  for  the  church 
of  Scotland,  on  which  he  desired  his  animadversions.  It  ap-> 
pears  to  have  been  a  modified  system  of  episcopacy,  which  it 
was  the  great  object  of  the  court  then  to  force  upon  the  people 
of  Scotland.  Resistance  to  it  brought  on  that  country  the 
most  horrible  persecution  a  Protestant  people  was  ever  exposed 
to  from  its  own  Protestant  government;  and  has  made  the 
name  and  form  of  episcopacy  an  execration  in  Scotland  to  the 
present  time.  Baxter's  remarks  extended  not  to  the  principles 
of  the  system,  but  to  details,  into  which  it  is  quite  unnecessary 
to  enter. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  with  whom  this  correspondence  was 
held,  was  a  very  extraordinary  character.  He  had  originally 
been  a  decided  Covenanter ;  and,  indeed,  remained  a  professed 
Presbyterian  to  the  last.  He  was  actuated  by  mean  and  arbi- 
trary principles,  fawning  to  those  above  him,  but  imperious 
and  violent  to  all  below.  A  man  of  learning,  being  well  ac- 
quainted with  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  ;  and  possessed  of  a 
strong  but  blundering  mind.  Devoted  to  the  interests  of  Charles 
IL,  though  he  continued  to  hate  even  the  memory  of  his  royal 
father.  In  Scotland  he  acted  like  a  demon ;  and  by  the  fury  of 
his  behaviour,  increased  the  severity  of  his  administration,  which 
had  more  of  the  cruelty  of  the  inquisition,  than  the  legality  of 
justice.'  Yet  this  man  would  talk  about  religion,  and  was 
spoken  to  and  of  as  a  religious  character,  by  Bishop  Burnet, 
Baxter,  and  other  religious  men  of  the  day.  1  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  refer  to  the  intimacy  between  Lauderdale  and  Baxter,  in 
another  part  of  this  work. 

'^  In  the  latter  end  of  this  year,  the  bishops  and  their  agents 
gave  out  their  fears  of  Popery,  and  greatly  lamented  that  the 
Duchess  of  York  was  turned  Papist.*  They  thereupon  professed 
a  strong  desire  that  some  of  the  Presbyterians,  as  they  called 
even  the  episcopal  Nonconformists,  might,  by  some  abatement 

'  Burnet's  <  Own  Times/  vol.  i.  pp.  142—144. 

*  The  Duchess  of  York,  daughter  of  Clarendon^  embraced  the  same  creed 
as  her  hoshaud,  and,  as^e  teUs  us,  without  knowledge  of  his  sentiments,  but 
one  year  before  her  death,  in  1670.  She  left  a  paper  at  her  decease,  containing 
the  reasons  for  her  change.  See  it  in  Kennet,  p.  320.  It  is  plain  tbat  she,  as 
well  as  the  duke,  had  been  influenced  hy  the  Romanizing  tendency  of  some 
Anglican  divines.^-^ii/tom,  vol.  ii.  p.  515.  So  much  for  the  effects  of  the 
writings  of  Hooker  and  Heylin^  and  of  the  conduct  of  Morley  and  Sheldon. 

VOL,   I.  U 
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of  the  new  oaths  Bnd  subscriptions,  have  better  invitation  to 
conform  in  other  things.  Bishop  Morley,  Bishop  Ward,  and 
Bishop  Dolben,*^  spake  ordinarily  their  desires  of  it ;  but  after 
long  talk,  nothing  was  done,  which  made  men  variously  inter- 
pret their  pretensions.  Some  thought  that  they  were  real  in 
their  desires,  and  that  the  hinderance  was  from  the  court  |  while 
others  said  they  would  never  have  been  the  grand  causes  of  our 
present  situation,  if  it  had  been  against  their  wills  ;  that  if 
they  had  been  truly  willing  for  any  healing,  they  would  have 
shown  it  by  more  than  their  discourses }  and  that  all  this  was 
but  that  the  odium  might  be  diverted  from  themselves.  I  hope 
they  are  not  so  bad  as  this  censure  doth  suppose.  Bat  it  is 
strange  that  those  same  men,  who  so  easily  led  the  parliament 
to  what  was  done,  when  they  had  given  the  king  thanks  for  hia 
declaration  about  ecclesiastical  afiairs,  could  do  nothing  to  bring 
it  to  moderate  abatements,  and  the  healing  of  our  breaches,  if 
they  had  been  truly,  willing. 

^  In  the  year  1671)  the  diocese  of  Salisbury  was  more  fiercely 
driven  on  to  conformity,  by  Dr.  Seth  Ward,  than  any  place  else^ 
or  than  all  the  bishops  in  England  did  in  theirs.^  Many  hundreds 

^  Afterwrards  archbishop  of  York. 

>  Dr.  Seth  Ward,  who  acted  in  this  violent  manner,  was  one  of  those  eccle- 
siasUcal  tum-ooatt  who»  during  a  sucoesiiou  of  chaofas,  always  appear  to 
consult  their  worldly  interests.  Js  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth  be  took 
the  eng^^ment  to  be  true  to  the  government  as  then  established.  He 
wrote  aj^instthe  covenant,  and  took  the  place  of  Greaves,  as  professor  of  as- 
tronomy in  the  University  of  Oxford,  who  was  ejected  for  refbsiog  it.  At  th» 
Restoration  he  paid  court  to  the  royal  party,  by  supporting  all  iu  measures. 
Even  Anthony  Wood  calls  him  a  <*  politician,"  and  speaks  of  him  as**'  wind- 
ing himself  into  favour  by  his  smooth  language  and  behaviour."— ^^Men.  Or, 
Bliss,  vol.  iv.  p.  248.  Yet  Ward  was,  in  other  respects,  a  respectable  man.  He 
was  a  profound  mathematician,  and  an  able  speaker ;  but.1ie  was  a  persecu- 
tor. Dr.  Pope,  the  author  of  his  life,  endeavours  to  apologise  for  his  conduct, 
but  very  unsatisfactorily :  he  admits  that  he  endeavoured  to  suppress  con- 
vantides ;  that  his  measures  produced  a  petition  ajrainst  him  from  the  prin« 
dpal  manufacturers  in  the  towns  of  his  diocese,  alleging  that  tlieir  trade  bad 
been  ruined  by  him.  In  answer  to  all  which  be  says,  "  he  was  no  violent 
man  as  these  petitioners  represented  him ;  but  if  at  any  time  he  was  more 
active  than  ordinary  against  the  dissenters,  it  was  by  express  command  from 
the  court — sometimes  by  letters,  and  sometimes  given  in  charges  by  the 
Judges  of  the  assises ;  which  councils  altered  frequently — ^now  in  favour  of  the 
dissenters,  and  theu  again  in  opposition.  It  is  true  he  was  for  the  act 
against  conventicles,  and  laboured  much  to  get  it  to  pass,  not  without  the 
order  aud  direction  of  the  greatest  authority,  both  civil  and  ecdesiastical ; 
not  out  of  enmity  to  the  dissenters'  persons,  as  they  unjustly  suggested,  but 
of  love  to  the  repose  and  the  welfare  of  the  government.  For  he  believed,  if 
the  growth  of  them  were  not  ttihely  suppressed,  it  would  either  cause  a  ne- 
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were  prosecuted  by  him  vnth  great  industry;  and  among  others^ 
that  learned,  bumble,  holy  gentleman,  Mr.  lliomas  Grove,  an 
ancient  parliament  man,  of  as  great  sincerity  and  integrity  as 
almost  any  man  I  ever  knew.  He  stood  it  out  awhile  in  a  law- 
9uit»  but  was  overthrown,  and  fain  to  forsake  his  country,  as 
many  hundreds  more  are  likely  to  do.  His  name  remindeth 
me  Co  record  my  benefactor.  A  brotl^er*s  son  of  his,  Mr.  Ro- 
bert Grove,  was  one  of  the  Bishop  of  London's  chaplains,  and 
the  only  man  that  licensed  my  writings  for  the  press,  supposing 
them  not  to  be  against  law ;  in  which  case  I  could  not  expect 
it.  Beside  him,  I  could  get  no  licenser  to  do  it.^  And  as 
being  silenced,  writing  was  the  far  greatest-  part  of  my  service  to 
God  for  his  church,  and  without  the  press  my  writings  would 
have  been  in  vain,  I  acknowledge  that  I  owe  much  to  this 
man,  and  one  Mr.  Cook,  the  archbishop's  chaplain^  that  I  lived 
not  more  in  vain, 

^  While  I  am  acknowledging  my  benefactors,  I  add  that  this 
year  died  Serjeant  John  Fountain,  the  only  person  from  whom 
I  received  an  annual  sum  of  money;  which  though  through  God's 
mercy  I  needed  not,  yet  I  could  oot  in  civility  refuse :  he  gave  me 
ten  pounds  per  annum^  from  the  time  of  my  being  silenced  till 
his  death*  I  was  a  stranger  to  him  before  the  king's  return ;  save 
that  when  he  was  judge,  before  he  was  one  of  the  keepers  of  the 
great  aeal^  he  did  our  country  great  service  against  vice.  He 
was  a  nmn  of  quick  end  sound  understanding,  and  upright,  im- 
partial life;  of  too  much  testiuess  in  his  weakness,  but  of  a  most 
believing,  serious  fervency  towards  God,  and  open,  zealous  own- 
ing of  true  piety  and  holinessi  without  regarding  the  little  parti- 
alities of  sects,  as  most  men  that  ever  I  came  near  in  sickness. 
When  he  lay  sick,  which  was  almost  a  year,  he  delivered  to  the 
judges  and  lawyers  that  sent  to  visit  him  such  answers  as  these, 
'  I  thank  your  lord  or  master  for  his  kindness;  present  my  ser- 
vice to  him,  and  tell  him,  it  is  a  great  work  to  die  well ;  his 
time  is  near,  all  worldly  glory  must  come  down ;  intreat  him  to 
keep  his  integrity,  overcome  temptaUons^  and  please  God^  and 

cessitj  for  a  staDdiup  army  to  preserve  the  peace,  or  a  ^neral  toleratioQ, 
which  would  end  ia  Popery ."«^p.  6S.  Pope  further  inforine  ui,  that  so  effiec- 
tnalJy  did  the  bishop  play  his  part»  that  there  was  scarcely  a  conventicle  left.iQ 
the  diocese  of  Salisbury*  except  on  the  skirts  of  WUts,  where  there  was  not  a 
setUed  miUtia.    Yet  Ward  was  no  persecutor  I 

k  Mr.  Grove,  who  acted  this  frtcudly  part  to  Baxter,  was  afterwards  raised 
to  the  episcopal  bench  im  bishop  of  Chichester.  This  took  plsce  in  I<»9],  and 
his  deadi  in  16S)6.— ^Men.  Ox»  vol.  iv.  p.  337* 
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prepare  to  die.'  He  deeply  bewailed  the  great  sins  of  the  times, 
and  the  prognostics  of  dreadful  things  which  he  thought  we 
were  in  danger  of;  and  though  in  the  wars  he  suiFered  im- 
prisonment for  the  king's  cause,  towards  the  end  he  abandoned 
that  party,  and  greatly  feared  an  inundation  of  poverty,  enemies, 
Popery,  and  infidelity.^ 

"  During  the  mayoralty  of  Sir  Samuel  Stirling,  many  jury- 
men in  London  were  fined  and' imprisoned  by  the  recorder,  for 
not  finding  certain  Quakers  guilty  of  violating  the  act  against 
conventicles.  They  appealed,  and  sought  remedy.™  The  judges 
remained  about  a  year  in  suspense ;  and  then,  by  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Vaughan,  delivered  their  resolution  against  the  recorder, 
for  the  subject's  freedom  from  such  sort  of  fines.  When  he 
had,  in  a  speech  of  two  or  three  hours  long,  spoke  vehemently 
to  that  purpose,  never  thing,  since  the  king's  return,  was  re- 
ceived with  greater  joy  and  applause  by  the  people ;  so  that 
the  judges  were  still  taken  for  the  pillars  of  law  and  liberty." 

'^  The  parliament  having  made  the  laws  against  Nonconform- 
ists' preaching,  and  private  religious  meetings,  so  grinding  and 
terrible,  the  king,  who  consented  to  those  laws,  became  the  sole 
patron  of  the  Nonconformists'  liberties ;  not  by  any  abatements 
of  law,  but  by  his  own  connivance  as  to  the  .execution ;  the 
magistrates,  for  the  most  part,  doing  what  they  perceived  to  be 
his  will.  So  that  Sir  Richard  Ford,  all  the  time  of  his  mayoralty, 
though  supposed  one  of  their  greatest  and  most  knowing  adver- 
saries, never  disturbed  them.  The  ministers,  in  several  parties, 
were  oft  encouraged  to  make  their  addresses  to  the  king,  only 
to  acknowledge  his  clemency,  by  which  they  held  their  liberties, 

>  Fountain,  of  whom  Baxter  makes  tnch  faonourabie  mention »  was  son  of 
WiUiam  Fountain,  of  Seabroke,  in  Bucks ;  and  educated  at  Christ-churcb, 
Oxford.  He  adopted  the  cause  of  the  parliament,  in  whose  army  he  had  the 
command  of  a  ref^ment.  He  was  made  a  serjeant-at-law  by  CromweU,  and 
in  1659  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  great  seal.  At  the  Restoration  he 
was  made  a  serjeant  by  the  kiag^—fTootTs  Foiti,  toL  i.  p.  497.  Edit.  Bliss. 

"  Baxter  refers  here  to  the  celebrated  trial  of  Penn  and  Mead,  before  the 
recorder  of  London,  who  has  thus,  with  the  lord  mayor,  Stirling,  obtained 
an  infamous  notoriety.  The  trial  rendered  immense  service  to  the  cause  of 
liberty. 

■  Sir  John  Vaughan,  lord  chief  justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  who  acquitted 
himself  so  nobly  on  this  occasion,  was  a  man  of  excellent  parts  and  good 
learning.  He  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Selden,  and  a  man  of  the  same  prin- 
ciples and  independence.  His  son  published  his  Reports,  among  which  is  the 
case  above  referred  to.  Baxter  has  noticed  his  treatment  of  his  own  case  in 
the  preceding  chapter,  in  which  be  appears  to  have  acted  with  a  good  deal 
of  tact. 
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and  to  profess  their  loyalty.  Sir  John  Babor  introducd  Dr. 
Manton,  Mr.  Ennis,  a  Scots  Nonconformist,  Mr.  Whittaker^ 
Dr.  Annesly,  Mr.  Watson,  and  Mr.  Vincent,  &c.  The  king 
told  them,  that  though  such  acts  were  made,  he  was  against 
persecution,  and  hoped  ere  long  to  stand  on  his  own  legs,  and 
then  they  should  see  how  much  he  was  against  it.  By  this 
means,  many  scores  of  nonconformable  ministers  in  London 
kept  up  preaching  in  private  houses.  Some  fifty,  some  a 
hundred,  many  three  hundred,  and  many  one  thousand  or  two 
thousand  at  a  meeting;  by  which,  for  the  present,  the  city's 
necessities  were  much  supplied,  for  very  few  of  the  burnt 
churches  were  yet  built  up  again.  Yet  this  never  moved  the 
bishops  to  relent,  or  give  any  favour  to  the  preaching  of  Non- 
conformists ;  and  though  the  best  of  the  Conformists,  for  the 
most,  were  got  up  to  London^  alas  !  they  were  but  few  :  and 
the  most  of  the  religious  people  were  more  and  more  alienated 
from  the  prelates  and  their  churches.^ 

*' Those  who  from  the  beginning  saw  plainly  what  was  doing, 
lamented  all  this.  They  thought  it  was  not  without  great  cun- 
ning, that  seeing  only  a  parliament  was  formerly  trusted 
with  the  people's  liberties,  and  could  raise  a  war  against  him 
(interest  ruling  the  world),  it  was  contrived  that  this  parliament 
should  make  the  severest  laws  against  the  Nonconformists,  to 
grind  them  to  dust,  and  that  the  king  should  allay  the  execu- 
tion at  his  pleasure,  and  become  their  protector  againsbparlia- 
ments;  and  that  they  who  would  not  consent  to  this  should  suffer. 
Indeed,  the  ministers  themselves  seemed  to  make  little  doubt  of 
this ;  but  they  thought,  that  if  Papists  must  have  liberty,  it  was 
as  good  for  them  also  to  take  theirs  as  to  be  shut  out ;  that  it 
was  not  lawful  for  them  to  refuse  their  present  freedom,  though 
they  were  sure  that  evil  was  designed  in  granting  it ;  and  that 
before  men's  designs  could  come  to  ripeness,  God  might,  in 
many  ways,  frustrate  them.  All  attempts,  however,  to  get  any 
comprehension,  as  it  was  then  called,  any  abatement  of  the 

*  The  conduct  of  the  court  towards  the  dissenters  at  this  time,  can  only  be 
explained  by  a  knowled|;e  of  the  secret  treaty  with  France ;  the  object  of 
which »  on  Charles's  part,  was  to  be  rendered  independent  of  parliament ;  the 
object  of  France  was  the  re-establishment  of  Popery  in  England.  Though 
the  relaxation  of  the  persecution  of  the  dissenters  is  said  to  have  proceeded 
from  the  advice  of  Shaftesbury,  who  had  no  concern  in  the  original  secret 
treaty  with  France,  it  was  completely  in  the  spirit  of  that  compact,  and  must 
have  beeo  acceptable  to  the  king.— ffa//am|  IL  525. 
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rigour  of  thelaWs^  or  legal  liberty  and  union)  were  most  efFec* 
tually  made  void.  P 

<<  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1671-2^  the  king  caused  his 
Excihequer  to  be  shut ;  so  that  whereas  a  multitude  of  merchants 
and  others  had  put  their  money  into  the  bankers*  hands,  and 
the  bankers  lent  it  to  the  king,  and  the  king  gave  orders  to  pay 
out  no  more  of  it  for  a  year,  the  murmur  and  complaint  in  the 
city  were  very  great,  that  their  estates  should  be,  as  they  called 
it,  so  surprised.  This  was  the  more  complained  of,  because  it 
it  was  supposed  to  be  in  order  to  assist  the  French  in  a  war 
against  the  Dutch ;  they  therefore  took  a  year  to  be  equal  to 
perpetuity,  and  the  stop  to  be  a  loss  of  all,  seeing  wars  com- 
monly Increase  necessities,  but  do  not  supply  them.  Among 
others,  all  the  money  and  estate  that  I  had  in  the  world,  of  my 
own,  was  there,  except  ten  pounds  per  annum,  which  I  enjoyed 
for  eleven  or  twelve  years.  Indeed,  it  was  not  my  own,  which 
I  will  mention  to  counsel  those  that  would  do  good,  to  do  it 
apeedlly,  and  with  all  their  might.  I  had  got  in  all  my  life,  the 
net  sum  of  one  thousand  pounds.  Having  no  child,  I  devoted 
almost  all  of  it  to  a  charitable  use,  a  free-school ;  I  used  my 
best  and  ablest  friends  for  seven  years,  with  all  the  skill  and 
industry  I  could,  to  help  me  to  some  purchase  of  house  or  land 
to  lay  it  out  on,  that  it  might  be  accordingly  settled.  But 
though  there  were  never  more  sellers,  I  could  never,  by  all  these 
friends,  hear  of  any  that  reason  could  encourage  a  man  to  lay 
it  out  on,  as  secure,  and  a  tolerable  bargain ;  so  that  I  told  them, 
I  did  perceive  the  devil's  resistance  of  it,  and  did  verily  suspect 
that  he  would  prevail,  and  I  should  never  settle,  but  it  would  be 
lost.  So  hard  Is  it  to  do  any  good,  when  a  man  is  fully  resolved. 
Divers  such  observations,  verily  confirm  me,  that  there  are 
devils  that  keep  up  a  war  against  goodness  in  the  world/*  * 

The  shutting  up  of  the  Exchequer,  by  which  many  were  to- 
tally ruined,  was  one  of  the  most  infamous  transactions  of  an 
infamous  reign.  The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  was  considered  at 
the  time  the  principal  adviser  of  the  measure;  but  he  took  care 
previously  to  withdraw  his  own  money  from  the  hands  of  his 
banker,  and  to  advise  some  of  his  friends  to  do  the  same.  The 
real  author  of  the  measure,  it  is  now  known,  was  Lord  Clifford.' 

V  Llfcj  part  it),  pp.  86—88.  «  Ibid,  part  IH.  p.  89. 

*"  Sbaftetbui^  derends  himself  against  the  charge  of  haviop  advited  the  mea* 
sure,  or  approWng  of  It,  in  a  letter  to  Locke,  which  Lord  King  baa  publlsfacdv 
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The  stoppage,  as  Baxter  says,  was  intended  to  last  only  for  a 
year;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  recovered  the  money* 
He  bore  the  loss,  however,  very  patiently,  and  records  the 
disaster  rather  to  instruct  others  how  to  use  their  property, 
than  to^  mourn  over  it  himself.  The  difficulty  he  experi- 
enced in  disposing  of  his  thousand  pounds,  which  he  ascribes 
to  the  devil's  resistance,  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  pecu- 
liarity of  his  own  mind.  He  appears  always  to  have  found 
great  difficulty  in  satisfying  himself,  where  there  was  the  least 
room  for  doubt  or  objection.  Doubts  presented  themselves  to 
him,  which  would  scarcely  have  occurred  to  any  other  man. 
He  possessed  great  decision  of  character,  yet  often  strangely 
manifested  a  want  of  decision^ of  mind.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  if 
this  was  owing  to  satanic  influence,  that  he  should  have  allowed 
the  devil  to  have  such  advantage  over  him. 

We  come  now  to  a  very  important  event  in  the  history  of 
these  times ;  the  king's  declaration,  dispensing  with  the  penal 
laws  against  the  Nonconformists.  This  document  was  issued 
on  the  1 5th  of  March,  1672,  and  declares  ^^  that  his  majesty, 
by  virtue  of  his  supreme  power  in  matters  ecclenoBtical^  sus« 
pends  all  penal  laws  thereabout,  and  that  he  will  grant  a  con«« 
venient  number  of  public  meeting-places  to  men  of  all  sorts 
that  conform  not.  Provided  the  persons  are  approved  by  him| 
that  they  only  meet  in  places  sanctioned  by  him,  with  open 
doors^  and  do  not  preach  seditiously,  nor  against  the  church  of 
England."  • 

Th^  evident  design  of  this  transaction,  projected  by  Shaftes^ 
bury,  was  to  secure  liberty,  not  to  the  Nonconformists,  but  to 
the  Roman  Catholics;  consequently,  the  views  of  the  Lon- 
don ministers,  as  might  be  expected,  were  not  harmonious  as 
to  the  use  which  should  be  made  of  this  just,  but  illegal  pri^ 
vilege. 

It  is  plain  eoough,  from  that  letter,  however,  that  be  had  taken  car«  thai 
bit  own  interests  should  not  be  affected  by  tbe  measure.  It  was  properly  the 
comroencenieQt  of  the  national  debt,  and  produced  at  the  time  umvarsal 


•  Tbe  Lord  Keeper  Bridgman  resided  the  great  seal  because  he  wouhl 
not  attach  it  to  this  act,  and  Shaftesbury,  the  author  of  tbe  measure,  succeed* 
ed  to  his  place.  Locke  was  at  this  time  appointed  secretary  to  Shaftesbttry, 
ibr  the  presentation  of  benefices.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  Sbaftesbury'a 
designs  were  not  intended  in  hostility  to  the  dissenters. — Lord  King^i  Ltfe  ^ 
Lteket  p.  33.  Locke's  letter  to  a  person  of  quality  states  veiy  clearly  tha 
p^  which  Shaftesbury  took  in  this  meaiure,  and  the.  reasons  which  ia^ 
flaencedhun.  / 
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''  When  it  came  out/'  says  Baxter^  '^  the  London  nonconform- 
able  ministers  were  invited  to  return  his  majesty  their  thanks. 
At  their  meeting.  Dr.  Seaman  and  Mr.  Jenkins,  who  had  been 
till  then  most  distant  from  the  court,  were  for  a  thanksgiving, 
in  such  high  applauding  terms  as  Dr.  Manton,  and  almost  all  the 
rest,  dissented  from.  Some  were  for  avoiding  terms  of  appro- 
bation, lest  the  parliament  should  fall  upon  them ;  and  some, 
because  they  would  far  rather  have  had  any  tolerable  state  of 
unity  with  the  public  ministry  than  a  toleration ;  supposing, 
that  the  toleration  was  not  chiefly  for  their  sakes,  but  for  the 
Papists,  and  that  they  should  hold  it  no  longer  than  that  inte- 
rest required  it ;  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  interest  of  the 
Protestant  religion,  and  the  church  of  England  :  and  that  they 
had  no  security  for  it,  but  it  might  be  taken  from  them  at  any 
time. 

^'  They  thought  that  it  tended  to  continue  our  divisions,  and  to 
weaken  the  Protestant  ministry  and  church ;  and  that  while  the 
body  of  the  Protestant  people  were  in  all  places  divided,  one 
part  was  still  ready  to  be  used  against  the  other,  and  many  sins 
and  calamities  kept  up.  They  thought  the  present  generation 
of  Nonconformists  was  likely  to  be  soon  worn  out,  and  the  pub- 
lic assemblies  to  be  lamentably  disadvantaged  by  young,  raw, 
miqualified  ministers;  that  were  likely  to  be  introduced;  they 
concluded,  therefore,  on  a  cautious  and  moderate  thanksgiving 
for  the  king's  clemency,  and  their  own  liberty ;  and  when  they 
could  not  come  to  agreement  about  the  form  of  it.  Lord  Arling- 
ton introduced  them  to  a  verbal,  extemporate  thanksgiving ;  and 
so  their  difference  was  ended  as  to  that.  ^ 

^'The  question,  whether  toleration  of  us  in  our  different  assem- 
blies, or  such  an  abatement  of  impositions  as  would  restore 
some  ministers  to  the  public  assemblies  by  law,  were  more 

*  I  apprehend  Baxter  has  here  faUen  into  some  mistake.  It  it  not  likely 
the  ministers  would  have  been  received  to  deliver  an  extempore  address. 
Besides,  if  they  could  not  a^ree  amon^  themselves  wBat  to  say  in  writing:, 
who  would  have  undertaken  to  speak  for  them  ?  An  address  drawn  up  by 
Owen»  though  he  seldom  appears  in  Baxter's  accounts  of  the  London  minis- 
ters, was  adopted  on  this  occasion. — Memoirs  of  Gwtn^  pp.  272,  273.  2d  Edit. 
It  was  at  this  time,  if  we  may  believe  Burnet,  that  the  court  ordered  fifty 
pounds  a  year  to  be  paid  to  most  of  the  Nonconformist  ministers  in  London, 
and  a  hundred  to  the  chief  of  them.  Baxter,  he  says,  sent  back  his  pension, 
and  would  not  touch  it ;  but  most  of  the  others  took  it.  Burnet  ^ves  this  on 
Stillingaeet's  authority,  and  represents  it  as  hush  money.  U  is  very  strange, 
if  this  was  done,  that  Baxter  should  not  have  mentioned  xtj^- Burnet* s  Own 
TliiMf, vol. ii.  p.  16.  Calamy  remarks  on  this  passBge^in  'His  Own  Life/ 
vol.  iL  p.  468. 
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deaiiable,  was  a  great  controversy  then  among  the  Noncon- 
formists, and  greater  it  had  been,  but  that  the  hopes  of  abate- 
ment, called  then  a  comprehension,  were  so  low  as  made  them 
the  less  concerned  in  the  agitation  of  it.  But  whenever  there 
was  a  new  session  of  parliament,  which  put  them  in  some  little 
hope  of  abatement,  the  controversy  began  to  revive  according 
to  the  measure  of  those  hopes.  The  Independents  and  all  the 
sectaries,  and  some  few  Presbyterians,  especially  in  London,  who 
had  large  congregations,  and  liberty  and  encouragement,  were 
rather  for  a  toleration.  The  rest  of  the  Presbyterians,  and  the 
episcopal  Nonconformists,  were  for  abatement  and  comprehen« 
sion/' » 

The  several  parties  were  influenced  by  their  respective  prin- 
dples  of  church  government  and  civil  establishments.  AH  par- 
ties, however,  were  glad  to  obtain  what  they  could,  and  to  use 
the  temporary  freedom  which  was  allowed,  though  in  a  very 
unconstitutional  manner,  for  tlie  promotion  of  the  interests  of 
religion.  The  attachment  to  Popery  on  the  part  of  the  reign- 
ing powers,  threatened  great  danger  to  the  country ;  but  I  very 
much  doubt,  whether  if  this  had  not  created  much  anxiety  to 
the  church  party,  the  Nonconformists  would  not  have  been  en- 
tirely crushed.  From  the  conflicting  interests  of  party,  the 
cause  of  the  dissenters  in  this  country  has  often  been  permitted 
to  gain  ground,  till  their  body  has  arrived  at  such  a  measure  of 
strength  as  even  now  constitutes  its  best  security. 

In  the  month  of  October  of  this  year,  Baxter  fell  into  a  dan- 
gerous fit  of  sickness,  which,  he  says,  God,  in  his  wonted 
mercy,  did,  in  time,  so  far  remove  as  to  restore  him  to  some  ca- 
pacity of  service.—"  I  had  till  now  forborne,  for  several  reasons, 
to  seek  a  license  for  preaching  from  the  king,  upon  the  tolera- 
tion ;  but  when  all  others  had  taken  theirs,  and  were  settled  in 
London  and  other  places,  as  they  could  get  opportunity}  I  de- 
layed no  longer,  but  sent  to  seek  one,  on  condition  1  might  have 
it  without  the  title  of  Independent,  Presbyterian,  or  any  other 
party,  but  only  as  a  Nonconformist.  Before  1  sent.  Sir  Thomas 
Player,  chamberlain  of  London,  had  procured  it  me  so,  without 
my  knowledge  or  endeavour.  I  had  sought  none  so  long,  because 
I  was  unwilling  to  be,  or  seem,  any  cause  of  that  way  of  liberty, 
if  a  better  might  have  been  had,  and  therefore  would  not  med- 
dle in  it.  I  lived  ten  miles  from  London,  and  thought  it  not  just 
to  come  and  set  up  a  congregation  there  till  the  ministers  had 

»  Life,  part  iii.  pp.  99, 100. 
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fully  oetded  theirs,  who  had  borne  the  burden  in  the  times  of 
the  raging  plague,  and  fire,  and  other  calamities,  lett  I  should 
draw  away  any  of  their  auditors,  and  hinder  their  maintenanee* 
No  one  that  ever  I  heard  of  till  mine  oould  get  a  license,  unless 
he  would  be  entitled  in  it,  a  Presbyterian,  Independent,  Ani^ 
baptist,  or  of  some  ^ect* 

^  The  19th  of  Noyember,'  my  baptism  day,  was  the  first  day, 
after  ten  years'  silence,  that  I  preached  in  a  tolerated,  publio 
assembly,  though  not  yet  tolerated  in  any  consecrated  church, 
but  only  against  law,  in  my  own  house.  Some  merchants  set 
up  a  Tuesday's  lecture  in  London,  to  be  kept  by  six  minis^ 
ters,  at  Pinner's  Hall,  allowing  them  twenty  shillings  a  piece 
each  sermon,  of  whom  they  chose  me  to  be  one.  But  when  I 
had  preached  there  only  four  sermons,  1  found  the  Independents 
BO  quarrelsome  with  what  I  said,  that  all  the  city  did  ring  of 
their  backbitings  and  false  accusations;'  so  that,  had  I  but 
preached  for  unity,  and  against  division,  or  unnecessary  with« 
drawing  from  each  other,  or  against  unwarrantable  narrowing  of 
Christ's  church,  it  was  said,  abroad,  that  I  preached  against  the 
Independents*  Especially  if  1  did  but  say  that  man's  will  had  a 
natural  liberty,  though  a  moral  thraldom  to  vice ;  that  men 
might  have  Christ  and  lifci  if  they  were  truly  willing;  and  that 
men  have  power  to  do  better  than  they  do ;  it  was  cried  abroad^ 
among  all  the  party,  that  I  preached  up  Arminianism,  and 
free  will,  and  man's  power ;  and,  O !  what  an  odious  crime  waa 
this  1  * 

^*  On  January  the  24th,  1672-3,  I  began  a  Tuesday  leeture 
at  Mr.  Turner's  church,  in  New  Street,  near  Fetter  Lane,  with 
great  convenience,  and  God's  encouraging  blessing ;  but  I  never 

'  Here  is  another  discrepancy  of«date  from  wbiit  is  g^ven  in  tbe  '  BapUsmsl 
Register/  and  referred  to  in  the  first  page  of  this  volume.  According  to  this, 
he  was  not  baptised  either  on  the  sirth  or  the  simteattk  ;  but  it  is  pretty  evi- 
dent be  was  born  on  the  twelfth  of  November,  according  to  bis  own  accoimt. 

^  For  some  reason  or  other,  Baxter  and  tbe  Independents  seem  never  to  have 
agreed.  There  were  probably  faults  on  both  sides ;  thoughj  1  apprehend,  tbe 
principal  causes  were,  the  rashness  and  imprudence  with  which  he  carried 
things  to  the  pulpit,  and  allowing  himself  to  be  influenced  by  raisebievout  and 
often  trifling  reports. 

■  The  Tuesday  rooming  lecture  now  set  up,  continues  to  the  present  time^ 
and  is  regularly  preached  at  New  Broad- street  Meeting-house.  It  is  not  to  the 
credit  of  the  dissenters,  that  some  of  their  most  respeetabk  ministers  were  long 
left  to  deliver  that  lecture  to  almost  empty  benches.  The  lecturers,  much  to 
their  honour,  thoagh  I  believe  they  derive  no  pecuniary  benefit  from  their  la- 
bours, continue  them,  as  there  is  some  property  for  the  good  of  others  entrusted 
to  their  distribution. 
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look  a  penny  of  money  for  it  from  any  one**  On  th6  Lord*a 
days  I  had  no  congregation  to  preach  to,  but  occa$ionally  to  any 
that  desired  me,  being  unwilling  to  set  up  a  church  and  become 
the  pastor  of  any^  or  take  maintenance  in  this  distracted  and 
unsettled  way,  unless  further  changes  should  manifest  it  to  bo 
my  duty ;  nor  did  I  ever  give  the  sacrament  to  any  one  person^ 
but  to  my  flock  at  Kidderminster.  I  saw  it  offended  the  Con- 
formists, and  had  many  other  present  inconveniences,  while  we 
had  any  hope  of  restoration  and  concord  from  the  parliament* 

^'  The  parliament  met  again  in  February,  and  voted  down  the 
king's  declaration  as  illegal.  The  king  promued  them  that 
it  should  not  be  brought  into  precedent ;  and  thereupon  they 
consulted  of  a  bill  for  the  ease  of  Nonconformists,  or  dissenters* 
Many  of  them  highly  professed  their  resolution  to  carry  it  on  ; 
but  when  they  had  granted  the  tax,  they  turned  it  off,  and  left 
it  undone,  desitroying  our  shelter  of  the  king's  declaration )  and 
so  kaving  us  to  the  storm  of  all  their  severe  laws,  which  some 
country  justices  riginrously  executed,  though  the  most  forbore.** 

^  On  February  the  20th,  I  took  a  house  in  Bloomsbury,  in 
London,  and  removed  thither  after  Easter,  with  my  family ;  God 
having  mercifully  given  me  three  years  of  great  peace,  among 
quiet  neighbours,  at  Totteridge,  and  much  tnore  health  or  ease 
than  I  expected,  and  some  opportunity  to  serve  him. 

^  The  parliament  grew  into  great  jealousies  of  the  preva« 
lency  cS  Popery.  There  was  an  army  raised  which  lay  upon 
Blackheath,  encamped,  as  for  service  against  the  Dutch :  in 
which  so  many  of  the  commanders  were  Papists,  as  made  men 
hex  the  design  was  worse.    They  feared  not  to  talk  openly,  that 

*  TIm  plsce  io  whicb  Baiter  oiBciated  in  Fetter  Lane,  is  that  betweea 
Neril't  Court  and  New  Street,  now  occupied  by  the  Moravians.  It  appears  to 
hare  existed,  thon|^h  perhaps  in  a  different  form,  before  the  fire  of  London. 
Tbrber,  who  was  the  first  minister,  was  a  very  active  man  during  the  plague. 
He  was  ejected  from  Sunbury,  )n  Middlesex,  and  continued  le  preach  in  Fet. 
ter  Lane  tiU  towards  the  end  of  the  reifn  of  Charles  II.,  when  be  removed  to 
Leather  Lane.  Baiter  carried  on  the  Friday  morning  lecture  till  the  24th  of 
Aof^ust,  1682.  The  church  which  then  met  in  it  was  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Lobb,  whose  predecessors  had  been  Dr.  Thomas  Goodwin  andTbanliful  Owen. 
It  has  been  preserved  by  an  unbroken  line  of  Evangelical  pastors  to  the  present 
time,  in  which  it  enjoys  the  ministry  of  my  venerable  friend  the  Rev. 
Georf^e  Burder,  and  his  worthy  co-pastor  the  Rev.  Caleb  Morris.— See 
<  Wibon's  Disnentiog  Churches/  vol.  iii.  p.  420. 

^  If  was  suspected  that  the  women  about  the  king  interposed,  and  induced 
him  to  withdraw  his  declaration.  Upon  this,  Shaftesbury  turned  short  round, 
provoked  at  the  king's  want  of  steadiness,  and,  especially,  at  his  giving  up  the 
point  about  issuing  writs  in  the  recess  of  parliament. — Hallam^  vol.  ii.  p^  530. 
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the  Papists,  having  no  hope  of  getting  the  parliament  to  set  up 
their  religion  by  law,  did  design  to  take  down  parliaments^  and 
reduce  the  government  to  the  French  model,  and  religion  to  their 
state,  by  a  standing  army.  These  thoughts  put  them  into  dismal 
expectations,  and  many  wished  that  the  army,  at  any  rate,  might 
be  disbanded.   The  Duke  of  York  being  general,  the  parliament 
made  an  act  that  no  man  should  be  in  any  office  of  trust  who 
would  not  take  the  oaths  of  supremacy  and  allegiance ;  receive 
the  sacrament  according  to  the  order  of  the  church  of  England  ; 
and  renounce  transubstantiation.     Some  that  were  known,  sold 
or  laid  down  their  places  :  the  Duke  of  York  and  the  new  lord 
treasurer,  Clifford,  laid  down  all.     It  was  said  that  they  did  it 
on  supposition  that  the  act  left  the  king  empowered  to  renew 
their  commissions  when  they  had  laid  them  down :  but  the  lord 
chancellor  told  the  king  that  it  was  not  so ;  and  so  they  were 
put  out  by  themselves*    This  settled  men  in  the  full  belief 
that  the  Duke  of  York  and  Lord  Clifford  were  Papists.    The 
Londoners  had  special  hatred  against  the  duke,  ever  since  the 
burning  of  London,  commonly  saying,  that  divers  were  taken 
casting  fire-balls,  and  brought  to  his  guards  of  soldiers  to  be  ae- 
cured, 'whom  he  let  go,  and  both  secured  and  concealed  them/'* 
•   It  was  in  these  circumstances  that  the  celebrated  Test  Act 
was  passed*     The  church  party,  according  to  Burnet,  showed  a 
noble  zeal  for  their  religion  ;  and  the  dissenters  got  great  repu- 
tation for  their  silent  deportment.    The  design  of  the  measure 
is  very  obvious;  but  the  impropriety  of  doing  evil  that  good  might 
come,  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  it.     To  get  rid  of  the  Duke  of 
York,  and  a  Popish  party,  who  might  have  been  thrown  .out  by 
other  means,  the  prostitution  of  a  sacred  ordinance  of  religion  was 
resorted  to,  by  which  a  gross  enormity  came  to  be  perpetuated  in 
the  country  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half.    The  disinte- 
restedness of  the  dissenters  in  submitting  to  let  this  bill  pass 
quietlV)  is  more  worthy  of  commendation  than  is  their  wisdom ; 
while  the  injustice  and  ingratitude  of  the  party  which  then  praised 
them,  do  it  infinite  discredit.   It  is  highly  satisfactory  to  the  en- 
lightened men  of  all  parties  that  this  abomination  is  now  no  more. 
Though  the  preamble  of  the  act,  and  the  whole  history  of 
the  transaction,  show  that  the  main  object  was  a  safeguard 
against  Popery^  it  is  probable  that  a  majority  of  botli  houses 
liked  it  the  better  for  this  secondary  effect  of  shutting  out  the 
Presbyterians  still  more  than  had  been  done  by  previous  statutes 

«  Ufe,  part  iii.  p.  IQG. 
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of  this  reign.  There  took  place,  however,  a  remarkable  coalition 
between  the  two  parties;  for  many  who  had  always  acted  as  high 
churchmen  and  cavaliers,  sensible,  at  last,  of  the  policy  of  their 
common  adversaries,  renounced  a  good  deal  of  the  intolerance 
and  bigotry  that  had  characterised  the  present  parliament.  The< 
dissenters,  with  much  disinterestedness,  gave  their  support  to 
the  Test  act :  in  return,  a  bill  was  brought  in,  and,  after  some 
debate,  passed  to  the  Lords,  repealing,  in  a  considerable  degree, 
the  persecuting  laws  against  their  worship.  The  Upper  House, 
perhaps  insidiously,  returned  it  with  amendments  more  favour- 
able to  the  dissenters,  and  insisted  upon  them,  after  a  conference. 
A  sudden  prorogation  put  an  end  to  this  bill,  which  was  as 
unacceptable  to  the  court  as  it  was  to  the  zealots  of  the  church 
of  England.** 

^  On  the  26th  of  October,  the  parliament  met  again,  and 
suddenly  voted  an  address  to  the  king,  about  the  Duke  of  York's 
marriage  with  the  Duke  of  Modena's  daughter,  an  Italian  Papist, 
akin  to  the  pope,  and  to  desire  that  it  might  be  stopped,  she 
being  not  yet  come  over.  As  soon  as  they  had  done  that,  the 
king,  by  the  chancellor,  prorogued  them  till  Monday  following, 
because  it  was  not  usual  for  a  parliament  to  grant  money  twice 
in  a  session.  On  Monday,  when  they  met,  the  king  desired 
speedy  aid  of  money  against  the  Dutch ;  and  the  lord  chan* 
cellor  set  forth  the  reasons  and  the  unreasonableness  of  the 
Dutch.  But  the  parliament  still  stuck  to  their  former  resent* 
ment  of  the  Duke  of  York's  marriage,  and  renewed  their  mes** 
sage  to  the  king  against  it,  who  answered  them  that  it  was  de* 
bated  at  the  open  council,  and  resolved  that  it  was  too  late  to 
stop  it.  On  Friday,  October  31,  the  parliament  went  so  high 
as  to  pass  a  vote  that  no  more  money  should  be  given  till  the 
eighteen  months  of  the  last  tax  were  expired,  unless  the  Dutch 
proved  obstinate,  and  unless  we  were  secured  against  the  dan- 
ger of  Popery,  and  Popish  counsellors,  and  their  grievances 
were  redressed.  It  voted  also  to  ask  of  his  majesty  a  day  of 
humiliation,  because  of  the  growth  of  Popery.  It  intended 
solemnly  to  keep  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  and  appointed.  Dr.  Stil- 
lingfleet  to  preach  before  it,  who  was  then  mos*tly  engaged  in 

'  Hmnam,  toI.  ii.  pp.  532,  533.  Some  of  the  ablest  discussions  respecting 
tbe  Test  act,  aod  the  circumstaDces  in  which  it  was  passed » toolc  place  in  the 
debates  on  the  passing  of  the  Repeal  bill,  in  the  year  1H28.  Lord  Holland's 
speech,  on  introducing  the  bill  in  tbe  House  of  Lords,  is  a  masterly  specimen  of 
Mstorical  accuracy  and  parliamentary  eloquence.  In  tbe^ '  Test  Act  Reporter,' 
ail  the  debates  are  accurately  recorded. 
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writing  againut  Popery :  but  on  the  day  beforei  being  Novenw 
ber  4th,  the  king,  to  their  great  discontent,  prorogued  the  par- 
liament  to  the  7th  of  January. 

'^  On  that  day,  the  parliament  met  again,  and  voted  that  their 
first  worlL  should  be  to  prevent  Popery,  redress  grievances,  and 
be  secured  against  the  instruments  or  counsellors  of  these 
evils.  They  shortly  after  voted  the  Dukes  of  Buckingham  and 
Liauderdale  unfit  for  trust  about  the  king,  and  desired  their 
removal.  When  they  came  to  the  Lord  Arlington,  and  would 
have  treated  him  in  the  same  manner,  without  an  impeacbmeoty 
at  was  carried  against  that  attempt ;  and  because  the  members 
who  favoured  the  Nonconformists  were  agiunst  the  rest,  and 
helped  4>ff  Lord  Arlington,  the  rest  were  greatly  exasperated 
against  them,  and  reported  that  they  did  it  because  he  had  fur^^ 
thered  the  Nonconformists'  licenses  for  tolerated  preaching. 

^  The  3d  of  February  vras  a  public  fast  against  Popery,  the 
first  which  I  remember,  beside  the  anniversary  fasts,  which  bad 
ever  been  since  this  parliament  was  called,  which  had  now  sat 
longer  than  that  called  the  Long  (Parliament.  The  preachers, 
Dr.  Cradock  and  Dr.  Whitchcot,  meddled  but  little  with  that 
business,  and  did  not  please  them  as  Dr.  Stillingfleet  had  done; 
who  greatly  animated  them  and  all  the  nation  against  Popery, 
by  his  open  and  diligent  endeavours  for  the  Protestant  cause. 

'^  During  this  session,  the  Earl  of  Orrery  <^  desired  me  to  draw 
him  up,  in  brief,  the  terms  and  means  which  I  thought  would 
satisfy  the  Nonconformists,  so  far  as  to  unite  us  ail  against 
Popery;  professing  that  he  met  with  many  great  men  that  were 
much  for  it,  and  particularly  the  new  lord  treasurer,  Sir  Thomas 
Osbom,  afterwards  created  Lord  Danby,*  and  Dr.  Moriey,  bishop 
of  Winchester,  who  vehemently  professed  his  desires  of  it.  Dr. 
Fulwood,  and  also  divers  others,  had  been  with  me  to  the  like 
purpose,  testifying  the  said  bishop's  resolution  herein*  I  wished 
them  all  to  tell  him  from  me,  that  he  had  done  so  much  to  the 

*  Formerly  Lord  BroghiU,  under  whicb  title  he  is  generally  spoken  of  ny 
Baxter,  and  mber  writers  of  that  period.  He  was  a  very  distinguished  roan, 
«ad  probably  sincerely  .desirous  on  this  occasion  to  promote  the  good  of  tlie 
countiy,  and  the  bene6t  of  the  NonconfonnistSi  to  whom  he  was  a  steady 
friend. 

*  Danby  succeeded  Cliflbrd^  on  the  fall  of  the  cabal  ministry.  He  was  not 
a  Papist  like  his  predecessor;  but  was  a  corrupt  man,  capable  of  resortinf^  to 
measures,  to  please  the  court,  which  were  most  injurious  to  the  constitution 
and  interests  of  his  country.  It  was  through  his  instrumentality,  however,  that 
the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Maiy  with  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  effected^  to 
which  circumitance  we  ultimately  ow^  the  ftavolutioBt 
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tentrary,  and  never  any  thing  this  way,  since  his  professions  of 
that  sort,  that  till  his  real  endeavours  convinced  men,  it  would 
not  be  believed  that  he  was  serious.  But  when  1  had  given  the 
Baii  of  Orrery  my  papers,  he  returned  them  me  with  Bishop 
Morley'a  strietures,  or  animadversions,  as  by  his  words  and  the 
hand^writing  I  had  reasons  to  be  confident ;  by  which  he  made 
ne  see  fully  that  all  his  professions  for  abatement  and  concord 
were  deceitful  snares,  and  that  he  intended  no  such  thing.'' ' 

Agaipyour  worthy  and  indefatigable  friend  of  peace  took  up  his 
pen,  and  devoted  no  small  attention  to  this  new  scheme  of  union. 
His  proposals.  Bishop  Morley's  strictures,  and  his  reply,  are 
given  at  large,  in  his  own  narrative ;  ^  but  it  would  be  useless 
to  trouble  the  reader  with  any  part  of  the  documents,  since 
the  whole  ended,  as  all  other  schemes  of  the  same  kind  had 
done,  in  disappointment. 

'^  A  little  after,  some  great  men  of  the  House  of  Commons 
drew  up  a  bill,  as  tending  to  our  healing,  to  take  off  our  oaths^ 
subscriptions,  and  declarations,  except  the  oath  of  supremacy, 
and  allegiance,  and  subscriptions  to  the  doctrine  of  the  church 
of  England,  according  to  the  13th  of  Elisabeth.  But  showing 
it  to  the  said  Bishop  of  Winchester,  he  caused  them  to  forbear, 
and  broke  it  $  and  instead  of  it  he  furthered  an  act,  to  take  off 
only  aueni  and  cofMen/,  and  the  renunciation  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  which  would  have  been  but  a  cunning  snare  to  make 
us  more  remediless,  and  do  no  good;  seeing  that  the  same 
things,  with  the  repeated  clauses,  would  be  still,  by  other 
continued  obligations  required,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  canon  for 
subscription,  art.  ii.,  and  in  the  Oxford  act,  for  the  oath  and  for 
confining  refusers.  It  is  credibly  averred,  that  when  most  of 
the  other  bishops  were  against  this  ensnaring  show  of  abate* 
ment,  he  told  them  in  the  house  that  had  it  been  but  to  abate  us 
a  ceremony,  he  would  not  have  spoken  in  it :  but  he  knew  that 
we  were  bound  to  the  same  tilings. still,  by  other  clauses  or 
obligations,  if  these  were  repealed. 

^*  On  February  24th,  all  these  things  were  suddenly  ended, 
the  king  early  and  unexpectedly  proroguing  the  parliament 
till  November :  whereby  the  minds  .of  both  houses  were  much 
*  troubled,  and  multitudes  greatly  .exasperated  and  alienated 
from  the  court:  of  whom  many  now  saw  that  the  leading 
bishops  had  been  the  great  causes  of  our  distractions;  but 

*  Life,  part  iU.  pp.  102*- 109.  «  Ibid.  pp.  113-^140. 
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Others  hating  the  Nonconformists  more,  were  still  as  hot  for 
prelacy  and  violence  as  ever* 

^  AU  this  while,  the  aspiring  sort  of  Conformists,  who  looked 
for  preferment,  and  the  chaplains  who  lived  in  fulness,  and 
other  malignant  factious  clergymen,  did  write  and  preach  to 
stir  up  king,  parliament,  and  others,  to  violence  and  cruelty 
against  the  liberty  and  blood  of  the  Nonconformists,  who  lived 
Quietly  by  them  in  labour  and  poverty,  and  meddled  not  with 
them*  Some  nuled  at  them  as  the  most  intolerable  villains  in 
the  world,  especially  Sam.  Parker,  who  was  jocularly  confuted* and 
detected  by  Mr*  Marvel,  a  parliament  man.  One  Hickering* 
hill,  and  others,  came  near  him  in  their  malignity ;  and  Papists 
taking  the  advantage,  set  in  and  did  the  like.  One  wrote  ,a 
'  Sober  Inquiry '  of  the  reasons  why  the  nonconformable  minis- 
ters were  still  so  valued  by  the  people,  which  was  their  grievous 
vexation,  and  pretended  many  causes ;  I  know  not  whether 
more  malignantly  or  foolishly,  which  none  could  believe  but 
strangers,  and  those  that  were  blinded  by  faction,  malignity,  or 
fiEilse  reports.^ 

"  The  Lord's-day  before  the  parliament  was  dissolved,  one  of 
these  prelatists  preached  to  them,  to  persuade  them  that  we  are 
obstinate,  and  not  to  be  tolerated  or  eased  by  any  means  but 
vengeance,  urging  them  tq  set  fire  to  the  faggot,  and  teach  us 
by  scourges  or  scorpions,  and  open  our  eyes  with  gall*  Yet 
none  of  these  will  procure  us  leave  to  publish,  or  offer  to  autho- 
rity the  reasons  of  our  nonconformity*  But  this  is  not  the 
first  proof  that  a  carnal,  worldly,  proud,  ungodly  clergy,  who 
never  were  serious  in  their  own  professed  belief,  nor  felt  the 
power  of  what  they  preach,  have  been,  in  most  ages  of  the 
church,  its  greatest  plague,  and  the  greatest  hinderers  of  holi- 
ness and  concord,  by  making  their  formalities  and  ceremonies 
the  test  of  holiness,  and  their  worldly  interest  and  domina- 
tion the  only  cement  of  concord*  Oh  how  much  hath  Satan 
done  against  Christ's  kingdom  in  the  world,  by  setting  up  pas- 
tors and. rulers  over  the  churches,  to  fight  against  Christ  in  his 
own  name  and  livery,  and  to  destroy  piety  and  peace,  by  a  pre- 
tence of  promoting  them! 

''At  this  time,  April,  1674,  God  so  much  increased  my 
languishing,  and  laid  me  so  low,  by  an  incessant  inflation  of  my 

k  See  an  account  of  the  controversy  here  referred  to,  and  of  the  behaviour 
of  Parker  and  Marvel,  iu '  Memoirs  of  Owen/  pp.  268—273* 
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head^  and  translation  of  my  great  flatulency  thither  to  the  nerves 
and  members,  increasing  for  ten  or  twelve  weeks  to  greater 
painsy  that  I  had  reason  to  think  that  my  time  on  earth 
would  not  be  long.  And,  oh !  how  good  hath  the  will  of  God 
proved  hitherto  to  me :  and  will  it  not  be  best  at  last  ?  Expe- 
rience causeth  me  say  to  his  praise,  'Great  peace  have  they 
that  love  his  law,  and  nothing  shall  offend  them ;  and  though 
my  flesh  and  heart  do  fail,  God  is  the  rock  of  my  hearty  and  my 
portion  for  ever/ 

^  Taking  it  to  be  my  duty  to  preach  while  toleration  conti- 
nued, I  removed  the  last  spring  to  London,  where  my  diseases 
increasing  for  about  half  a  year,  constrained  me  to  cease  my 
FUday's  lecture,^  and  an  afternoon's  sermon  on  the  Lord's  day 
in  my  own  house,  to  my  grief;  and  to  preach  only  one  sermon 
a  week  at  St.  James's  market-house,  where  some  had  hired  an 
inconvenient  place.  But  I  had  great  encouragement  to  labour 
there,  because  of  the  notorious  necessity  of  the  people :  for  it  was 
noted  as  the  habitation  of  the  most  ignorant,  atheistical,  and 
popisb,  about  London ;  while  the  greatness  of  the  parish  of  St. 
Martin,  made  it  impossible  for  the  tenth,  perhaps  the  twen- 
tieth person  in  the  parish,  to  hear  in  the  parish  church ;  and 
the  next  parishes,  St.  Giles  and  Clement  Danes,  were  almost  in 
the  like  case. 

''  On  July  5,  1674,  at  our  meeting  over  St.  James's  market* 
house,  God  vouchsafed  us  a  great  deliverance.  A  main  beam, 
weakened  before  by  the  weight  of  the  people,  so  cracked,  that 
three  times  they  ran  in  terror  out  of  the  room,  thinking  it  was 
falling,  but  remembering  the  like  at  St.  Dunstan's  in  the  West, 
1  reproved  their  fear  as  causeless.  But  the  next  day,  taking  up 
the  boards,  we  found  that  two  rends  were  so  great,  that  it  was  a 
wonder  of  Providence  that  the  floor  had  not  fallen,  and  the  roof 
with  it,  to  the  destruction  of  multitudes.  The  Lord  make  us 
thankful !  ^ 

'*  It  pleased  God  to  give  me  marvellous  encouragement  in  my 

'  I  tQppote  he  renewed  it  agiio,  and  continued  it,  though  perhaps  with  fre* 
l|Mat  inteiroptions,  till  1682,  when  he  finally  g^ave  it  up. 

i  On  this  occasion  Mrs.  Baxter  discovered  great  presence  of  mind.  After 
the  first  crack  was  beard,  she  went  immediately  down  stairs,  and  accosting 
the  first  person  she  met,  asked  what  was  his  profession.  He  said,  a  carpenter. 
**  Can  you  suddenly  put  a  prop  under  the  middle  of  this  beam  ?"  said  she. 
The  man  dwelt  close  by,  had  a  great  prop  ready,  suddenly  put  it  under,  while 
Che  congregation  above  knew  nothing  of  it,  but  had  its  fears  increased  by  the 
man's  knockiDg.'ilf«iiMir«  e/4fr«.  Baxter,  p.  61. 

VOL.  U  X 
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preaching  at  St.  James's.  The  crack  having  frightened  away 
most  of  the  richer  sort,  especially  the  women  ;  most  of  the  con* 
gregation  were  young  men  of  the  most  capable  age,  who  heard 
with  very  great  attention,  and  many  that  had  not  oome  to 
church  for  years,  received  so  much,  and  manifested  so  great  a 
change  (some  Papists,  and  divers  others,  returning  public  thaoka 
to  God  for  their  conversion),  as  made  >11  my  charge  and  trouble 
easy  to  me.  Among  all  the  popish,  rude,  and  ignorant  nmlti** 
tude  who  were  inhabitants  of  diose  parts,  we  had  scaree  any  thafe 
opened  their  mouths  against  us,  and  that  did  not  speak  well  of 
the  preaching  of  the  word  among  them ;  though,  when  I  fiial 
went  thither,  the  most  knowing  inhabitants  assured  me  that 
some  of  the  same  persons  wished  my  death.  Among  the  ruder 
sort,  a  common  reformation  was  notified  in  the  place>  in  their 
conversation  as  well  as  in  their  judgments. 

*^  But  Satan,  the  enemy  of  God  and  souls,  did  quickly  use 
divers  means  to  hinder  me :  by  persecution,  by  the  charges  of 
the  work,  and  by  the  troublesome  clamoun  of  some  that  were 
too  much  inclined  to  separation.  First,  a  fellow,  that  made 
a  trade  of  being  an  informer,  accused  me  to  Sir  William  Pul- 
teney,  a  justice  near,  upon  the  act  against  conveaticlea.  Sir 
William  dealt  so  wisely  and  &irly  in  the  business,  ai  frustrated 
the  informer's  first  attempts,  who  offered  his  oath  against  roe ; 
and  before  he  could  make  a  second  attempt,  Mr,  David  Lloyd, 
the  Earl  of  St.  Alban's  bailiff,  and  other  inhabitants,  so  searched 
after  the  quality  of  the  informer,  and  prosecuted  him  to  secure 
the  parish  from  the  charge  of  his  children,  as  made  him  flee,  and 
appear  no  more.  I,  who  had  been  the  first  silenced,  and  the  first 
sent  to  gaol  upon  the  Oxford  act  of  eonfinementt  was  the  first 
prosecuted  upon  the  act  of  conventicles,  after  the  parliament's 
condemning  the  king's  declaration,  and  licenses  to  preach. 

'*  Shortly  after  this,  the  storm  grew  much  greater.  The  mi^ 
nisters  of  state  had  new  consultations.  The  Duke  of  Laiider"» 
dale,  the  Lord  Treasurer,  the  EarJ  of  Danby,  the  Lord  Keeper, 
Sir  Heneage  Finch,^  Bishop  Morley,  and  Bishop  Ward,  &c.,  were 

^  Sir  Heneage  Fmcfa  was  ooe  of  ths  lesdiof  OMmbsrs  of  the  pariiasMnl 
which  retSoped  Charlet  H.^  by  whom  he  wat  nsde  ioUcitor-^nofml  Ifflme- 
dtosdj  sftwr.  Ho  bcesMS  sUomcy^general  to  1670,  sad  kird-ktspor  of  Ihf 
Croat  toal  in  1673 ;  was  raisod  to  tho  chaacoUonbip  ia  1676,  and  oiaaud 
£arl  of  Nottiafham  in  1661.  Hit  lordship  waa  properly  the  founder  of  the 
noble  famUy  of  WinchiUea.  He  poaeetsed  good  learning,  eonaiderable  elo^ 
queaooy  and  vaa,  on  the  whole,  a  respectable  public  character.  He  hinuelf 
refused  to  put  the  great  seal  to  Lord  Psaby's  psrdoa* 
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Hm  men  whoia  the  world  talked  of  as  the  doers  of  the  busiiiesa. 
The  first  thing  that  appeared,  was,  his  majesty  calling  the  bishops 
np  to  London  to  give  him  advice  what  was  to  be  done  for  the 
secvriiig  of  religion.  The  bishops,  after  divers  meetings  and 
dehye^  the  said  duke  and  lord  treasurer  being  appointed 
to  meet  with  them,  at  last  advised  the  king  to  reeall  his  li- 
censee, and  put  the  laws  in  execution,  which  was  done  by  a  pro* 
elammtion,  declaring  the  licenses  long  since  void,  and  requiring 
the  esecutioR  of  the  laws  against  Papists  (who  were  most  largely 
nentioned)  and  conventicles.  No  sooner  was  this  proclamation 
published,  but  special  informers  were  set  at  vfotk,  to  ascertain 
the  execution,  and  I  must  here  also  be  the  first  to  be  accused.''^ 

It  appears  that  Baxter,  partly  to  avoid  the  penalties  for  not 
complying  with  the  act  of  uniformity,  and  partly  for  bis  own 
lelidF^  enpbyed  an  assistant,  who  read  a  portion  of  the  church 
service  for  him  on  the  Lord's  day.  This  partial  conformity  occai^ 
sioned  many  false  reports  respecting  his  sentiments,  which  gave 
him  great  troublei  while  it  failed  to  commend  him  to  the  stiuiiiQli 
supporters  of  ecclesiastical  order. 

^  The  Separatists  gave  out  presently  that  I  had  oonformed*  and 
openly  declared  my  assent  and  consent,  &c.;  and  so  confidently 
did  they  affirm  it»  that  almost  all  the  city  believed  it.  Tbn 
pveiadsta  again  took  tb^  report  from  them,  with  their  own  will<» 
iogoeas  that  so  it  should  be,  and  reported  the  same  thing.  In 
one  episcopal  city,  they  gave  thanks  in  public  that  I  had  con^ 
formed  I  in  many  counties  their  news  was,  that  J  most  certainly 
eonformedi  and  was,  thereupon,  to  have  a  biihoprick;  which  if  I 
riioqld)  I  bad  done  foolishly  in  losing  thirteen  years  Iprdsbip 
and  piefii,  and  then  taken  it  when  I  was  dying,  This  was  di*> 
valged  by  the  Conformists,  to  fortify  th^ir  party  in  the  conceits 
of  thdr  innocencyi  and  by  the  Separatists,  in  spleen  and  quarreU 
some  aeal ;  but  confident  lying  was  too  common  with  both.  And 
yety  the  next  day,  or  the  next  day  save  one,  letters  fled  abroad^ 
on  the  contrary,  that  I  was  sent  to  gaol  for  not  conforming, 

^  While  I  was  thus  murmured  at  by  backbiters,  sectaries  and 
prelatisMj  when  the  king's  licenses  were  recalled,  I  was  the  first 
that  was  apprehended  by  warrant,  and  brought  before  the  justices 
as  a  eonventiclen  One  Keeling,™  an  ignorant  felbw,  had  got 
a  warrant,  as  bailiff  and  informer^  to  search  after  conventiclers^ 

Life,  part  m.  pp.  140— 153. 
*  Burnet  ^vts  a  long  account  of  Keeliap,  with  his  conduct  as  a  costriver 
oTplolB,  aad  an  iDibnBer,^Vol.  ii.  pp.  369*^90. 
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Papists  and  Protestants,  which  he  prosecuted  with'  great  ani- 
mosity and  violence.     Having  then  left  St.  James's,  the  lease 
of  the  house  being  out,  I  preached  only  on  Thursdays,  at  Mr. 
Turner's.    By  the  act,  it  was  required  I  should  be  judged  by 
a  justice  of  the  city  or  division  where  I  preach ;  but  be  dis- 
trained on  by  warrant  from  a  justice  of  the  division  or  county 
where  I  live.    So  that  the  preaching  place  being  in  the  city, 
only  a  city  justice  miglit  judge  me.    Keeling  went  to  many  of 
the  city  justices,  but  none  of  them  would  grant  him  a  warrant 
against  me;  he  therefore  went  to  the  justices  of  the  county, 
who  lived  near  me,  and  one,  Sir  John  Medlicot,  and  Mr.  Ben- 
net,  brother  to  Lord  Arlington,  ignorant  of  the  law  herein,  gave 
their  warrant  to  apprehend  me,  and  bring  me  before  them,  or 
some  other  of  his  majesty's  justices.    The  constable,  or  in- 
former, gave  me  leave  to  choose  what  justices  I  would  go  to. 
I  accordingly  went  with  them  to  seek  divers  of  the  best  justices, 
but  could  find  none  of  them  at  home,  and  so  spent  that  day, 
in  a  state  of  pain  and  great  weakness,  being  carried  up  and 
down  in  vain.    But  I  used  the  informer  kindly,  and  spake  that 
to  him  which  his  conscience,  though  a  very  ignorant  fellow,  did 
not  well  digest.    Hie  next  day,  I  went  with  the  constable  and 
him,  to  Sir  William  Paltenp y,  who  made  him  show  his  vrarrant, 
which  was  signed  by  Henry  Montague,  son  to  the  late  worthy 
Earl  of  Manchester,  as  bailiff  of  Westminster,  enabling  him  to 
search,  after  mass-priests  and  conventiders.    Sir  William  show- 
ed him  and  all  the  company,  from  the  act,  that  none  but  a  city 
justice  had  power  to  judge  me  for  a  sermon  preached  in  the 
city,  and  so  the  informer  was  defeated.     As  I  went  out  of 
the  house,  I  met  the  Countess  of  Warwick  and  Lady  Lucy 
Montague,  sister  to  the  said  Mr.  Henry  Montague,  and  told 
them  of  the  case  and  warrant,  who  assured  me,  that  he  whose 
hand  was  at  it,  knew  nothing  of  it ;  and  some  of  them  sent  to 
him,  and  Keeling's  warrant  was  called  in  within  two  or  three  days. 
It  proved  that  one  Mr.  Barwell,  sub-bailiff  of  Westminster,  was 
he  that  set  Keeling  on  work,  gave  him  his  warrant ;  and  told  him 
how  good  a  service  it  was  to  the  church,  and  what  he  might 
gain  by  it.    Barwell  sharply  chid  Keeling  for  not  doing  his 
work  with  me  more  skilfully.      Lord  Arlington  most  sharply 
chid  his  brother  for  granting  his  warrant ; '  and  within  a  few 
days,  Mr.  Banvell,  riding  the  circuit,  was  cast  by  his  horse,  and 
died  in  the  very  fall.     Sir  John  Medlicot  and  his  brother,  a  few 
weeks  after^  lay  both  dead  in  his  house  together.  Shortly  after 
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KediDg  Game  several  times  to  have  spoken  with  n^,  to  asH  my 
feigiveness ;  and  not  meeting  with  me,  went  to  my  friends  in 
tht  city^  with  the  same  words:  though  a  little  before,  he  had 
boasted,  how  many  hundred  pounds  he  should  have  of  the  city 
justices  for  refusing  him  justice.  At  last  he  found  me  i^thin^ 
would  have  fallen  down  on  his  knees  to  me,  and  asked  me 
earnestly  to  forgive  him.  I  asked  him  what  had  changed  his 
mind  ;  be  told  me  that  his  conscience  had  no  peace  from  the 
hour  that  he  troubled  me,  and  that  it  increased  his  disquiet, 
that  oo  justice  would  hear,  nor  one  constable  of  forty  execute 
the  warrant,  and  all  the  people  cried  out  agiunst  him ;  but  that 
which  set  it  home,  was  Mr.  Barwell's  death^  for  of  Sir  John  Med- 
licot*8  he  knew  not.  I  exhorted  the  man  to  universal  repent- 
ance^ and  reformation  of  life.  He  told  me  he  would  never  meddle 
ia  such  businesses^  or  trouble  any  man  more,  and  promised  to  live 
better  himself  than  he  had  done. 

^As  the  next  session  of  parliament  approached.  Bishop 
Morley  set  upon  the  same  course  again,  and  Bishop  Ward,  as 
Us  second  and  chief  co-agent,  joined  with  him;  so  that  they  were 
&med  to  be  the  two  bishops  that  were  for  comprehension  and 
eoneord :  none  so  forward  as  they.  At  last.  Dr.  Bates  brought 
me  a  message  from  Dr.  Tillotson^  dean  of  Canterbury,  that  he 
and  Dr«  Stillingfleet  desired  a  meeting  with  Dr.  Manton,  Dr. 
Bates,  'Mr.  Pool,  and  me,  to  treat  of  an  act  of  comprehension 
and  union ;  and  that  they  were  encouraged  to  it  by  some  lords^ 
both  spiritual  and  temporal.  We  met  to  consider  whether  such 
an  attempt  was  safe  and  prudent,  or  whether  it  was  offered  by 
some  bishc^s  as  a  snare  to  us.  I  told  them  my  opinion,  that 
experience  could  not  suffer  my  charity  to  believe  better  of  some 
of  them  ;  b.ut  as  they  knew  Dr.  Stillingfleet  and  Dr.  Tillotson 
to  be  the  likeliest  men  to  have  a  hand  in  an  agreement,  if  such 
a  thing  should  be  attempted ;  they  would  therefore  make  them- 
selves masters  of  it  to  defeat  it,  and  no  better  issue  could  be 
expected  from  them.  Yet  these  two  doctors  were  men  of  so 
much  learning,  honesty,  and  interest,  that  I  took  it  as  our  duty 
to  accept  the  offer,  and  to  try  with  them  how  far  we  could 
agree,  and  whether  they  would  promise  us  secrecy,  unless  it 
eame  to  maturity,  when  it  might  be  further  notified  by  consent. 
I  thought  that  we  might  hope  for  success  with  these  two  men  ; 
and,  in  time,  it  might  be  some  advantage  to  our  desired  unity, 
that  our  terms  were  such  as  they  consented  to."  ° 

■  Life,  part  iti.  pp.  154—157. 
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It  18  irksomi  to  record  these  cionstantly  recurring  Bchemes  of 
comprehension  and  union,  from  which  nothing  whatever  te^ 
suited.  Tillotson  and  Stillingfleet  appear  to  have  bten  sincere^ 
while  neither  Mbrley  nor  Ward  was  so  $  and  thus,  after  Various 
meetings  and  discussions,  Baxter,  who  had  taken  the  trouble  of 
drawing  up  a  '*  Henling  Act,''  and  several  petitions  or  addressea 
to  the  king,  which  were  never  used,  was  left  only  with  the  eom«- 
fort  of  refiectitig  that  he  had  conscientiously  sought  that  p^aee, 
which  others  either  wanted  the  will  or  the  power  to  promote* 

"  While  the  said  two  bishops  Were  flraudulently  seeming  to  set 
us  in  this  treaty,  their  cause  required  them  outwardly  to  pniteiid 
that  they  Would  not  have  me  troubled ;  but  I  was  still  the  first 
that  was  hunted  after  and  persecuted.  For  even  while  I  was  in 
this  treaty,  the  infbrmers  of  the  city,  set  on  work  by  the  bishops^ 
were  watching  my  preaching,  and  contriving  to  load  me  with 
divers  convictions  and  fines  at  once.  They  found  an  alderman* 
justice,  even  in  the  ward  where  I  preached^  fit  for  their  design, 
one  Sir  Tliomas  t)avis,  who  understood  not  the  law,  but  was 
ready  to  serve  the  prelates  in  their  own  way.  Tb  him,  oath  was 
made  against  me,  and  the  place  where  I  preached,  for  two  ser- 
mons, which  came  to  threescore  pounds  fine  to  me,  and  four* 
score  to  the  owner  of  the  place  whfere  we  Cissembled ;  but  I  only, 
was  sought  after  and  prosecuted. 

*^  The  execution  of  these  laws,  which  were  to  ruin  us  for 
preaching,  was  so  much  against  the  hearts  of  the  citizens,  that 
scarcely  any  could  be  found  to  execute  them^  Though  the  cor- 
poration oath  and  declaration  had  new  moulded  the  city,  and  alL 
the  corporations  of  the  land,  except  a  few,  such  as  Taunton^ 
Which  Were  entirely  dissolved  by  it,  the  aldermen  were,  for 
the  most  part,  utterly  averse  to  such  employment;  so  that^ 
whenever  an  informer  came  to  them,  though  they  forfeited  a 
hundred  pounds  every  time  they  reflised  to  execute  their  o^ce^ 
some  shifted  out  of  the  way,  and  some  plainly  denied  and  re- 
pulsed the  accusers,  and  one  was  sued  for  it.  Alderman  Fordi 
got  an  informer  bound  to  his  behaviour,  for  breaking  in  Upon 
him  in  his  chamber,  against  his  will.  Two  fellows,  called  Stroud 
and  Marshall,  became  the  general  informers  in  the  city*  In  all 
London,  notwithstanding  that  the  third  parts  of  those  great 
fines  might  be  given  the  informer^,  very  few  could  be  found  to 
do  it :  and  those  two  were  presently  fallen  upon  by  their  cra- 
ters on  purpose.  Marshall  was  laid  in  the  YHompter  for  debty 
where  he  remained  for  a  considerable  time  f  but  Stroud,  keeping 
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*a  eoCee^-houBe^  was.  not  so  deep  in  debt,  and  was  bailed.  Had 
a  stranger  of  another  land  come  into  London^  and  seen  five  or 
six  poor.  Ignorant,  sorry  fellows,  unworthy  to  have  been  inferior 
servants  to  an  ordinary  gentleman,  hunting  and  insulting  even 
the  ancient  aldermen,  and  the  lord  mayor  himself,  and  all  the 
lewrend,  faithful  ministers  that  were  ejected ;  while  eighty*nine 
churches  were  destroyed  by  the  fire ;  and,  in  many  parishes,  the 
chucehes  yet  standing,  could  not  hold  a  sixth  or  tenth  part  of 
the  people,  yet  those  that  preached  for  nothing  were  prosecuted 
to  utter  ruin,  with  such  unwearied  eagerness,  sure  he  would 
jMve  wmideTCMl  what  these  prelates  and  prosecutors  were^  It  may 
convince  us  that  the  designation  lidfi6ku  (false  accusers),  given  in 
Scripture  to  some,  is  not  unmeet,  when  men  pretending  to  be  tho 
ftibers  of  the  church,  dare  turn  loose  half-a-dozen  paltry,  silly 
Allows,  that  know  not  what  they  do,  to  be  to  so  many  thousand 
■ober  men,  as  wolves  among  the  sheep,  to  the  distraction  of 
such  a  city,  and  the  disturbance  of  so  many  thousands  for  wor* 
shipping  God«  How  lively  doth  this  tell  us,'  that  Satan,  the 
prince  of  the  aerial  powers,  worketh  in  the  children  of  disobe« 
dienee  $  and  that  his  kingdom  on  earth  is  kin  to  hel(|  as  Christ's 
kingdom  is  to  heaven  1 

^  When  I  understood  that  the  design  was  to  ruin  me,  by  heap* 
ing  up  convictions,  before  I  was  heard  to  speak  for  myself,  I 
went  to  Sir  Thomas  Davu,  and  told  him,  that  I  undertook  to 
prove  I  broke  not  the  law,  and  desired  him  that  he  would  pass 
no  judgment  till  I  had  spoken  fpr  myself  before  my  accusers** 
But  I  found  him  so  ignorant  of  the  law,  as  to  be  Ailly  persuaded 
tiiat  if  the  informers  did  but  swear  in  general  that  I  kept  an  un-« 
lawfiil  meeting  on  pretence  of  a  religious  exercise  in  other 
manner  than  according  to  the  liturgy  and  practice  of  the  church 
of  England,  he  was  bound  to  take  this  general  oath  for  proof, 
and  to  record  a  judgment ;  so  that  the  accusers  were  indeed  the 
judges,  and  not  he.  I  told  him  that  any  lawyer  would  soon  tell 
him  the  contrary,  and  that  he  was  judge  whether  by  particular 
proof  they  made  good  their  general  accusation,  as  in  case  a 
man  be  accused  of  felony  or  treason,  it  is  not  enough  that  men 
swear  that  he  is  a  felon  or  traitor,  they  must  name  what  the 
act  was,  and  prove  him  guilty.  Though  I  was  at  charge  in 
feeing  counsellors  to  convince  him  and  others,  yet  I  could  not 
persuade  him  out  of  his  mistake.  I  told  him  that  if  this  were 
so,  any  two  such  fellows  might  defame  and  bring  to  fines  and 
punishment  himself  and  all  the  magistrates  and  parliament  men 
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themselires,  and  all  that  meet  in  the  parish  churches^  and  they 
would  have  no  remedy.  At  last,  he  told  me  that  he  would  consult 
"with  other  aldermen  at  the  sessions,  and  they  would  go  one  way. 
When  the  sessions  came,  I  went  to  Guildhall,  and  again  desired 
that  I  might  be  heard  before  I  was  judged;  but  though  the  other 
aldermen,  save  two  or  three,  were  against  such  doings,  I  could 
not  prevail  with  him ;  but  professing  great  kindness,  he  then  laid 
all  on  Sir  John  Howell,  the  recorder,  saying  that  it  was  his 
judgment,  and  he  must  follow  his  advice.  I  requested  him,  and 
Sir  Thomas  Allan,  to  desire  the  recorder  that  I  might  be  heard 
before  I  was  judged,  and  as  it  must  pass  by  his  judgment, 
that  he  would  hear  me  speak ;  but  I  could  not  procure  it,  as  the 
recorder  would  not  speak  with  me«  When  I  saw  their  resolu- 
tion, I  told  Sir  Thomas  Davis,  if  I  might  not  be  heard,  I  would 
record  to  posterity  the  injustice  of  his  judgment.  But  I  per- 
ceived that  he  had  already  made  the  record,  though  he  had  not 
yet  given  it  in  to  the  sessions.  At  last,  upon  consultation  with 
his  leaders,  he  granted  me  a  hearing,  and  three  of  the  informers 
that  had  sworn  against  me  met  me  at  his  house."  ® 
•  At  this  meeting,  Baxter  was  charged  by  the  informers  with 
preaching  in  an  unconsecrated  place,  with  being  a  Nonconfor- 
mist, and  with  not  using  the  common  prayer.  These  accusations 
he  met  in  such  a  way  as  confounded  the  informers  and  perplexed 
the  alderman,  who  accordingly  suspended  his  vrarrant  to  distrain. 
'*  In  the  mean  time,  the  parliament  met  on  the  13th  <tf  April, 
1675,  and  fell  first  on  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale,  renewing  their 
desire  to  the  king,  to  remove  him  from  all  public  employment  and 
trust.  His  chief  accusing  witness  was  Burnet,  late  public  professor 
of  theology  at  Glasgow,  who  said  that  he  asked  him  whether  the 
Scotish  army  would  come  into  England,  when  Lauderdale  replied, 
that  if  the  dissenting  Scots  should  rise,  an  Irish  army  should 
cut  their  throats,  &c.  But  because  Burnet  had  lately  magnified 
the  said  duke,  in  an  epistle  before  a  published  book,  many 
thought  his  testimony  now  to  be  more  unsavoury  and  revenge- 
ful ;  every  one  judging  as  he  was  affected,  p    But  the  king  sent 

•  life,  put  ill.  pp.  Ids,  166. 

9  Baxter  refers  here  to  BUbop  Burnet*!  '  Vindicatbo  of  the  Aatbority  and 
Constitution  of  the  Church  of  Scotland/  12nio,  1673,  which  is  dedicated  to 
the  duke,  who  was  then  the  king^'s  commissioner  for  Scotland.  Burnet  him- 
self, was  at  the  time  professor  of  theology  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  The 
dedication  is  abundantly  fulsome  and  adulatory.  The  duke's  ''  patroctny," 
the  author  very  earnestly  implores.  The  style  of  this  document  h  not  much 
la  harmony  with  the  character  which  Burnet  afterwardi  gave  of  the  duke^ 
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them  answer^  that  die  words  were  spoken  before  his  late  act  of 
pardon^  which,  if  he  should  violate,  it  might  cause  jealousies  in 
his  subjects,  that  he  might  do  so  also  by  the  act  of  indemnity. 

''  Their  next  assault  was  against  the  lord  treasurer,  the  Earl 
of  Danby,  who  found  more  friends  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  at  last  acquitted  him.  But  the  great  work  was  in  the 
Hoose  of  Lords,  where  an  act  was  brought  in  to  impose  such  an 
oath  on  lords,  commons,  and  magistrates,  as  was  imposed  by 
the  Oxford  act  of  confinement  on  ministers,  and  like  the  corpo* 
ration  oath ;  of  which  more  anon.  It  was  now  supposed  that 
the  brinpng  of  the  parliament  under  this  oath  and  test,  was 
the  great  work  which  the  house  had  to  perform.  The  sum  of 
it  was,  that  none  commissioned  by  the  king  may  be  by  anna 
resfsted,  and  that  none  must  endeaYour  any  alteration  of 
the  government  of  church  or  state.  Many  lords  spake  vehe- 
mently against  it,  as  destructive  to  the  privileges  of  their  house, 
which  should  vote  freely,  and  not  be  pre-obliged  by  an  oath 
to  the  prelates.  The  Lord  Treasurer,  the  Lord  Keeper,  irith 
Bishop  Morley,  and  Bishop  Ward,  were  the  great  speiikers  for 
it;  and  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  Lord  HoUis,  Lord  Halifax, 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  the  cbiel 
speakers  against  it ;  they  that  were  for  it  being  the  major  part, 
many  of  the  rest  entered  their  protestation  against  it. 

''The  protesting  lords  having  many  days  striven  against  the 
test,  and  being  outvoted,  attempted  to  join  to  it  an  oath  for 
honesty  and  conscience,  in  these  words :  '  I  do  swear,  that  I 
will  never  by  threats,  injunctions,  promises,  or  invitations,  by  or 
from  any  person  whatsoever,  nor  from  the  hopes  or  prospects  of 
any  gift,  place,  office,  or  trust  whatever,  give  my  vote,  other 
than  according  to  my  opinion  and  conscience,  as  I  shall  be  truly 
and  really  persuaded  upon  the  debate  of  any  business  in  parlia* 
ment.'  But  the  bishops  on  their  side  did  cry  it  down,  and  cast 
it  out. 

''  The  disbating  of  this  test,  did  more  weaken  the  interest 

ftc.*-Ha«l.  vol.  i.  pp.  142—144.  I  suspect  the  bishop  himself  did  DOt  re^rd 
tkb  pabncation  as  mdod;  the  wisest  things  he  ever  lUd.  In  his  *  Own  Times/ 
however^  he  explains  the  circumstaoccs  io  which  he'  appeared  afainst  the 
4nkt,  and  defends  himself  a^inst  the  charge  of  ingratitude  or  reTenge.— 
vol.  i.  pp*  123—125.  Bishop  Burnet  acknowledged  to  Calamy  that  **  if  he  had 
any  aci|naintance  with  serious,  vital  religion^  it  was  owing  to  his  reading 
Baiter's  practical  works  in  his  younger  days.  These  works  he  greatly  ex* 
lolled,  saying  many  handsome  things  of  Baxter  and  his  writings  ;  but  ex* 
pressed  bis  dislike  of  the  multitude  of  his  dittinctioos."— CMuny't  Own  £«/#« 
voL  L  pw468. 
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and  reputation  oF  the  bisliope  with  the  nobles,  th«i  any  thii% 
Ahat  ever  befell  them  after  the  king  came  in :  8o  much  doth  un* 
qniet  orer*doing  tend  to  undoing*  The  Lords»  that  would  not 
hate  heard  a  Nonconformist  say  half  so  much,  when  it  came 
,to  be  their  own  case,  did  long  and  vehemently  plead  against 
that  oalh  and  declaration  being  imposed  upon  them,  which 
they,  with  the  Commons,  had  before  imposed  upon  others. 
They  exercised  so  much  liberty,  for  many  days  together,  in  op» 
posing  the  bishops,  and  by  free  and  bold  speeches  against  their 
test,  as  greatly  turned  to  the  bishops'  disparagement.  The 
fieri  of  Shaftesbury,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the  Barl  of 
Bristol,^  the  Marquis  of  Winchester,  the  Earl  of  Salisbury, 
Lord  Hollis,  Lord  Halifax,  and  the  Lord  of  Aylesbury,  dis* 
tinguished  themselves  in  the  debate ;  which  set  the  tongues  of 
«aen  at  so  much  liberty,  that  the  common  talk  was  against  the 
^bishops.  It  was  said  there  were  so  few  among  the  bishops,  able 
to  speak  to  purpose,  Bishop  Morley^  of  Winchester^  and  Bishop 
.Ward,  of  Salisbury,  being  their  chief  speakers,  that  they  grew 
v6ry  low,  even  as  to  the  reputation  of  their  parts. 

*'  At  last,  though  the  test  was  carried  by  the  minority,  those 
who  were  against  it,  prevailed  to  make  so  great  an^alteratfen  of 
jt  as  made  it  quite  another  thing,  and  turned  it  to  the  greatest 
disadvantage  of  the  bishops,  and  the  greatest  accommodation  of 
the  cause  of  the  Nonconformists,  of  any  thing  that  this  parlia- 
•ment  ever  did,  for  they  reduced  it  to  these  words  of  a  declarao 
lion  and  an  oath. 

''  *  I,  A«  Bk,  do  declate  that  it  is  not  lawfiil,  on  any  pretence 
whatsoever,  to  take  arms  against  the  king ;  and  that  I  do  abhor 
that  traitorous  position  of  taking  arms  by  his  authority  Ugaiost 
hk  person,  or  against  those  that  are  commissioned  by  him  act 
cording  to  law,  in  time  of  rebellion  and  war,  in  acting  in  pur? 
suance  of  such  commission.' 

4  Bristol  wai  a  Roman  Catholic,  bat  appears  to  hare  opposed  Ais  bUl  oa 
■ineh  the  same  grouDds  with  the  Protestant  dissenters.  He  eonsidered  that 
it  endangered  the  constitution  and  interests  of  the  country. — JU^pm^  vol.  ii. 
p.  S70. 

'  The  deelaration  originally  proposed,  was  as  folbws  :>--*'  I,  A.  B.,  dode* 
•tare,  that  it  is  not  lawful^  upon  any  pretence  whatever,  to  take  op  arms 
against  the  kinf  %  and  that  I  do  abhor  that  traitorous  posldoa  of  takini^  ams 
by  his  authority,  a^nst  his  person,  or  afainst  those  who  are  coniniissioncd 
by  him,  in  pursuance  of  such  commission  ;  and  I  do  swear  that  I  wUl  not,  at 
any  time,  endeavour  the  alteration  of  the  government,  either  in  chureh  or 
state— So  help  me  GoAr^L^ke't  fVm-hi^  vol.  x.  p.  213.  The  modifyin|( 
^ttfees  fittdly  introduced,  did  not  alter  the  spirit  or  principle  of  the  measore^ 
but  rendered  the  oath  ambiguouS|  and  thus  so  far  extracted  its  poison.  .         * 
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^^ly  A»  B41  do  swear  that  I  will  not  endeav<ni)r  hxi  alteritiotf 
9I  the  Protestant  religion  now  established  by  law  in  the  chureb 
of  England;  nor  will  I  endeavour  any  alteration  in  the  gorem^ 
ment  of  this  kingdom  in  church  or  state^  as  it  is  by  law  ista* 
Wished/  " " 

Baxter  mentions  that  the  Noheonformists  Would  haw  tak^a 
this  deelmration  and  oath^  had  they  .been  tiered  theiAi  instead 
of  the  Oxford  oath>  the  subscription  for  co&formityi  and  the 
sorporation  and  vestry  declarattoase  But  the  argumetttSi  by 
which  he  endeavoured  to  prove  the  lawfulness  of  taking  themi 
though  they  were  doubtless  satisfactory  to  his  own  nmdi  saivottr 
more  of  the  subtlety  of  the  schoolmen)  than  of  Christian  sin« 
pttcityk  By  the  same  mode  of  rissonihgi  it  would  be  iraay  to 
ihow  the  lawfulness  of  the  liikost  unjust  and  Idiaurd  pnK»ediiig«i 
or  of  submission  to  the  grossest  outragen  to  ttte  rig^hls  and 
liberties  of  men.* 

>  ''  While  this  discussion  was  carrying  on  in  the  Houae  of 
Lords,  and  five  hundred  pounds  vOt»l  ti>  be  the  penalty  of  the 
refusers  of  the  tost^  before  it  ooUld  come  to  the  CommMSi  a  dif- 
fevence  took  place  between  the  Lords  and  Commons  abttut  their 
prifikg^*  This  vm  occasioned  by  two  iuits  tfiaC  were  biought 
before  the  Lords^  in  which  two  member  of  the  GomasOnS 
were  pwrties^  whioh  led  the  Commons  to  send  to  the  Tower  Sir 
John  Faggy  one  of  their  members^  for  appearing  at  the  LotiB* 
bar  without  their  consent^  and  four  counsdlorsi  Sir  John 
Churchill^  Seijeant  Pemberton,  Serjeant  Pecke^  and  another^  for 
pleading  there.  This^  the  Lords  voted  illegd^  and  that  they 
•honld  be  released.  Sir  John  Robinson^  lieutenant  of  tfia  Towei^ 
obeyed  thfe  Commons ;  for  which  the  Lords  voted  him.  to  be  i 
deliaqnent ;  and  to  far  went  they  in  daily  voting  at  eaoh  otheri 
diat  Uie  king  was  fidn  to  prorogue  the  parliamenty  from  June 

^  life,  t«rt  lil  pp.  W,  iS8. 

aiisl<bm  at  thig  time  diicovervd  bis  wonted  scttvity  ia  bitatiiig  out  sepa- 
ratifts  from  the  church  of  Eo^aud.  Calamy  has  presenred  another  circular 
letter  from  him,  addressed  to  the  bishops  of  the  province  of  Canterbury,  en- 
joittiDf  them  td  make  returns  of  the  number  of  persons  in  their  dioceses,  of 
all  I^fHih  recttsanta,  and  *<  what  number  of  other  dissetatera  were  ia  each 
parish*  of  what  sect  soever,  which  either  obstinately  refuse*  or  wholly  absent 
themselves  from  the  commuDion  of  the  church  of  England,  at, such  times  as 
they  are  by  law  required." — Qilamy*«  Abridgment,  vol.  i.  p.  345. 

*  A  fuU  and  admirable  account  of  th(  memorable  debate  on  this  bill  in  the 
Bouse  of  Lords,  is  given  by  Locke,  in  bis  letter  to  a  person  of  quality ;  in 
which*  availing  bimf^elf  of  the  intimacy  he  enjoyed  with  Lord  Shaftesbury,  h^ 
opens  ihe  secret  springs  of  several  of  the  measures  theh  proposed.— X<KrAe'f 
mrk$^  wk  X.  pp.  240— 246|  edit.  1812. 
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the  9th  till  October  the  13th;  there  appearing  no  hope  of  reoon- 
cUiiig  them,  which  rejoiced  many  that  they  roae  without  doing 
further  harm/' " 

The  debate  on  this  celebrated  bill,  commonly  called  ^'  the 
Bishops'  Test/'  on  account  of  their  united  zeal  for  its  accom- 
plishment, lasted  five  days,  before  it  was  committed  to  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  house.  It  was  afterwards  debated  sixteen 
or  seventeen  whole  days ;  the  house  sometimes  sitting  from 
morning  till  midnight.  After  it  passed  the  committee  in  the 
manner  described  by  Baxter,  the  grand  contest  arose  between 
the  two  houses  about  their  privileges,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  king  was  obliged  to  prorogue  the  parliament,  so  that  the 
bill  was  never  reported  to  the  house  by  the  committee.  Its 
defeat  was  generally  ascribed  chiefly  to  Lord  Shaftesbury,  who 
was  at  the  head  of  the  country  party,  and  who  was,  in  private, 
greatly  assisted  by  John  Locke/  In  this  manner  did  Pirovi- 
denee  defeat  that  unjust  attempt  to  injure  the  rights  and  liber- 
ties of  the  people  of  England. 

^*  Keeling,  the  informer,  being  commonly  detested  for. 
prosecuting  me,  was  cast  into  gaol  for  debt,  and  wrote 
to  me  to  endeavour  his  deliverance,  which  I  did.  A  while 
before,  another  of  the  chief  informers  of  the  city  and  my 
accuser,  Marshall,  died  in  the  Compter,  where  his  creditors 
laid  him,  to  keep  him  from  doing  more  harm;  yet  did 
not  the  bbhops  change  or  cease.  Two  more  informers 
were  set  on  work,  who  first  assaulted  Mr.  Case's  meeting, 
and  next  got  in  as  hearers  into  Mr.  Read's  meeting,  where 
I  was  preaching.  When  they  would  have  gone  out  to  fetch 
jusUces,  for  they  were  known,  the  doors  were  locked  to 
keep  them  in  till  I  had  done;  and  one  of  them,  supposed  to 
be  sent  firom  Fulham,  stayed  weeping.  Yet  went  they  straight 
to  the  justices,  and  the  week  following  heard  me  agun,  as 
informers,  at  my  lectures ;  but  I  heard  nothing  more  of  their 
accusation. 

^'  Sir  Thomas  Davis,  notwithstanding  all  his  warnings  and 
confessions,  sent  his  warrants  to  a  justice  of  the  division  where 
I  dwelt^  to  distrain  on  me,  upon  two  judgments,  for  fifty  pounds, 
for  preaching  my  lecture  in  New-street.^  Some  Conformists  are 

•  Life,  part  iti.  p.  171.  '  Lord  King's  <  Life  of  Locke,'  p.  37. 

r  When  the  warraott  were  issued  by  Sir  Thomas  Davis,  Baxter  says,  '<  My 
wife  did,  without  any  repinini^,  encourage  me  to  undergo  the  loss,  and  did 
lierMlf  take  the  trouble  of  removing  and  hiding  my  library  awhile  (many 
soorss  of  books  being  so  lost),  and  after^  to  give  it  awayi  bandJUe,  some  to 
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paid  to  the  value  of  twenty  pounds  a  sermon  for  their  preachings' 
and  I  ihnst  pay  twenty  pounds,  and  forty  pounds,  a  sermon,  for 
preaching  for  nothing.  O,  what  pastors  hath  the  church  of 
En^and,  who  think  it  worth  their  unwearied  labours,  and  all 
the  odium  which  they  contract  from  the  people,  to  keep  such  as 
I  am  from  preaching  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  to  undo  us  for  it 
as  frur  aa  they  are  able ;  though  these  many  years  they  do  not, 
for  they  cannot  accuse  me  for  one  word  that  ever  I  preached, 
nor  one  action  else  that  I  have,  done ;  while  the  greatest  of  the 
bbhops  preach  not  three  a  year  themselves ! 

^  The  dangerous  crack  over  die  market-house,  at  St.  James's, 
put  many  upon  desiring  that  I  had  a  larger  and  safer  place  for 
meeting;  and  though  myown  dulness,  and  great  backwardness  to 
troublesome  business,  made  me  very  averse  to  so  great  an  under* 
taking,  judging  that  it  being  in  the  face  of  die  court,  it  would 
never  be  endured,  yet  the  great  and  incessant  importunity  of 
many,  out  of  a  fervent  desire  of  the  good  of  souls,  did  constrain 
me  to  undertake  it*  When  it  was  almost  finished,  in  Oxenden- 
street,  Mr.  Henry  Coventry,  one  of  his  majesty's  principal  secre- 
taries, who  had  a  house  joining  to  it,  and  was  a  member  of 
parliament,  spake  twice  against  it  in  the  parliament,  but  no  one 
seconded  him."  ■ 

For  the  building  of  this  place  he  received  considerable  sub* 
scriptions  from  a  number  of  respectable  and  wealthy  persons. 
Among  the  most  distinguished  of  these  were.  Lady  Armine,  Sir 
John  Maynard,  Sir  James  Langham ;  the  Countesses  of  Clare, 
Tyrconnel,  and  Warwick,  the  Ladies  Clinton,  Hollis,  Richards^ 
and  Fitsjames ;  Mr.  Hambden  ;  Alderman  Ashurst,  &c. 

By  the  seal  and  influence  of  his  wife,  another  place  was  built 
in  Bloomsbury  for  Mr.  Read,  in  which  Baxter  engaged  to  help 
him  occasionally :  but  he  was  still  doomed  to  be  harassed  and 
hunted  by  his  persecutors.  The  following  is  a  painful  statement 
of  what  he  endured ;  while  it  supplies  an  interesting  illustration 
of  the  kindness  of  Providence  which  he  experienced,  as  well  aa 
of  the  happy  state  of  his  mind  : 

^  I  was  so  long  wearied  with  keeping  my  doors  shut  against 
them  that  came  to  distrain  on  my  goods  for  preaching,  that  I 
was  fain  to  go  from  my  house,  and  to  sell  all  my  goods,  and  to 

New  Eof  land,  and  the  most  at  hornet  to  avoid  dUtrainiof  on  tbem."-- lilft* 
wmn  •fMr$»  Iktieter^  p.  70.  It  appean  that  b«  tent  valuable  preieott  of  bovks 
to  Hanrard  Collef  c. 
•Llfeipartiii.  pp.  17U 
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bide  my  library  iirtt,  and  afterwards  to  sell  it  $  id  tbatif  books 
had  been  my  treasure  (and  I  valued  little  more  on  earth),  I  had 
now  been  without  a  treasure.  For  about  twelve  years,  1  was 
driven  a  hundred  miles  from  them ;  and  when  I  had  paid  dear  for 
the  carriage,  after  two  or  three  years,  I  was  forced  to  sell  them. 
The  prelates,  to  hinder  me  from  preaching,  deprived  me  also  of 
these  private  comforts ;  but  God  saw  that  they  were  my  snare» 
We  brought  nothing  into  this  world,  and  we  must  carry  nothing 
out.    The  loss  is  very  tolerable. 

*'  I  was  the  more  willing  to  part  with  goods,  books,  and  all, 
that  I  might  have  nothing  to  be  distrained,  and  so  go  on  to 
preach}  and  accordingly  removing  my  dwelling  to  the  new 
ehapel  which  I  had  built,  I  purposed  to  venture  to  preach  in  it, 
there  being  forty  thousand  persons  in  the  parish,  as  is  supposed, 
more  than  can  hear  in  the  parish  church,  who  have  no  plaoe  to 
go  to  for  God's  public  worship}  so  that  I  set  not  up  church 
against  church,  but  preached  to  those  that  must  else  have  had 
none.  When  I  had  preached  there  but  once,  a  resolution  was 
taken  to  surprise  me  the  next  day,  and  send  me  for  six  months 
to  the  common  gaol,  upon  the  act  for  the  Oxford  oath.  Not 
knowing  this,  it  being  the  hottest  part  of  the  year,  I  agreed  to 
go  for  a  few  weeks  into  the  country,  twenty  miles  off;  but  the 
night  before  I  should  go,  I  felt  so  ill,  that  I  was  fain  to  send  to 
disappoint  both  the  coach  and  my  intended  companion,  Mr. 
Sylvester,  When  I  was  thus  fully  resolved  to  stay,  it  pleased 
God,  after  the  ordinary  coach  hour,  that  three  men,  from  three 
parts  of  the  city,  met  at  my  house,  accidentally,  just  at  the  same 
time,  abnoet  to  a  minute  |  of  whom,  if  any  one  had  not  been 
th^r^,  I  had  not  gone  $  viz.,  the  coachman  again  lo  urge  me, 
Mr.  Sylvester,  whom  1  had  put  off,  and  Dr.  Cox,  y^o  compelled 
me,  and  told  me  he  would,  else,  carry  me  into  the  eoaeb.  It 
proved  a  special,  roercifol  providence  of  God)  for,  after  one  week 
of  languishing  and  pain,  I  had  nine  weeks'  greater  ease  than  ever 
I  expected  in  this  world,  and  greater  comfort  in  my  work.  For 
my  good  friend,  Richard  Beresford,  esq.,  clerk  of  the  Exchequer^ 
whose  importunity  drew  me  to  his  house,  spared  no  cost»  labour^ 
or  kindness,  for  my  health  or  service."  « 

The  extraordinary  variety  of  Baxter's  diseases,  the  enume^ 
ration  of  which  follows  this  passage,  would  be  any  thing  but 
entertainment  to  the  reader:  suffice  it  to  say,  that  he  was,  for 
many  years,  a  living  wonder  to  himself,  and  to  those  who  were 

f  Life,  part  Ui.  p.  172, 
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with  hb  ccmdition*  It  it  ainaaing  how  lie  could 
exist,  aod  still  more  wonderful  how  he  was  capable  of  the  un^ 
ceasing  labour  in  public  or  in  writing,  in  which  he  was  engaged. 
Though  ^*  in  deaths  oft/'  he  prosecuted,  with  unremitting  and 
growing  ardour,  the  service  of  his  Master,  and  the  salvation  of 
his  feIlow-<or6atures, 

^  Being  driven  from  home,  and  having  an  old  license  yet  in 
foro^  by  the  countenance  of  that,  and  the  great  industry  of  Mn 
Beresford,  I  had  leave  and  invitation  for  ten  Lord's  days,  to 
preach  in  the  parish  churches  round  about.  The  first  parish  that 
I  preached  in,  after  thirteen  years'  ejection  and  prohibition^  was 
Rickmersworth,  after  that  at  Sarrat,  at  King's  Langley,  at 
Chesbanif  4t  Chalford,  at  Amersham,  ud  that  often  twice  a 
day.  Those  heard,  who  had  not  come  to  church  for  seven  yeers ) 
and  two  or  three  thousand  heard,  where  scarcely  an  hundred  we» 
wont  to  come,  and  with  so  much  attention  and  willingness  as 
gave  me  very  great  hopes  that  I  never  spake  to  them  in  vain } 
thus  soul  and  body  had  these  special  mercies* 

^'  But  the  censures  of  men  pursued  me  as  before  i  the  envious 
sort  of  the  prelatists  accused  me,  as  if  I  had  intruded  into  the 
parish  churches  too  boldly,  and  without  authority.  The  quar« 
relsome  Sectaries,  or  Separatists,  did,  in  London,  speak  against 
me,  tor  drawing  people  to  the  parish  churches  and  the  liturgy, 
and  many  gave  out  that  I  did  conform*  All  my  days,  no* 
thing  hath  been  charged  on  me  as  crimes,  so  much  as  my  cost*  • 
liest  and  greatest  duties.  But  the  pleasing  of  Ood^  and  saving 
iouls^  will  pay  for  all. 

^^  The  country  about  Rickmersworth,  abounding  with  Quakers^ 
because  W*  Penn,  their  captdn,  dwelleth  there,  I  was  desirous 
that  the  poor  people  should  once  hear  what  wa%  to  be  said  for 
their  recovery,  which  coming  to  Mr.  Penn's  ears,  he  was  for* 
ward  to  a  meeting,  where  we  continued  speaking  to  two  rooms 
full  of  people,  fasting,  from  ten  o'clock  till  five.^  One  lord, 
two  knights,  and  four  conformable  ministers,  beside  others,  being 
present;  some  all  the  time,  some  part.    The  success  gave  me 

^  No  Account  of  this  meeting  hts  been  printed,  as  far  as  is  known  to  me ;  but 
parttif  the  corretpoadence  between  Penn  and  Baxter  remains.  From  the  let* 
ters  of  Penn  it  appears  that  Baxter  proposed  the  meeting,  to  which  Penn  ae* 
ceded*  A  second  meetiug  appears  to  have  been  demanded*  but  docs  not  seem 
to  bave  taken  place.  Peon's  lan^ai^e  to  Baxter,  in  two  of  his  letters,  is  very 
abosive.  He  tells  him,  "  I  perceive  the  scurvy  of  the  mind  is  thy  distemper  ^ 
and  I  fear  it  is  incurable.  1  had  rather  be  Socrates  at  the  day  of  judgment, 
than  Richard  Baxter,".   Ja  the  last  letter,  however,  he  speaks  io  a  much  more 
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cause  to  believe  that  it  was  not  labour  lost :  an  account  of  the 
conference  may  be  published  ere  long,  if  there  be  cause.^ 

*'  While  this  was  my  employment  in  the  country,  my  friends 
at  home  had  got  one  Mr.  Seddon,  a  Nonconformist^  of  Derby- 
shire, lately  come  to  the  city  as  a  traveller,  to  preach  the  second 
sermon  in  my  new-built  chapel ;  he  was  told,  and  overtold,  all 
the  danger,  and  desired  not  to  come  if  he  feared  it.  I  had  left 
wiMtl,  that  if  he  would  but  step  into  my  house  through  a  door, 
he  was  in  no  danger,  they  not  having  power  to  break  open  any 
but  the  meeting  house.  While  he  was  preaching,  three  justices, 
supposed  of  Secretary  Coventry's  sending,  came  to  the  door  to 
seize  the  preacher.  They  thought  it  had  been  I,  and  had 
prepared  a  warrant  upon  the  Oxford  act,  to  send  me  for  six 
months  to  the  common  gaol.  The  good  man,  and  two  weak, 
honest  persons,  entrusted  to  have  directed  him,  left  the  house 
where  they  were  safe,  and  thinking  to  pass  away,  came  to  the 
justices  and  soldiers  at  the  door,  and  there  stood  by  them  till 
some  one  said,  '  This  is  the  preacher ;'  and  so  they  took  him^ 
blotted  my  name  out  of  the  warrant  and  put  in  his ;  though 
almost  every  word  fitted  to  my  case  was  felse  of  his.  To  the 
Gate-house  he  was  carried,  where  be  continued  almost  three 
months  of  the  six :  and  being  earnestly  desirous  of  deliverance, 
I  was  put  to  charges  to  accomplish  it,  and  at  last,  having 
righteous  judges,  and  the  warrant  being  found  faulty,  he  had 
an  habeas  corpus^  and  was  freed  upon  bonds  to  appear  again 
the  next  term."  * 

Baxter  was  now  placed  in  great  jeopardy.  His  prosecutors 
were  exasperated  agunst  him,  and  determined,  if  possible,  to 
succeed  in  the  next  warrant,  which  they  only  waited  an  oppor« 
tunity  to  get  against  him.  Several  of  the  justices,  however, 
who  had  been  his  greatest  enemies,  died.  At  the  same  time,  he 
lost  his  kind  and  excellent  friend,  Judge  Hale,  to  whom  he  had 
often  been  indebted,  and  of  whose  death  he  speaks  in  a  very 
affecting  manner.  Before  proceeding  to  notice  his  next  trials, 
I  shall  just  mention  the  books  which  he  wrote  during  the  period 
which  this  chapter  embraces. 

courteous  style ;  and  acknowled^  the  great  civility  he  had  experienced  from 
Baxter  at  the  meetini^.  The  correspondence  is  curious,  as  showings,  in  one 
nvaV)  that  Penu  was  tioth  a  man  of  talents  and  a  gentleman  ;  and,  in  another, 
that,  when  excited  by  his  reli^^ious  views,  he  was  rabid  and  vulgar.  Baxter 
could  be.  severe,  but  it  was  the  severity  of  an  ardent  and  ingenuous  mind  ; 
the  severity  of  Penn  is  sheer  ribaldry.— ^<urf«r*«  MSS. 
•  Life,  part  Vlu  174.  <  Ibid.  p.  174, 175. 
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He  published,  in  167 1>  his  Defence  of  the  Principles  of  Love 
-^His  Answer  to  Exceptions  against  it^— The  Divine  Appoint- 
meat  of  the  Lord's  Day — The  Duty  of  Heavenly  Meditation—* 
Holiness  the  Design  of  Christianity — ^The  Difference  between 
the  Power  of  Magistrates  and  Church  Pastors — ^Vindication  of 
God's  Goodness — Second  Admonition  to  Mr.  Bagshaw.  In 
1672,  i^ipeared  More  Reasons  for  the  Christian  Religion- 
Desertion  of  the  Ministry  Rebuked— Certainty  of  Christianity 
without  Popery — A  Third  Answer  to  Bagshaw.  In  1673 
and  1674|  he  published  his  Christian  Directory^  on  which  he 
had  been  employed  for  some  years*  In  these  two  years,  he 
also  pablished  his  Full  and  Easy  Satisfaction,  and  his  Poor 
Man's  Family  Book.  In  1675,  he  produced  his  Catholic  The* 
ology^  a  folio  volume,  which  was  followed  by  several  other 
pieces  in  the  course  of  that  and  the  following  year,  which 
I  need  not  now  enumerate.  Looking  at  the  number  and 
variety  of  these  works,  this  must  have  been  one  of  the  busiest 
periods  in  his  life  as  a  writer.  He  preached  less ;  but  during 
his  afflictive  retirement,  he  laboured  incessantly  with  his  pen. 
The  mere  oversight  of  the  press  of  so  many  works,  would  have 
been  employment  enough  for  an  ordinary  man.  But  Baxter 
most  not  be  measured  by  this  standard.  He  lived  but  to  labour; 
and  labour  was  his  life. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 
1676^1681. 


Auter  retttines  preacbtnff  io  the  parith  of  St.  Martin-oNoneoslbrailttt 
agmia  pfri6Cuted«-Dr,  Jane— Dr«  Mason— Baxter  preaohft  la  Sfvallaw* 
•treat^iCaaiiptoo,  Hsbop  of  Loadon-^Lampluf h,  BItbop  of  Bxater-^Uoyd* 
]|iiho|>  of  Worceata^^Varioai  ilaadert  agami  Baaitr^Dealb  of  Df  .Maomn 
«**P|nD«r'4«HaU  Lactura-^Poplth  Plat^Earl  of  Qaaby-^Baater't  iaiarfa** 
raoca  on  bahalf  «f  banUbed  Scotsman — Hiinganani'^tbt  Laos  Parliaaiani 
.  of  Charlca  II.  dUioh^-«Traii#actioQi  of  tbt  New  ParUaiDCQV-*3iU  of  ^- 
cliuioD— Meal-Tub  Plot— Baxter's  Reaectioni  op  tbe  Timet— WritiofB— 
Deatb  of  Friends-^ud^  Hale— Stubbt^-Corbet— Gou^pe— Asbunt— Bax"> 
ler*f  Step-motber — Mn.  Baxter. 

In  tfaft  lalUr  yean  of  Baxter's  life,  the  iofbrmatioa  which  he  hai 
iiirnithed  rttpeoting  himst If,  ia  much  lets  particular^  than  what 
he  has  supplied  respecting  the  earlier  and  more  bustling  period 
of  it.  As  he  advanced  in  age,  he  appears  to  have  lived  more 
retired ;  and  either  from  choice,  or  from  necessity,  took  a  less 
active  part  in  public  affairs.  His  ill  state  of  health  rendered 
retirement  absolutely  necessary,  and  his  experience  of  the 
uselessness  of  contending  against  the  disposition  of  the  govern* 
ment,  and  the  bigotry  of  the  church,  probably  reconciled  him 
to  wait  and  pray  for  better  times,  which  happily  he  lived  to  see. 
The  gleanings  of  his  last  days,  however,  we  must  endeavour 
carefully  to  gather  up.     He  thus  resumes  his  narrative : 

'^  When  I  had  been  kept  a  whole  year  from  preaching  in  the 
chapel  which  I  built,  I  began  in  another,  in  a  tempestuous  time, 
oh  account  of  the  necessity  of  the  parish  of  St.  Martin ;  where 
about  60,000  souls  had  no  church  to  go  to,  nor  any  public 
worship  of  God  !  How  long,  Lord ! 

'^  About  February  and  March,  1676,  it  pleased  the  king  im- 
portunately to  command  and  urge  the  judges,  and  London  jus- 
tices, to  put  the  laws  against  Nonconformists  in  execution;  but 
the  nation  was  backward  to  it.  In  London  they  were  often  and 
long  commanded  to  it ;  till,  at  last,  Sir  Joseph  Sheldon^  the 
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Arehbiahop  of  Canterbury's  near  relation,  being  lord  mayor,  on 
April  30th,  the  execution  began.  They  were  required  especially 
to  send  all  the  ministers  to  the  common  jails  for  six  months,  on 
the  Oxford  act,  for  not  taking  the  oath,  and  dwelling  within 
five  miles.  This  day,  Mr.  Joseph  Read  was  sent  to  jail,  being 
taken  out  of  the  pulpit,  preaching  in  a  chapel  in  Bloomsbury, 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Giles.  He  did  so  much  good  to  the  poor 
ignorant  people  who  had  no  other  teacher,  that  Satan  owed  him 
a  malicious  disturbance.  He  had  built  the  chapel  in  his  own 
house  (with  the  help  of  friends),  in  compassion  to  those  people^ 
who,  aa  they  crowded  to  hear  him,  so  did  they  follow  him  to 
the  justices,  and  to  the  jail,  to  show  their  aiFection.  It  being 
the  place  where  I  had  been  used  often  to  preach,  I  suppose  was 
somewhat  the  more  ihaliced.  The  very  day  before,  I  had  new 
leeret  binta  of  men's  desires  of  reconciliation  and  peace,  and 
motions  to  offer  some  proposals  towards  them,  bs  if  the  bishops 
were  at  last  grown  peaceable.  To  which,  as  ever  before,  I 
jneldedy  and  did  my  part,  though  long  experience  made  me  sus- 
pect that  some  mischief  was  near^  and  some  suffering  presently 
to  be  expected  from  them. 

"  Mr.  Jane»  the  Bishop  of  London's  chaplain,^  preaching  to 
the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen^  in  the  month  of  June,  turned  his 
sermon  against  Calvin  an4  me.  My  charge  was,  that  I  had 
sent  OS  bad  men  to  heaven  as  some  that  be  in  hell  i  because,  in 
my  book  called  the  *  Saint's  Rest,'  I  had  said,  that  I  thought  of 

*  Pr.  Jane^  of  whom  Baxter  gives  this  account,  was  one  of  the  hi^^best  of 
the  high  cburchmen  of  bis  day.    His  father  was  a  member  of  the  Loog^  Par- 
liament ;  one  of  the  most  decided  friends  of  the  king: ;  and  author  of  the 
lump  mxXofot,  ths  ^  Image  unbrokeD,'  in  answer  to  Milton's  Eiic«voxAtfrqf» 
tlM '  Image  Broken.'    The  sou  was  educated  at  Westminster  and  Oxford,  and 
no  douhf  expected  to  rise  high  in  the  church,  for  his  father's  services.  He  does 
nut  appear,  however,  to  have  advanced  beyond  the  deanery  of  Gloucester, 
wfaiefa  be  held  with  the  precentorship  of  the  chofch  of  Exeter.    He  had 
tiM  principal  share  in  drawiofr  up  the  famous  decree  passed  by  the  University 
of  Oxford,  on  the  21st  of  July,   1683,  condemning  the  political  princi- 
ples and  writings  of  Locke,  Baxter,  Owen,  and  others  of  their  description. 
Ob  the  24th  of  that  month,  it  was  presented  to  Charles  H.,  in  the  presence  of 
the  Duke  of -York,  by  Dr.  Jane  and  Dr.  Huntingdon,  but  had  the  honour  to 
he  burnt  by  the  common  hangman,  by  order  of  the  House  of  Lords,  in  1710.' 
Notwithstanding  the  principles  avowed  in  this  document,  Dr.  Jane  was  one  of 
four  teal  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  when  on  his  march  to  London,  with  aa 
offer  of  the  Unirersity  plate,  to  his  highness,  who  declined  it;  but  Jane 
thought  his  services  then  so  important,  that  be  took  the  opportunity  of  soli- 
citing for  himself  the  see  of  Exeter.     This  could  nut  be  obtained  :  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  remained  secretly  disaffected  to  King  William,  during 
his  reign.    Jane  died  in  17\(3.—Birch*s  Life  of  TUloUon,  pp.  173,  174. 
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heaven  with  the  more  pleasure,  because  I  should  there  meet 
with  Peter,  Paul,  Austin,  Chrysostom,  Jerome,  Wicliff,  Luther^ 
Zttinglius,  Calvin,  Beza,  BulUnger,  Zanchy,  Paneus,  Piscalor, 
Hooper,  Bradford,  Latimer,  Glover,  Sanders,  Philpot,  Reynolds, 
Whittaker,  Cartwright,  Brightman,  Bayne,  Bradshaw,  Bolton, 
Ball,  Hildersham,  Pemble,  Twisse,  Ames,  Preston,  Sibbs, 
Brooke,  Pym,  Hampd^ti.  Which  of  th^e  the  man  knew  to  be 
in  hell,  I  cannot  conjecture :  it  is  likely  those  who  differed  from 
him  in  judgment;  but  till  he  prove  his  revelation,  I  shall  not 
believe  him. 

*'  This  makes  me  remember  how,  this  last  year,  one  Dr« 
Mason,  a  great  preacher  against  Puritans,^  preached  against  me 
publicly  in  London ;  saying,  that  when  a  justice  was  sending 
me  to  prison,  and  offered  to  let  me  stay  till  Monday,  if  I 
would  promise  not  to  preach  on  Sunday,  I  answered, '  /  shall 
not/  equivocating ;  meaning,  I  shall  not prondsef  when  be  thought 
I  meant,  I  shall  not  preach.    O,  these,  say  the  malignatits,  are 

your  holy  men  !    and  was  such  a falsehood  fit  for  a 

pulpit  ?  Yet  such  men  never  spake  one  word  to  my  face  in  their 
lives !  The  whole  truth  is  this  ;  Ross  and  Phillips,  being  ap* 
pointed  to  send  me  to  prison,  for  preaching  at  Brentford,  shut 
the  chamber  doors,  and  would  neither  show  nor  tell  me  wha 
was  my  accuser  or  witness,  or  let  any  one  living  be  present  but 
themselves.  It  being  Saturday,  I  requested  to  stay  at  home  to  set 
my  house  in  order  till  Monday.  Ross  asked  me,  whether  I  would 
promise  not  to  preach  on  Sunday  ?  I  answered,  '  No ;  I  shall 
not  :*  the  man  not  understanding  me,  said, '  Well,  you  promise 
not  to  preach.'  I  replied, '  No,  Sir,  I  tell  you  ;  I  will  not  pro* 
mise  any  such  thing :  if  you  hinder  me,  I  cannot  help  it,  but  I 
will  not  otherwise  forbear.'  Never  did  I  think  of  equivocation. 
This  was  my  present  answer,  and  I  went  straight  to  prison  upon 
It ;  yet  did  this  Rass  send  this  false  story  behind  my  back,  and 
among  courtiers  and  prelatists  it  passed  for  current,  and  was 
worthy  Dr.  Mason's  pulpit  impudency.  Such  were  the  men 
that  we  were  persecuted  by,  and  had  to  do  with.  Dr.  Mason 
died  quickly  after. 

*^  Being  denied  forcibly  the  use  of  the  chapel  which  I  had 
built,  I  was  obliged  to  let  it  stand  empty,  and  pay  thirty  pounds 

'  The  person  of  wHom  Baxter  gives  this  account  was,  I  apprehend, 
Charles  Mason,  who  was  made  rector  of  St.  Mary  Woolchurch,  in  16G1,  a 
prebendary  of  St.  Paul's  in  1663,  and  collated  to  the  rectory  of  St.  Peter 
lie  Poor,  in  1669.  He  was  author  of  two  or  three  sermoos^  of  which  I  k  nuw 
Botbiog.    He  died  in  1677. 
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per  ahnum  for  the  ground-rent  myself,  and  glad  to  preach  for 
nothing,  near  it,  at  a  chapel  built  by  another  for  gain,  in  Swallow- 
street.  >  It  was  among  the  same  poor  people  who  had  no  preach- 
ing, the  parish  having  sixty  thousand  souls  in  it  more  than  the 
church  could  hold*  When  1  had  preached  there  awhile,  the 
foresaid  Justice  Parry,  with  one  Sabbes,  signed  a  warrant  to 
apprehend  me,  and  on  the  9th  of  November,  six  constables,  four 
beadles,  and  many  messengers,  were  set  at  the  chapel  doors  to 
execute  it.  I  forbore  that  day,  and  afterwards  told  the  Duke  of 
Lauderdale  of  it,  and  asked  him  what  it  was  that  occasioned 
their  wrath  against  roe.  He  desired  me  to  go  and  speak 
with  the  Bishop  of  London*^  I  did  so,  and  he  spake  fairly^ 
and  with  peaceable .  words ;  but  presently,  he  having  spoken 
also  with  some  others,  it  was  contrived  that  a  noise  was 
raised,  against  the  bishop  at  court,  that  he  was  treating 
of  a  fieace  with  the  Presbyterians.  But  after  awhile,  I  went  to 
him  again,  and  told  him  it  was  supposed  that  Justice  Parry  was 
dther  set  at  work  by  him,  or  at  least  a  word  from  him  would 
take  him  off;  I  desired  the  bishop,  therefore,  to  speak  to  him,  or 
provide  that  the  constables  might  be  removed  from  my  chapel 
doors,  and  their  warrant  called  in.  I  offered  also  to  resign 
my  chapel  in  Oxendon-street  to  a  Conformist,  if  so  be  he  would 
procure  my  continued  liberty  in  Swallow-street,  for  the  sake  of 
the  poor  multitudes  that  had  no  church  to  go  to.  He  did  as 
good  as  promise  me,  telling  me  that  he  did  not  doubt  to  do  it, 
and  so  I  departed,  expecting  quietness  the  next  Lord's  day ; 
but  instead  of  that,  the  constable's  warrant  was  continued, 
though  some  of  them  begged  to  be  excused ;  and  against  their 
will  they  continued  guarding  the  door  for  above  four-and -twenty 

'  There  has  been  b  Scots  church  in  Swallow-street  for  a  great  many 
yean :  but  I  believe  neither  tlie  present  building,  nor  the  congregation, 
arose  from  the  labours  of  Baxter.  The  English  Presbyterian  congregation 
fbrmed  by  Baxter's  preaching,  was  dissolved  about  the  beginning  of  last 
ceutufy. — ffV^on't  DisM.  Ckurcheiy  vol.  iv.  pp.  44--46. 

^  Compton  was  raised  to  the  see  of  London,  on  the  death  of  Hinch- 
■MB*  He  had  formerly  been  a  soldier,  and  did  not  take  orders  till  he  wa^ 
past  thirty.  He  was  not  a  man  of  learning,  ur  of  much  talent.  According 
to  Buroet,  be  was  humble  and  modest;  but  weak,  wilful,  and  strangely  i»ed- 
ded  to  a. party.  Yet  he  applied  himself  diligently  to  the  business  of  the  dio- 
ctse.  and  was  considered  decidedly  opposed  to  Pupery.— Oiim  Times,  vol.  ii. 
p.  144.  He  did  not  entirely  forget  his  martial  character  after  he  wore  lawu 
sleeves ;  for,  on  Abe  landing  of  tbe  Prince  of  Orange,  he  carried  off  the  Prin- 
cess Anoe  to  Nottingham,  and  marched  into  that  town  at  tbe  bead  of  a  fine 
IfDop  of  (gentlemen  and  their  attendants,  as  a  guard  for  her  highness. 
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Lord's  days  after.  So  I  came  near  the  bishop  no  more  when  I 
,had  tried  what  their  kindnesses  and  promises  signify. 

^'  It  pleased  God  about  this  time  to  take  away  that  excellent, 
faithful  minister,  Mr.  Thomas  Wadsworth,  of  Southwark.  Ju^ 
when  I  was  thus  kept  out  at  Swallow^street,  his  flock  invited 
me  to  fill  his  place,  where,  though  I  refused  to  be  their  pastor,  I 
preached  many  months  in  peace,  there  being  no  justice  willing 
to  disturb  us.  This  was  in  1677*  When  Dr.  ^Uiam  Lloyd 
became  pastor  of  St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields,  upon  Lamplugh's 
preferment,^  I  was  encouraged  by  Dr.  Tillotson,  to  oflfer  my 
chapel  in  Oxendon-street^  for  public  worship,  which  he  ac* 
cepted,  to  my  great  satisfaction;  and  now  there  is  constant 
preaching  there  j  be  it  by  Conformists  or  Nonconformists,  I 
rejoice .  that  Christ  is  preached  to  the  people  in  that  parish, 
whom  ten  or  twenty  such  chapels  cannot  hold.'^^ 

This  account  of  the  transaction  was  some  time  afterwards  pub- 
licly and  shamelessly  contradicted.  Baxter,  in  the  memoir  of  his 
wife,  had  stated  that  "  Dr.  Lloyd  and  his  parishioners  had  ac* 
cepted  the  chapel  for  public  worship  on  the  offer  of  himself  and 
his  wife.''"'  Tlie  author  of '  llie  Complete  History  of  England/ 
after  Calamy's  '  Abridgment  of  Baxter '  was  published,  stated 
^'  that  this  part  of  the  relation,  as  to  the  offer  of  a  chapel,  is 
known  to  be  false ;"  thus  giving  the  lie  direct  to  Baxter's  own 
declaration.  Lloyd,  however,  then  bishop  of  Worcester,  being 
applied  to  for  an  explanation  of  the  circumstance,  stated  *^  Uiot 
Mr.  Baxter  being  disturbed  in  his  meeting  in  Oxendon-street  by 
the  king's  drums,  which  Mr.  Secretary  Coventry  caused  to  be 

'  Dr«  Lamplufh,  formerly  rector  of  St.  Martin's,  wai  raised  to  the  bishop- 
rick  of  £xcter,  in  1676;  and  after  the  Refolution»  was  mada  archbishop  of 
Yorlc.  Jud^nf^  from  an  anecdote  of  him  told  by  Baxter,  <  Life/  part  iiL 
-pp,  179, 179 f  he  must  have  been  both  a  hif  h  and  a  fierce  man.  While  rector 
of  St.  Martin's,  he  met  old  Mr.  Sanj^er,  a  Nonconformist,  at  the  house  of  one 
of  his  parishioners,  who  was  sick,  and  accosted  him,  "  Sir,  what  business 
have  you  here  ?"  <<  To  visit  and  pray  with  my  sick  friend,  who  sent  for  me,** 
was  the  answer.  The  doctor  then  fiercely  laid  hold  of  his  breast,  and  thrutt 
him  to  the  door,  saying,  **  Get  out  of  the  room.  Sir ;"  to  the  preat  dismay  of 
the  sick  woman,  who  had  shortly  before  buried  her  husband. 

^  After  the  chapel  in  Oxendon-street,  built  by  Baxter,  had  been  a  chapel  of 
ease  to  the  parish  of  St.  Martin  for  more  than  a  century^  it  /ell  again  into 
the  hands  of  the  disscntcn.  The  lease  of  it  was  taken,  in  1S07»  by  the 
Scots  secession  church,  then  under  the  ministry  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Jerment, 
who  has  been  succeeded  by  my  respected  friend,  the  Rev.  William  Broadfovt, 
iU  present  minister.— ^PUfvu's  Diu,  Churchety  vol.  iv.  p.  66, 

>  Life,  part  iii.  pp.  176-^179. 

"  Breviate  of  the  Life  of  Mrs,  Baxter,  4to,  p.  57, 
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hm  tittder  th«  window^j  made  an  offer  6f  letting  it  to  the 
parish  of  8c.  Martin  for  a  tabernacle,  at  the  rent  of  forty  ))ound6 
a  year ;  atid  that  hU  lordship  hearing  it,  said  he  liked  it  well.  That 
therefore  Mr.  Baxter  came  to  hinii  and  proposed  the  same 
thing.  He  then  acquainted  the  vestry  with  it,  which  took  it 
upon  those  terms."''  Thus  the  veracity  and  disinterestedness  of 
haxttr  were  satisfactorily  vindicated.  Lloyd,  who  became  suc- 
cessively bishop  of  St.  Asaph  and  Worcester,  was  one  of  th<^ 
best  informed  men  of  his  profession,  and,  on  the  wholei  more 
moderate  in  his  principles  than  most  of  them. 

**  Aboat  March,  16779  f<Bll  out  a  trifling  businessj  which  I  will 
mention,  lest  the  fable  pass  for  truth  when  I  am  dead*  At  a 
eofiee*house,  in  Fuller's  Rents,  where  many  Papists  and  Pro* 
testanta  used  to  meet  together,  one  Mr.Dyet,8onto  old  SirRiohard 
Dyet,  chief  justice  in  the  north,  and  brother  to  a  deceased,  debr 
friend  of  mine^  the  wife  of  my  old,  dear  friend^  Colonel  Silvantls 
Taylor,*  one  that  professed  himself  no  Papist,  but  was  their  fa«' 
miliar,  said  openly  that  I  had  killed  a  man  with  my  own  hand  | 
that  it  was  a  tinker,  at  my  door,  who,  because  he  beat  his  kettle 
and  disturbed  me  in  my  studies,  I  went  down  and  pistoled  him. 
One  Mr.  Peters  occasioned  this  wrath,  by  oft  challenging,  in 
vain,  the  Papists  to  dispute  with  me;  or  answer  my  books 
against  them.  Mr«  Peters  told  Mr.  Dyet  that  this  was  so 
shameless  a  sl&nder,  that  he  should  answer  for  it.  Mr.  Dyet 
told  him  that  a  hundred  witnesses  would  testify  it  was  true>  and 
that  I  was  tried  for  my  life  at  Worcester  for  it«  To  be  short, 
Mr.  Peters  ceased  not  till  he  brought  Dyet  to  my  chamber  to 
confess  his  fatilt,  and  ask  my  forgiveness.^  With  him^  came  one 
Mr.  Tasbrook,  an  eminent,  sober,  prudent  Papist  j  I  told  him 
that  these  usages  to  such  as  I,  and  far  worse,  were  so  ordinary, 
and  I  had  long  suffered  so  much  more  than  words,  that  it  must 
be  no  difficulty  to  me  to  forgive  them  to  any  man ;  but  espe- 
cially to  one  whose  relations  had  been  my  dearest  friends;  and 
tfiat  he  was  one  of  the  first  gentlemen  who  ever  showed  so  much 
ingenuity  as  to  confess  and  ask  forgiveness.    He  told  tnei  he 

*  Cttlamy's  Abridgment,  vol.  i.  p.  348. 

*  ColoDel  Taylor  was  an  officer  in  the  parliamentary  army,  and  served  some 
yeart  aoder  Colonel  Massey.  Me  was  an  active  man  in  the  county  of  Here- 
lisfd.  He  appears^  howev«r>  to  have  obtained  favour  after  the  Kestoralioo, 
and  was  appc^ted  keeper  of  the  king's  stores  at  Harwich,  where  he  died  m 
I67S.  He  waa'  a  great  antiquary ;  a  disting^iisbed  amateur  in  musiei  having 
pobUsbed  *  Court  Ayres  or  Pavios,'  *  Almaine's  Corants  and  Sarabands  {'  and 
m  good  mathematician  and  Uugtti8t.-*jflAea«  Oxom  roU  iii.  p«  U7i  |  Auir^$ 
voLlii.  p»fl95« 
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-would  hereafter  confeas  and  unsay  it,  and  vindicate  me  as  openly 
as  he  had  wronged  me :  I  told  him,  to  excuse  him,  that  perhaps 
he  had  that  story  from  his  late  pastor  at  St.  Giles',  Dr.  Boreman, 
who  had  printed  that  such  a  thing  was  reported ;  but  I  never 
heard  Wfore  the  particulars  of  the  fable.  Shortly  after,  at  the 
same  co£fee-house,  Mr.  Dyet  openly  confessed  his  fault."  i* 

*^  In  November,  1677,  died  Dr.  Thomas  Manton,  to  the  great 
loss  of  London,  being  an  able,  judicious,  faithful  man,  and  one 
that  lamented  the  intemperance  of  many  self-conceited  ministers 
and  people,  who,  on  pretence  of  vindicating  free-grace  and 
Providence,  and  of  opposing  Arminianism,  greatly  corrupted  the 
Christian  doctrine,  and  schismatically  impugned  Christian  love 
and  concord,  hereticating  and  making  odious  all  who  spake  not 
as  erroneously  as  themselves.  Many  of  the  Independents^  in* 
dining  to  half  Antinomianism,  suggested  suspicions  against  Dr. 
Manton,  Dr.  Bates^  Mr.  Howe,  myself,  and  such  others,  as 
if  we  were  half  Arminians.  On  which  occasion,  I  preached  two 
sermons  on  the  words  of  Jude,  ^  They  speak  evil  of  what  they 
understand  not.'  "  ^ 

These  discourses,  which  were  preached  at  the  merchants' 
Tuesday  morning  lecture,  at  Pinner's  Hall,  were  never,  I  believe, 
printed.  Baxter  had  rashly  carried  some  idle  reports  into  the 
pulpit,  and  thus  occasioned  a  considerable  flame  both  among  the 
lecturers  and  the  people.  The  preachers  consisted  of  four  Pres- 
byterians and  two  Independents.  I  believe  the  whole  matter 
was,  the  Independents  were  more  thorough  systematic  Calvinbts 
than  the  Presbyterians,  though  there  was  no  difference  of  im- 
portance between  them.  They  finally  separated  in  1695,  ia 
consequence  of  the  mischievous  dispute  about  Dr.  Crisp's  sen- 
timents.^ 

**  About  October,  1678,  fell  out  the  murder  of  Sir  Edmund 
Burry  Godfrey,  which  made  a  very  great  change  in  England. 
One  Dr.  Titus  Oates  had  discovered  a  plot  of  the  Papists,  of 
which  he  wrote  out  the  particulars  very  largely,  telling  how  they 
fired  the  city,  and  were  contriving  to  bring  the  kingdom  to  Po- 
pery, and  in  order  thereto  to  kill  the  king.    He  named  the  lords. 


tLife,  part  iii.  p.  179.  I  have  not  quoted  the  tail -piece  of  this 
story.  It  ii  very  odd  to  fiod  such  a  mao  as  Baxter  accused  twice  of  kiUing^ 
persons.  Dr.  Boreman's  story>  to  which  he  alludes,  is  the  affair  of  Major 
Jennings,  of  which  we  have  ^ven  an  account,  with  its  refutation,  in  pp.  69 
^-71*  They  must  have  been  greatly  at  a  loss  for  scaodai,  when  it  was  foianil 
necessary  to  accuse  Baxter  of  murder* 

4  Life,  part  iu.  p.  182.  '  Neal's  Purit.  voL  t.  p,  414. 
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JesoitSy  priests,  and  others,  who  were  the  chief  contrivers,  and 
said  that  he  himself  had  delivered  to  several  of  the  lords  their 
eommissions :  that  Lord  Bellasis  was  to  be  general,  Lord  Petre 
lieutenant-general,  Lord  Stafford  major-general.  Lord  Powis  lord 
chancellor,  and  Lord  Arundel,  of  Warder,  (the  chief,)  to  be  lord 
treasurer.  He  told  who  were  to  be  the  archbishops,  bishops^ 
&c«,  and  at  what  meetings,  and  by  whom,  and  when  all  was  con- 
trived, and  who  were  designed  to  kill  the  king.  He  first  opened 
all  this  to  Dr.  Tongue,*  and  both  of  them  opened  it  to  the  king 
and  council.  He  mentioned  a  multitude  of  letters,  which  he 
himself  had  carried  or  seen,  or  heard  read,  that  contained  all 
these  contrivances.  But  because  his  father  and  he  had  once  been 
Anabaptists,  and  when  the  bishops  prevailed,  had  turned  to  be 
conformable  ministers,  and,  afterward,  the  son  turned  Papist^ 
and  confessed  that  he  long  had  gone  on  with  them  under  many 
oaths  of  secrecy,^  many  thought  that  a  man  of  so  little  conscience 
was  not  to  be  believed.  His  confessions  however  were  received 
by  some  justices  of  the  peace.  None  was  more  forward  in  the 
search  than  Sir  Edmund  Burry  Godfrey,  an  able,  honest,  and 
diligent  justice.  While  he  was  following  this  work,  he  was 
suddenly  missing,  and  could  not  be  heard  of.  Three  or  four 
days  after,  he  was  found  killed  near  Mary-Ie-bonne  Park.  It 
was  plainly  found  that  he  w&s  murdered.^  The  parliament 
took  the  alarm  upon  it,  Oates  was  now  believed ;  and,  indeed, 
all  his  large  confessions,  in  every  part,  agreed  to  admiration. 
Hereupon  the  king  proclaimed  pardon  and  reward  to  any  one 
that  would  confess,  or  discover  the  murder.  One  Mr.  Bedlow, 
that  had  fled  to  Bristol,  began,  and  confessed  that  he  knew  of  it, 

■  Dr.  Imel  Tongue  wis  one  of  the  city  divines,  whose  head  was  full  of  all 
■oils  of  fancies  about  Romish  plots  and  conspiracies.  According  to  Wood, 
"  be  anderstood  chronology  well,  and  spent  much  time  and  money  in  the  art 
of  alchemy.  He  was  a  person  cynical  and  hirsute,  shiftless  in  the  world,  yet 
absolutely  free  from  covetousness. — Athen,  Oxon,  vol.  iii.  p.  1260.  It  seems 
Bore  probable  that  he  was  imposed  on  by  Oates,  than  that  he  was  a  party  to 
«scli«ne  of  deception.— Aini«f,  vol.  i.  pp.  424,  425. 

*  From  Crosby's  *  History  of  tiie  Baptists,'  it  appears  that  this  account  of 
Oates  is  substantially  correct.  He  was  a  Baptist  in  bis  youth,  and,  after 
nmnlng  the  rou^d  of  religious  professions,  was,  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
life,  received  among  them  again,  after  a  separation  of  thirty  years.  In  a 
short  time,  however,  the  chuifeh  with  which  he  connected  himself  was  obliged 
to  exclude  him.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  consummate  hypocrite  and  villain. 
*-QrMisr,  vol.  iU.  pp.  166, 182. 

■  The  death  of  Sir  Edmund  Burry  Godfrey  is  a  subject  involved  in  great 
obscnrity.  Burnet  gives  a  very  minute  account  of  his  disappearance,  and  of 
the  state  in  which  his  body  was  found,  but  throws  no  light  on  the  manner 
In  wUcb  he  came  by  hit  death* 
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and  who  did  it^  and  named  Bome  of  the  men^  the  place^  and 
time  I  it  was  at  the  queen's  house,  called  Somerset  House,  by 
Fitzgerald  and  Kelly,  two  Papist  priests,  and  four  others,  Berry, 
the  porter,  Qreen,  Pranse,  and  Hill,  llie  priests  fled  i  Pranse, 
Berry,  Green,  and  Hill,  were  taken.  Pranse  first  confessed  all, 
and  discovered  the  rest  aforesaid,  more  than  Bedlow  knew  of, 
and  all  the  circumstances,  and  how  he  was  carried  away,  and  by 
whom ;  and  also  how  the  plot  was  laid  to  kill  the  king.  Thus 
Oates'  testimony,  seconded  by  Sir  Edmund's  murder,  and  Bed* 
low's  and  Pranse's  testimonies,  came  to  be  generally  bdiered* 
Ireland,  a  Jesuit,  and  two  more,  were  condemned,  as  designing  to 
kill  the  king.  Hill,  Berry,  and  Oreen,  were  condemned  for  the 
murder  of  Godfrey,  and  executed ;  but  Pranse  was,  by  a  Papist, 
first  terrified  into  a  denial  again  of  the  plot  to  kill  the  king,  and 
took  on  him  to  be  distracted,  but  quickly  recanted  of  this^  and 
had  no  quiet  till  he  told  how  he  was  afflicted,  and  renewed  all 
his  testimony  and  confession.* 

*^  Coleman,  the  Duchess  of  York's  secretary,  and  one  of  the 
Papists'  great  plotters  and  disputers,  being  surprised,  though 
he  made  away  all  his  later  papers,  was  hanged  by  the  former 
ones  that  were  remaining,  and  by  Gates's  testimony  ;^  but  the 
parliament  kept  off  all  aspersions  from  the  duke  t  the  hopes  of 
some,  and  the  fears  of  others  of  his  succession  prevailed  with 
many. 

^'  At  last,  the  lord  treasurer.  Sir  Thomas  Osborne,  made  Eaii 
of  Danby,  came  upon  the  stage,  having  been  before  the  olgect 
of  the  parliament's  and  people's  jealousy  and  hard  thoughts. 
He  being  afraid  that  somewhat  would  be  done  against  him, 
knowing  that  Mr.  Montague,  his  kinsman^  late  ambassador  in 
France,  had  some  letters  of  his  in  his  keeping,  which  he  thought 
might  endanger  him,  got  an  order  from  die  king  to  seize  on  all 
Mr.  Montague's  letters;  who  suspecting  some  such  usage,  had 

*  The  character  of  Oates  was  guch  that  no  dependeoee  conld  be  placed 
upon  his  testimony.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  enished  scoundrd,  who  wM 
afterwards  sent  to  the  piUory  for  perjury  in  this  affsir,  though  he  seems  to 
have  risen  a  little  in  credit  after  the  Revolution.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
much  of  this  plot  was  contrived  entirely  by  him,  thoug^h  Some  circumstances 
^ve  a  colour  of  truth  to  his  statements.  Baiter's  aocoant  shows  the  deipree 
of  credit  which  it  then  generally  obtained.  They  who  would  eiamln*  the 
subject  fully  must  examine  the  histories  of  the  period. 

3^  There  is  little  doubt  but  that  Oates  perjured  hioselfi  though  it  is  equally 
certain  that  Coleman  was  a  great  knave,  and  had  acted  often  in  the  most  nn- 
principled  manner.  He  served  masters  who  mada  no  scruple  of  sacri6cin^ 
their  servants,  after  they  had  scoompUshed  their  own  ends  by  UMra«-«-JB»ir* 
fMf,  vol.  U.  pp.  214—216. 
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eonvcyed  away  the  chief  letters ;  and  telling  the  parliament 
where  they  were^  they  sent  and  fetched  them.  On  the  reading 
of  them  they  were  so  irritated  against  the  lord  treasurer^  that 
they  impeached  him  in  the  Lords'  House  of  high  treason.  But 
not  long  after,  the  king  dissolved  the  long  parliament^  which  he 
had  kept  up  about  seventeen  or  eighteen  years.' 

**  About  thirty  Scotchmen,  of  which  three  were  preachers, 
were  by  their  council  sentenced  to  be  not  only  banished,  but 
sold  as  slaves,  to  the  American  plantation^.  They  were 
brought  by  ship  to  London,  where  divers  citizens  offered  to  pay 
their  ransom.  The  king  was  petitioned  for  them;  and  I  went 
to  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale,  but  none  of  us  could  prevail  for  one 
man.  At  last  the  ship-master  was  told,  that  by  a  statute  it  was 
k  capital  crime  to  transport  any  of  the  king's  subjects  out  of 
England,  where  they  now  were,  without  their  consent,  and  so 
he  set  them  on  shore,  and  they  all  escaped  for  nothing.*  A  great 
number  of  Hungarian  ministers  had  before  been  sold  for  galley 
slaves,  by  the  emperor^s  agents,  but  were  released  by  the  Dutch 
admiral's  request,  and  some  of  them  largely  relieved  by  collec* 
tions  in  London.^ 

*  The  btit  sccoimt  wMoh  I  havt  met  with  of  the  Earl  of  Daoby'indiniiiit- 
trataoD,  and  of  the  circumstaoces  relatiof^  to  bis  fail,  is  HaUam's.  That  able 
writer^  though  he  does  not  approve  of  Danby's  principles  and  conduct,  neverthe- 
less viodicates  him  from  charges,  which  much  more  belong  to  bis  royal  master 
than  to  him*  Daoby  escaped  from  the  charge  of  impeachment,  and  took  out 
a  pardon  from  the  kin^ •  To  this  the  two  Houses  would  not  submit  After 
a  great  deal  of  altercation  between  the  king  and  parliament,  he  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower,  where  he  remained  till  1684,  when  he  was  released  on 
bftiL    H«  was  created  Duke  of  Leeds  in  1694. 

*  The  persons  here  referred  to  by  Baxter  were  banished  from  Scotland^  for 
the  high  crime  of  attending  conventicles  contrary  to  law.  Severe  as  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  Nonconformisu  in  England  were  at  this  period,  they  were  no- 
things compared  with  what  was  endured  by  the  poor  Presbyterians  of  Scotland. 
The  Uif  bland  Watch,  as  it  was  called,  wai  let  loose  upon  the  country :  its 
inhabitants  were  spoiled  of  their  goods,  cast  into  prisons,  banished,  and  sold 
as  llares ;  and  multitudes  of  them  shot  in  cold  blood,  and  otherwise  but* 
dlerad,  aometimee  with,  and  sometimes  without^  form  of  law.  Woodrow's 
^  History  of  the  Sufferings  of  the  Church  of  Scoland,'  contains  recitals  of  the 
most  horrible  deeds  ever  perpetrated  in  a  civilized  country. 

^  The  Hungarian  ministers  referred  to  by  Baxter,  were  driven  out  of  their 
eottntiy,  or  told  for  slaves,  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria*  The  contest  which 
imduced  this  result  was  rather  for  civil  than  for  religious  privileges,  though 
the  Protestants  of  Hungary  were  treated  with  the  utmost  barbarity,  chiefly  on 
account  of  tbeir  religion,  llieir  churches  were  seized,  their  estates  and 
iKMises  sequestered,  their  persons  imprisoned,  and  dragged  to  public  execu- 
tion. Two  hundred  of  their  ministers  were>  at  one  time,  in  the  Spanish  gal- 
leys, coupled  with  Turks,  Moors,  and  malefactors.  It  was  fur  the  relief 
of  such  sufferers  that  British  benevolence  was  excited.^jDe  Foe'i  Life  and 
T^Me,  toL  U  p.  91. 
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^The  long  and  grievous  parliament,  which  sUeneed  about  two 
thousand  ministera,  and  did  many  works  of  such  nature,  being 
dissolved  on  the  25th  day  of  January,  1678,  a  new  one  was 
chosen,  and  met  on  the  6th  day  of  March,  following.  The 
king  refusing  their  chosen  speaker,  Mr.  Seymore,  raised  in  them 
a  great  displeasure  against  the  lord  treasurer,  thinking  him  the 
cause ;  but  after  some  days  they  chose  Seijeant  Gregory.  The 
Duke  of  York  removed,  a  little  before,  out  of  England  by  the 
lung's  command ;  who  yet  stands  to  maintain  his  succession. 
The  parliament  first  impeached  the  aforesaid  Papist  lords  for 
the  plot  or  conspiracy,  the  Lord  Bellasis,  Lord  Arundel,  Lord 
Powis,  Lord  Stafford,  and  Lord  Petre,  and  after  them  the 
Lord  Treasurer. 

^  Upon  Easter  day  the  king  dissolved  his  privy  council,  and 
settled  it  anew,  consisting  of  thirty  men,  most  of  the  old  ones, 
the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  being  president,  to  the  great  joy  of  the 
people  then,  though  after  all  was  changed.  On  the  27tli  day  of 
April,  1679>  though  it  was  the  Lord's  day,  the  parliament  sat, 
excited  by  the  confession  of  Stubbs,  that  the  firing  plot  went  on, 
and  the  French  were  to  invade  us,  and  the  Protestants  to  be 
murdered  by  the  28th  day  of  June.  They  voted,  that  the 
Duke  of  York's  declaring  himself  a  Papist,  was  the  cause  of  all 
our  dangers  by  these  plots,  and  sent  to  the  Lords  to  concur  in 
the  same  vote.  But  the  king,  that  week,  by  himself  and  the 
chancellor,  acquainted  them  that  he  should  consent  to  any  thing 
reasonable  to  secure  the  Protestant  religion,  not  alienating  the 
crown  from  the  line  of  succession;  and  particularly  that  he  would 
consent,  that  till  the  successor  should  take  the  test,  he  should 
exercise  no  acts  of  government,  but  the  parliament  in  being 
shoidd  continue,  or  if  none  then  were,  that  which  last  was  should 
be  in  power,  and  exercise  all  the  government  in  the  name  of  the 
king.  This  offer  took  much  with  many,  but  most  said  that  it 
signified  nothing.  For  Papists  easily  obtain  dispensations  to 
take  any  tests  or  oaths;  and  Queen  Mary's  case  showed  how 
parliament  will  serve  the  prince's  will. 

<*  On  the  Lord's  day,  May  1 1th,  1679,  the  Commons  sat  ex- 
traordinarily, and  agreed  in  two  votes,  first,  that  the  Duke  of 
York  was  incapable  of  succeeding  to  the  imperial  crown  of  Ekdg- 
land ;  secondly,  that  they  would  stand  by  the  king  and  the 
Protestant  religion  with  their  lives  and  fortunes ;  and  if  the  king 
came  to  a  violent  death,  which  God  forbid,  tliey  would  be 
revenged  on  the  Papists.    The  parliament  was  shortly  after* 
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¥mrAi  dissolved  while  it  insisted  on  the  trial  of  the  lord 
tieasarer.^ 

The  bill  of  exclusion  afterwards  passed  the  House  of  Com-* 
mons,  and  was  carried  to  the  House  of  Lords^  where  it  was  lost 
on  the  second  reading,  by  a  majority  of  thirty,  of  whom  four- 
teen were  bishops.  This  fact  clearly  shows  the  leaning  of  many 
of  die  dignitaries  of  the  church  to  the  arbitrary  and  Popish 
principles  which  were  well  known  to  characterise  the  Duke  of 
York.  In  the  same  session  of  parliament,  which  passed  the  ex* 
dnsion  bill^  another  business  occupied  their  attention,  which 
also  brought  to  light  the  unprincipled  conduct  to  which  the 
court  could  resort.  By  an  act  of  the  25  th  of  Elizabeth,  it  was 
provided  that  those  who  did  not  conform  to  the  church,  should 
abjure  the  kingdom  upon  pain  of  death ;  and  for  some  de- 
grees of  nonconformity,  they  were  adjudged  to  die,  Mrithout  the 
fim>ur  of  banishment.  Both  Houses  passed  a  bill  to  repeal  this 
act.  It  went  heavily  indeed  in  the  Lords,  for  many  of  the 
bishc^,  though  they  were  not  for  putting  the  law  in  execution^ 
thought  the  terror  of  it  was  of  some  use,  and  that  the  repeal  of 
it  would  make  the  party  more  insolent.  On  the  day  of  the  pro- 
rogation^ when  the  bill  should  have  been  presented  to  the  king^ 
the  clerk  of  the  crown,  by  the  king's  own  particular  order^  with- 
drew it.  He  could  not  publicly  refiise  it,  but  he  would  not 
pass  it ;  and  therefore  resorted  to  this  infamous  method  to  de- 
stroy it.  On  the  morning  of  the  prorogation,  however^  as  if  the 
Conunons  anticipated  something,  they  passed  two  resolutions  :— 
That  the  laws  made  against  recusants,  ought  not  to  be  executed 
against  any  but  those  of  the  church  of  Rome ;  and  that  in 
the  opinion  of  the  House,  the  laws  against  dissenters  ought  not 
to  be  executed.  This  was  thought  a  great  invasion  of  the  rights 
of  the  other  branches  of  the  legislature ;  and  as  it  was  under- 
stood to  be  the  wish  of  the  House  that  courts  and  juries  should 
regulate  their  proceedings  by  this  resolution,  it  gave  great 
offence ;  so  that  instead  of  operating  as  kindness  to  the  Non- 
conformists, it  raised  a  fresh  storm  against  them  all  over  the 
nation.^ 

^  There  came  from  among  the  Papists  more  and  more  converts^ 
that  detected  the  plot  against  religion  and  the  king.  After 
Gates,  Bedlow,  Everard,  Dugdale,  and  Pranse,  came  Jervison,  a 
gentleman  of  Gray's  Inn,  Smith,  a  priest,  and  others;  but 
nothing  stopped  them  more  than  a  plot  designed  to  have 

•  Life,  part  iil.  pp.183*-186,  *  Burnet,  toI.  iL  pp.  300, 801« 
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turned  all  the  odium  on  the  Presbyterians,  and  the  Pirotestant 
adversaries  of  t'opery.  They  hired  one  Dangerfield,  to  manage 
the  matter;  but  by  the  industry  of  Colonel  Mansel,  who  was  to 
have  been  first  accused,  and  Sir  William  Waller,  the  plot  was 
fully  detected  $  and  Dangerfield  confessed  all,  and  continueth  a 
steadfast  convert  and  Protestant  to  this  day.' 

'^But  my  unfitness,  and  the  torrent  of  late  matter  here^ 
stop  me  from  proceeding  to  insert  the  history  of  this  age*  It  is 
done,  and  likely  to  he  done  so  copiously  by  others,  that  these 
shreds  will  be  of  small  signification.  Every  year  of  late  hath 
afforded  matter  for  a  volume  of  lamentations.  But  that  poa* 
terity  may  not  be  deluded  by  credulity,  I  shall  truly  tell  them^ 
that  lying  most  impudently  in  print  against  the  most  notorious 
evidence  of  truth,  in  the  vending  of  cruel  malice  against  men  of 
conscience,  and  the  fear  of  God,  is  become  so  ordinary  a  trade^ 
that  it  is  likely  with  men  of  experience,  to  pass  ere  long  for  a 
good  conclusion,  cUcium  vel  scryftum  e$t  h  maUffnii,  eryo  ful* 
mum  es/«  Many  of  the  malignant  clergy  and  laity,  espacially 
L'Estrange,  ^The  Observator,'^  and  such  others,  do  with  so  great 
confidence  publish  the  most  notorious  falsehoodsj  that  I  must 
confess  it  hath  greatly  depressed  my  esteem  of  roost  historyi 
and  of  human  nature.  If  other  historians  be  like  some  of  these 
times,  their  assertions,  whenever  they  speak  of  such  as  they  din* 
taste,  ought  to  be  read  like  Hebrew,  backward  $  and  are  so  far 
from  signifying  truth,  that  many  for  one  are  downright  lies.  It 

*  The  above  parapvph  refert  to  the  itifamout  Meal -tub  plot,  aa  it  waa  called^ 
firom tbe  pretaacied  scheme  beiu;  fouud  ia  a  smaU  book  coooaalad  in  a  atalpfab. 
The  object  of  thif  iham  plot,  which  caused  i^reat  trouble  to  lome  of  the  Non- 
cuoforiniBti,  wai  to  throw  the  whole  blame  of  the  Popish  plotoo  the  dissenten. 
It  was  by  the  good  providence  of  God  completely  defeated.  Dangarfiald,  af 
whom  Baxter,  by  a  Strang e  mistake,  speaks  as  a  food  Proteataiit>  was  an  in* 
famous  liar*  He  was  tried  for  his  condHCt,  in  King  James's  reign,  sentenoad  to 
be  whipped  at  the  cart's  tail,  from  Newgate  to  Tyburn  ;  and  while  undergoing 
the  punishment,  was  struck  on  the  head  by  a  student,  which  caasad  bis 
death,  and  for  whioh  the  fellow  was  justly  banged.— iianM^'^  Oi0»  TImms, 
vol.  iii<  p«  29. 

'  *  The  Observator,*  was  a  political  pamphlet  of  three  or  four  sheets,  whicb 
L'Estrange  publlibed  weekly.  Having  lived  during  all  the  troubtaa  of  tta 
country,  and  possessing  an  exhaustless  copia  verftortcm,  which  he  poured  fofil| 
without  any  restraint,  he  was  one  uf  the  most  efficient  instruments  of  a  cor- 
rupt court  which  then  existed.  His  great  object  was  to  defame  the  men  of 
principle,  whether  out  of,  or  in,  the  church  \  and  especially  to  produce  a  ba« 
lief  among  the  clergy,  that  their  ruin  was  intended.  He  never  failed  to  con* 
suit  his  own  interests,  and  obtained  considerable  sums  for  the  service  which 
he  did.  Henry  Care  was  one  of  the  ablest  of  L*£straoge's  opponents,  and 
bis  'Weekly  Packet  from  Rome,'  was  intended  as  a  set-off  against  *Tbc  Ob* 
servator^'  and  other  productions  of  the  same  stomp. 
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in  no  wonder  perjury  hath  grown  so  common,  when  the  most 
impudent  lying  hath  so  prepared  the  way."  ' 

Sueh  were  the  sombre  reflections  with  which  Baxter  con^- 
eludes  his  brief  notices  of  this  period  of  his  history*  It  is  not 
surprising  that  he  was  deeply  pained,  or  that  he  cherished  the 
most  gloomy  forebodings  respecting  his  country.  Religion  was 
in  a  very  perilous  and  oppressed  condition.  The  best  men  had 
been  driven  out  of  the  church,  and  their  places  too  generally 
supplied  by  persona  who  cared  little  for  the  terms  on  which  they 
entered,  provided  they  could  secure  the  emoluments.  The  doc-* 
trines  of  the  Gospel  were  no  longer  heard  in  the  vast  majority 
of  the  pulpits ;  and  even  the  more  respectable  clergy  preached 
in  a  cold  and  inefficient  mannert  The  Nonconformists  were 
eentinually  harassed  and  persecuted ;  many  of  them  had  died, 
or  left  the  country,  while  few  were  rising  up  to  fill  their 
placeS)  or  share  in  their  tribulations.  The  immoralities  and 
profligacy  of  the  court,  were  shocking  to  every  sober  and  welU 
eonstituted  mindt  Its  principles  and  policy  were  every  day 
mora  apparently  at  variance  with  the  constitution,  freedom,  and 
proeperity  of  the  country.  Under  the  influence  of  France,  to 
which  Charles  had  basely  sold  his  country  to  support  his  mis«> 
tresses,  the  dissenters  were  oppressed  or  eased,  persecuted  or 
protected,  as  the  interests  of  Popery,  and  the  caprices  of  despot* 
tsra  or  licentiousness,  might  diistate.  When  they  suflfered  se« 
verely,  they  had  not  the  consolation  to  think,  that  it  Mras  for 
their  own  attachment  to  truth  and  principle  they  suffered. 
They  were  afflicted,  oppressed,  or  deprived  of  their  privileges, 
by  parliament,  chiefly  that  Roman  Catholics  might  be  punished. 
When  they  were  relieved  by  the  king,  it  was  not  that  he  cared 
for  them,  or  had  become  concerned  for  their  wrongs,  but  that 
he  might  promote  the  interests  of  a  party,  which,  while  it  pre«> 
tended  to  kiss  them  as  fellow  sufferers,  was  preparing  to  stab 
them  as  soon  as  it  had  the  power.  In  such  circumstances,  vain 
was  tlie  help  of  man  $  appeals  to  justice  or  to  mercy  were  alike 
unavailing.  Prayer  and  patience  were  the  only  refuge ;  and  to 
these  the  Nonconformists  betook  themselves,  not  without  hope 
in  Him,  '^  who  has  engaged  to  hear  the  prayer  of  the  destitute, 
and  not  to  despise  their  prayer." 

That  Baxter,  *'  though  cast  down,  was  not  destroyed  '^  in 
spirit,  appears  from  the  number  of  books  which  he  published 
during  this  period,  and  which  seem  to  have  chiefly  occupied  his 

vLifeipsrtiii.  p.  1B7. 
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time.  These  related  mostly,  though  not  exclusively,  to  the 
Popish  and  Nonconformist  controversies.  He  published  Select 
Argument^  against  Popery ;  His  Sermon  in  the  Morning  Ex- 
ercises, on  the  same  subject;  his  Roman  Tradition  Examined; 
his  Naked  Popery ;  Which  is  the  True  Head  of  the  Church  ? 
— and.  On  Universal  Roman  Church  Supremacy.  All  these 
works  were  on  that  subject  which  then  so  deeply  engaged  the 
minds  of  men. 

On  the  other  topic,  he  brought  out  in  1676,  The  Judgment  of 
the  Nonconformists ;  a  thick  quarto  volume,  containing  several 
tracts ;  The  Nonconformist's  Plea  for  Peace ;  the  Second  and 
Third  Parts  of  the  Plea;  the  Defence  of  it;  the  True  and  only 
way  of  Concord ;  his  Church  History  of  Bishops ;  his  Answer  to 
Dr.Stillingfleet;  his  Treatise  of  Episcopacy;  his  Apology  for  the 
Nonconformists'  Ministry ;  his  Dissent  from  Dr.  Sherlock ;  his 
Search  for  the  English  Schismatic ;  and,  his  Second  True  Defence 
of  the  Mere  Nonconformists.  All  these,  beside  his  Latin  Metho* 
dus,  and  various  other  pieces  of  a  miscellaneous  nature,  were  the 
production  of  four  or  five  years  only;  and  those,  years  of  sorrow^ 
affliction,  and  persecution.  They  evince  the  unsubdued  ardour 
of  Baxter's  mind,  and  what  importance  he  attached  to  the  prin« 
ciples  for  which  he  and  his  brethren  were  called  to  contend  and 
to  suffer.  When  it  is  considered  that  he  had  only  to  affix  his 
name  to  a  document  containing  little  that  in  itself  he  objected 
to,  but  implying  his  sanction  of  some  wrong  principles,  with  his 
approbation  of  unchristian  exactions;  by  doing  which  he  would 
not  merely  have  escaped  from  reproach  and  suffering,  but 
have  risen  to  worldly  honour  and  distinction  ;  his  conduct  and 
consistency  entitle  him  to  an  honourable  place  among  those^ 
who  have  counted  it  a  privilege,  not  only  to  believe,  but  also  to 
suffer  for  the  sake  of  Christ.  Compared  with  this  honour,  how 
poor  are  all  the  distinctions,  which  wealth  and  rank  can  bestow! 
None  of  the  lords,  spiritual  and  temporal,  of  his  day,  will  be 
known  over  so  great  a  portion  of  the  world,  or  remembered  so 
long,  as  Richard  Baxter. 

During  this  period,  he  lost  many  of  his  most  valued  friends, 
for  several  of  whom  he  preached  and  published  funeral  sermons* 
Of  some  of  these  excellent  individuals,  it  may  be  proper  to  give 
a  short  account. 

His  excellent  and  attached  friend.  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  whose 
character  has  already  been  given  at  length,  took  his  departure, 
after  a  long  and  severe  illness,  on  Christmas  day^  1676.    He 
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went  into  the  churchyard,  and  chose  his  grave,  a  few  days- 
before  his  death.  As  a  token  of  his  love  for  Baxter,  he  left  him 
forty  shillings  in  his  will ;  with  which,  says  Baxter,  *M  purchased 
the  largest  Cambridge  Bible,  and  put  his  picture  before  it, 
MS  a  monument  to  my  house.  But  waiting  for  my  own  death, 
I  gave  it  Sir  William  Ellis,  who  laid  out  about  ten  pounds 
to  put  it  into  a  more  curious  cover,  and  keep  it  for  a  monu-* 
ment  in  bis  honour."  ^ 

Hie  Rev.  Henry  Stubbs  was  bom  at  Upton,  on  an  estate 
that  vras  given  to  his  grandfather  by  King  James  I.,  with  whom 
be  came  from  Scotland.  After  a  private  education  in  country 
schools,  he  was  sent  to  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  where  he  staid 
till  he  took  his  degrees.  He  first  was  minister  of  St.  Philip's, 
Bristol,  and  afterward  of  Chew-Magna.  In  1654,  he  was  of  the 
city  of  Wells,  and  assistant  to  the  commissioners,  appointed  by 
the  parliament  to  eject  ignorant  and  scandalous  ministers.  The 
Act  of  Uniformity  found  him  in  Dursley ;  though  he  was  not  in- 
cumbent there,  but  assistant  to  Mr.  Joseph  Woodward,  who 
died  of  a  consumption  before  Bartholomew  day.  After  he  was 
silenced,  he  preached  from  place  to  place,  with  unwearied  dili- 
gence and  great  success. 

Oq  his  arrival  in  London,  he  preached  nearly  every  day; 
and  some  days  twice.  More  than  once  he  fell  down  in  the  pulpit 
in  a  fit ;  but  recovering,  went  on  again ;  till  at  last  he  was  quite 
disabled  by  fever  and  dysentery.  What  much  emboldened 
him  was,  that  he  had  often 'gone  into  the  pulpit  ill,  and  come 
out  of  it  better.  This  holy  and  peaceable  man,  who  lived, 
Baxter  says,  *^  like  an  incarnate  angel,''  was  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel  about  fifty  years ;  and  dying  in  London,  July  7th,  1678, 
aged  73»  was  interred  in  the  new  bufying-place,  Bunhill- 
fields.  Being  of  a  charitable  disposition,  he  devoted  the  tenth 
part  of  his  income  to  pious  uses,  with  which  was  purchased 
four  pounds  per  annum  for  Dursley  and  Horsley,  for  teaching 
poor  children,  and  buying  them  books.  He  also  gave  200/.  to 
Bristol,  and  a  like  sum  to  London,  to  be  annually  laid  out  for 
the  good  of  the  poor,  to  buy  them  Bibles,  and  to  assist  poor 
ministers'  widows  in  their  necessities.* 

^Life»partii.p.  181. 

'  Calamy,  vol.  ii.  p.  318—320.  It  would  be  very  gratifying  to  know  what 
bat  become  of  these  lei^acies ;  whether  they  are  applied  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor,  either  in  Bristol  or  London. 

VOL.  !•  Z 
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Baxter  preached  his  faneral  sermon,  from  Acts  xx.  i4 ;  in 
the  course  of  which  he  speaks  very  strongly  of  the  eminent 
spirituality  and'  devotedness  of  this  excellent  man.  *^  He  vna 
the  freest,"  he  says,  '*  of  most  that  ever  I  knew,  from  that  deceit 
of  the  serpent,  mentioned  in  2  Cor.  xi.  3,  who  comipteth  men 
by  drawing  them  from  the  simplicity  which  is  in  Christ.  His 
lM«ath,  his  life,  his  preaching,  his  prayers,  his  conference,  his 
conversation,  were  Christian  simplicity  and  sincerity*  Not  as 
the  world  calleth  simplicity,  folly ;  but  as  it  is  contrary  to  by* 
pocriay,  to  a  counterfeit  zeal,  to  mere  affectation,  to  a  dividfed 
heart.  He  knew  not  how  to  dissemble  or  wear  a  mask ;  his 
face,  his  mouth,  his  whole  conversation,  laid  bare  his  heart. 
While  he  passed  by  all  quarrels,  few  quarrelled  with  him ;  and 
he  had  the  happiness  to  take  up  head,  heart,  and  time,  with 
only  great,  lure,  and  necessary  things.'^'' 

The  Rev.  John  Corbet  was  bom  and  brought  up  in  the  city 
of  Gloucester,  and  a  student  in  Magdalen  Hall,  Qxon.  He 
began  his  ministry  in  his  native  city  of  Gloucester,  and  lived 
for  some  years,  under  Dr.  Godfrey  Gbodman,  a  Popish  bishop 
of  the  Protestant  church.  Here  he  continued  in  the  time  of 
the  civil  wars,  of  which  he  was  an  observant  but  monmfiil 
spectator.  His  account  of  the  siege  of  Gloucester,  gives  a  good 
view  of  the  rise  and  springs  of  the  war,  in  a  narrow  compass.^ 
He  afterward  removed  to  Chichester,  and  thence  to  Bramshot, 

k  Works,  rol.  xviiL,  p.  71. 

1  The  little  work  referred  to  is/«  An  Historical  Relation  of  the  Military  Go- 
vemmeDt  of  Gloucester,  from  the  Be^nninp  of  the  Civil  War  to  the  Removal 
of  Colonel  Massie,  164S.'  He  wrote  also  a  <  Vhidication  of  the  Ma^strates 
of  Gloucester t  from  the  Calumnies  of  Robert  Bacon ;  1647.*  Clarendon  has 
jl^Ten  a  lon^  account  of  the  siege  of  Gloucester,  which  is  honourable  to  the 
coura^  and  perseverance  of  the  besieged.  His  representation  of  the  ambas- 
iadors  of  the  people,  and  their  reply  to  the  kinf^'s  summooses,  is  very  i^rapbic, 
htti  very  Indicroos.  *'  Within  less  than  the  time  prescribed,  together  with  the 
trumpeter,  returned  two  citizens  from  the  town,  with  lean,  pale,  shaf|>,  and 
bad  visages ;  indeed,  faces  so  strange  and  unusual,  and  in  such  a  garb  and 
posture,  that  at  once  made  the  roost  severe  countenanc.es  merry,  and  the 
Moat  cheefiUl  hearts  sad ;  for  it  was  impossible  such  ambaasadors  could  bring 
less  than  a  defiance.  The  men,  without  any  circumstauces  of  duty  or  good 
manners,  in  a  pert,  shrill,  undismayed  accent,  said,  '  They  bad  brought  an 
answer  from  the  godly  city  of  Gloucester  to  the  king  ;*  and  were  so  ready 
to  give  insolent  and  seditious  answers  to  any  question,  as  if  their  business 
were  chiefly  to  provolce  the  king  to  violate  his  own  safe  conduct."— Hitt.  o/ 
iki  HeheL  vol«  ii.  p.  315.  Their  answer,  notwithstanding  this  caricature,  was 
firm  and  respectful ;  and  Charles^  after  exerting  his  utmost  strength,  was 
at  last  obliged  to  raise  the  siege. 
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a  living  of  more  than  200/.  a  year,  from  which  he  was  ejected 
in  1662.  He  lived  privately  in  and  about  London,  till  the 
king's  indulgence,  in  1671,  when  a  part  of  his  old  flock  invited 
him  to  Chiche8t6r,  where  he  continued  his  labours  with  great 
assiduity  and  success. 

God  afflicted  him  many  years  with  the  stone,  but  while  the  pain 
was  tolerable  to  nature,  he  endured  it,  and  continued  to  preacli,till 
within  a  fortnight  of  his  being  brought  up  to  London  to  be  cut  | 
but  before  that  could  be  done,  he  left  this  for  a  better  life,  De<^ 
camber  26th,  IdSO."*   His  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  Base** 
ter,  who  represents  him,  as  a  man  of  great  clearness  and  sound- 
ness in  religion,  and  blamelessness  of  conversation.    ^^  He  was  of 
80  great  moderation  and  love  of  peace,  that  he  hated  all  that  was 
against  it,  and  would  have  done  any  thing  for  concord  in  the 
church,  except  sinning  against  God,  and  hazarding  his  salva-^ 
Cion.     He  was  for  catholic  union  and  communion  of  saints^ 
and  for  going  no  further  from  any  church  or  Christians  than 
they  force  us,  or  than  they  go  from  Christ.    He  was  for  loving 
and  doing  good  to  all,  and  living  peaceably  with  all,  as  far  aa  was 
in  his  power.    Something  in  Episcopacy,  Presbytery,  and  Inde-* 
pendency,  he  liked,  and  some  things  he  disliked  in  all.   He  was 
true  to  his  conscience,  and  valued  not  the  interest  of  a  party  or 
faction.     If  all  the  Nonconformists  in  England  had  refiised,  he 
would  have  conformed  alone,  if  the  terms  had  been  reduced  to 
what  he  thought  lawful.    He  managed  his  ministry  with  faith- 
fulness and  prudencct    He  had  no  worldly  designs  to  carry  on^ 
but  was  eminent  in  self-denial.    He  was  not  apt  to  speak 
against  those  by  whom  he  suiferted,  nor  was  he  ever  pleased 
with  ripping  up  their  faults.    He  was  very  careful  to  preserve 
the  repatatiicm  of  his  brethren,  and  rejoiced  in  the  success  of 
their  labours,  as  well  ^  of  his  own ;  and  a  most  careful  avoider 
of  all  divisions,  contentions,  or  oflfences*    He  was  very  free  in 
acknowledging  by  whom  he  profited ;  and  preferring  others  be- 
fore himself.    He  was  inuch  employed  in  the  study  of  his  own 
heart ;  as  is  evident  from  the  little  thing  of  his  that  is  published, 
called,  ^  Notes  of  Himself,'  isa.    He  had  good  assurance  of  his 
own  sincerity;  and  yet  was  not  altogether  without  his  mixture 
of  fears.    He  had  the  comfort  of  sensible  growth  in  grace  i 
be  easily  pereeived  a  notable  increase  in  his  faith  and  holiness^ 
heavenlineas,  humility,  and  contempt  of  the  world,  especially 
in  his  latter  years,  and  under  his  afSicMon,  as  the  fruit  of 

»  Calamy,  vol.ii.  pp.  332— 33S« 
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God's  correcting  rod ;  and  died  at  last  in  great  serenity  and 
peace,"  ** 

Of  another  man  of  the  same  school  and  character,  Baxter 
has  left  the  following  memorial :— "  The  Rev.  Thomas  Gouge 
was  a  wonder  of  industry  in  works  of  benevolence.  It  would 
make  a  volume  to  recite  at  large  the  charity  he  used  to  his 
poor  parishioners  at  St.  Sepulchre's,  before  he  was  ejected 
and  silenced  for  nonconformity.  His  conjunction  with  Alder- 
man Ashurst  and  some  others,  in  a  weekly  meeting,  to  take 
account  of  the  honest,  poor  families  in  the  city  that  were  in 
great  want,  he  being  the  treasurer  and  visitor;  his  voluntary 
catechising  the  Christchurch  boys  when  he  might  not  preach ; 
the  many  thousand  Bibles  printed  in  Welsh,  that  he  dispersed  in 
Wales ;  *  The  Practice  of  Piety ;'  *  The  Whole  Duty  of  Man  ;' 
^  My  Call,'  and  many  thousand  of  his  own  writings  given  freely 
idl  over  the  principalfty;  his  setting  up  about  three  or  four 
hundred  schools  in  it,  to  teach  children  to  read,  and  the  cate- 
chism ;  his  industry,  to  beg  money  for  all  this,  besides  most  of 
his  own  estate  laid  out  on  it  i  his  travels  over  Wales  once  or 
twice  a  year,  to  visit  his  schools,  and  oversee  the  execution.  This 
was  true  Episcopacy  in  a  silenced  minister,  who  went  con- 
stantly to  the  parish  churches,  and  was  authorised  by  an  old 
university  license  to  preach  occasionally;  yet  for  so  doing 
he  was  excommunicated  even  in  Wales,  while  doing  all  this 
good.  He  served  God  thus  to  a  healthful  age,  seventy-four  or 
seventy-six.  I  never  saw  him  sad,  but  always  cheerful.  About 
a  fortnight  before  be  died,  he  told  me  that  sometimes  in  the 
night,  some  small  trouble  came  to  his  heart,  he  knew  not  what : 
and  without  sickness,  or  pain,  or  fear  of  death,  they  heard  him 
in  his  sleep  give  a  groan,  and  he  was  dead.  Oh,  how  holy  and 
blessed  a  life,  and  how  easy  a  death  1"® 

Henry  Ashurst,  esq.,  was  one  of  the  most  valued  friends  of 

"  Funeral  Sermon.  Works,  vol.  xvUI.  pp.  185—193.  The  tertnon  is 
founded  on  2  Cor.  xii.  1 — ^9,  and  is  one  of  the  moit  beautiful  of  Baxter's  dis- 
courses. It  is  fuU  of  striking  thoughts  and  pathos.  Corbet  was  a  man  alto- 
gether to  Baxter's  taste,  and  of  his  own  mode  of  thinking. 

^  Life,  part  iii.  pp.  liN),  191.  A  full  account  of  this  excellent  man»  who 
seems  to  have  been  quite  an  apostle  of  benevolence,  is  given  in  Clark's 
'  Lives.'  Archbishop  Titlotson,  then  dean  of  Canterbury,  preached  his  fa- 
neral  sermon,  in  which  he  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  his  i^ety,  philan- 
thropy«  and  moderation. 
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Baxter^  aa  well  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  lay  Nonconform- 
ists of  that  period.  He  was  the  third  son  of  Henry  Ashurst^ 
of  Ashurst,  in  Lancashire,  by  Casandra,  daughter  of  John 
BradshaWy  of  Bradshaw,  in  the  same  county.  His  father  was  a 
man  of  great  wisdom  and  piety,  and  very  zealous  for  the  re- 
formed religion  in  a  county  where  Popery  greatly  abounded. 
Henry  came  to  town  when  he  was  only  fifteen  years  of  age, 
where  he  was  bound  apprentice  to  a  man  void  of  religion,  by 
whom  he  was  rather  severely  treated.  During  his  apprentice- 
ship, however,  he  became  decidedly  religious,  spent  most  of  his 
spare  time  in  devotion,  and  of  his  spare  money  in  procuring 
religious  books.  He  commenced  business  as  a  draper,  with  500/., 
in  partnership  with  a  Mr.  Row,  who  left  him  the  whole  business 
in  about  three  years.  By  his  wife,  he  had  a  fortune  of  about 
1500/.  From  this  commencement,  with  diligence  and  economy, 
he  acquired  a  very  ample  fortune.  His  generosity  and  zeal 
to  relieve  distress  during  the  plague  and  fire  of  London,  and  to 
the  distressed  Nonconformist  ministers,  were  very  great,  as 
has  been  already  noticed ;  but  they  were  not  limited  to  this 
country. 

So  great  was  his  desire  of  doing  good,  that  not  only  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  experienced  the  benefit  of  it,  but  America 
also.  His  active  services  for  tbe  interests  of  New  England,  both 
during  the  Commonwealth,  and  after  the  Restoration,  have  been 
elsewhere  narrated.  For  nineteen  years  after  the  settlement  of 
the  affairs  of  the  New  England  Society,  when  he  was  made  trea- 
surer, he  had,  along  with  the  Honourable  Robert  Boyle,  the  chief 
management  of  the  whole  business.  Through  their  instrumen- 
tality, Elliot  was  enabled  to  carry  on  bis  evangelical  labours 
among  the  poor  Indians,  and  to  translate  the  Scriptures  into 
their  language.  Mr.  Ashurst  left  in  his  will  a  hundred  pounds 
to  Harvard  College,  and  fifty  to  the  society.  He  was  univer- 
sally beloved  and  respected  for  active  benevolence,  and  un- 
wearied zeal  in  doing  good.  Among  the  Nonconformists, 
he  acted  as  a  father  and  a  counsellor,  while  his  purse  was  ever 
open  to  relieve  their  wants,  and  his  house  for  a  refuge  to  them 
when  persecuted  and  oppressed.  He  paid  the  fine,  rather  than 
serve  the  office  of  alderman,  avoiding  as  much  as  possible 
all  connexion  with  public  affairs.  '*  He  was,"  says  Baxter, 
^  my  most  entire  friend,  and  commonly  taken  for  the  most 
exemplary  saint  of  public  notice  in  the. city.  So  sound  in 
judgment^  of  such  admirable  meekness,  patience^  and  universal 
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charity^  that  we  knew  not  where  to  find  his  equal.  After  much 
suffering  and  patience^  he  died  with  great  quietness  of  tnind,  and 
hath  left  behind  him  the  perfume  of  a  most  honoured  name, 
and  the  memorials  of  a  most  exemplary  Itfe^  to  be  imitated  by 
all  his  descendants.'^  P 

Baxter  preached  his  funeral  sermon,  in  which  he  expatiates 
largely  on  his  character  and  many  virtues,  from  a  very  appro- 
priate passage,  John  xii.  26.  He  entitles  it  'Faithful  Souls  shall 
be  with  Christ/  and  dedicates  it  in  a  most  affectionate  address  to 
his  widow ;  to  his  son  Henry,  who,  as  well  as  his  father,  was  the 
devoted  friend  of  Baxter,  and  a  lover  of  all  good  men  j  and  to 
all  his  brothers  and  sisters.  ^ 

'*  Near  the  same  tiifne,''  he  says,  ''died  my  father's  second 
wif^,  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Hunks^  and  sister  to 
Sir  Fulke  Hunks,  the  king's  governor  of  Shrewsbury,  in  the  wars. 
Her  mother,  the  old  Lady  Hunks,  died  at  my  father's  house,  be- 
tween eighty  and  otie  hundred  years  old ;,  and  my  mother-in- 
law  died  of  a  cancer,  at  ninety-six,  in  perfect  undeistending; 
having  lived,  from  her  youth,  in  the  greatest  mortification,  ao^ 
«terity  to  her  body,  and  constancy  of  prayer  and  all  devotion,  of 
any  one  that  ever  I  knew.  She  lived  in  the  hatred  of  all  shi, 
atrictness  of  universal  obedience,  and,  for  thirty  yearSj  longing 
to  be  with  Christ ;  in  constant,  acquired  infirmity  of  body,  got  by 
avoiding  all  exercise,  and  long,  secret  prayer,  in  the  coldest  sea«> 
sons,  and  such-like.  Being  of  a  constitution  naturally  strong, 
she  was  afraid  of  recovering  whenever  she  vras  ill.  For  some  days 
before  her  death  she  was  so  taken  vnth  the  ninety-first  Psalm, 
that  she  would  get  those  who  came  near  her  to  read  it  to  her 
f)ver  and  over  $  which  Psalm,  also,  vras  a  great  means  of  com* 
fort  to  old  Beza,  even  against  his  death." ' 

But  the  greatest  loss  which  Baxter  sustained  was  diat  of  his 
wifis,  which  took  place,  after  a  short  but  painfnl  illness,  on  the 
14th  of  June,  1681.  She  was  buried  on  the  1 7th  of  the  same 
month,  in  Christchurcb,  then  sttil  in  ruins,  in  her  own  mou- 
ther's tomb.  "  The  grave,"  he  says,  "  was  the  highest,  next 
the  old  akar,  or  table,  in  the  chancel,  on  which  her  daughter  had 
caused  a  very  fair,  rich,  lai^e  maii>le-«tone  to  foe  laid,  about 
twenty  years  ago,  on  which  I  caused  to  be  written  her  titles,  and 
fiome  Latin  Verses,  and  these  English  ones : 

»  Ufc,  part  tti.  p.  189.       %  Works,  xtiH.  p.  Wl.     t  Uh,  pfcii  Hi.  p.  189, 
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'  Tbm  miul  thjf  fletb  to  silent  dust  descend, 
7^3^  mirth  and  worldly  pleasure  thus  will  end  ; 
Then,  happy,  holy  souls ! — ^but  wo  to  those 
VHio  heaven  forgot,  and  earthly  pleasures  chose* 
Hcor,  now,  this  preaching  grave  ;^without  delay^ 
Believe,  repent,  and  work  while  it  is  day.' 

But  Christ's  church  od  earth  is  liable  to  those  changes  of  which 
the  Jemsakm  above  is  in  no  danger.  In  the  doleful  flames 
of  London,  1666,  the  fall  of  the  church  broke  the  marble  all  to 
pieces ;  so  that  it  proved  no  lasting  monument.  I  hope  this 
paper  monument,  erected  by  <Hie  who  is  following  even  at  the 
door,  in  some  passion  indeed  of  love  and  grief,  but  in  sincerity  of 
truth,  will  be  more  publicly  useful  and  durable  than  that  marble 
stone  was/^  * 

Howe  preached  the  funeral  sermon,  and  dedicated  it  to  her 
husband.  The  text  is,  2  Cor.  v.  8 ;  and  the  discourse  is  worthy 
of  the  talents  and  piety  of  the  author ;  but  it  contains  little 
about  Mrs.  Baxter.  He  appears  to  liave  known  something  of 
her  before  her  marriage,  when  she  displayed  *^  a  strangely-vivid 
aod  great  wit,  with  .very  sober  conversation."  ^  He  commends 
the  greatness  of  her  mind,  and  her  disinterestedness  in  choosing 
Baxter  for  a  husband,  as  well  as  her  amiable  conduct  after  she 
became  his  wife. 

Of  this  excellent  woman,  so  remarkably  fitted  to  be  the  wife 
ef  such  a  man  as  Richard  Baxter,  we  have  already  spcd^en  at 
sooie  length.  The  attachment,  as  may  be  guessed  at  from  allu- 
sions oocurriog  in  certain  parts  of  his  Breviate  of  her  Life,  eom« 
nenced  on  her  part,  and  had  almost  killed  her  in  consequence 
of  her  efibrt  to  conceal  it.  Throughout,  it  seems  to  have  been 
exceedingly  ardent;  and  her  husband  often  hints  that  she 
had  expected  more  from  him  than  she  found.  He  also  tells 
as,  however,  that  she  confessed  she  expected  more  sourness 
and  bitt^ness  than  she  experienced.  She  was  active,  bencvo* 
lent,  and  intelligent ;  devoted  to  the  service  of  Christ;  and  dis- 
posedy  in  every  possible  way,  to  aid  her  husband  in  his  unwearied 
Ukniis.  He  has  said  little  about  her  in  the  account  of  his  own 
Ufe,  owing  to  having  given  a  full  account  of  her  in  a  separate 
biography.  In  that  little  work  he  has  drawn  her  portrait  at  fiiU 
lengthy  detailing,  with  his  usual  minuteness  and  fidelity,  both  her 


•  Mrt.  Baxter's  Life,  p.  99.  Mn.  Baxter's  mother  died  in  1661.  He 
preacbsd  a  fuoeral  aermon  fer  her  at  St.  Mary  Magdalene^  MUk-t treet>  whore 
he  then  occasionally  officiated.  She  appears  to  have  been  an  excellent,  d9- 
Toted  Christian. — fForht,  xvlii.  1 — 56. 

«  Heive's  Fuacnd  Sermon  for  Mcs.  Baxtcri  pp.  40^  41« 
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faults  and  virtues.    A  few  passages  from  this  work,  vnW  illus- 
trate her  personal  character  and  piety. 

'^  As  to  religion,  we  were  so  perfectly  of  one  mind,  that  I 
know  not  that  she  differed  from  me  in  any  one  point,  or  cir- 
cumstance, except  in  the  prudential  management  of  what  we 
were  agreed  in.  She  was  fpr  universal  love  of  all  true  Chris- 
tians, and  against  appropriating  the  church  to  a  party ;  and 
against  censoriousness  and  partiality  in  religion.  She  was  for 
a<!knowlcdging  all  that  was  of  God  in  Conformists  and  Noncon- 
formists; but  she  had  much  more  reverence  for  the  elder  Con- 
formists than  for  most  of  the  young  ones,  who  ventured  upon 
things  which  dissenters  had  so  much  to  say  against,  without 
weighing  or  understanding  the  reasons  on  both  sides ;  merely 
following  others  for  worldly  ends,  without  a  tender  fear  of  sin- 
ning. If  any  young  men  of  her  own  friends  were  inclined  merely 
to  swim  with  the  stream,  without  due  trial  of  the  case,  it  greatly 
displeased  her,,  and  she  thought  hardly  of  them. 

'^  The  nature  of  true  religion,  holiness,  obedience,  and  all  duty 
to  God  and  man,  was  printed,  in  her  conceptions,  in  so  distinct 
and  clear  a  character,  as  made  her  endeavours  and  expectations 
Btiil  look  at  greater  exactness  than  I,  and  such  as  I,  could  reach* 
She  was  very  desirous  that  we  should  all  have  lived  in  a  con- 
stancy of  devotion  and  a  blameless  innocency ;  and  in  this  re- 
spect she  was  the  meetest  helper  that  I  could  have  had  in  the 
world,  that  ever  I  was  acquainted  with.  For  I  was  apt  to  be  over 
careless  in  my  speech  and  too  backward  to  my  duty,  and  she 
was  still  endeavouring  to  bring  me  to  greater  readiness  and 
strictness  in  both.  If  I  spake  rashly  or  sharply,  it  offended  her. 
If  I  carried  it  (as  I  was  apt)  with  too  much  neglect  of  ceremony 
or  humble  compliment  to  any,  she  would  modestly  tell  me  of  it* 
If  my  very  looks  seemed  not  pleasant,  she  would  have  me  amend 
them  (which  my  weak,  pained  state  of  body  indisposed  me  to 
do).  If  I  forgot  any  week  to  catechise  my  servants,  and  famili- 
arly instruct  them  personally,  beside  my  ordinary  family  duties, 
she  was  troubled  at  my  remissness.  And  whereas  of  late  years 
my  decay  of  spirits,  and  diseased  heaviness  and  pain,  made  me 
much  more  seldom  and  cold  in  profitable  conference  and  dis- 
course in  my  house  than  I  had  been  when  I  was  younger,  and 
had  more  ease,  and  spirits,  and  natural  vigour,  she  much  blamed 
me,  and  was  troubled  at  it,  as  a  wrong  to  herself  and  others. 
Yet  her  judgment  agreed  with  mine,  that  too  much  and 
often  table  talk  of  the  best  things^  doth  but  tend  to  dull  the 
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oommon  hearers^  and  harden  them  under  it,  as  a  customary  tlimg; 
and  that  too  much  good  talk  may  bring  it  into  contempt^  or  make 
it  ineffectual/' "" 

Tbe  death  of  such  a  woman,  in  the  prime  of  life  (for  she  was 
little  more  than  forty  when  she  died),  was  an  irreparable  loss  to 
Baxter.  She  had  tenderly  nursed  him  for  many  years,  and  now, 
with  increased  age  and  infirmity,  he  was  left  to  sorrow  over  her 
tomb^  though  not  without  hope.  The  decision  of  her  character, 
the  fervency  of  her  piety,  the  activity  and  disinterestedness 
of  her  Christian  benevolence,  left  no  doubt  remaining  that  her 
spirit  rested  with  God,  where  it  has  long  since  been  joined  by 
that  of  her  much-loved  companion  and  husband, 

«  Life  of  Mrs,  Baxter,  pp.  76—80. 
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CHAPTER     XII. 


1681—1687. 


The  continued  SulTerings  of  Baxter— Apprehended  and  bii  Goodi  distrained 
— Could  obtain  no  Hedresi — General  Sufferings  of  fthf  Dissenters — Mayot's 
Legacy — ^Baxter  again  apprehended  and  bound  to  bis  good  behaviour — 
Trial  of  Rosewell  for  High  Treason — Baxter  brought  before  the  Justices, 
and  again  bound  over — His  concluding  Reflections  on  the  State  of  his  own 
Times— Death  of  Charles  U. — Fox*s  notice  of  the  Treatment  of  the  Dissen- 
ters, and  of  the  Trial  of  Baxter — Apprehended  on  a  Charge  of  Sedition — 
Brought  to  Trial — Indictment — Extraordinary  Behaviour  of  Jefferies  to 
Baxter  and  his  Counsel — Found  Guilty— Endeavours  to  procure  a  New 
Trial,  or  a  mitigated  Sentence — His  LfCtter  to  the  Bishop  of  London-^ 
Fined  and  imprisoned — Remarks  on  the  Trial — Conduct  of  L'Estrang^^ 
Sherlock — Behaviour  while  in  Prison— The  Fine  remitted — Released  from 
Prison<^Assists  Sylvester  in  the  Ministry. 

While  friend  after  friend  was  consigned  to  the  tomb,  and 
Baxter  was  left  alone  to  endure  what  he  justly  describes  as  a 
living  death,  in  the  constant  and  increasing  sufferings  of  his  dis* 
eased  and  emaciated  body,  his  enemies  would  allow  him  no 
rest.  Bonds  and  imprisonment  still  awaited  him.  With  an 
account  of  a  series  of  these  vexations  and  trials,  this  chapter 
is  chiefly  occupied.  The  reader  will  probably  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  determine  whether  he  ought  more  to  feel  indignant  at 
the  treatment  which  an  aged,  infirm,  and  most  respectable  mi- 
nister of  Christ  endured,  from  a  professedly  Christian  govern- 
ment, or  admiration  of  the  principles  and  temper  by  which  it 
was  sustained.  The  first  of  the  iniquitous  proceedings  is  thus 
described  by  himself.  The  latter  part  of  the  statement  must 
touch  the  heart  of  every  feeling  individual. 

He  had  retired  into  the  country,  from  July,  1682,  to  the  14th. 
of  August  following,  when  he  returned  in  great  weakness.    ^'  I 
was  able,"  he  says,  ''  to  preach  only  twice ;  of  which  the  last 
was  my  usual  lecture^  in  New-street,  and  which  fell  out  to  be 
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the  24th  of  Aagust,  just  that  day  twenty  years  that  I,  and  near 
two  thousand]  more,  had ,  been  by  law  forbidden  to  preach.  I 
was  sensible  of  God's  wonderful  mercy  that  had  kept  so  many 
of  us  twenty  years,  in  so  much  liberty  and  peace,  while  so  many 
severe  laws  were  in  force  against  us,  and  so  great  a  number 
were  round  about  us,  who  wanted  neither  malice  nor  power  to 
)ifflict  118.  I  took,  that  day,  my  leave  of  the  pulpit  and  publio 
work  in  a  thankful  congregation :  and  it  was  lU&e,  indeed,  to  Ihi 
mv  la^t. 

^'  But  after  this,  when  I  had  ceased  preaching,  and  was 
newly  risen  from  extremity  of  pain,  I  was  suddenly  surprised 
by  a  poor,  violent  informer,  and  many  constables  and  officers, 
who  rushed  in,  apprehended  me,  and  served  on  me  one  warrant 
to  sei^e  my  person  for  coming  within  five  miles  of  a  corpora- 
tion, and  live  more  warrants  to  distrain  for  a  hundred  and 
ninety  pounds  for  five  sermons.  They  cast  my  servants  into  fearsp 
and  were  about  to  take  all  my  books  and  goods,  when  I  con* 
Centedly  went  with  them  towards  the  justice  to  be  sent  to  jail, 
and  left  my  house  to  their  will.  But  Dr.  Thomas  Cox  meeting 
me,  forced  me  in  again  to  my  couch  and  bed,  and  went  to  five 
jvstiees,  and  tl»ok  his  oath,  without  my  knowledge,  that  I  could 
not  go  to  prison  without  danger  of  death.  On  that  the  jus* 
tiees  delayed  a  day,  till  they  could  speak  with  the  king,  and 
told  him  what  the  doctor  had  sworn :  so  the  king  consented 
that,  for  the  present,  imprisonmen1h«houid  be  forborne,  thiEit  I 
might  die  at  home.*  But  th«y  executed  all  their  warrants  on 
my  books  and  goods,  even  the  bed  that  I  lay  sick  on,  and  aold 
Uiem  ail.  Some  friends  paid  them  as  much  money  as  they 
were  prized  at.  Which  I  repaid,  and  was  fain  to  send  tbeto 
^way.  Tht  warrant  against  my  person  was  signed  by  Mr* 
Bsrry  and  Mr.  Phillips;  the  five  warrants  against  my  goods,  by 
Sir  James  Smith  and  Sir  James  Butler.  I  had  never  the  least 
notice  of  any  accusation,  or  who  were  the  aiecusers  or  witnesses, 
much  less  did  I  receive  any  summons  to  appear  or  answer  for 
Riysdf,  or  ever  saw  the  justices  or  accusers.  The  justice  tliat 
signed  the  warrants  fbr  execution,  said,  that  the  two  Hiltons 
solicited  him  for  them,  and  one  Buck  led  the  constables  who 
distrained. 

*'  But  diough  I  sent  the  justice  the  written  deeds,  ivhich 
proved  chat  the  goods  were  none  of  mine,  nor  ever  were ;  and 

m 

'  The  king  said^  '^  ZfCl  him  die  m  his  led  *^ '^Baxter 8  PenUent  Confe$nonSf 
p.  59. 
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sent  two  witnesses  whose  hands  were  to  those  conveyances,  and 
offered  their  oaths  of  it ;  and  also  proved  that  the  books  I  had 
many  years  ago  alienated  to  my  kinsman,  this  signified  nothing 
to  them,  they  seized  and  sold  all  nevertheless ;  and  both  pa- 
tience and  prudence  forbade  us  to  try  the  title  at  law,  when 
we  knew  what  charges  had  lately  been  given  to  justices  and 
juries,  and  how  others  had  been  used.  If  they  had  taken  only 
my  cloak,  they  should  have  had  my  coat  also;  and  if  they  had 
smitten  me  on  one  cheek,  I  would  have  turned  the  other :  for  I 
knew  the  case  was  such,  that  he  that  will  not  put  up  with  one 
blow,  one  wrong,  or  slander,  shall  suffer  two  ;  yea,  many  more. 

'*  But  when  they  had  taken  and  sold  all,  and  I  had  borrowed 
some  bedding  and  necessaries  of  the  buyer,  I  was  never  the 
quieter;  for  they  threatened  to  come  upon  me  again,  and  take 
all  as  mine,  whosesoever  it  was,  which  they  found  in  my  posses- 
sion; So  that  I  had  no  remedy,  but  utterly  to  forsake  my  house 
and  goods  and  all,  and  take  secret  lodgings  at  a  distance,  in  a 
stranger's  house ;  but  having  a  long  lease  of  my  own  house, 
which  binds  me  to  pay  a  greater  rent  than  now  it  is  worth, 
wherever  I  go,  I  must  pay  that  rent. 

^^  The  separation  from  my  books  would  have  been  a  greater  part 
of  iny  small  affliction,  but  that  I  found  I  was  near  the  end  both 
of  that  work  and  that  life  which  needeth  books,  and  so  I  easily 
let  go  all.  Naked  came  I  into  the  world,  and  naked  must  I  go 
out;  but  I  never  wanted  less  what  man  can  give,  than  when  men 
had  taken  all  away.  My  old  friends,  and  strangers,  were  so 
liberal,  that  I  was  fain  to  restrain  their  bounty.  Their  kindness 
was  a  surer  and  larger  revenue  to  me  than  my  own.  But  God 
was  pleased  quickly  to  put  me  past  all  fear  of  men,  and  all 
desire  of  avoiding  suffering  from  them  by  concealment;  by 
laying  on  me  more  himself  than  man  can  do.  Then  imprison- 
ment, with  tolerable  health,  would  have  seemed  a  palace  to  me; 
and  had  they  put  me  to  death  for  such  a  duty  as  they  persecute 
me  for,  it  would  have  been  a  joyful  end  of  my  calamity :  but  day 
and  nigbt  I  groan  and  languish  under  God's  just  afflicting  hand. 
The  pain  which  before  only  tried  my  reins,  and  tore  my  bowels, 
now  also  fell  upon  my  bladder,  and  scarce  any  part,  or  hour, 
is  free.  As  waves  follow  waves  in  the  tempestuous  seas,  so  one 
pain  foUoweth  another  in  this  sinful,  miserable  flesh.  I  die 
daily,  and  yet  remain  alive.  God,  in  his  great  mercy,  knowing 
my  dulness  in  health  and  ease,  doth  make  it  much  easier  to  re- 
pent and  hate  my  siu,  loathe  myself,  contemn  the  world,  and  sub- 
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mk  to  the  sentence  of  death  with  willingness^  than  otherwise  it 
was  ever  likely  to  have  been.  O,  how  little  is  it  that  wrathful 
enemies  can  do  against  us,  in  comparison  of  what  our  sin  and 
the  justice  of  God  can  do  !  and,  O,  how  little  is  it  that  the  best 
and  kindest  of  friends  can  do  for  a  pained  body,  or  a  guilty,  sin- 
ful soul,  in  comparison  of  one  gracious  look  or  word  from  Grod ! 
Wo  be  to  him  that  hath  no  better  help  than  man :  and  blessed 
IS  he  whose  help  and  hope  are  in  the  Lord  !  '*  ^ 

While  we  execrate  the  tyranny  which  doomed  this  righteous 
man  to  so  much  undeserved  suffering,  every  Christian  must  un- 
feignedly  bless  God  for  the  illustration  of  the  principles  and 
power  of  religion,  which  Baxter  was  enabled  to  afford  in  such 
trying  circumstances.  Those  who  think  of  him  only  as  a 
sectarian,  or  a  wrangling  controversialist,  must  now  regard- 
him  with  admiration,  exercising  the  faith  and  patience  of  the 
saints ;  braving  danger,  enduring  pain,  despising  life,  and  re- 
joicing in  the  hope  of  the  glory  of  God.  In  his  case,  tribulation, 
indeed,  wrought  patience,  and  patience  experience,  and  experi- 
ence hope,  which  made  him  not  ashamed. 

Notwithstanding  the  resolutions  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
mentioned  in  the  former  chapter,  the  dissenters  continued  to  be 
exceedingly  molested  in  every  part  of  the  country.  Orders  and 
directions  were  issued  from  the  kmg  and  the  Council  Board,  to 
suppress  all  conventicles ;  which  were  zealously  obeyed  by  the 
justices  of  Hicks'  Hall,  in  Southwark,  and  by  some  of  the  city 
justices.  The  dissenters  were  tried  by  mercenary  judges,  before 
packed  juries,  on  Irish  evidence.  Their  meetings  were  often  inter- 
rupted and  broken  up,  and  their  ministers  imprisoned  and  fined.' 
Distress  and  dismay  were  every  where  experienced,  and  no  end 
seemed  approaching  of  the  sufferings  which  they  were  doomed  to 
endure.  Tlie  employment  of  informers^  the  invention  of  plots,  and 
the  variety  of  schemes  adopted  to  entrap  and  ensnare  men,  pro- 
duced almost  universal  mistrust  and  suspicion.  It^kvas  dangerous 
to  give  utterance  to  the  expression  of  fear,  or  hope,  and  far  more, 
to  indulge  in  the  language  of  complaint  or  censure.  Every  advan- 
tage was  taken,  and  every  dishonourable  method  resorted  to,  to 
ensnare  the  innocent,  and  to  crush  the  influential.  God,  alone, 
could  deliver  his  people  and  the  country  from  the  woes  which 
already  distressed,  and  the  greater  woes  which  promised  to 
follow. 

With  the  statement  of  Baxter's  case,  in  reference  to  his  late 

'We,  part  iii.  pp.  191, 192.  *  Calamy,  vol.i.  pp.  356^  337. 
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treatment,  had  be  been  allowed  to  present  it  in  court,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  occupy  tliese  pages.  It  is  a  satisfactory  defence  of 
himself,  even  as  the  law  then  stood ;  and  his  own  view  of  it  was 
supported  by  the  opinion  of  eminent  counsel.  But  what  signi- 
fies law,  when  they  who  occupy  the  seat  of  judgment,  are  de- 
termined to  oppress,  and  act  unjustly.  As  an  evidence  of  this, 
take  the  following  example  :  ^^  About  this  time,  one  Mr.  Robert 
Mayot,*  of  Oxford,  a  very  godly  man,  that  devoted  all  his  estate 
to  charitable  uses,  a  Conformist,  whom  I  never  saw,  died,  and, 
beside  many  greater  gifts  to  Abingdon,  &c.,  gave,  by  his  last  will, 
600/.,  to  be  by  me  distributed  to  sixty  poor,  ejected  ministers, 
adding,  that  he  did  it  not  because  they  were  Nonconformists, 
but  because  many  such  were  poor  and  pious*  But  the  king's 
attorney.  Sir  Robert  Sawyer,^  sued  for  it  in  Chaneery,  and  the 
Lord  Keeper  North  ^  gave  it  all  to  the  king ;  which  made  many 
resolve  to  leave  nothing  to  charitable  uses  after  their  death,  but 
do  what  they  did  while  they  lived."  ^ 

Providence  mercifully  interposed  to  defeat  this  unrighteous 
measure.  The  money  was  paid  into  Chancery  by  order  of  the 
court,  to  be  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  a^chaplain  for  Chelsea 
College.  It  was  there  kept  safely  till  after  the  Revolution^ 
when  the  commissioners  of  the  great  seal  restored  it  to  Baxter, 
to  be  applied  according  to  the  will  of  the  testator ;  which  was 
done  accordingly.*    It  is  remarkable  in  how  many  instances  God 

*  Mr.  Mayot  was  a  bcDeficed  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Eng^land.  His 
wUl  was  made  in  1676.  He  died  in  1683.  His  legacy  is  a  strilciug  proof  of  the 
estimation  in  which  Ba&ter  was  held|  not  only  amoni^  the  Nooeonforaists, 
but  among  the  respectable  part  of  the  Church. 

^  Sawyer^  the  attorney-general,  was  a  dull,  hot  man  ;  and  forwanl  to  serve 
all  the  designs  of  the  court. — Burnet,  ii.  353. 

«  Roger  North,  the  biogntpher  of  this  noble  family,  has  given  a  particular 
account  of  the  Lord  Keeper  Guildford ;  from  which  it  would  seem  that  he  was 
a  man  of  parts  and  learning,  though  he  did  not  appear  to  great  advantage  in  the 
court  of  Chancery.  He  was  considered  to  be  too  much  inclined  to  favonr  the 
courty  though  he  seeme  to  have  been  often  aicic  of  its  measures.  Burnet 
spealcs  of  him  as  a  crafty  and  designing  man ;  guilty  of  great  mal-aduiinis« 
tratiun  of  justice  ;  and  who  died  despised  and  ill-thought  of  by  the  whole  na- 
tion.— Own  Times,  vol.  iii.  pp.  67,  68. 

*  Life,  part  iii.  p.  198« 

*  Calamy,  vol.  ii.  p.  361.  Sgme  account  of  this  affair  is  given  in  Vernon's 
'  Reports  ;'  in  which  Baxter  is  unjustly  represented  as  swearing  that  be  was  a 
Conformist.  Whereas  he  only  swears  to  his  answer  given  in  to  the  atlorney- 
general's  bill  of  complaint.  That  answer  merely  alleges  Baxter's  moderation 
in  the  matters  of  controversy  with  the  Church,  and  his  joining,  from  time  to 
time,  in  the  worship  of  the  Church,  which  itis  well  known  he  often  did.  Eas- 
terns answer,  with  some  appropriate  remarks  on  Vernon,  by  Calamy,  is  given  in 
the  coatiniistioa  of  his  *  Account  of  the  Ejected  Ministers/  vol.  ii.  pp.  9^j-r>932. 
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thwarts  the  designs  of  the  wicked,  and  accomplishes  the  object 
which  his  servants  have  contemplated  with  a  view  to  his  glory. 
A  wicked  and  unjust  policy  may  succeed  for  a  time ;  but  it  gene* 
rally  defeats  its  own  purpose,  and  furnishes  the  means  by  which 
its  designs  are  entirely  frustrated.  We  are  thus  supplied  with 
continued  marks  of  the  footsteps  of  a  Divine  Providence  in  the 
world ;  so  that,  long  before  the  final  consummation,  men  may 
draw  the  conclusion,  that  there  is  an  essential  diiference  between 
the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  and  '^  that  verily  there  is  a  Ood 
who  judgeth  in  the  earth/'  ^ 

'^  In  16S4,  while  I  lay  in  pain  and  languishing,  the  justices  of 
the  sessions  sent  warrants  to  apprehend  me,  about  a  thousand 
more  being  in  catalogue  to  be  all  bound  to  their  good  behaviour* 
I  thought  they  would  send  me  six  months  to  prison  for  not  taking 
the  Oxford  oath,  and  dwelling  in  London,  and  so  I  refused  to 
open  my  chamber  door  to  them,  their  warrant  not  being  to 
break  ic  open :  but  they  set  six  officers  at  my  study  door,  who 
watched  all  night,  and  kept  me  from  my  bed  and  food,  so  that 
the  next  day  I  yielded  to  them,  who  carried  me,  scarce  able  to 
stand,  to  the  sessions,  and  bound  me  in  four  hundred  pounds 
bond  to  my  good  behaviour.  I  desired  to  know  whiit  my  crime 
was,  and  who  were  my  accusers ;  but  they  told  me  it  was  for  no 
lault,  but  to  secure  the  government  in  evil  times,  and  that  they 
had  a  list  of  many  suspected  persons  that  they  must  do  the  like 
with,  as  well  as  me.  I  desired  to  know  for  what  I  was  num- 
bered with  the  suspected,  and  by  whose  accusation ;  but  they 
gave  me  good  words,  and  would  not  tell  me*  I  told  them  I 
had  rather  they  would  send  me  to  jail  than  put  me  to  wrong 
others,  by  being  bound  with  me  in  bonds  that  I  was  likely  to 
break  to-morrow;  for  if  there  did  but  five  persons  come  in 
when  I  was  praying,  they  would  take  it  for  a  breach  of  good 
behaviour.  They  told  me  not  if  they  came  on  other  business 
unexpectedly,  and  not  to  a  set  meeting,  nor  yet  if  we  did  no^ 

'  There  is  another  curious  case  of  a  will,  which  is  connected  with  Baxter. 
Sir  John  Gayer,  who  died  a  good  whUe  after  him,  left  5000/.,  **  to  poor  mi* 
abters,  who  were  of  the  pious  and  cUaritable  principles  of  the  late  Rer. 
JUcfaai^  Baxter."  His  peculiar  manner  of  devisiofj^  the  legacy  gave  rise  to 
doubts,  as  to  whether  the  money  should  be  distributed  among  Churchmen  or 
Dissenters.  The  executrix  and  the  trustees  differed  between  themselves.  But 
•Itor  a  considerable  delay  the  question  was  brought  into  the  court  of  Chan* 
eery,  when  the  master  of  the  rolls,  Sir  Joseph  Jekyl,  in  a  very  handsome 
manner,  decided  in  favour  of  the  Dissenters.— Cti/omyV  Own  JJfe,  vol.  ii« 
pp.  476— 478, 
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thing  contrary  to  law  and  the  practice  of  the  church.  I  told 
them  our  innocency  was  not  now  any  security  to  us.  If  two 
beggar  women  did  but  stand  in  the  street,  and  swear  that  I 
spake  contrary  to  the  law,  though  they  heard  me  not,  my  bonds 
and  liberty  were  at  their  will ;  for  I  myself,  lying  on  my  bed, 
heard  Mr.  J.  R.  preach  in  a  chapel,  on  the  other  side  of  my 
chamber,  and  yet  one  Sibil  Dash,  and  Elizabeth  Cappell,  two 
miserable,  poor  women  who  made  a  trade  of  it,  swore  to  the 
justices  that  it  was  another  that  preached,  and  they  had  thus 
sworn  against  very  many  worthy  persons,  in  Hackney,  and  else- 
where, on  which  their  goods  were  seized  for  great  mulcts  or 
fines.  To  all  this  I  had  no  answer,  but  that  I  must  give  bond, 
when  they  knew  that  I  was  not  likely  to  break  the  behaviour, 
unless  by  lying  in  bed  in  pain."  ^ 

The  trial  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Rosewell,  at  this  time,  created 
a  great  sensation  in  the  country.  He  was  minister  of  Rother- 
hithe,  and  was  imprisoned  in  the  Gate-house,  in  Westminster, 
by  a  warrant  from  Sir  George  Jefferies,  for  high  treason.  A 
bill  was  found  against  him  at  the  quarter  sessions  at  Kingston, 
in  Surrey ;  upon  which  he  was  arraigned  on  October  the  25  th, 
and  tried  November  the  1 8th  following,  at  the  King's  Bench 
by  a  Surrey  jury,  before  '  Chief  Justice  Jefferies  and  three 
other  judges  of  that  court,  Withins,  HoUoway,  and  Walcot. 
The  high  treason,  as  laid  in  the  indictment  and  sworn  to  by  the 
witnesses.  Was,  that  in  a  sermon  which  he  preached  on  Septem- 
ber the  14th,  he  said  these  words: — ^*That  the  people,'  mean- 
ing the  subjects  of  our  sovereign  lord  the  king, '  made  a  flock- 
ing to  the  said '  sovereign  lord  the  king,  *  upon  pretence  of 
healing  .the  king's  evil,  which  he,'  meaning  our  said  sovereign 
lord  the  king, '  could  not  do ;  but  that  we,'  meaning  himself 
and  other  traitorous  persons,  subjects  of  our  said  lord  the  king, 
'  are  they  to  whom  they,'  meaning  the  subjects  of  our  said 
lord  the  king,  '  ought  to  flock,  because  we,'  meaning  himself 
and  the  said  other  traitorous  persons,  'are  priests  and  pro- 
phets, that,  by  our  prayers,  can  heal  the  dolors  and  grie&  of 
the  people.  We,',  meaning  the  subjects  of  our  said  sovereign 
lord  the  king,  '  have  had  two  wicked  kings,'  meaning  the 
most  serene  Charles  the  First,  late  king  of  England,  and  our 
said  sovereign  lord  the  king  that  now  is,  '  whom  we  can  resem- 
ble to  no  other  person  but  to  the  most  wicked  Jeroboam.' 
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And  ^  that  if  they,'  meaning  the  said  evil-disposed  persons^ 
then  and  there,  SO5  as  aforesaid,  with  him,  unlawfully  assembled 
and  gathered  together,  would  stand  to  their  principles, '  he,' 
meaning  himself, '  did  not  fear  but  they,*  meaning  himself  and 
the   said  evil-disposed   persons,  ^  would  overcome  their  ene* 
mies,'  meaning  our  said  sovereign  lord  the  king  and  his  sub- 
jects, '  as  in  former  times,  with  rams*  horns,  broken  platters, 
and  a  stone  in  a  sling/    The  witnesses  were  three  women, 
who  swore  to  the  words  as  (hey  stand,  without  the  inuendos. 
The  trial  lasted  about  seven  hours.    Roswell  made  a  full  and 
luminous  defence  of  himself,  very  modestly,  and  yet  stre- 
nuously,   vindicating   his    innocence,    to  the   satisfaction  of 
those  who  were  present,   and  so  as  to  gain  the  applause  of 
many  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe.    The  jury,  however,  after 
they  had  been  out  about  half  an  hour,  brought  him  in  guilty* 
The  women  who  were  the  witnesses  were  infamous  persons, 
laden  with  the  guilt  of  many  perjuries,  which  might  easily  have  ' 
been  proved  against  them  before  the  trial,  could  justice  have  been 
obtained ;  but  they  were  screened  by  the  recorder,  who  was  the 
person  that  laid  the  whole  scheme,  and  patched  up  the  indict- 
ment, in  terms  suited  to  his  known  abilities.  But  such  of  them 
as  could  be  met  with  were  afterwards  convicted  of  perjury ; 
and  Smith,  the  chief  witness,  was  pilloried  before  the  Exchange. 
Sir  John  Talbot,  who  was  present^  represented  to  the  King 
the  state  of  the  case  as  it  appeared  on  the  trial,  who  ordered 
Jefferies  to  find  some  evasion,    ^hereupon  he  assigned  him 
counsel  afterwards  to  plead  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  indict- 
ment, in  arrest  of  judgment,  and  the  king  gave  him  his  pardon^ 
after  which  he  was  discharged.  ^ 

The  issue  of  Roswell's  trial,  though  a  kind  of  triumph,  led  to 
no  mitigation  of  the  treatment  of  others,  Baxter  still  continued 
to  lie  under  bond,  and  even  that  did  not  satisfy  his  persecutors. 
''On  the  II  th  of  December,  1684,"  he  says, ''  I  was  forced,  in 
all  my  pain  and  weakness,  to  be  carried  to  the  sessions- house, 
or  else  my  bonds  of  four  hundred  pounds  would  have  been 
judged  forfeit*  The  more  moderate  justices,  who  promised  my 
discharge,  would  none  of  them  be  there,  but  left  the  work  to 
Sir  William  Smith  and  the  rest ;  who  openly  declared  that  they 
had  nothing  against  me,  and  took  me  for  innocent;  but  that  I  must 
continue  bound  lest  others  should  expect  to  be  discharged  also; 
which  I  openly  reftised.   My  sureties,  however,  would  be  bound) 

f*  CaUmy.  vol.  I.  pp.  363—365. 
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against  tny  declared  will,  lest  I  should  die  in  jail,  and  so  I  must 
continue.  Yet  they  discharged  others  as  soon  as  I  was  gone. 
I  was  told  that  they  did  all  by  instructions  from    ■  and 

that  the  main  end  was  to  restrain  me  from  writing ;  which  now 
should  I  do  with  the  greatest  caution,  they  will  pick  out  some- 
thing that  a  jury  may  take  for  a  breach  of  my  bonds. 

^*  January  17th,  I  was  forced  again  to  be  carried  to  the  ses- 
sions, and  after  divers  good  words,  which  put  me  in  expectation 
of  freedom,  when  I  was  gone,  one  Justice  Deerham  said,  that 
it  was  likely  these  persons  solicited  for  my  freedom  that  they 
might  hear  me  \n  conventicles.  On  that  they  bound  me  again 
in  a  four  hundred  pound  bond  for  above  a  quarter  of  a  year ; 
and  so  it  is  like  it  will  be  till  I  die,  or  worse  ;  though  no  one 
ever  accused  me  for  any  conventicle  or  preaching  since  they 
took  all  my  books  and  goods  about  two  years  ago,  and  1  for  the 
most  part  keep  my  bed. 

''Mr.  Jenkins  died  in  Newgate  this  week,  January  19tl(, 
1684*5,  as  Mr.  Bampfield,  Mr.  Raphson,  and  others,  died  lately 
before  him.  The  prison  where  so  many  are,  sufibcateth  the 
spirits  of  aged  ministers  i  but  blessed  be  God^  that  gave  them  so 
long  time  to  preach  before,  at  cheaper  rates.  One  Ridiard 
Baxter,  a  Sabbatarian  Anabaptist,  was  s^it  to  jail  for  refusing 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  it  went  current  that  it  was  I.  As 
to  the  present  state  of  England,— -the  plots ;  the  execution  af  men 
high  and  low ;  the  public  counsels  and  designs ;  the  qualities  and 
practice  of  judges  and  bishops ;  the  sessions  aud  justices ;  the 
quality  of  the  clergy,  and  the  universities  and  patrons;  the  church 
government  by  lay  civilians ;  the  usage  of  ministers  and  private 
meetings  for  preaching  or  prayer ;  the  expectatioiis  of  what  is 
next  to  be  done,  &c. : — the  reader  must  expect  none  of  this  sort 
of  history  from  me.  No  doubt  there  will  be  many  volumes  of 
it  transmitted  by  otiiers  to  poster% ;  who  may  do  it  more  folly 
thi^n  I  can  now  do."^ 

Thus  Baxter  concl^deA  the  i^t^r^ting  memorials  which  he 
has  left  of  his  own  age  and  life.  The  darkness  wi^  now,  in- 
creased till  it  had  spread  universal  gloom  and  despondency. 
Private  meetings  w^re  occasionally  held  to  consider  whether  wj 
hope  remained,  or  what  could  be  done  to  prevent  the  entire  ruin 
of  the  religion  and  liberties  of  th^  country.  But  though  these 
were  managed  with  the  greatest  possible  cauUoOi  and  the  parties 
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generally  proceeded  no  farther  than  to  mourn  OTer  the  past^ 
and  dwell  in  gloomy  forebodings  over  the  prospect  of  the  future, 
the  consequences  to  some  of  them  were  most  disastrous.  Plots 
and  conspiracies  were  hatched  to  ensnare  the  innocent  and  ter-^ 
rify  the  timid.  The  death,  or  rather  murder,  of  Lord  William 
Russell,  the  Earl  of  Essex,  and  Algernon  Sydney,  to  which 
Baxter  probably  alludes,  seemed  like  putting  the  extinguisher  on 
the  last  hopes  of  freedom,  and  preparing  the  country  for  the 
most  absolute  despotism.  The  corporation  of  London  was  de- 
prived of  its  charter,  and  other  towns  shared  in  its  fate.  Enor- 
mous  and  ruinous  fines  were  levied.  The  judges  prostituted 
their  authority  and  influence  to  promote  the  corrupt  designs  of 
the  court.  Juries  were  browbeaten,  and  frightened  into  verdicts 
which  were  neither  according  to  law  nor  justice.  The  clergy  in 
general,  were  either  timid  and  truckling,  or  destitute  of  sufficient 
influence  to  resist  the  rapid  advances  which  were  making  towards 
Rome.  The  Nonconformists,  oppressed  and  dispirited,  finding 
complaint  unavailing,  and  redress  hopeless,  surrendered  them- 
sehrea  to  suffering,  till,  if  it  were  the  will  of  Ood^  deliverance 
should  be  afforded  them.  The  reign  of  Charles,  as  it  approached 
its  termination,  only  increased  in  gloom  and  oppression,  whil^ 
the  prospect  of  his  successor  filled  all  men's  hearts  with  dismay 
and  terror.  It  was  indeed  a  period  of  ^^  trouble  and  darkness, 
and  dimness  of  anguish.^' 

In  these  circumstances^  Charles  II.  was  called,  unexpectedly,  to 
give  in  his  account,'on  the  6th  of  February,  1684«-5.  His  charac^ 
ter  is  familiar  to  every  reader  of  English  history ;  most  of  whom 
will  agree,  that  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  curses  to  the  nation 
that  ever  occupied  the  throne.  His  father  and  brother  had  some 
redeeming  qualities  in  their  character,  while  their  fate  will 
always  render  them  objects  of  pity.  The  former  was  a  good 
husband  and  father  |  the  latter  sacrificed  his  throne  to  his  su- 
perstition. But  Charles  the  Second  had  neither  the  personal 
virtues  of  the  one,  nor  the  superstitious  regard  to  religion  of  the 
other.  He  was  as  worthless  as  a  man  as  he  was  unprincipled 
as  a  sovereign.  He  was  gay,  affable,  and  witty ;  but  he  was 
heartless,  profane,  and  licentious :  equally  regardless  of  his  own 
honour^  as  of  his  country's  good.  What  had  happened  to  his 
father,  and  all  he  had  suffered  durihg  his  own  exile,  seem  to 
have  produced  no  salutary  influence  on  his  principles  or  dispo* 
sitions.  Every  thing  was  made  subservient  to  the  love  and  en- 
joyment of  pleasure.    His  ambition  was  directed  solely  against 
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his  own  subjects ;  and  his  desire  of  power  was  unmixed  mth 
the  love  of  glory.  His  court  was  little  better  than  a  brothel. 
He  sacrificed  the  morals,  the  honour,  and  the  happiness,  of  his 
country,  to  his  mistresses  and  his  licentious  courtiers.  Such  a 
man's  pretension  to  religion,  in  any  form,  is  offensive  to  de- 
cency and  common  sense.  He  was  an  infidel  while  he  lived  in 
pleasure ;  and  only  the  fear  of  death  drove  him  to  that  6}*stem 
of  iniquity  which  pretends  to  provide  a  healing  balsam,  but  which 
is  only  a  poisonous  opiate  to  the  soul  of  a  dying  profligate.  The 
mind  turns  away  with  sickness  and  horror  from  such  a  death- 
bed scene  as  that  of  Charles  II.* 

The  prospects  of  the  poor  Nonconformists  on  the  ascension 
of  James  to  the  vacant  throne,  were  far  from  flattering.  His 
well-known  attachment  and  devotedness  to  Popery,  promised 
nothing  but  ruin  to  what  remained  of  the  religion  and  liberty  of 
the  country ;  while  the  decided  part  which  the  Nonconformists 
had  taken  in  every  measure  which  tended  to  limit  his  power,  or 
to  exclude  him  from  the  throne,  marked  them  out  to  be  the  ob- 
jects of  his  implacable  hatred  and  revenge.  Pretexts  would 
not  be  wanting,  and  he  was  already  fnmished  with  instruments 
prepared  to  carry  forward  and  execute  any  oppressive  and  cruel 
measure.  Here  I  cannot  deny  m)rself  the  pleasure  of  introducing 
the  account  given  by  Mr.  Fox,  of  the  conduct  of  the  court 
towards  the  dissenters ;  his  character  of  Jefieries,  and  his  re* 
marks  on  the  character  and  trial  of  Baxter.  It  does  great  credit 
to  the  discernment  and  candour  of  that  eminent  man. 

'^  Partly  from  similar  motives,  and  partly  to  gratify  the  na^ 
tural  vindictiveness  of  his  temper,  James  persevered  in  a  most 
cruel  persecution  of  the  Protestant  dissenters,  upon  the  most 
frivolous  pretences.    The  courts  of  justice,  as  in  Charles's  days, 

'  There  are  two  accounts  of  tbe  death-bed  of  Charles ;  the  one  by  Protes* 
tantsy  the  other  bj  Roman  Catholics.  The  former  may  be  called  hit  Protet- 
tant  death*  when  he  was  attended  by  the  bishops,  who  spoke  to  him  as  die 
Xjord's  anointed,  and  requested  his  blessing.  'Bishop  Ken  absolved  him  from 
bis  sius  in  the  presence  of  his  mUtress  and  his  illegitimate  offspring.  Tbe 
Catholic  death  is  described  by  Father  Hudleston,  who  attended  and  officiated 
in  the  last  ceremonies  of  the  church.  From  this  it  is  very  certain  that  Charles 
died  a  Roman  Catholic ;  which  in  fact  he  had  been  before  the  restoratioo, 
whatever  he  bad  pretended  to  be  tu  the  NouconTormists  and  the  Church  of 
England.  Both  the  Popish  and  tbe  Protestant  death  of  Charles  are  recorded 
by  Burnet,  ii.  pp.  456-^460.  Ellis,  in  the  first  series  of  his  letters  on  English 
history,  has  given  au  account  of  the  Protestant  death  of  the  king,  by  tbe 
chaplain  tu  tbe  Bishop  of  Ely,  who  was  then  in  tbe  room.  Vol.  iii.  p.  ^3.  In 
tbe  second  series  be  has  gireo  Hadleiton's  account  of  the  PopUb  Utath.  Vol. 
iv.  pp.  78,  BOr 
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were  instruments  equally  ready,  either  for  seconding  the  policy, 
or  for  gratifying  the  bad  passions,  of  the  monarch ;  and  Jef- 
feries,  whom  the  late  kiiig  had  appointed  chief  justice  of  Eng- 
land a  little  before  Sidney's  trial,  was  a  man  entirely  agreeable 
to  the  temper,  and  suitable  to  the  purposes,  of  the  present  go- 
vernment.   He  was  thought  not  to  be  very  learned  in  his  pro- 
fession ;  but  what  might  be  wanting  in  knowledge,  he  made  up 
in  positiveness;  and,  indeed,  whatever  might  be  the  difficulties 
in  questions  between  one  subject  and  another,  the  fashionable 
doctrine  which  prevailed  at  that  time,  of  supporting  the  king's 
prerogative  in  its  fiill  extent,  and  without  restriction  or  limita- 
tion^  rendered,  to  such  as  espoused  it,  all  that  branch  of  law 
which  is  called  constitutional,  extremely  easy  and  simple.    He 
was  as  submissive  and  mean  to  those  above  him,  as  he  was 
haughty  and  insolent  to  those  who  were  in  any  degree  in  his 
power ;  and  if,  in  his  own  conduct,  he  did  not  exhibit  a  very 
nice  regard  for  morality,  or  even  for  decency,  he  never  failed  to 
animadvert  upon,  and  to  punish,  the  most  slight  deviation  in 
others^  with  the  utmost  severity,  especially  if  they  were  persons 
whom  he  suspected  to  be  no  favourites  of  the  court. 

^Before  this  magistrate  was  brought  for  trial,  by  a  jury  suffi- 
ciently prepossessed  in  favour  of  tory  politics,  the  Reverend 
Richard  Baxter,  a  dissenting  minister,  a  pious  and  learned  man, 
of  exemplary  character,  always  remarkable  for  his  attachment 
to  monarchy,  and  for  leaning  to  moderate  measures  in  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  church  and  those  of  his  persuasion.  The 
pretence  of  this  prosecution  was  a  supposed  reference  of  some 
oassages  in  one  of  his  works  to  the  bishops  of  the  church  of 
England ;  a  reference  which  was  certainly  not  intended  by  him, 
and  which  could  not  have  been  made  out  to  any  jury  that  had 
been  less  prejudiced  or  under  any  other  direction  than  that  of 
Jefferies.  The  real  motive  was  the  desire  of  punishing  an  eminent 
dissenting  teacher,  whose  reputation  was  high  among  his  sect, 
and  who  was  supposed  to  favour  the  political  opinions  of  the 
Whigs."* 

Thus  far  Mr.  Fox.  That  Baxter  was  not  a  whig  was  well 
known  at  court;  and  that  his  sentiments  as  a  dissenter  were 
considered  to  be  very  moderate,  can  as  little  be  doubted.  The 
design  unquestionably  was  to  strike  terror  into  all  the  Noncon- 
formists, by  severely  punishing  one  of  their  leading  ministers, 
who  might  be  regarded,  in  point  of  sentiment,  as  less  obnoxious 
than  most  of  his  brethren.  If  Baxter  must  be  thus  treated,  who 

k  Fox'f  <  History  of  the  Reign  of  JsiAes  11.^  pp.  101*103. 
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can  be  safe ;  if  a  harmless,  uncontroversial  paraphrase  on  the 
Scriptures  be  construed  into  a  libel,  it  must  be  imposaible 
either  to  state  our  sentiments  or  defend  them,  without  bringing 
down  upon  us  the  heavy  arm  of  the  law.  These  must  have 
been  the  views  of  the  court,  and  the  reasonings  of  the  dissenters 
respecting  this  affair.  The  malignant  designs  of  the  one,  how^ 
ever,  and  the  fears  of  the  other,  were  finally  disappointed. 

As  the  trial  of  Baxter,  for  the  sentiments  expressed  in  his 
f  Paraphrase  on  the  New  Testament,'  ^  is  among  the  most  extra^ 
ordinary  circumstances  of  his  life,  and  one  of  the  nioiit  curious 
specimens  of  the  style  in  which  justice  was  administered  by  the 
monster  who  then  presided  over  the  justice,  of  his  eountry,  it 
is  much  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  not  an  account  of  it,  either 
by  Baxter  himself,  or  more  correctly  reported  by  those  who 
were  present.  No  printed  report  of  the  trial  exists,  except 
what  is  contained  in  Calamy's  abridgment  of  Baxter's  life.  The 
report  in  the  '  State  Trials'  is  merely  a  copy  of  that.  Among  the 
Baxter  MSS.  in  Redcross  Street  Library,  however,  there  is  a 
letter  from  a  person  who  was  present  at  the  trial,  which  was  sent 
to  Sylvester,  with  a  view  to  its  being  used  by  him.  From  this 
document,  and  Calamy  together,  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  a 
fuller  account,  though  it  is  still  imperfect,  than  has  hitherto  been 
laid  before  the  public,  of  this  remarkable  aflair. 

That  he  was  designed  for  jail  before  the  death  of  Charles^ 
was  intimated  by  the  Duke  of  York ;  «>,  to  secure  him  till  they 
could  find  matter  of  accusation  against  him,  he  was  bound  to 
his  good  behaviour.  They  declared,  at  the  same  time,  that  they 
considered  him  innocent,  but  did  this  for  security,  and  till  they 
were  prepared.™ 

On  the  28th  of  February,  Baxter  was  committed  to  the 
King's-Bench  prison,  by  warrant  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Jefferies, 
for  his  '  Paraphrase  on  the  New  Testament,'  which  had  been 
printed  a  little  before;  and  which  was  described  as  a  scandalous 
and  seditious  "book  against  the  government.  On  his  commit* 
ment  by  the  chief  justice's  warrant,  he  applied  for  a  kabeai 
eorpuSy  and  having  obtained  it,  he  absconded  into  the  country  to 
avoid  imprisonment,  till  the  term  approached.  He  was  induced 
to  do  this  from  the  constant  pain  he  endured,  and  an  apprehen* 
sion  that  he  could  not  bear  the  confinement  of  a  prison. 

On  the  6th  of  May,  which  was  the  first  day  of  the  term, 

1  A  particular  account  of  the  '  Paraphrase  on  the  New  Testament^*  will  be 
foond  ia  the  second  part  of  this  work. 
»  Penitent  Confettions,  p«  40* 
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]ie  appeared  in  Westoiinster  Hall,  and  an  information  was  then 
ordered  to  be  drawn  up  against  him.  On  the  14th  of  May,  he 
pkaded  not  guilty,  to  the  information.  On  the  18th  of  the 
aame  month,  being  much  indisposed,  it  was  moved  that  he  might 
lunre  further  time  given  him  before  his  trial,  but  this  was  denied 
bim.  He  moved  for  it  by  his  counsel ;  but  Jefferies  cried  out,  in  a 
passion,  ^  I  will  not  give  him  a  minute's  time  more,  to  save  his 
life.  We  have  had  to  do,'  said  he, '  with  other  sorts  of  personsi 
but  now  ^e  have  a  saint  to  deal  with ;  and  I  know  how  to  deal 
with  9unt8  as  well  as  sinners.  Yonder,'  said  he,  ^  stands  Oates 
in  the  pillory '  (as  he  actually  did  at  that  very  time  in  the  New 
Palace  Yard), '  and  he  sajs  he  suffers  for  the  truth,  and  so  says 
Baxter ;  but  if  Baxter  did  but  stand  on  the  other  side  of  the 
pillory  with  him,  I  would  say,  two  of  the  greatest  rogues  and 
rascals  in  the  kingdom  stood  there.'  ^ 

The  following  la  a  copy  of  the  indictment,  which,  from  ita 
singular  nature,  I  have  preferred  giving  in  its  original  state  to 
a  tranalation*  Even  the  mere  English  reader  will  have  little 
diffieulty  in  understanding  its  scope,  and  the  substance  of  its 
meaning,  aa  it  is  so  much  interlarded  with  quotations  from  the 
Paraphrase :— • 

'*  Quod  Richardus  Baxter,  nuper  de,  &c.,  Clericus  existena 
person'  seditiosa  et  factiosa,  pravse  mentis,  impiae,  inquietse^ 
turbulent'  disposition'  et  conversation',  ac  machinans,  practi*- 
cana  et  intendens,  quantum  in  ipso  fait,  non  'solem  pacem  et 
eommunem  tranquillitat'dict'  Dom'  Regis  infra,  hoc  regnum 
Angl'  inquietare,  molestare  et  perturbare,  ac  seditionem^  dis^ 
cord'  et  ilialevolent'  int'  ligeos  et  fideles  subdit'  diet'  Dom'  Regia 
movere^  p'curare  et  excitare^  verum  etiam  sinceram,  piam^ 
beatam,  et  pacificam  Protestan'  Religion'  infra  hoc  regn'  Angl' 
usitat',  ac  Rrelat',  Episcopos,  aliosq  $  Clericos  in  Ecclesia  An» 
glicana  legibua  hujus  regni  Angl'  stabilit',  ac  Novum  Testamentu' 
Dom'  Salvator'  nostri  Jesu  Christ!  in  contempt'  et  vilipend'  in*- 
ducere  et  inutile  reddere ;  quodq ;  p'd'  R*  B.  ad  nequissimas, 
nefandiasimas  et  diabolicas  intention'  suas,  pred'  perimplend' 
perfieiend'  et  ad  effect'  redigend'  14  die  Febr',  anno  regni  diet 
Dom'  Jacobi  Secundi,  &c.  primo,  vi  et  armis,  &c.  apud,  &c. 
fidso  illicite,  injuste,  nequit',  factiose,  seditiose  et  irreligiose  fecit, 
composuit,  acripsit,  impressit  et  publicavit,  et  fieri,  componi^ 

*  Colonel  Dangerfield  bad  been  tried  before  JcfTeries,  and  condemned  to  be 
whipped  that  morniDg  at  Westminster  Hall,  for  tbe  Meal-Tub  plot ;  so  that 
Jeiferiei  was  quite  in  a  whipping  humour. 
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'  scribi,  imprim!  et  publican  caiuavit^  quendam  falsum,  sedituMimi^ 
libellosum,  factiosum  et  irreligiosum  libnim^  intitulat'  A  Pwrm* 
phrase  on  the  Testament ^  mth  Notes  doctrinal  and  practical  ^ 
111  quo  quidem,  faUo,  seditioso^  libelloso,  factioso  et  irreliguMa 
libro  int'  al'  content'  fuer'  hae  falsae,  factioee  malitiofise  acanda* 
lose,  et  seditiosae  sententiae  de  eisdem  Prelat'  Episcopis,  aliiaq  ; 
Clericis  Ecdesiffi  hujus  regn'  in  his  Anglican*  verbis  sequent 
videl't,  Note,  Jre  not  these  Preachers  and  Prelates  (Epds 
aliosq ;  Ciericps,  pned'  Ecclesis  hujus  regn'  Angl'  innuend')  then 
the  least  and  basest  that  preach  and  tread  down  Christian  love 
of  all  that  dissent  from  any  of  their  presumptions^  and  so  preach 
down  not  the  least,  but  the  gr§at  command?  Et  ult'  idem  At- 
torn' dictDom'  Regis  nunc  general'  pro  eodem  Dom'  Rege  dat 
Cur'  hie  intelligi  et  informari,  quod  in  al'  loco  in  p'd'  falao, 
scandaloso,  seditioso  et  irreligioso  libro,  int'  al'  content'  fuer' 
hat  al'  foisae,  libellosae,  scandalosae,  seditiosae  et  irreligiosae  sentent' 
sequent'  de  Clericis  Ecclesiae  hujus  regn',  videl't,  Note,  It  tr 
fMy  to  doubt  whether  there  be  Devils j  white  Devils  meamate 
tive  here  amongst  as  (Clericos  pred'  hujus  regni  Angl'  innuendo) ; 
What  else  but  Devils,  sure,  could  make  ceremonious  hypocrites 
(Clericos  pred'  innuendo)  consult  with  Politic  BoyaMsts  (lig^s 
et  fidel'  subdit'  diet'  Dom'  Regis  hujus  regni  Angl'  innuendo)  to 
destroy  the  Son  of  God  fgr  saving  men's  health  and  lives  bf 
vAracle?  Quaere,  Whether,  if  this  withered  hand  had  been 
their  own,  they  would  have  plotted  to  kill  him,  that  would  have 
cured  them  by  a  miracle,  as  a  Sabbath-Breaker  ?  And  whether 
their  successors  (Prelat',  Episcopos,  Aliosq ;  Clericos  Ecclesiae 
hujus  regni  Angl'  qui  deineeps  foerint  innuendo)  would  sHenee 
and  imprison  godly  ministers  (seipsum  R.  B.  et  al'  factiosas  et 
seditias  as  p'son'  infra  hoc  regn'  Angl'  contra  leges  hujus  regni 
ac  Liturg'  Ecclesiae  infra  hoc  reg'  stabilit'  p'dican'  innuendo) 
if  they  could  cure  them  of  all  their  sicknesses,  and  help  them  to 
preferment,  and  give  them  money  to  feed  their  lusts  P  Et  ult* 
idem  Attorn'  diet  Dom*  Regis  nunc  general'  pro  eodem  Dom' 
rege  dat  Cur'  hie  intelligi  et  informari,  quod  in  al'  loco  in  pred' 
falso,  libelloso,  scandaloso  et  irreligioso  libro  inter  al'  content* 
filer'  hae  al  falsae,  libellosae,  scandalosae,  seditiosae  et  irrelig^osas 
Anglican'  sentent'  sequen'  de  et  concernen'  Ep'is  p'd*  et 
Ministris  Justitiae  hujus  regn'  Angl',  vidert.  Note,  Men  that 
preach  in  Christ's  name  (seipsum  R.  B.  et  al'  factiosas  et  sedi* 
tiosas  p'son'  infra  hoc  regn'  Angl'  contra  leges  hujus  regn' 
Angl'  et  Liturg'  Ecclesiae  hujus  regn'  per  legem  stabllit'  pred* 
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bmiendb)  therefore  are  not  to  be  sUeneed^  though  fauUjfy  iftheg 
(pred  make  dispo'  it  fectiosas  et  seditiosas  person'  pred'  iteniiD 
imiBeDdo)  do  mare  good  than  harm;  dreadfuly  then^  is  the  eaee 
of  them  (Episcopos  et  Ministros  Justititt  infra  hoc  regn'  Angl' 
ininiendo)  that  silence  Chrisfs/aiihftd  ministers  (seipsum  R.  B* 
et al*  aeditiosas  et  factiosas  person^  pred'  innuendo).  Et  ulterius 
idem  Atloni'  diet'  Dom'  Regis  nunc  general'  pro  eodem  Pom' 
Rege  dat  Cur'  hie  intelligi  et  informari,  quod  ad  excitand'  popul* 
hojus  regn'  Angl'  in  illicit'  Conventicul  convenire  et  defamand* 
Jnstit'  hujus  regn'  iropuniendo  illicit'  Conventicurj  in  al'  loco  in 
pred'  iidsOy  scandaloso,  seditioso,  et  irreligioso  libro^  nit'  al'. 
content'  fiier'  hae  al'  falsae,  scandalosae,  libellosae^  Bcditiosae  eC 
irrdigioas  Anglican' sentent' sequen',  videl't,  (1)  Note,  It  was 
well  that  they  coneidered  what  mght  be  Sidd  against  them, 
wUeh  now  most  Christians  do  not  in  their  disputes.  (2)  These 
PerseaUorSy  and  the  Romans  y  had  some  charity  and  considera^ 
iianj  tfi  thai  they  were  restndned  by  the /ear  of  thepecpie,  and 
dkl  not  accuse  and  fine  them  as  for  Bouts,  Riots,  and  Seditions. 
(3)  I%ey  that  deny  necessary  premises  are  not  to  be  disputed 
with.  Etulterius  idem  Attorn'  diet'  Dom'  Regis  nunc  general' 
pro  eodem  Dom'  Rege'  dat  Cur'  hie  intelligi  et  informari  quod 
in  al'  loco  in  pred'  falso,  scandaloso,  seditioso  et  inreligioso  libro, 
intal'  content'  fiier'  hae  al'  false,  iibellosse,  scandalose,  seditiosae 
et  irreligiosae  Anglican'  Sententiae  sequent'  de  et  concemen'  Bpis-^ 
eopis  et  al'  Clericis  hujus  regn'  Angl',  videl't^  (3)  Let  not  those 
proud  hypocrites  (Episcopos  et  al'  Clericos  Ecclesiae  hujus  regn' 
Angl'  innuendo)  deceive  you  (subdit'  dicti  Dom'  Regis  hujus 
tegn'  Angl  innuendo)  who  by  their  long  Liturgies  and  Cere^ 
monies,  (Liturg'  et  Ceremon'  Ecclesiae  hujus  regn'  Angl'  innu- 
endo,) and  chbn  of  Superiority,  do  but  cloak  their  WorldU^ 
ness.  Pride,  and  Oppression,  and  are  religious  to  their  greater 
Jkmmaiion.  Et  ulterius  idem  Attorn'  dicti  Dom  Regis  nunc 
genial'  pro  eodem  Dom'  Rege  dat  Cur'  hie  intelligi  et  informari, 
quod  in  al'  loco  in  pred'  falso,  scandaloso,  seditioso  et  inreligi- 
oso libro  int'al'  content'  fuer'  hae  al'  falsae,  libellosae,  scandalosae, 
seditioeae,  et  religiosae,  Sentent'  Anglican'  sequent'  de  et  con- 
eemen'  Clericis  hujus  regn'  Angl',  (2)  Note,  Priests  now 
are  many  (Clericos  Ecclesiae  hujus  regn'  Angl'  innuendo)  but 
Labourers  few  ;  what  men  are  they  that  have  and  do  silence  the 
faUhJuBest  labourers  (seipsum  R.  B.  et  al'  facti'  as  et  sedit'  as 
p'  son'  pred'  innuendo)  suspecting  that  they  are  not  for  their 
Interest  ?  (interesse  Clericor'  Ecclesiae  hujus  regn'  Angl'  innu- 
endo)*   Et  ulterius  idem  Attorn'  dicti'  Dom'  R^is  nunc  geiie« 
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rar  pro  modern  Dom'  Rege  dat  Cur'  hie  inteUigi  et  iufbrmari^ 
quod  in  al'  loco  in  pred'  falao  scandaloso,  seditioso  et  irreligioso 
libro,  inter  al'  tontent'  fuenint  hue  al'  falme,  libeUoaae  scaiidaloeei 
aeditioBie  et  irreli^osae  sentent'  aequea'  de  et  concemen*  Clericia 
hujus  regn'  Angl',  vidert,   (3)  Note,  CMifs  JUmuten  HM 
God'9  ordinances  to  save  Men,  and  the  Devil's  Clergp  (Clericea 
Ecclesiae  hujus  regn'  Angl'  innuendo)  UH  them  far  Snares^  3ii^ 
thitf,and  Murder.  (2)  Theg  (Clericot  Eccleaias  higos  regn'  Angl' 
innuendo)  trill  not  let  the  people  be  Neuters  between  Ood  and  the 
Devil,but/orce  them  (subdit  hujus  regn'  Angl'  innuendo)  to  be  i$^ 
foffwing  Persecutors.  £t  ulterius  idem  Attorn'  dicti'  Dom'  R^[i$ 
nunc  general'  pro  eodem  Dom'  Rege  dat  Car'  hie  inteUigi  et  infor- 
niarii  quod  in  al'  loco  in  prsd'  falsoi  scandaloeo,  sedilioao  et 
irreligioso  libro,  int'  al'  content'  fuenint  hae  aliae  falsie,  libellosa^ 
agandalose,  seditioen  et  irreligione  sententiae  Anglicans  aequen' 
de  et  concemen'  legibus  hujus  regn'  Angl'  contra  illieit'  Con^ 
Ventieul',  et  ad  excitand'  popul'  eonvenire  in  illicit'  Conventical'^ 
yidel't,  (2)  Note,  To  be  Dissenters  and  DisputmiSf.  atm$iiU 
errors  and  tyrannical  impositions^  upon  eonsdenee  (Iq^  et  sta- 
tut'  higus  regn'  Angl'  contra  person'  factios'  et  Liturg'  Bed* 
hujus  regn'  Angl'  adversar'  Anglice),  against  Dissenters  (edit' 
et  provis'  innuendo)  ^  is  no  Fault,  but  a  great  Duty.    In  magnam 
Dei  omnipotent'  displicent'  in  contempt'  leg'  hujus  regn'  Angl* 
manifest'  in  malum  et  pemitiosissim  exemplum  omnia'  al'  in  tali 
easu  delinquen'  ac  contra  pacem  dicti  Dom'  Regis  nunc,  coron' 
et  dignitat'  suas,  &c.    Unde  idem  Attorn'  dicti  Doln'  Regis  none 
general  pro  eOdem  Dom'  Rege  pet'  advisament'  Cur'  hie  in  pr»* 
miss'  et  debit'  leg^s  process'  versus  ipsum  prefat  R«  B«  in  hae 
parte  fieri  ad  respond'  dicto  Dom'  Regi  de  et  in  premiss,  &e." 

On  May  the  30th,  in  the  afternoon,'^  Baxter  was  brought  to 
trial,  before  the  lord  chief  justice,  at  Guildhall.  Sir  Hearj 
Ashurst,  who  would  not  forsake  his  own  and  his  fiither's  friend« 
stood  by  him  all  the  while.  Baxter  came  first  into  eourt,  and^ 
wfth  all  the  marks  of  sincerity  and  composure,  waited  lor  the 
coming  of  the  lord  chief  justice,  who  appeared  quickly  after^ 
with  great  indignation  in  his  fade. 

**  When  I  saw,"  snys  an  eye-witness,  ^'  the  meek  man  stand 
before  the  fiaming  eyeS  and  fierce  looks  of  this  bigot,  I  thought 
of  Paul  standing  before  Nero.    The  barbarous  unnge  which  he 

■  HargreaTCs'  State  Trials,  toI.  x.  App.  p.  (37).  Tha  Sditor  aipresaei  hi* 
regret  that  no  account  of  this  trial  exists,  except  what  is  ^▼en  hy  Calany. 
He  says,  "  It  shout  the  temper  of  the  chief  JusUce,  and  the  cruel  usage  of  the 
prisoner^" 
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received  drew  plenty  of  tears  from  my  eyes^  as  well  as  from 
others  of  the  auditors  and  spectators :  yejt  I  cpuld  nqi  but 
smile  sometimes,  when  I  saw  my  lord  imitate  our  modern  pulpit 
drollery,  which  some  one  saith  any  man  engaged  in  such  m  de- 
sign would  not  lose  for  a  world.  He  drove  on  furiously,  like 
Hannibal  over  the  Alps,  with  fire  and  vinegar,  pouring  all  the 
contempt  and  scorn  upon  Baxter,  as  if  he  had  been  a  link«boy 
or  knave;  which  made  the  people  who  could  not  come  near 
enough  to  hear  tlie  indictment  or  Mr.  Baxter's  pleA,  cry  out^ 
^  Surely,  this  Baxter  had  burned  the  city  or  the  temple  of  Del- 
phos*'  Btit  others  said,  it  was  not  the  custom,  now-ardays,  to 
receive  ill,  except  for  doing  well  |  and  therefore  this  must 
needs  be  some  good  man  that  my  lord  so  rails  at."  v 

Jefferies  no  sooner  sat  down  than  a  shprt  cause  was  called 
and  tried;  after  which  the  clerk  began  to  read  the  title  of  an«« 
other  cause.  *  You  blockhead,  you,'  said  Jefferies,  '  the  next 
cause  is  between  Richard  Baxter  and  the  king :'  upon  which 
Baxter's  cause  was  called. 

•  On  the  jury  being  sworn,  Baxter  objected  to  them,  as  incom« 
petent  to  his  trial,  owing  to  its  peculiar  nature.  The  jurymen 
being  tradesmen,  and  not  scholars,  he  alleged  they  were  inca- 
pable of  pronouncing  whether  his  'Paraphrase'  was,  or  was 
hot,  according  to  the  original  text.  He  therefore  prayed  that 
he  might  have  a  jury  of  learned  men,  though  the  one-half  of 
them  should  be  Papists*  This  objection,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  was  overruled  by  the  court.^ 

The  passages  contained  in  the  indictment,  were^  it  is  under- 
stood, picked  out  by  Sir  Roger  L'Estrange  and  some  of  his 
associates:  and  a  certain  noted  clergyman,  who  is  supposed 
to  have  been  Dr.  Sherlock,  put  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies 
some  accusations  out  of  Rom.  xiii.,  &c«  as  against  the  king^ 
which  might  have  affected  his  life ;  but  no  use  was  made  of 
them.  The  great  charge  was,  that,  in  these  several  passages^ 
he  reflected  on  the  prelates  of  the  church  of  England,  and  so 
guilty  of  sedition.' 


9  BMter  MSS.  4  Ibid. 

'  Ac  the  'Ptrephrase'  it  not  in  every  body's  heodt,  I  have  eitmeted  tke  psf 
nfes  end  notes  referred  to  in  the  in(Uctnient>  and  placed  them  tof^etheri  that 
the  readers  may  have  fairly  and  fully  beft^e  them  the  grounds  on  whieh  the 
charge  of  sedition  was  preferred.  Some  of  the  phraseology  is  pointed  and 
severe,  cbaracteristic  of  Beater's  style^  but  all  Justly  called  for  li^  the  treat* 
mens  whieh  he  and  others  had  experienced* 

Matt.  V.  19.  "  If  any  shall  presume  to  break  the  least  of  these  cnuaaandM, 
heeaose  it  is  a  Bttle  oiie,and  teach  men  so  to  do,  oe  shaU  be  viUfled  as  he  vili* 
fied  God's  law^  and  not  thought  fit  for  a  place  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiaiftf 
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iThe  king's  counsel  opened  the  information  at  large,  with  its 
aggravations.  Mr.  Pollexfen,  Mr.  Wallop,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr. 
Rotherhani,  Mr.  Atwood,  and  Mr.  Phipps,  were  Baxter's  ccNin- 
sel,  and  had  been  fee'd  by  Sir  Henry  Ashurst. 

PoUexfen  then  rose  and  addressed  the  court  and  the  jury. 
He  stated  that  he  was  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  and  felt  that  he 


Imt  he  thall  be  there  greatest  that  is  most  eiact  in  doimg^  and  teoMng  all  the 
law  of  God."- 

Note,^-**  Are  not  those  preachers  and  prelates,  then,  the  Uatt  and  basest, 
that  preach  and  tread  down  Christian  love  of  aU  that  dissent  from  any  of  their 
presumptions,  and  so  preach  down,  not  the  Uattf  but;the  gretU  command." 

Mark  iii*  6.  "  It  is  folly  to  doubt  whether  there  be  devils,  while  devils 
Incarnate  dwell  among  us.  What  else  but  devils,  sure,  could  ceremonious 
hypocrites  consult  with  poliiic  royalists  to  destroy  the  Son  of  God,  for  saving 
men's  health  and  lives  by  miracle  ?  Query :  Whether  this  withered  band  had 
bean  their  own,  tiiey  would  have  plotted  to  kiU  him  that  would  have  cutad 
them  by  miracle,  as  a  sabbath-breaker  ?  And  whether  their  successors  would 
sUence  and  imprison  godly  ministers,  if  they  could  cure  them  of  all  their 
•icknesses,  help  them  to  preferment,  and  give  them  money  to  feed  their  lusts?"* 

Mark  ii.  3S).  Noie, — **^  Men  that  preach  in  Christ's  name,  thereftm,  an  not 
to. be  silenced,  though  faulty :  if  they  do  more  good  than  harm,  dreadful, 
then,  is  the  case  of  them  that  sUence  Christ's  faithful  ministers." 

Mark  xi.  31.  Note, — **  It  was  well  that  they  considered  what  might  be  said 
against  them,  which  now  most  Christians  do  not  in  their  disputes.  These 
persecutors,  and  the  Romans,  had  some  charity  and  consideration,  in  that 
they  were  restrained  by  the  fear  of  <  the  people,  and  did  not  accuse  and  fine 
Ihem,  as  for  routs,  riots,  and  seditions.'  " 

Mark  xii.  38--40.  Note, — «  Let  not  these  proud  hypocrites  deceive  yoo,  who, 
by  their  long  liturgies  and  cereoiooies,  and  claim  of  superiority,  do  but  cloak 
their  worldliness,  pride,  aod  oppression,  and  are  religious  to  their  greater 
damnation," 

Luke  X.  2.  JVSil€.— ^Priests  now  are  many,  but  labourers  are  few.  What 
nen  are  they  that  hate  and  silence  the  faithf uUest  labourers,  suspecting  that 
they  are  not  for  their  interest  ?" 

John  xi.  57.  iVoto.— <'  I.Christ's  ministers  are  God's  ordinances  to  save  men, 
and  the  devil's  clergy  use  them  for  snares,  mischief,  and  murder.  2.  They 
wUl  not  let  the  people  be  neuters  between  God  and  the  devil,  but  force  them 
to  be  informing  persecutors." 

Acts  XV.  2.  Note. — *<  1.  To  be  dissenters  and  disputants  against  erroft  and 
tyrannical  impositions  upon  conscience  is  no  fault,  but  a  great  duty.  2.  It  is 
but  a  groundless  fiction  of  some  that  tell  us  that  this  was  an  appeal  to  Jeru* 
aalem,  because  it  was  the  metropolis  of  Syria  and  Antioch,  as  if  the  metropo- 
litan church  power  had  been  then  settled  ;  when,  long  after,  when  it  was  de- 
vised, indeed,  Antioch  was  above  Jerusalem  ;  and  it  Is  as  vain  a  fiction  that 
this  was  an  appeal  to  a  general  council,  as  if  the  apostles  and  elders  at  Jeru- 
salem had  been  a  general  council,  when  none  of  the  bishops  of  the  gen- 
tile churches  were  there,  or  called  thither.  It  is  notorious  that  it  was  an  ap- 
peal to  the  apostles,  taking  in  the  elders,  as  those  that  had  the  most  certain 
notice  of  Christ's  mind,  haviog  conversed  with  him,  and  being  intrusted  to 
teach  all  nations  whatever  he  commanded  them,  and  had  the  greatest  raea« 
sure  of  the  Spirit;  and  also,  being  Jews  themselves,  were  such  as  the  Juda- 
ising  Christians  had  no  reason  to  suspect  or  reject "-^JSeurtor'f  Ahv  TVatemaU 
|p&  Joels. 
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had  a  very  unusual  plea  to  manage.  He  had  been  obliged,  he 
said,  by  the  nature  of  the  cause,  to  consult  all  our  learned  com* 
mentators,  many  of  whom,  learned,  pious,  and  belonging  to 
the  church  of  England,  too,  concurred  with  Mr.  Baxter  in  his 
paraphrase  of  those  passages  of  Scripture  which  were  objected 
to  in  the  indictment,  and  by  whose  help  he  would  be  enabled 
to  manage  his  client's  cause.  *^  I  shall  begin,"  said  he,  "  with 
Dr.  Hammond ;  and,  gentlemen,  though  Mr.  Baxter  made  an 
objection  against  you,  as  not  fit  judges  of  Greek,  which  has 
been  overruled,  I  hope  you  understand  English,  common  sense, 
and  can  read."  To  which  the  foreman  of  the  jury  made  a  pro* 
found  bow,  and  said,  ^^  Yes,  sir." 

On  this  his  lordship  burst  upon  Pollexfen,  like  a  fury,  and 
told  him  he  should  not  sit  there  to  hear  him  preach.  ^^No, 
my  lord,"  said  Pollexfen,  ^'  I  am  counsel  for  Mr.  Baxter,  and 
shall  offer  nothing  but  what  is  ad  rem"  **  Why,  this  is  not," 
•aid  Jefferies,  '^  that  you  cant  to  the  jury  beforehand."  "  I  big 
your  lordship's  pardon,"  said  the  counsel,  **  and  shall  then  pro- 
ceed to  business."  *^  Come,  then,"  said  Jefferies,  '^  what  do 
you  say  to  this  count:  read  it,  clerk :"  referring  to  the  paraphrase 
on  Mark  xii.  38«t^0.  '*  Is  he  not,  now,  an  old  knave,  to  inter* 
pret  this  as  belonging  to  liturgies  ?"  ^'  So  do  others,"  replied 
Pollexfen,  '^  of  the  church  of  England,  who  would  be  loth  so  to 
wrong  the  cause  of  liturgies  as  to  make  them  a  novel  invention, 
or  not  to  be  able  to  date  them  as  early  as  the  Scribes  and  Phari'* 
sees."  "  No,  no,  Mr.  Pollexfen,"  said  the  judge :  "  they  were 
long-winded,  extempore  prayers,  such  as  they  used  to  say  when 
they  appropriated  God  to  themselves :  *  Lord,  we  are  thy  peo« 
pie,  thy  peculiar  people,  thy  dear  people.' "  And  then  he  snorted^  . 
and  squeaked  through  his  nose,  and  clenched  his  hands,  and 
lifted  up  his  eyes,  mimicking  their  manner,  and  running  on 
furiously,  as  he  said  they  used  to  pray.  But  old  Pollexfen  gave 
him  a  bite  now  and  then,  though  he  could  hajrdly  get  in  a  word. 
^  Why,  my  lord,"  said  he,  "  some  will  think  it  is  hard  measure 
to  stop  these  men's  mouths,  and  not  let  them  speak  through  their  ^V^ 
noses."  ^'  Pollexfen,"  said  Jefferies,  ^*  I  know  you  well ;  I  will 
set  a  mark  upon  you :  you  are  the  patron  of  the  faction.  This 
is  an  old  rogue,  who  has  poisoned  the  world  with  his  Kidder« 
monster  doctrine.  Don't  we  know  how  he  preached  formerly, 
'  Curse  ye  Meroz ;  curse  them  bitterly  that  come  not  to  the 
help  of  the  Lord,  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty.* 
He  encouraged  all  the  women  and  maids  to  bring  their  bodkina 
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and  thimbles  to  carry  on  their  war  against  the  king;  of  ever 
Uessed  memory.  An  old  schismatical  knave,  a  hypocritical 
villain  1" 

'^I  beseech  your  lordship/'  said  PoUexfen,  '^suffer  me  a 
word  for  my  client.  It  is  well  known  to  all  intelligent  men  of 
age  in  this  nation,  that  these  things  do  not  apply  to  the  charac- 
ter of  Mr.  Baxter,  who  wished  as  well  to  the  king  and  royal 
family  as  Mr.  Love,  who  lost  his  head  for  endeavouring  to  bring 
in  the  son  long  before  he  was  restored.  And,  my  lord,  Mr. 
Baxter's  loyal  and  peaceable  spirit.  King  Charles  would  have 
rewarded  with  a  bishoprick,  when  he  came  in,  if  he  would 
have  conformed." 

^  Aye,  aye,"  said  the  judge,  *^  we  know  that;  but  what  ailed 
the  old  blockhead,  the  unthankful  villain,  that  he  would  not 
conform  ?  Was  he  wiser  or  better  than  other  men  ?  He  hath 
been,  ever  siuce,  the  spring  of  the  faction.  I  am  sure  he  hath 
poisoned  the  world  with  his  linsey-woolsey  doctrine."  Here  his 
rage  increased  to  an  amaaing  degree.  He  called  Baxter  a  con- 
ceited, stubborn,  fanatical  dog.  ''  Hang  him,"  said  he;'  '^this 
one  old  fellow  hath  cast  more  reproach  upon  the  constitution 
and  discipline  of  our  church  than  willbe  wiped  off  this  hun- 
dred years ;  but  I'll  handle  him  for  it ;  for,  by  G  -^  ,  he  de- 
serves to  be  whipped  through  the  city." 

'^  My  lord,"  said  Pollexfen,  ^  I  am  sure  these  things  are  not 
ad  rem.  Some  persons  think,  my  lord,  it  is  very  hard  these 
men  should  be  forced  against  their  consciences  from  the  church. 
But  that  is  not  my  business,  .my  lord.  1  am  not  to  justify  their 
noi^conformity,  or  give  here  the  reasons  of  their  scruples  to  ac- 
cept beneficial  places,  but  rather  to  suffer  any  thing.  1  know 
not,  my  lord,  what  reasons  sway  other  men's  consciencea;  my 
business  is  to  plead  for  my  client,  and  to  answer  the  charge  of 
dangerous  sedition,  which  is  alleged  to  be  contained  in  his 
'  Paraphrase  of  the  New  Testament.'  * 

*  Baxter  MSS.  Pollexfen,  who  acted  as  first  counsel  in  the  trial  of  Baxter, 
Is  not  meotioBad  at  aU  in  Calaroy*s  account  of  the  trial.  The  whole  that  I 
have  fiven  abuva  is  contained  iq  the  manuscript  accoul  famished  by  a  per* 
son  who  was  present.  As  far  as  it  proceeds  in  the  remainder  of  the  narrative 
it  agrees  with  Calamj.  Pollexfen  was  descended  from  a  i^ood  family  in 
DeroBshire,  and  rose  to  the  bluest  rank  in  hu  profession.  He  was  connsel 
for  th«  Eari  of  0anby,  in  iS79,  was  employed  by  the  Corpoia^oa  of  Loa- 
don,  in  the  affair  of  their  charter,  and  was  one  of  the  couasel  retained  for  the 
bishops.  He  was  knighied  after  Uie  Revolution,  and  made  chief  justice  of  the 
GommoB  Picas.    He  died  in  1693t^iVMI^«  OmitmMrtiM  a/  Cnmger,  vol.  i. 
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Mr.  Wallop  said,  that  he  conceived,  the  matter  depending 
being  a  point  of  doctrine,  it  ought  to  be  referred  to  the  bishop 
his  ordinary ;  but  if  not,  he  humbly  conceived  the  doctrine  was 
innocent  and  justifiable,  setting  aside  the  inuendos,  for  which 
there  was  no  colour,  there  being  no  antecedent  to  refer  them  to 
(i.  e.  no  bishop  or  clergy  of  the  church  of  England  named)  | 
he  said  the  book  accused,  i.  e.  the  ^Comment  on  the  New  Tes- 
tament,'  contained  many  eternal  truths  :  but  they  who  drew  the 
information  were  the  libellers,  in  applying  to  the  prelates  of  the 
church  of  England,  those  severe  things  which  were  written 
concerning  some  prelates  who  deserved  the  characters  which  he 
gave.  ^*  My  lord,^'  said  he,  ^'  i  humbly  conceive  the  bishops  Mr. 
Baxter  speaks  of,  as  your  lordship,  if  you  have  read  church  his^ 
tory,  must  confess,  were  the  plagues  of  the  church  and  of  the 
world." 

^  Mr.  Wallop,"  said  the  lord  chief  justice,  ^  I  observe  you 
are  in  all  these  dirty  causes :  and  were  it  not  for  you  gentlemen 
of  the  long  robe,  who  should  have  more  wit  and  honesty  thfu| 
to  support  and  hold  up  these  factious  knaves  by  the  chin,  we 
should  not  be  at  the  pass  we  are.''  ^  My  lord,''  replied  Wallop, 
*^I  humbly  conceive  that  the  passages  accused  are  natural  de- 
ductions from  the  text."  '^  You  humbly  conceive,"  said  Jefferies, 
^  and  I  humbly  conceive.  Swear  him,  swear  him."  ''My  lord/' 
said  he,  ''under  favour,  I  am  counsel  for  the  defendant,  and  if  I 
understand  either  Latin  or  English,  the  information  now  brought 
against,  Mr.  Baxter  upon  such  a  slight  ground,  is  a  greater  re-* 
flection  upon  the  church  of  England,  than  any  thing  contained 
in  the  book  he  is  accused  for."  "  Sometimes  you  humbly  con- 
ceive, and  sometimes  you  are  very  positive,"  said  Jefferies ;  "  you 
talk  of  your  skill  in  church  history,  and  of  your  understanding 
Latin  and  English;  I  think  I  understand  something  of  them  as 
well  as  you }  but,  in  short,  must  tell  you,  that  if  you  do  not  un-i 
deratand  your  duty  better,  I  shall  teach  it  you."  Upon  which 
Mr.  Wallop  sat  down. 

Mr.  Rotherham  urged,  "  that  if  Mr.  Baxter's  book  had  sharp 
reflections  upon  the  church  of  Rome  by  name,  but  spake  well  of 
the  prelates  of  the  church  of  England,  it  was  to  be  presumed, 
that  the  sharp  reflections  were  intended  only  against  the  pre- 
lates of  the  church  of  Rome."  The  lord  chief  justice  sai^ 
"  Baxter  was  an  enemy  to  the  name  and  thing,  the  office  and 
persona,  of  bishops."  Rotherham  added, "  that  Baxter  frequently 
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attended  dime  Benrice,  went  to  the  sacrament,  and  persuaded 
others  to  do  so  too,  as  was  certainly  and  publicly  known  ;  and 
had,  in  the  very  book  so  charged,  spoken  very  moderately  and 
'  honourably  of  the  bishops  of  the  church  of  Bngland.'* 

Baxter  added,  ''My  lord,  I  have  been  so  moderate  with 
respect  to  the  church  of  England,  that  I  have  incurred  the  cen« 
sure  of  many  of  the  dissenters  upon  that  account/'  ^  Baxter 
for  bbhops !"  exclaimed  Jeffcries,  ''  that  is  a  merry  conceit  in- 
deed :  turn  to  it,  turn  to  it."  Upon  this,  Rotherham  turned  to 
a  place  where  it  is  said,  *'  that  great  respect  is  due  to  those 
truly  called  to  be  bishops  among  us;"  or  to  that  purpose: 
**  Aye,"  said  JeiFeries,  *'  this  is  your  Presbyterian  cant ;  truly 
called  to  be  bishops :  that  is  himself,  and  such  rascals,  called 
to  be  bishops  of  Kidderminster,  and  other  such  places.  Bishops 
set  apart  by  such  factious,  snivelling  Presbyterians  as  himself; 
a  Kidderminster  bishop  he  means.  According  to  the  saying  of 
a  late  learned  author^-And  every  parish  shall  maintain  a  tithe 
pig  metropolitan." 

Baxter  beginning  to  speak  agun,  JeiFeries  reviled  him; 
''  Richard,  Richard,  dost  thou  think  we'll  hear  thee  poison  the 
court  ?  Richard,  thou  art  an  old  fellow,  an  old  knave ;  thou 
hast  written  books  enough  to  load  a  cart,  every  one  as  full  of 
aedition,  I  might  say  treason,  as  an  egg  is  full  of  meat.  Hadst 
thou  been  whipped  out  of  thy  writing  trade  forty  years  ago,  it 
had  been  happy.  Thou  pretendest  to  be  a  preacher  of  the 
Gospel  of  peace,  and  thou  hast  one  foot  in  the  grave :  it  is  time 
for  tliee  to  begin  to  think  what  account  thou  intendest  to  give. 
But  leave  thee  to  thyself,  and  I  see  thou'lt  go  on  as  thou  hast 
begun ;  but,  by  the  grace  of  God,  1*11  look  after  thee.  I  know 
thou  hast  a  mighty  party,  and  I  see  a  great  many  of  the  bro- 
therhood in  corners,  waiting  to  see  what  will  become  of  their 
mighty  Don,  and  a  Doctor  of  the  party  (looking  to  Dr.  Bates) 
at  your  elbow ;  but,  by  the  grace  of  Almighty  God,  I'll  crush 
you  all.  Come,  what  do  you  say  for  yourself,  you  old  knave  ; 
come,  speak  up.  What  doth  he  say  ?  I  am  not  afraid  of  you, 
for  all  the  snivelling  calves  you  have  got  about  you :"  alluding 
to  some  persons  who  were  in  tears  about  Mr.  Baxter.  ''  Your 
lordship  need  not,"  said  the  holy  man ;  ''  for  Til  not  hurt  you» 
But  these  things  will  surely  be  understood  one  day ;  what  fools 
one  sort  of  Protestants  are  made,  to  persecute  the  other."  And 
lifting  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  said,  *^  I  am  not  concerned  to  an* 
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■wcr  such  stuff}  but  am  ready  to  produce  my  writings  for  the 
eonfatation  of  all  this  f  and  my  life  and  conversation  are  known 
to  many  in  this  nation.'"  ^ 

Mr.  Rotherham  sitting  down,  Mr.  Atwood  began  to  show^ 
that  not  one  of  the  passages  mentioned  in  the  information 
ought  to  be  strained  to  the  sense  which  was  put  upon  them  by 
the  inuendos;  they  being  more  natural  when  taken  in  a  milder 
sense  :  nor  could  any  one  of  them  be  applied  to  the  prelates  of 
the  church  of  England,  without  a  very  forced  construction.  To 
prove  this,  he  would  have  read  some  of  the  text :  but  Jef- 
feries  cried  out,  '^  You  shan't  draw  me  into  a  conventicle  with 
your  annotations,  nor  your  snivelling  parson,  neither."  ^^  My 
lord,''  said  Mr.  Atwood,  ^'  that  I  may  use  the  best  authority, 
permit  me  to  repeat  your  lordship's  own  words  in  that  case." 
^No,  you  shan't,"  said  he  :  '^you  need  not  speak,  for  you  are  an 
author  already ;  though  you  speak  and  write  impertinently." 
Atwood  replied,  ^  I  can't  help  that,  my  lord,  if  my  talent  be  no 
better,  but  it  is  my^duty  to  do  my  Best  for  my  client." 

Jefferies  then  went  on  inveighing  against  what  Atwood 
had  published ;  and  Atwood  justified  it  as  in  defence  of  the 
English  constitution,  declaring  that  he  never  disowned  any 
thing  that  he  had  written.  Jefferies,  several  times,  ordered  him 
to  sit  down ;  but  he  still  went  on.  *^  My  lord,"  said  he,  *^  I  have 
matter  of  law  to  urge  for  my  client."  He  then  proceeded  to  cite 
several  cases  wherein  it  had  been  adjudged  that  words  ought  to 
be  taken  in  the  milder  sense,  and  not  to  be  strained  by  inuendos. 
'Well,*  said  Jefferies,  when  he  had  done,  ^you  have  had  your 
say.' 

Mr.  Williams  and  Mr.  Phipps  said  nothing,  for  they  saw 
it  was  to  no  purpose.  At  last,  fiaxter  himself  said,  ''My 
lord,  I  think  I  can  clearly  answer  all  that  is  laid  to  my  charge, 
and  I  shall  do  it  briefly.  The  sum  is  contained  in  these  few 
papers,  to  which  I  shall  add  a  little  by  testimony."  But  he 
would  not  hear  a  word.  At  length,  the  chief  justice  summed  up 
the  matter  in  a  long  and  fulsome  harangue.  ''  It  was  notoriously 
known,"  he  said, ''  there  had  been  a  design  to  ruin  the  king  and 
the  nation.  The  old  game  had  been  renewed ;  and' this  person 
had  been  the  main  incendiary.  He  is  as  modest  now  as  can  be  ; 
but  time  was,  when  ho  man  was  so  ready  at,  '  Bind  your  kings 
in  chains,  and  your  nobles  in  fetters  of  iron ; '  and  *  To  your  tents, 
O  Israel.'    Gentlemen,  for  God's  sake,  don't  let  us  be  gulled 
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twice  in  tm  Age"  And  when  he  cohduded,  h6  told  th^  jilry^ 
^  that  if  they  in  their  consciences  believed*  he  meant  the  bishops 
and  clergy  of  the  church  of  England,  in  the  passages  whidh  the 
information  referred  to,  and  he  could  mean  nothing  ehe ;  they 
must  find  him  guilty.  If  not,  they  must  find  him  not  guilty.** 
When  he  had  done,  Baxter  said  to  him,  '^  Does  your  lord« 
ship  think  any  jury  will  pretend  to  pass  a  verdict  upon  me  upon 
such  a  trial?*'  **  I'll  warrant  you,  Mr.  Baxter,"  said  he  j  ^ don't 
you  trouble  yourself  about  that.'' 

The  jury  immediately  laid  their  heads  together  at  the  bar, 
and  found  him  gtiiliy.  As  he  was  going  from  the  bar, 
Baxter  told  the  lord  chief  justice,  who  had  so  loaded  him  with 
reproaches,  and  still  continued  them,  that  a  predecessor  of  his^ 
had  had  other  thoughts  of  him  ;  upon  which  he  replied,  ^  that 
there  was  not  an  honest  man  in  England  but  what  took  him  for 
a  great  knave/'  Baxter  had  subpoenaed  several  detgymen,  who 
appeared  in  court,  but  were  of  no  use  to  him,  through  the 
violence  of  the  chief  justice.  The  trial  being  over.  Sir  Henry 
Ashurst  led  him  through  the  orowd,  and  oonveyed  him  away  in 
his  coach«* 

Between  the  time  of  his  trial,  and  of  his  being  brought  up  for 
sentence,  Baxter  employed  what  influence  he  possessed,  to  pro- 
cure a  more  favourable  result  than  he  had  reason  to  expect  from 
the  temper  of  Jefferies.  He  addressed  himself  to  a  nobleman  of 
influence  at  court,  whose  name  does  not  appear,  and  also  to  the 
Bishop  of  London,  entreating  them  to  interpose  on  his  behalf. 
His  letter  to  the  bishop,  is  worthy  of  being  inserted  entire*  It 
gives  a  calm  and  correct  view  of  his  case,  shows  his  attachment 
to  the  church,  the  labour  he  had  bestoWed  to  promote  its 
interests ;  and  entreats  that  he  might  yet  be  heard  bdiMre  a  more 
impartial  and  competent  tribunal. 

*  Sir  Henry  Ashurst,  who  «tted  ia  this  tniljr  ChrUtiati  MtA  nobU  maancr  to 
Baxter,  fecioj^  his  couaseli  stauding  hy  him  at  his  trial,  and  conveyiajf  him 
home  in  bi&  own  carria^,  was  the  son  uf  one  of  his  oldest  and  best  friends, 
ind  in  all  respects  worthy  of  th«  Aimily  whme  bonoun  he  sustained  and  in- 
creased. He  married  Lady  Diana,  Hie  flftk  dau|rhiCT  of  WilUam  Lofd  Paget, 
by  whom  he  had  several  children.  She  died  in  Au«:ust,  1707,  when  a  funeral 
sermon  was  preached  on  the  occasion  by  the  Rev.  Richard  Mayo.  Sir  Henry 
was  the  intimate  friend  and  correspondent  of  ttie  Rer.  Philip  Henry.  He 
irabtished  a  sliort  life  of  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Hcywuod,  till!  ejected  minister  of 
Ormskiric,  which  shows  that  he  was  not  ashamed  of  his  connexion  with  that 
despised  race  of  confessors.  Sir  Henry  died  at  his  seat  at  Waterstoke,  near 
Coventry,  on  the  13th  of  April,  1710*1 1. ^See  theLites  of  Philip  and  Matfaew 
Henry,  by  Mr.  WiUitas. 
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''Being  by  epiflcopal  ordination  vowed  to  the  sacred  min* 
istry^  and  bound  not  to  desert  it,  when  by  painful  diseases  and  de- 
bility t  waited  for  my  change,  I  durst  not  spend  my  last  days  in 
idleness,  and  knew  not  how  better  to  serve  the  church  than  by 
writing  a  *  Paraphrase  on  the  New  Testament,'  purposely  fitted 
to  the  use  of  the  most  ignorant,  and  the  reconciling  of  doctrinal 
diflerenoes  about  texts  variously  expounded.  Far  was  it  from 
my  design  to  reproach  the  church,  or  draw  men  from  it,  having 
therein  pleaded  for  diocesans  as  successors  of  the  apostles  over 
many  churches;  though  I  confute  the  overthrowing  opinion 
which  setteth  them  over  but  one  church,  denying  the  parishes 
to  be  churches.  But  some  persons  offended,  it  is  like,  at  some 
other  passages  in  the  book,  have  thought  fit  to  say  that  I  scan- 
dalised the  church  of  England ;  and  an  information  being  ex- 
hibited in  the  King's  Bench,  at  a  trial  before  a  commoti  jdry, 
on  roy  owning  the  book,  they  forthwith  found  me  guilty  with- 
out hearing  tny  defence,  and  I  have  cause  to  expect  a  severe 
judgment,  the  beginning  of  the  next  term.  All  this  is  on  a 
charge  that  my  unquestionable  words  were  meant  by  me  to  scan- 
dalise the  churchy  which  I  utterly  deny.  If  Crod  will  have  me 
end  a  painiiil,  weary  life,  by  such  a  suffering,  I  hope  I  shall 
finish  my  course  with  joy ;  but  my  conscience  commandeth  me 
to  Talae  the  church's  strength  and  honour  before  my  life,  and  I 
ought  not  to  be  silent  under  the  seandal  of  suffering  as  an  enemy 
to  it.  Nor  would  I  have  my  sufferings  increase  men's  prejudice 
against  it.  I  have  lived  in  its  communion,  and  conformed  to  as 
nnich  as  the  Act  of  Uniformity  obliged  one  in  my  condition.;  I 
have  drawn  multitudes  into  the  church,  and  written  to  justify  the 
church  and  ministry  against  separation,  when  the  Paraphrase 
was  in  the  press  r  and  my  displeasing  writings  (whose  eagerness 
and  faults  I  jtistify  not)  have  been  my  earnest  pleadings  for  the 
healing  of  a  divided  people,  and  the  strengthening  of  the  church 
by  love  and  concord  on  possible  terms,  i  owe  satisfaction  to  you 
that  are  my  diocesan,  and  therefore  presume  to  send  you  a  copy 
of  the  information  against  me,  and  my  answer  to  tlie  particular 
accusations)  humbly  entreating  you  to  spare  so  much  time  from 
your  weighty  business  as  to  peruse  them,  or  to  refer  them  to  be 
perused  for  your  satisfaction.  I  would  fain  send  with  them  one 
sheet,  (in  vindication  of  my  accused  life  and  loyalty,  and  of  posi- 
tive proofs  that  I  meant  not  to  accuse  the  church  of  England, 
and  of  the  danger  of  exposing  the  clergy  to  charges  of  thoughts 

bb2 
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and  meanings  as  prejudice  shall  conjecture,)  but  for  feflrof  dts- 
pleasing  you  by  length.  For  expositions  of  Scripture  to  be  thus 
tried  by  such  juries,  as  often  as  they  are  but  called  seditious,  i« 
not  the  old  way  of  managing  church  differences ;  and  of  what 
consequence  you  will  easily  judge.  If  your  lordship  be  satisfied 
that  I  am  no  enemy  to  the  church,  and  that  my  punishment  will 
not  be  for  its  interest,  I  hope  you  will  vouchsafe  to  present  my 
petition  to  his  majesty,  that  my  appeal  to  the  chnrch  may  sus- 
pend the  sentence  till  my  diocesan,  or  whom  his  majesty  shall 
appoint,  may  hear  me,  and  report  their  sense  of  the  cause.  By 
which  your  lordship  will,  I  doubt  not,  many  ways  serve  the  well* 
fare  of  the  church,  as  well  as 

'^  Oblige  your  languishing 

«  Humble  Servant."  « 

It  does  not  appear  that  these  applications,  or  any  other 
influence  employed,  was  of  much  avail.  It  will  not  be  thought 
that  he  received  a  mitigated  sentence,  though  perhaps  this  was 
the  case. 

On  the  29th  of  June,  he  had  judgment  given  against  him. 
He  was  fined  five  hundred  marks,  condemned  to  lie  in  prison 
till  he  paid  it,  and  bound  to  his  good  behaviour  for  seven  years. 
It  is  said  that  Jefferies  proposed  a  corporal  punishment,  namely, 
whipping  through  the  city ;  but  his  brethren  would  not  accede 
to  it.  In  consequence  of  which,  the  fine  and  imprisonment  were 
agreed  toJ 

Thus  ended  this  strange,  comic  tragedy;  for  such  it  must 
have  appeared  to  be,  even  to  the  parties  most  deeply  interested 
in  the  result.  Had  Jefferies  intended  to  bring  all  law  and  justice 
into  contempt,  or  to  lender  judicial  proceedings  the  object  of  dis- 
gust throughout  the  kingdom,  he  could  not  have  adopted  a  more 
effectual  method  than  the  conduct  he  pursued  at  Baxter's  trial. 
The  apology  which  has  sometimes  been  offered  for  this  unjust 
judge,  that  his  cruelties  were  perpetrated  to  please  his  royal 
master,  will  not,  1  am  afraid,  stand  the  test  of  a  rigid  examina- 
tion. That  James  was  cold,  and  cruel  too,  cannot  be  doubted ; 
but  the  conduct  of  Jefferies  on  this  and  similar  occasions,  seems 
evidently  to  have  arisen  from  his  own  nature,  which  was  savage, 
vulgar,  and  unrelettting.  He  was  a  fit  instrument  for  doing  the 
work  of  a  despotic  government ;  but  he  was  also  admirably 
qualified  for  rendering  that  government  an  object  of  universal 
s  Baxter*!  MSS.  7  Ibid. 
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hatred  and  loathing.  Nothing,  probably,  contributed  more  ef- 
fectually to  the  downfall  of  James's  authority,  and  the  utter  ex- 
tinction of  his  influence  in  the  country,  than  the  brutal  outrages 
of  this  man.  They  may  be  said  to  have  commenced  with  his 
treatment  of  Baxter,  and  to  have  terminated  with  his  western 
campaign.  His  track  was  marked  with  blood  and  murder,  which 
at  last  brought  down  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  on  his  infatuated 
employers,  and  led  to  the  final  deliverance  of  his  oppressed  and 
injured  country. 

On  the  legal  merits  of  Baxter's  trial,  there  can  now  be  but 
one  opinion.  It  is  highly  probable,  as  has  been  already  re- 
marked, that  he  was  singled  out  to  be  the  first  victim,  and  with 
a  view  of  striking  terror  into  all  his  brethren.  His  services  to  the 
church,  by  his  writings  in  her  defence,  and  by  the  division  which 
he  mainly  contributed  to  keep  up  among  the  dissenters,  were 
very  considerable.  If  such  a  man,  therefore,  must  be  severely 
punished,  and  that  for  one  of  the  least  offensive  of  his  publica- 
tions, what  might  others  expect?  The  notes  fastened  on,  cer- 
tainly contun  no  sedition.  They  do  not  even  name  the  bishops, 
the  constitution,  or  the  services  of  the  church  of  England.  It  was 
therefore  entirely  by  inuendo,  or  insinuation,  as  the  counsel  al« 
leged,  that  his  words  were  construed  to  be  an  attack  on  the  pre- 
lates and  liturgy  of  the  church.  As  he  was  a  believer  in  bishops, 
and  no  enemy  to  a  liturgy,  he  could  only  refer  to  unsuitable 
persons  holding  the  office,  or  to  the  abuse  of  the  forms  of  the 
church.  To  constitute  allusions  to  such  things  in  a  commen- 
tary on  the  Scriptures,  high  legal  offences,  endangering  the 
liberty  or  lives  of  the  subjects,  shows  either  that  the  court  was  at 
a  loss  for  grounds  of  prosecution,  or  that  even  at  this  early  period 
of  James's  reign,  a  deep-laid  plot  had  been  formed  to  ruin  the 
dissenters,  and,  with  them,  the. liberties  of  England. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  edition  of  the  Paraphrase,  he  left 
the  following  note  to  be  inserted  :  "  Reader, — It's  like  you  have 
heard  how  I  was,  for  this  book,  by  the  instigation  of  Sir  Roger 
L'Estrange  and  some  of  the  clergy,  imprisoned  nearly  t>vo  years, 
by  Sir  George  Jefferies,  Sir  Francis  Wilkins,  and  the  rest  of  the 
judges  of  the  King's  Bench,  after  their  preparatory  restraints, 
and  attendance  under  the  most  reproachful  words,  as  if  I  had 
been  the  most  odious  person  living,  and  not  suffered  at  all  to 
speak  for  myself.  Had  not  the  king  taken  off  my  fine,  I  had 
continued  in  prison  till  death.  Because  many  desire  to  know 
what  all  this  was  for,  I  have  here  written  the  eight  accusations 
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which  (after  the  great  clergy  search  of  my  book)  were  brought 
in  as  seditious.  I  have  altered  never  a  word  accused,  that  you 
may  know  the  worst.  What  I  said  of  the  murderers  of  Christ,  and 
the  hypocrite  Pharisees  and  their  sins,  the  judge  said  I  meant 
of  the  church  of  England,  though  I  have  written  for  it,  and 
still  communicate  writh  it."  Then  follow  the  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture, which  have  been  given  in  a  preceding  note.  ''These,''  ha 
adds,  ^*  were  all,  by  one  that  knowedi  his  own  name,  put  into 
their  hands,  with  some  accusations  out  of  Rom.  xiii.,  as  against 
my  life ;  but  their  discretion  forbade  them  to  use  or  name  them." 

The  conduct  of  L'Estrange,  in  promoting  the  prosecution  of 
Baxter,  is  only  in  harmony  with  other  parts  of  his  character.* 
He  was  one  of  the  most  unprincipled,  mercenary  scribblers  of  the 
age  to  which  he  belonged ;  a  man  who  stuck  at  nothing  which 
the  interests  of  arbitrary  power  and  high-church  politics  required. 
To  such  a  man,  Richard  Baxter  afforded  delicious  food :  he  had 
often  before  attacked  him  by  his  pen;  he  now  employed  a  more 
formidable  and  dangerous  weapon,  the  attorney^general  and 
Lord  Chief  Justice  JefFeries. 

The  conduct  of  the  clergyman  referred  to,  understood  to  be 
Dr.  Sherlock,  who  suggested  a  charge  of  treason,  founded  on 
the  annotations  on  the  I3th  chapter  of  the  Romans,  is  more 
difficult  to  be  accounted  for.  There  was  not  sufficient  ground 
for  the  charge,  otherwise  it  would  doubtless  have  been  adopted. 
But  what  could  instigate  Sherlock  to  such  a  proceeding,  affect* 
ing  the  life  of  a  venerable  servant  of  Christ,  must  be  left  to  the 
disclosures  of  another  day.    We  would  hope  Baxter  may  have 

*  Echard  relates  a  curious  anecdote  of  Baxter  and  L'Estranpe.  ''When  Dr. 
Sharp,  afterwards  archbishop  of  York,  was  rector  of  St  GileS'in-the-Fieldsy 
L'Estfanfe»  Baxter,  and  tha  notorious  MUes  Pranse,  who  was  convieted  of 
peijury  io  the  albir  of  Sir  Edmund  Godfrey,  all  approached  the  communioii 
table,  on  a  sacrament  day ;  L'Estrange  at  one  end,  Pranse  at  the  other,  and 
Baxter  in  tha  middle.  Baxter  and  Prance,  from  their  situation,  reeeired  be- 
fbre  L'Estrange,  who»  when  it  came  to  bis  turn,  taking  thebiead  in  his  hand, 
aslLed  the  doctor  if  he  knew  who  that  man  was,  pointing  to  Pranse.  To  which 
the  doctor  answering  in  the  negative,  L'Estrange  replied,  '  That  is  Miles 
Pranse ;  and  I  here  cbaitenge  him,  and  solemnly  declare,  before  God  and  this 
congregatioB,  that  what  that  man  hath  sworn  or  published  oonceroiug  meia 
totally  and  absolutely  false ;  aod  may  this  sacrament  be  my  damnation  if  aU 
this  declaration  be  not  true.'-  Pranse  was  silent;  Mr.  Baxter  took  special 
notice  of  it;  and  Dr.  Sharp  declared  he  would  hare  refused  Prmnse  the 
aacrament,  had  tke  challenge  l>Mn  made  in  time." — Sekar^t  Omrd^  MsC 
What  A  scene  this  was  for  a  communion  table !  1  am  surprised  it  did  not 
forever  disgust  Baxter  at  occasional  conformity,  and  teach  him  the  importance 
of  knowing  something  about  the  persons  with  whom  he  held  religiotts  fellow- 
ship in  this  sscrsd  opUasiice* 
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beeo  uniter  some  mistake,  and  that  Sherlock  was  nbt  guilty  of 
auch  bas^  and  atrocious  conduct 

Baxter  being  unable  to  pay  the  fine,  and  aware  that,  though 
he  did,  he  might  soon  be  prosecuted  again,  on  some  equally 
BBJust  pretence,  went  to  prison.  Here  he  was  visited  by  his 
friends,  and  even  by  some  of  the  respectable  clergy  of  the 
eburch,  who  sympathised  with  his  sufferings,  and  deplored  the 
iojufitiee  he  received.  He  continued  in  this  imprisonment 
nearly  two  years ;  during  which  he  enjoyed  more  quietness  than 
he  had  done  for  many  years  before. 

An  imprisonment  of  two  years  would  have  been  found  very 
trying  and  irksome  to  most  men.  To  Baxter,  however,  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  proved  so  painful,  though  he  had  now  lost 
hiq  beloved  wife,  who  had  frequently  before  been  his  companion 
in  solitude  and  suffering.  His  friends  do  not  appear  to  have 
neglected  or  forgotten  him.  The  following  extract  of  a  letter 
from  the  well-known  Matthew  Henry,  presents  ^  pleasing  view 
of  tlie  manner  in  which  he  endured  -bonds  and  afflictions  for 
Christ's  sake.  It  is  addressed  to  his  father,  and  dated  the 
17tb  of  November,  1685,  when  Baxter  had  been  several  months 
c«mfiaed«  Mr.  Willii^s  justly  remarks,  **  It  is  one  of  those 
piotures  of  days  which  arc  past,  which,  if  rightly  viewed,  may 
produce  lasting  and  beneficial  effects  ;  emotions  of  sacred  sor- 
row frnr  the  iniquity  of  persecution  5  and  animating  praise,  that 
the  demon  in  these  happy  days  of  tranquillity,  is  restrained 
though  not  destroyed*" 

^  I  went  into  Southwark,  to  Mr.  Baxter.  I  was  to  wait  upon 
him  once  before,  and  then  he  was  busy.  I  found  him  in  pretty 
comfortable  circumstances,  though  a  prisoner,  in  a  private 
ho9se  near  the  prison,  attended  on  by  his  own  man  and  maid. 
My  good  friend,  Mr.  S[amuel]  L[awrence],  went  with  me.  He' 
b  in  as  good  health  as  one  can  expect ;  and,  methinks,  looks 
better,  and  speaks  heartier,  than  when  I  saw  him  last.  The 
token  you  sent,  he  would  by  ho  means  be  persuaded  to  accept, 
and  was  almost  angry  when  I  pressed  it,  from  one  outed  as 
well  as  himself.  He  said  he  did  not  use  to  receive ;  and  I  un« 
derstand  since,  his  need  is  not  great. 

**  We  sat  with  hini  about  an  hour.  I  was  very  glad  to  find 
that  he  so  much  approved  of  my  present  circumstances.  He 
said  he  knew  not  why  young  men  might  not  improve  as  well,  as 
by  travelling  abroad.  He  inquired  for  his  Shropshire  friends;^ 
and  observed,  that  of  those  gentlemen  who  were  with  him  &t 
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Wend}  he  hears  of  none  whose  sons  tread  in  their  fathers*  steps 
but  Colonel  Hunt's.  He  inquired  about  Mr.  Macworth's,  and 
Mr.  Lloyd*s  (of  Aston)  children.  He  gave  us  some  good  counsel 
to  prepare  for  trials ;  and  said  the  best  preparation  for  them  was, 
a  life  of  faith,  and  a  constant  course  of  self-denial.  He  thoi^t 
it  harder  constantly  to  deny  temptations  to  sensual  lusts  and 
pleasures,  than  to  resist  one  single  temptation  to  deny  Christ 
for  fear  of  suflFering :  the  former  requiring  such  constant  watch* 
fulness ;  however,  after  the  former,  the  latter  will  be  the  easier. 
He  said,  we  who  are  young  are  apt  to  count  upon  great 
things,  but  we  must  not  look  for  them  ;  and  much  more  to  this 
purpose.  He  said  he  thought  dying  by  sickness  usually  much 
more  painful  and  dreadful,  than  dying  a  violent  death  ;  especi- 
ally considering  the  extraordinary  supports  which  those  have 
who  suffer  for  righteousness'  sake."^ 

When  it  was  seen  that  Baxter  would  neither  pay  the  fine, 
nor  petition  for  his  release,  a  private  offer  appears  to  have  been 
made  through  Lord  Powis,  that  the  king  would  grant  it  as  mat- 
ter of  favour^  A  person  of  the  name  of  Williams,  at  the  end 
of  1686,  offered  to  assist  him,  through  that  nobleman,  in  pro- 
curing his  liberty.  Baxter  appears  to  have  had  some  suspicion, 
either  of  the  man,  or  of  his  design ;  whose  object  at  last  ap- 
peared to  be  to  get  money,  as  he  afterwards  made  a  demand  of 
38/.  for  his  trouble.  Baxter  resisted  this  demand,  and  applied 
to  Lord  Powis  to  know  what  influence  he  had  in  procuring  his 
release.  His  lordship  declared  solemnly,  as  in  the  presence  of 
God,  he  had  had  no  influence  whatever,  and  deserved  no  reward.^ 
Lord  Powis,  however,  appears  to  have  been  the  person  who 
managed  this  affair,  and  obtained  Baxter's  deliverance  from 
prison,  though  not  his  release  from  the  bond  of  his  good  be- 
haviour. It  is  probable  that  Baxter  owed  the  favour  he  expe* 
rienced  to  the  change  in  the  disposition  of  the  court  towards  the 
dissenters  generally  at  this  time,  owing  to  the  difficulties  expe- 
rienced from  the  opposition  to  Popery  on  the  part  of  the  church, 
and  the  hope  that  by  courting  the  dissenters,  their  fears  might 
be  quieted,  and  the  object  more  easily  secured. 

*  For  this  letter  I  am  iudebted  to  the  ^Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  Matthew  Henry/ 
p.  22,  by  my  respected  friend  Mr.  WUliams,  of  Shrewsbury.  Both  in  this,  and 
in  his  enlari^ed  *  Life  of  Philip  Heory/  be  has  conferred  great  obligations  on 
ail  the  lovers  of  truly  Christian  and  evangelical  biography.  BoUi  works  are 
replete  with  matter  calculated  to  produce  the  most  salutary  influence  on  all 
classes  of  our  religious  community. 

^  Penitent  Confession ,  p.  40.  .       •  Baxter's  MSS. 
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On  th*  24th  of  November,  1686,  Sir  Samuel  Astrey  sent 
Hb  wanant  to  the  keeper  of  the  King's  Bench  prison,  to  dis« 
charge  him.  He  gave  sureties,  however,  for  his  good  behaviour, 
lus  majestjr  denial  iiig  for  his  satisfaction,  that  it  should  not 
be  interpreted  a  breach  of  good  behaviour  for  him  to  reside  in 
Londim,  which  was  not  consistent  with  the  Oxford  act«  After 
tUs  release,  he  continued  to  live  some  time  within  the  rules  of  the 
Bench  ;  tiU,  on  the  28th  of  February,  1687,  he  removed  to  his 
house  in  the  Charter*house-yard;  and  again,  as  far  as  his  health 
would  permit,  assisted  Mr.  Sylvester  in  his  public  labours.^ 

'  Calamy,  vol.  U  pt  375. 
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Events  of  his  last  Years— The  Revolution— The  Act  of  Toleration— Baxter's 
sense  of  the  Articles  required  to  be  subscribed  by  this  Act — ^Agreement  of 
the  Presbyterian  and  Independent  Ministers  of  London — Last  Years  of 
Baxter— Preaches  for  Sylvester— His  Writini^s— Visited  by  Dr.  Calamy— 
Account  of  his  last  Sickness  and  Death,  by  Bates  and  Sylvester — ^Calumni- 
ous Report  respecting  the  State  of  his  Miud— Vindicated  by  Sylvester- 
Buried  in  Christ-church— His  Will— William  Baxter^Funeral  Sermons  by 
Sylvester  and  Bates — Sketch  of  his  Character  by  the  latter — Concluding 
Observations  on  the  Characteristic  Piety  of  Baxter. 

Having  brought  down  the  narrative  of  this  venerable  man's 
life  and  times  nearly  to  the  close  of  his  active  career,  I  appre- 
hend this  is  the  proper  place  to  introduce  hia  own  review  of  the 
progress  of  his  mind  and  character.  He  who  was  so  attentive 
to  others,  and  who  drew  the  character  of  many,  was  not  indif- 
ferent about  himself,  and  exercised  a  much  more  rigid  scrutiny 
into  his  own  principles  and  conduct  than  he  ever  employed  on 
those  of  his  fellow  men.  He  strongly  recommended  self-ex- 
amination and  self-judgment;  it  will  now  appear  howeonsd- 
entidusly  he  practised  them.  The  virtue  of  candour  he  ever 
enforced,  with  all  the  energy  and  eloquence  of  which  he  was 
master ;  and  in  the  development,  which  he  Airnishes  of  the 
state  of  his  own  mind,  and  of  his  most  secret  thoughts,  he 
shows  how  he  was  trained  to  practise  it. 

In  his  case,  we  have  an  advantage  which  is  not  frequently 
enjoyed  in  writing  the  lives  of  distinguished  individuals.  We 
are  furnished  with  his  own  views  at  length,  not  merely  of  his 
life  and  labours,  but  of  the  gradual  and  successive  changes  of 
his  mind.    Had  this  been  the  production  of  a  weak,  self-con- 
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eeited  man,  or  of  one  little  accustomed  to  trace  the  workings  of 
his  intellectual  and  marBl  principles,  it  would  have  been  worth 
very  little ;  but  being  the  work  of  a  man  of  deep  pietyi  un-^ 
feigned  humility,  and  of  the  most  discriminating  powers  of 
mind  i  of  one  who  studied  himself,  as  well  as  others,  with  the 
profoundest  attention,  and  who  was  more  ready  to  disclose  his 
own  failures  and  imperfections,  than  to  speak  of  his  own  virtues, 
it  is  exceedingly  valuable.  As  he  has  left  it  with  the  ^press 
view  of  enabling  posterity  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  himself)  pf 
a  man  who  was  warmly  applauded  by  one  party,  and  not  less 
maligned  by  another,  it  would  be  altogether  wrong  to  withhold 
it,  or  to  give  it  in  any  other  words  than  his  own.  It  was  writ* 
ten  towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  and  comprises  an  wtsn- 
sive  review  of  his  experience,  opinions,  and  writings*  I  omit 
only  what  I  conceive  to  be  extraneous  or  now  unnecessfMry,  and 
reserve  his  opinion  of  his  writings,  with  a  few  other  passages* 
for  the  siecond  part  of  this  work.  If  the  reader  make  a  little 
allowance  for  a  slight  appearance  of  egotism  and  garrulity,  he 
will  probably  find  this  among  the  most  instructive  parts  of  the 
life  of  Baxter.  It  is  the  summary  of  his  matured  views,  after 
a  long  and  busy  career,  in  which  he  had  seen  much  both  of  the 
world  and  of  die  church. 

^^  Because  it  is  soul  experience  which  those  who  urge  me  to 
this  kind  of  writing  expect,  that  I  should,  especially,  commu^r 
Qicate  to  others ;  and  I  have  said  little  of  Ood's  dealings  with 
my  soul  since  the  time  of  my  younger  years,  I  shall  cmly  give 
the  reader  so  much  satisfaction  as  to  acquaint  him  truly  what 
change  Ood  hath  made  upon  my  mind  and  heart  since  those 
unriper  times,  and  wherein  I  now  differ  in  judgment  and  dispo* 
ddon  from  myself.  For  Any  more  particular  account  of  heart 
oeeurrences,  and  God's  operations  on  me,  I  think  it  somewhat 
unsavoury  to  recite  them,  seeing  God's  dealings  are  much  the 
with  all  his  servants  in  the  main,  and  points  wherein  he 
I,  are  usually  so  small,  that  I  think  such  not  fit  to  be  re- 
peated. Nor  have  I  any  thing  extraordinary  to  glory  in,  which 
is  not  common  to  the  rest  of  my  brethren,  who  have  the  same 
spmty  and  are  servants  of  the  same  Lord.  The  true  reasons 
why  I  do  adventure  so  far  upon  the  censure  of  the  world  as  to 
tell  them  wherein  the  c'ase  is  altered  with  me,  is,  that  I  may  take 
off  young  inexperienced  Christians  from  over  confidence-in  their 
first  apprehensions,  or  overvaluing  their  first  degrees  of  grace, 
or  too  much  Applauding  and  folbwing  unfurnished,  ineyperi*. 
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enced  men;  and  that  they  may  be  directed  what  nund  and 
ooune  of  life  to  prefer,  by  the  judgment  of  one  that  hath  tried 
both  before  them. 

'^  llie  temper  of  my  mind  hath  somewhat  altered  with  the 
temper  of  my  body.  When  I  was  young  I  was  more  vigorous, 
aiFectionate,  and  fervent,  in  preaching,  conference,  and  prayer, 
than,  ordinarily,  I  can  be  now.  My  style  was  more  extempo- 
rate  and  lax,  but,  by  the  advantage  of  warmth,  and  a  very, 
fiuniliar  moving  voice  and  utterance,  my  preaching  then  did 
more  affect  the  auditory,  than  it  did  many  of  the  last  years  be- 
fore I  gave  over  preaching.  But  what  I  delivered  then  was 
much  more  raw,  and  had  more  passages  that  would  not  bear  the 
trial  of  accurate  judgments;  and  my  discourses  had  both  less 
substance  and  less  judgment  than  of  late, 

^  My  understanding  was  then  quicker,  and  could  more  easily 
manage  any  thing  that  was  newly  presented  to  it  upon  a  sudden; 
but  it  is  since  better  furnished,  and  acquainted  with  the  ways  of 
truth  and  error,  and' with  a  multitude  of  particular  mistakes  of 
die  world,  which  then  I  was  the  more  in  danger  of,  because  I 
had  only  the  faculty  of  knowing  them,  but  did  not  actually 
know  them.    I  was  then  like  a  man  of  a  quick  understanding, 
that  was  to  travel  a  way  which  he  never  went  before,  or  to  cast 
up  an  account  which  he  never  laboured  in  before,  or  to  play  on 
an  instrument  of  music  which  he  never  saw  before*    I  am  now 
like  one  of  somewhat  a  slower  understanding,  who  is  travelling 
a  way  which  he  hath  often  gone,  and  is  casting  up  an  account 
which  he  hath  ready  at  hand,  and  that  is  playing,  on  an  inatru« 
ment  which  he  hath  frequently  used :  so  Uiat  I  can  very  confi- 
dently say  my  judgment  is  much  sounder  and  firmer  now  than  it 
Mras  then :  for  though  I  am  now  as  competent  a  judge  of  the 
actings  of  my  own  understanding  as  then,  I  can  judge  better 
of  the  effects.    When  I  peruse  the  writings  which  I  wrote  in 
my  younger  years,  I  can  find  the  footsteps  of  my  unfurnished 
mind,  and  of  my  emptiness  and  insufiiciency  :  so  that  the  man 
that  followed  my  judgment  then,  was  likelier  to  have  been  mis- 
led  bv  me  than  he  that  should  follow  it  now. 

^^  In  my  younger  years,  my  trouble  for  sin  was  most  about  my 
actual  failings ;  but  now  1  am  much  more  troubled  for  inward 
defects  and  omissions,  for  want  of  the  vital  duties  or  graces 
of  the  soul.  My  daily  trouble  is  so  much  for  my  ignorance  of 
God,  weakness  of  belief,  want  of  greater  love  to  God,  strange- 
ness to  him  and  to^the  life  to  come,  and  for  want.of  a  greater 
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wilKi^ness  to  die,  and  more  longing  to  be  vnth  God  in  heaven^ 
that  I  take  not  some  immoralities,  though  very  great,  to  be  in 
themselves  so  great  and  odious  sins,  if  they  could  be  found 
separate  from  these.  Had  I  all  the  riches  of  the  world,  how 
gladly  should  I  give  them  for  a  fuller  knowledge,  belief,  and  love, 
of  God  and  everlasting  glory  !  These  wants  are  the  greatest 
burden  of  my  life,  which  oft  maketh  my  life  itself  a  burden.  I 
cannot  find  any  hope  of  reaching  so  high  in  these  enjoyments, 
while  I  am  in  tiie  flesh,  as  I  once  hoped  before  this  time  to  have 
attained ;  which  maketh  me  the  wearier  of  this  sinful  world, 
that  is  honoured  with  so  little  of  the  knowledge  of  God. 

^  Heretofore,  I  placed  much  of  my  religion  in  tenderness  of 
heart,  grieving  for  sin,  and  penitential  tears ;  and  less  of  it  in 
the  love  of  God,  in  studying  his  goodness,  and  engaging  in  his 
J03rfiil  praises,  than  now  I  do.  Then  I  was  little  sensible  of  the 
greatness  and  excellency  of  love  and  praise,  though  I  coldly 
spake  the  same  words  as  now  I  do.  I  am  less  troubled  for  want 
et  grief  and  tears  (though  I  value  humility,  and  refuse  not  need- 
ful humiliation),  but  my  conscience  now  looketh  at  love  and 
delight  in  God,  and  praising  him,  as  the  top  of  all  my  religious 
doties  ;  for  which  it  is  that  I  value  and  use  the  rest. 

^  My  judgment  is  much  more  for  frequent  and  serious  medita^^ 
tion  on  the  heavenly  blessedness  than  it  was  in  my  younger  days. 
I  then  thought  that  a  sermon  on  the  attributes  of  God,  and  the 
joys  of  heaven,  was  not  the  most  excellent ;  and  was  wont  to 
say,  *  Every  body  knoweth  that  God  is  great  and  good,  and  that 
hmven  is  a  blessed  place ;  I  had  rather  hear  how  I  may  attain 
it.'  Nothing  pleased  me  so  well  as  the  doctrine  of  regeneration 
and  the  marks  of  sincerity,  because  these  things  were  suitable 
to  me  in  that  state ;  but  now  I  had  rather  read,  hear,  meditate, 
on  God  and  heaven,  than  on  any  other  subject.  1  perceive  that 
it  is  the  object  which  altereth  and  elevateth  the  mind  $  which  A 
will  resemble  that  which  it  most  frequently  feedeth  on.  It 
is  not  only  useful  to  our  comfort  to  be  much  in  heaven  in  be* 
lieving  thoughts ;  it  must  animate  all  our  other  duties,  and  fortify 
us  against  every  temptation  and  sin.  The  love  of  the  end  is  the 
poise  or  spring  which  setteth  every  wheel  a-going,  and  must  put 
us  on  to  all  the  means  ;  for  a  man  is  no  more  a  Christian  indeed 
than  he  is  heavenly. 

*^  Formerly  I  knew  much  less  than  now,  and  yet  was  not  half 
so  much  acquainted  with  my  ignorance :  I  had  a  great  delight 
in  the  daily,  new  discoveries  which  I  made,  and  of  the  light  which 
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shifidd  \n  upon  me^  like  a  man  that  cometh  into  a  oountry  whlAw 
he  tiever  was  before ;  but  I  little  knew  either  how  imperfectly  I 
understood  those  very  points  whose  discovery  so  much  delighted 
me,  of  hpw  much  might  be  said  against  them,  or  how  many 
things  I  was  yet  a  stranger  to«  I  now  find  far  greater  darkness 
In  all  things,  and  perceive  how  very  little  we  know  in  compari* 
son  of  that  of  which  we  are  ignorant.  I  have,  therefore,  far 
meaner  thoughts  of  my  own  understanding,  though  I  must 
needs  know  that  it  is  better  furnished  than  it  was  then. 

*^  I  now  see  more  good  and  more  evil  than  heretofore  I  did* 
I  see  ttut  good  men  are  not  so  good  as  I  once  thought  they  were, 
but  have  more  imperfections;  and  that  nearer  approach  and 
fuller  trial  do  make  the  best  appear  more  weak  and  faulty  than 
their  admirers  at  a  distance  think.  I  find  that  few  are  so  bad 
as  either  malicious  enemies*  or  censorious,  separating  professors 
do  imagine.  In  some,  indeed,  I  find  that  human  nature  is  eor- 
rupted  into  a  greater  likeness  to  devils  than  I  once  thought  any 
on  earth  had  been ;  but  even  in  the  wicked,  ttsuaUy^  tfiere  is 
more  for  grace  to  make  advantage  of,  and  more  to  testify  for 
Gkxi  and  holiness,  than  I  once  believed  there  had  been. 

'^  I  less  admire  gifts  of  utterance  and  the  bare  profession  of 
religion  than  I  once  did ;  and  have  much  more  charity  for  many 
who  by  the  want  of  gifts  do  make  an  obscurer  profesMon.  I 
once  thought  that  almost  all  who  could  pray  movingly  and 
fluently^  and  talk  well  of  religion,  had  been  saints*  But  expe* 
rience  hath  opened  to  me  what  odious  crimes  may  consist  with 
high  profession }  while  I  have  met  with  divers  obscure  persons, 
not  noted  for  any  extraordinary  profession  or  forwardness  in 
religion,  but  only  to  live  a  quiet,  blameless  life*  whom  I  have 
after  found  to  have  long  lived*  as  far  as  I  could  discern,  a  truly 
godly  and  sanctified  life  $  only  their  prayers  and  dutie»«were,  by 
accident,  kept  secret  from  other  men^s  observation.  Yet  he  that 
upon  this  pretence  would  confound  the  godly  and  the  ungodly, 
may  as  well  go  about  to  lay  heaven  and  hell  together* 

"  I  am  not  so  narrow  in  my  special  love  as  heretofore :  being 
less  censorious,  and  taking  more  than  I  did  for  saints,  it  must 
needs  follow  that  L  love  more  as  saints  than  I  did  formerly.  I 
think  it  not  lawful  to  put  that  man  off  with  bare  church  com* 
munion,  and  such  common  love  which  I  must  allow  the  wicked, 
who  professeth  himself  a  true  Christian,  by  such  a  profession  as 
I  cauuot  disprove.  I  am  not  so  narrow  in  my  principles  of 
cbur^b  commuoioi)  as  once  I  was*  )  more  plainly  perceive  the 
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diffamiM  hrtwceti  the  church  as  congregate^  or'^rliible^  and  aa 
leganerate,  or  mystical,  I  can  now  distinguish  between  sincerity 
and  pfofesilon)  that  a  credible  profession  is  proof  sufficient  of 
a  man's  title  to  church  admission  |  and-  that  the  profession  is 
crediUe  inforo  eeeterim,  which  is  not  disproved*  I  am  not  for 
narrowing  the  chureh  more  than  Christ  himself  alloweth  us; 
nor  for  robbing  him  of  any  of  his  flock*  I  am  more  sensible  how* 
mnch  it  is  the  will  of  Christ,  that  every  man  be  the  chooser 
or  refuser  of  his  own  felicity,  and  that  it  lieth  most  on  his 
own  hands  whether  he  will  have  communion  with  the  church 
or  aot^  and  that  if  he  be  an  hypocrite^  it  is  himself  that  will 
bear  the  loss. 

*^  Yet  I  am  more  apprehensive  than  ever  of  the  great  use  and 
need  of  eeolesiastical  discipline  j  what  a  sin  it  is  in  the  pastors 
of  the  church  to  make  no  distinction,  but  by  bare  names  and 
sacraments,  and  to  force  all  the  unmeet,  against  their  wills,  to 
church  communion  s  though  the  ignorant  and  erroneous  may 
sometimes  be  forced  to  hear  instruction.  What  a  great  dia* 
honour  to  Christ  it  is,  when  the  chutoh  is  aa  vicious  as  Pagan 
and  Mahometan  assemblies,  and  differs  from  them  only  in  cere* 
mony  and  name ! 

^  I  am  much  more  sensible  how  prone  many  young  professors 
are  to  spiritual  pride,  and  self-conceitedness,  and  unruliness^ 
and  division,  and  so  to  prove  the  grief  of  their  teachers,  and  fire^ 
brands  in  the  church  :  and  how  much  of  a  minister's  work  lieth 
in  preventing  this,  and  humbling  and  confirming  such  young 
inexperienced  professors,  and  keeping  them  iu  order  in  their 
progress  in  religion.  Yet  I  am  more  sensible  of  ttie  sin  and 
mischief  of  using  men  cruelly  in  matters  of  religion,  and  of 
pretending  men's  good  and  the  order  of  the  church,  for  acts  of 
inhumanity  or  uncharitableness.  Such  know  not  their  own  infir- 
mity, not'  yet  the  nature  of  pastoral  government,  which  ought 
to  be  paternal  and  by  love  ;  nor  do  they  know  the  way  to  win 
a  soul,  or  to  maintain  the  church's  peace. 

M  ^y  g^  J)  much  more  afflicted  with  the  thoughts  of  this 
miserable  World|  and  more  drawn  out  in  desire  of  its  conversion, 
than  heretofore.  I  was  wont  to  look  but  little  further  than 
England  in  my  prayers,  not  ccmsidering  the  state  of  the  rest 
of  the  world  $  or  if  I  prayed  for  the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  that 
was  almost  all.  But  now,  as  I  better  understand  the  case  of  the 
worldy  and  the  method  of  the  Lord's  prayer  $  there  is  nothing 
in  the  world  that  lieth  so  heavy  upon  my  hearty  as  the  thought 
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of  the  miserable  nations  of  the  earth.  It  is  the 
part  of  all  God's  providence  to  me,  that  he  so  far  forsaketh 
almost  all  the  world,  and  confineth  his  special  favour  to  so  few; 
that  so  small  a  part  of  the  world  hath  the  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity, in  comparison  of  heathens,  Mahometans,  and  other  infi<- 
dels ;  that  among  professed  Christians  there  are  so  few  that  are 
saved  from  gross  delusions,  and  have  any  competent  know* 
ledge ;  and  that  among  those  there  are  so  few  that  are  seriously 
religious,  and  who  truly  set  their  hearts  on  heaven.  I  cannot  be 
affected  so  much  with  the  calamities  of  my  own  relations  or  the 
land  of  my  nativity,  as  with  the  case  of  the  heathen,  Mahometan, 
and  ignorant  nations  of  the  earth.  No  part  of  my  prayers  are 
so  deeply  serious  as  that  for  the  conversion  of  the  infidel  and 
ungoclly  world,  that  God's  name  may  be  sanctified,  and  his  king** 
dom  come,  and  his  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven. 
Nor  was  I  ever  before  so  sensible  what  a  plague  the  division  of 
languages  is,  which  hindereth  our  speaking  to  them  for  their 
conversion.  Nor  what  a  great  sin  tyranny  is,  which  keepeth 
out  the  Gospel  from  most  of  the  nations  of  the  world.  Could 
we  but  go  among  Tartars,  Turks,  and  heathens,  and  speak  their 
language,  I  should  be  but  little  troubled  for  the  silencing  of 
eighteen  hundred  ministers  at  once,  in  England,  nor  for  all  the 
rest  that  were  cast  out  here,  and  in  Scodand,  and  Ireland ;  there 
being  no  employment  in  the  world  so  desirable  in  my  eyes  as  to 
labour  for  the  winning  of  such  miserable  souls ;  which  maketh 
me  gready  honour  Mr.  John  Elliot,  the  aposde  of  the  Indians  in 
New  England,  and  whoever  else  have  laboured  in  such  work. 

^'  I  am  more  deeply  afflicted  for  the  disagreements  of  Chris- 
tians than  I  was  when  I  was  a  younger  Christian.  Except  the 
case  of  the  infidel  world,  nothing  is  so  bad  and  grievous  to 
my  thoughts  as  the  case  of  divided  churches :  and  therefore  I 
am  more  deeply  sensible  of  the  sinfulness  of  those  prelates  and 
pastors  of  churches  who  are  the  -prindpal  cause  of  these 
divisions.  Oh !  how  many  millions  of  souls  are  kept  by  them 
in  ignorance  and  ungodliness,  and  deluded  by  faction,  as  if  it 
were  true  religion !  How  is  the  conversion  of  infidels  hindered 
by  them,  and  Christ  and  religion  heinously  dishonoured  !  The 
contentions  between  the  Greek  church  and  the  Roman,  the 
Papists  and  the  Protestants,  the  Lutherans  and  the  Calvinists, 
have  wofully  hindered  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 

*'  I  am  farther  than  ever  I  was  from  escpecting  great  matters 
of  unitVi  splendour,  or  prosperity,  to  the  church  on  earth,  or 
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that  saints  should  dream  6(  a  kingdom  of  this  world,  or  flatter 
themselves  with  the  hope  of  a  golden  age,  or  of  reigning  over  the 
ungodly,  till  there  be  a  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth,  wherein 
dwelleth  righteousness.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  more  apprehen- 
sive that  suffering  must  be  the  church's  most  ordinary  lot; 
and  true  Christians  must  be  self-denying  cross-bearers,  even 
where  there  are  none  but  formal,  nominal  Christians  to  be  the 
cross-makers :  for  though,  ordinarily,  God  would  have  vicissi- 
tudes of  summer  and  winter,  day  and  night,  that  the  church 
may  grow  externally  in  the  summer  of  prosperity,  and  inten- 
sively and  radically  in  the  winter  of  adversity ;  yet,  usually^ 
their  night  is  longer  than  their  day,  and  that  day  itself  hath  its 
storms  and  tempests. 

'*'  I  do  not  lay  so  great  a  stress  upon  the  external  modes  and 
forms  of  worship,  as  many  young  professors  do.  I  have  sus^ 
pected  myself,  as  perhaps  the  reader  may  do,  that  this  is  from  a 
cooling  and  declining  of  my  former  zeal,  though  the  truth  is,  I 
never  much  complied  with  men  of  that  mind ;  but  I  find  that 
judgment  and  charity  are  the  causes  of  it,  as  far  as  I  am  able 
to  discover.  I  cannot  be  so  narrow  in  my  principles  of  church 
communion  as  many  are,  that  are  so  much  for  a  liturgy,  or 
so  much  against  it;  so  much  for  ceremonies,  or  so  much 
against  them,  that  they  can  hold  communion  with  no  church 
that  is  not  of  their  mind  and  way. 

^  If  I  were  among  the  Greeks,  the  Lutherans,  the  Indepen- 
dents,  yea,  the  Anabaptists,  owning  no  heresy,  nor  setting  them- 
selves against  charity  and  peace,  I  would  sometimes  hold  occi^ 
sional  communion  with  them  as  Christians ;  if  they  would  g^ve 
me  leave,  without  forcing  me  to  any  sinful  subscription  or  action, 
though  my  most  usual  communion  should  be  with  that  society 
which  I  thought  most  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God  if  I  were 
free  to  choose.  I  cannot  be  of  their  opinion,  that  think  God 
will  not  accept  him  that  prayeth  by  the  Common  Prayer-book  ; 
and  that  such  forms  are  a  self-invented  worship,  which  God  re- 
jecteth ;  nor  yet  can  I  be  of  their  mind  that  say  the  like  of 
extempore  prayers. 

**  I  am  much  less  regardful  of  the  approbation  of  man,  and  set 
much  lighter  by  contempt  or  applause,  than  I  did  long  ago.  I 
am  oft  suspicious  that  this  is  not  only  from  the  increase  of  self- 
denial  and  humility,  but  partly  from  my  being  glutted  and  sur- 
feited with  human  applause.  All  worldly  things  appear  most 
vain  and  unsatisfactory  when  we  have  tried  them  most;  but 
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though  I  feel  that  this  hath  some  hand  in  the  etfecti  yet,  as  far 
as  I  can  perceive,  the  knowledge  of  man's  nothingness,  and  God's 
transcendent  greatness,  with  whom  it  is  that  I  have  most  to  do, 
and  the  sense  of  the  brevity  of  human  things,  and  the  nearness 
of  eternity,  are  the  principal  causes  of  this  effect ;  which  some 
have  imputed  to  self-conceitedness  and  moroseness. 

'^  I  am  more  and  more  pleased  with  a  solitary  life,  and  though 
in  a  way  of  self-denial,  I  could  submit  to  the  most  public  life  for 
the  service  of  God,  when  he  requireth  it,  and  would  not  be  un* 
profitable,  that  I  might  be  private,  yet  I  must  confess  it  is  much 
more  pleasing  to  myself  to  be  retired  from  the  world,  and  to 
have  very  little  to  do  with  men^  and  to  converse  with  God  and 
conscience  and  good  books. 

^  Though  I  was  never  much  tempted  to  the  sin  of  covetouaness, 
yet  my  fear  of  dying  was  wont  to  tell  me  that  I  was  not  suffi* 
ciently  loosened  from  the  world :  but  I  find  that  it  is  compva^ 
lively  very  easy  to  me  to  be  loose  from  this  world,  but  hard  to 
live  by  faith  above.  To  despise  earth,  is  easy  to  me }  but  not  so 
easy  to  be  acquainted  and  conversant  with  heaven.  I  have  no- 
thing  inj^this  world  which  I  could  not  easily  let  go ;  but  to  get 
satisfying  apprehensions  of  the  other  world  is  the  great  and 
grievous  difficulty. 

*M  am  much  more  apprehensive  than  long  ago  of  the  odious- 
ness  and  danger  of  the  sin  of  pride.  Scarcely  any  sin  appeareth 
more  odious  to  me,  having  daily  more  acquaintance  with  the 
lamentable  naughtiness  and  frailty  of  man,  and  of  the  mischiefs 
of  that  sin ;  and  especially  in  matters  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical. 
I  think  so  far  as  any  man  is  proud,  he  is  kin  to  the  devil,  and  ut- 
terly a  stranger  to  God  and  to  himself,  it  is  a  wonder  that  it 
ahould  be  a  possible  sin  to  men  that  stili  carry  about  with  them, 
in  soul  and  body,  such  humbling  matter  toremedy  as  we  all  do. 

^  I  am  much  more  sensible  than  heretofore,  of  the  breadth,  and 
length,  and  depth,  of  the  radical,  universal,  odious  sin  of  selfish- 
ness, and  therefore  have  written  so  much  against  it ;  and  of  >the 
exoettency  and  necessity  of  self-denial,  and  of  a  public  mind^  and 
of  loving  our  neighbours  as  ourselves. 

^  I  am  more  solicitous  than  I  have  been  about  my  duty  to  God, 
and  less  solicitous  about  his  dealings  witfi  me ;  being  assured 
that  he  will  do  all  things  well ;  acknowledging  the  goodness  of 
flU  the  dedarations  of  his  holiness,  even  in  the  punishment  of 
man }  and  knowing  that  there  is  no  rest  but  in  the  will  and 
goodness  of  God. 
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^  Thoiigb  my  works  were  never  such  as  could  be  any  tempta^ 
tion  to  me  to  dream  of  obliging  Qod  by  proper  merit  in  com- 
mutative justice,  yet  one  of  the  most  ready,  constant,  undoubted 
evidences  of  my  uprightness-  and  interest  in  bis  covenant,  i^  th§ 
consciousnete  of  my  living  devoted  to  him.  I  the  more  easily 
believe  the  pardon  of  my  failings  through  my  Redeemer^  wbil^ 
I  know  that  I  serve  no  other  master,  and  that  I  know  no  other 
end,  or  trade,,  or  business,  but  that  I  am  employed  in  bis  work^ 
and  make  it  the  object  of  my  life  to  live  to  him  in  the  W0rld| 
notwithstanding  my  infirmhies.  This  bent  and  buvnesa  of  my 
life,  with  my  longing  desires  after  perfection,  in  the  knowledgn 
and  love  of  God,  and  in  a  holy  and  heavenly  mind,  are  the  two 
standing,  constant,  discernible  evidences  which  most  put  me  out 
of  donbt  of  my  sincerity.  I  find  that  constant  action  and  duty 
are  what  keep  the  first  always  in  sight ;  and  constant  wants 
and  weaknesses,  and  coming  short  of  my  desires,  do  make  these 
desires  the  more  troublesome,  and  so  the  more  easily  still  per-* 
eeived. 

^  Though  my  habitual  judgment,  resolution,  and  scope  of  life^ 
be  still  the  same,  yet  I  find  a  great  mutability  as  to  the  actual 
apfMrehensions  and  degrees  of  grace ;  and  consequently  find  that 
so  mutable  a  thing  as  the  mind  of  man,  would  never  keep  itself 
if  God  were  not  its  keeper.  When  I  have  been  seriously  musing 
upon  the  reasons  of  Christianity,  with  the  concurrent  evidences 
methodically  placed  in  their  just  advantages  before  my  eyes,  I 
am  so  clear  ip  my  belief  of  the  Christian  verities,  that  Satan  hath 
little  room  for  a  temptation  $  but  sometimes  when  he  bath  on  a 
sudden  set  some  temptation  before  n^e,  when  the  foresaid  evir- 
deuces  have  been  out  of  the  way,  or  less  upon  my  thoughts,  he 
hath,  by  such  surprises,  amased  me,  and  weakened  my  faith  in 
the  present  act.  So  also  as  to  the  love  of  God,  and  trusting  in 
him,  sometimes  when  the  motives  are  dearly  apprehended,  the 
doty  is  more  easy  and  delightful ;  and  at  other  times  I  am  merely 
passive  and  dull,  if  not  guilty  of  actual  despondency  and  distrust, 

^'Thus  much  of  the  alterations  of  my  soul  since  my  younger 
years,  i  thought  best  to  give  the  reader,  instead  ot  all  those  eisn 
perieoces  and  actual  motions  and  affections,  which  I  suppose 
him  rather  to  have  expected  an  account  of.  And  having  tran- 
scribed tiius  much  of  a  life  which  God  hath  read,  and  conscience 
bath  read,  and  must  further  read,  I  humbly  lament  it,  and  beg 
pardon  of  it,  as  sinful,  and  too  unequal  and  unprofitable*  I  warn 
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the  reader  to  amend  that  in  his  own^  which  he  findeth  to  have 
been  amiss  in  mine;  confessingi  also, that  much  hath  been  amiss 
ivhich  I  have  not  here  particularly  mentioned,  and  that  I  have 
not  lived  according  to  the  abundant  mercies  of  the  Lord.     But 
what  I  have  recorded  hath  been  especially  to  perform  my  vows, 
and  declare  his  praise  to  all  generations,  who  hath  filled  up  my 
days  with  his  invaluable  favours,  and  bound  me  to  bless  his 
name  for  ever.    I  have  done  it  also  to  prevent  the  defective 
performance  of  this  task  by  some  overvaluing  brethren,  who  [ 
know  intended  it,  and  were  unfitter  to  do  it  than  myself;  and 
for  such  reasons  as  Junius,  Scultetus,  Thuanus,  and  many  others, 
have  done  the  like  before  me.  The  principal  of  which  are  these 
three:  1.  As  travellers  and  seamen  use  to  do  after  great  ad- 
ventures and  deliverances,  I  hereby  satisfy  my  conscience,  in 
praising  the  blessed  Author  of  all  those  undeserved  mercies 
which  have  filled  up  my  life.    2.  Foreseeing,  by  the  attempts  of 
Bishop  Morley,  what  Prelatists  and  Papists  are  likely  to  say  of 
me,  when  they  have  none  to  contradict  them,  and  how  pos* 
Bible  it  is  that  those  who  never  knew  me  may  believe  them, 
though  thay  have  lost  their  hopes  with  all  the  rest,  I  take  it  to 
be  my  duty  to  be  so  faithful  to  that  stock  of  reputation  which 
God  hath  entrusted  me  with,  as  to  defend  it  at  the  rate  of 
opening  the  truth.     Such  as  have  made  the  world  believe  that 
Luther  consulted  with  the  devil,  that  Calvin  was  a  stigmatised 
sodomite,  that  Beza  turned  Papist,  &c.,  to  blast  their  labours,  I 
know  are  very  likely  to  say  any  thing  respecting  me,  which  their 
interest  or  malice  tell  them  will  any  way  advantage  their  cause, 
to  make  my  writings  unprofitable  when  I  am  dead.     3.  That 
young  Christians  may  be  warned  by  the  mistakes  and  failings 
of  my  unriper  times,  to  learn  in  patience,  live  in  watchfulness, 
and  not  be  fierce  and  proudly  confident  in  their  first  concep- 
tions ;  to  reverence  ripe,  experienced  age,  and  to  beware  of 
taking  such  for  their  chief  guides,  as  have  nothing  but  imma- 
ture and  inexperienced  judgments,  with  fervent  alBfections  and 
free  and  confident  expressions;  but  to  learn  of  them  that  have 
with  holiness,  study,  time,  and  trial,  looked  about  them,  as  well 
on  one  side  as  on  the  other,  and  attained  to  clearness  and  im- 
partiality in  their  judgments. 

^^  Having  mentioned  the  changes  which  I  think  were  for  the 
better,  I  must  add,  that  as  I  confessed  many  of  my  sins  before, 
so  I  have  been  guilty  of  many  since  which|  because  materially 
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they  seemed  smalt,  have  had  the  less  resistahee,  and  ytit  on  the 
review,  do  trouble  me  more  than  if  they  had  been  greater,  done 
in  ignorance.  It  can  be  no  small  sin  formally,  which  is  committed 
i^aihst  knowledge  and  conscience  and'  deliberation,  whatever 
excuse  it  have.  To  have  sinned  while  I  preached  and  wrote 
against  sin,  and  had  such  abundant  and  great  obligations  from 
God,  and  made  so  many  promises  aeainst  it,  doth  lay  roe  very 
low :  not  so  much  in  fear  of  hell,  as  in  great  displeasure  against 
myself,  and  such  self*ahhorrence  as  would  cause  revenge  upon 
myself,  were  it  not  forbidden.  When  God  forgiveth  me,  I 
cannot  forgive  myself;  especially  for  my  rash  words  or  deeds, 
by  which  I  have  seemed  injurious  and  less  tender  and  kind  than. 
I  should  have  been  to  my  near  and  dear  relations,  whose  love 
abundantly  obliged  me.  When  such  are  dead,  though  we  never 
differed  in  point  of  interest,  or  any  other  matter,  every  sour  or 
cross,  provoking  word  which  I  gave  them,  maketh  me  almost 
irreconcilable  to  myself,  and  tells  me  how  repentance  brought 
some  of  old  to  pray  to  the  dead  whom  they  had  wronged,  to 
forgive  them,  in  the  hurry  of  their  passion. 

''That  which  I  named  before,  by-the-by,  is  grown  one  of  my 
great  diseases ;  I  have  lost  much  of  that  zeal  which  I  had  to 
propagiate  any  truths  to  others,  save  the  mere  fundamentals. 
When  I  perceive  people  or  ministers  to  think  they  know  what, 
indeed  they  do  not,  which  is  too  common,  and  to  dispute  those 
things  which  they  never  thoroughly  studied,  or  expect  that  I 
should  debate  the  case  with  them,  as  if  an  hour's  talk  would 
serve  instead  of  an  acute  understanding  and  seven  years'  study, 
I  have  no  zeal  to  make  them  of  my  opinion,  but  an  impatience 
of  continuing  discourse  with  them  on  such  subjects,  and  am  apt 
to  be  silent  or  to  turn  to  something  else ;  which,  though  there 
be  some  reason  for  it,  I  feel  cometh  from  a  want  of  zeal  for  the 
truth,  and  from  an  impatient  temper  of  mind.  I  am  ready  to 
think  that  people  should  quickly  understand  all  in  a  few  words  ; 
and  if  they  cannot,  to  despair  of  them,  and  leave  them  to  them* 
selves.  I  know  the  more  that  this  is  sinful  in  me,  becau^e 
it  18  partly  so  in  other  things,  even  about  the  faults  of  my 
servants  or  other  inferiors ;  if  three  or  four  times  warning  do  no 
good  to  them,  I  am  much  tempted  to  despair  of  them,  turn 
them  away,  and  leave  them  to  themselves. 

''  I  mention  all  these  distempers  that  my  faults  may  be  a  warn- 
ing to  others  to  take  heed,  as  they  call  on  myself  for  repentance 
and  watchfulness.    O  Lord !  for  the  merits^  and  sacrifice,  and 
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hiteitessloii  of  Christy  be  itiereifiil  to  tM,  a  sibner,  and  forgitt) 
tiy  kndwh  and  unkitown  sink  1"  * 

ThUft  for  Baxtel-'s  reviiew  of  his  own  experience  and  bpinions* 
i^If  ever  A  human  being  was  made  transparent  by  its  own  sim* 
]»lieity  and  integrity,  we  miy  be  justified  in  saying  it  was  Ri* 
chard  Baxter.  In  this  lengthened  and  rigid  description  of 
himself,  he  may  be  regarded  as  fulrnishing  us  with  that  window 
ih  the  breast,  ibr  which  the  philosopher  so  ardently,  but  vainiy» 
sighed,  and  by  which  he  has  enabled  us  to  see  all  its  movements 
and  hidden  springs.  Making  every  allowance  for  the  deceitfuU 
ness  of  the  humah  heart,  and  that  partiality  to  ourselves^  which 
cohstitiitf^s  one  oJF  the  leading  evils  of  bUr  nature,  no  reasonable 
dbubt  o^  ht  entertained  that  Baxter  has  given  a  very  fair  and 
full  View  of  his  [^rihtiples  and  character.  It  is  evident  that  his 
judgthent  of  himself  lestned  to  the  severe  rather  than  to  the 
lax  side ;  and  that  white  he  properly  wished  to  be  acquitted 
befoile  m^h  df  evils  and  crimes  of  which  he  had  not  been  guiity^ 
and  the  admission  of  which  would  have  fixed  l-eproach  on  the 
Gospel,  he  was  chiefly  desirous  that  no  over  estimate  should 
be  formed  of  his  attaihttients  as  aChristiaUk 

jffis  solemn  warnings  to  the  young  and  inexperieneedi 
i^tnst  being  led  away  by  novelties^  and  by  rash,  inexp^ienced 
teachers,  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  doting  of  an  old 
man,  peevish  from  his  own  waning  popularity,  or  firom  being 
Overshadowed  by  the  splendid  attractions  of  others.  He  had 
had  tnuch  experience  among  the  professors  of  religioo,  over 
many  of  Whom  he  had  been  cdmpeiled  to  mourn.  His  instruct 
iSdhs  nte  as  applicable  now  as  ever,  'when  iso  many  are  Injured 
by  want  df  scA)riety  of  mhid,  and  atie  ready  to  be  tossed  about 
by  every  wind  of  doctrine ;  when  Christianity  has  come  to  be 
regarded  as  a  new  discovery,  Whieh  nobody  has  understood  tiU 
lately,  and  the  Bible  considered  as  a  bo6k  of  enigmas^  capa* 
ble  of  the  wildest  solutions,  and  the  most  fanciful  combina>> 
tions.  To  follow  truth,  Wherever  it  may  lead,  is  the  duty 
of  all  Christians  ;  to  have  the  fortitude  to  stop  where  its  evt«- 
dence  ceases ;  not  to  substitute  our  own  fancies  in  the  place  of 
l!he  rexislation  of  God ;  to  be  ready  to  recehre  from  all,  and  to 
refuse  submitting  to  the  dictation  of  any,  ought  no  less  to  be 
'our  study  and  our  aim. 

The  love  of  controversy  is  hatefuK  the  fear  of  it  is  pusHlani*- 

•  «  Life,  par:  i.  pp.  124^)38. 
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inous*  Both  ought  to  be  ayoided  by  every  rightly  constituted 
mind.  No  man  of  his  age  engaged  in  it  to  so  great  an  extent 
aa  Baxter,  and  yet  no  man  spoke  more  against  it.  In  both  he 
WBM  sincere.  He  loved  not  controversy  for  its  own  sake;  but 
he  was  frequently  impelled  by  regard  to  truth,  or  that  which  he 
considered  as  truth,  to  engage  in  what  was  most  unpleasant  to 
his  Christian  feelings.  He  sometimes  erred  in  his  judgment  in 
these  matters,  but  never  was  influenced  by  unworthy  motives,  or 
guilty  of  disingenuous  conduct.  He  loved  peac^,  and  he  loved 
his  friends ;  but  he  loved  truth  more. 

it  is  instructive  to  observe  the  deep  humility  of  his  mind,  and 
the  tenderness  of  his  conscience.  As  he  approached  the  world 
of  glory,  and  appeared  to  others  to  be  eminently  fitted  for  its 
enjoyments,  the  contemplation  of  its  light  and  splendour  only 
made  his  own  darkness  and  pollution  more  apparent  to  himself. 
The  increasing  clearness  of  his  perceptions  had  not  only  a 
direct,  but  a  reflex,  operation.  If  it  increased  his  knowledge  of 
heaven,  and  inflamed  his  desire  of  its  blessedness,  it  also  filled 
him  with  a  deeper  consciousness  of  his  own  unmeetness  for  its 
pure  and  perfect  felicity.  He  rejoiced,  but  he  also  trembled  ; 
he  exulted  in  hope,  but  he  also  feared  as  a  sinner.  While  the 
Divine  Character  attracted  htm  by  its  iufinite  love  and  compas- 
AaOj  it  awed  him  by  the  majesty  of  its  holiness,  and  its  peerlesa 
gkny. 

llse  importuice  which  he  attached  to  the  enjoyment  of  Giod 
as  the  main  spring  and  principle  of  genuine  religion,  and  the 
degree  in  which  he  appears  to  have  experienced  it,  are  delightful 
prooft  of  the  ripeness  of  his  own  soul  for  that  blessedness  for 
wlueh  he  so  earnestly  panted.  The  expansion  of  his  love  te 
God,  increased  hb  love  to  men  ;  led  him  to  bear  with  their  in« 
Jhrmities,  to  mourn  over  their  evils,  aiid  to  pity  their  miseries. 
As  he  approached  nearer  to  heaven,  he  seemed  to  breathe  more 
of  Its  spirit,  and  to  carry  its  very  atmosphere,  an  atmosphere  of 
holy  love,  about  him.  He  felt  he  had  litde  more  to  do  en  earthy 
than  to  pray  for  its  guilty  iidiabitants,  and  supplicate  God  to 
establish  his  own  kingdom.  Thus  did  he  continue  to  bless  that 
world  in  which  he  had  experienced  so  much  iogradtude  and 
affliction,  and  prepare  for  the  mansions  of  his  Father's  house,  ia 
which  be  is  now  oeeapying  a  distinguished  place. 

The  jmUic  traaaaotions  of  the  nation,  during  the  last  years 
of  Baxter's  life,  were^<^  the  highest  interest,  but  it  does  not 
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appear,  from  aiiy  thing  I  can  discover,  that  he  took  much  part 
in  them.  During  the  whole  of  the  reign  of  James,  with  occa- 
sional intermissions,  the  dissenters  continued  to  be  oppressed 
and  persecuted.  The  declaration  for  general  liberty  of  con- 
science, which  was  issued  by  the  king,  in  April  1687,  was  not 
intended  to  benefit  them,  but  to  promote  the  interests  of  Popery. 
Still  it  was  a  mercy  to  conscientious  men,  to  enjoy  an  interval 
of  repose  from  suffering.  The  dissenters  accepted  the  boon, 
though  they  hated  the  principle  on  which  it  was  conferred. 
Addresses  to  the  court  were  expected  from  them,  and  some 
were  accordingly  presented ;  but  in  these  Baxter,  and  several 
of  his  brethren,  refused'  to  join;  though  he  availed  himself  of 
the  privilege,  which  was  justly,  though  unconstitutionally  be- 
stowed. ' 

What  his  views  were  of  the  Revolution,  I  am  unable  to  state. 
No  man  would  more  heartily  rejoice  in  the  deliverance  of  his 
country,  and  the  overthrow  of  Popery,  than  Baxter :  though  it  is 
not  improbable  that  his  conscientiousness,  and  his  peculiar  prin- 
ciples on  the  subject  of  legitimate  monarchy,  might  cause  some 
doubt  in  his  mind  respecting  the  right  of  William  and  Mary  to 
the  throne  of  England.  This,  however,  is  merely  conjecture. 
The  dissenting  ministers  of  London,  to  the  number  of  ninety, 
soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  London,  waited 
on  him,  to  congratulate  him  on  his  success,  and  to  assure  him  of 
their  hearty  concurrence  in  his  enterprise.  I  suppose  Baxter 
was  not  of  the  number,  his  age  and  infirmities  rendering  him 
unequal  to  such  a  service,  though  he  had  fully  approved  of  it. 

In  that  ever -memorable  event,  no  class  of  persons  had  greater 
reason  to  rejoice  than  the  IVotestant  dissenters.  On  the  part  of 
William,  there  was  the  disposition  as  well  as  the  interest  to  pro- 
tect and  encourage  them.  A  thorough  Protestant  himself,  and 
bred  in  a  country  of  religious  freedom,  he  was  the  natural  firiend 
of  all  true  Protestants,  while  he  was  superior  to  those  narrow 
prejudices  which  an  exclusive  system  is  apt  to  create  and  to 
foster*  Had  his  own  views  and  wishes  been  realised,  he  would 
have  put  an  end  to  the  most  invidious  of  the  distinctions 
between  churchmen  and  dissenters,  and  would  not  have  left  it 
to  the  present  parliament  of  George  IV.,  to  perform  an  act  of 
tardy  justice  to  a  large  body  of  men  who  have  always  deserved 
well  of  their  countrv. 

All  the  efforts  of  William,  and  of  the  few  enlightened  men  by 

'  Calamy,  voUi.  p.  377. 
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wliom  he  was  surrounded,  failed  to  induce  the  houses  of  fMirlia- 
meat  to  repeal  the  Test  act,  or  to  adopt  measures  for  compre-* 
hending  the  Nonconformists  within  the  pale  of  the  established 
church*  An  act  of  toleration,  however,  was  passed,  by  which 
the  dissenters,  on  taking  the  oaths  to  government,  and  subscrib- 
ing thirty^ve  and  a  half  of  the  tbirtjr-nine  articles,  should  be 
placed  under  the  full  protection  of  the  law.  This,  though  an 
imperfect  measure,  was  an  unspeakable  blessing  to  nien  who  had 
long  been  oppressed  and  persecuted  for  righteousness'  sake.  It 
was  the  last  public  measure,  also,  in  regard  to  which  Baxter 
appears  to  have  taken  some  active  part.  To  relieve  his  own 
mind,  and  to  assist  his  brethren  in  coming  to  such  conclusions 
as  might  at  once  satisfy  their  consciences,  and  enable  them  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  benefit  of  this  act,  he  drew  up  a  papet 
containing  his  sense  of  the  articles  which  he  was  called  to  sub- 
scribe* The  substance  of  this  paper  deserves  to  be  communi- 
cated, as  it  shows  what  were  the  sentiments  of  Baxter  on  some 
important  points,  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  the  construction 
which  he  put  on  some  doubtful  expressions  in  the  articles,  and 
the  principle  on  which  he  thought  it  lawful  to  subscribe  ac- 
cording to  the  act  of  parliament,  that  he  might  enjoy  the  benefit 
of  a  tolerated  ministry. 

The  last  clause  of  the  second  article,  originally  contained 
an  expression  in  Latin,  which,  though  left  out  in  the  English, 
led  Baxter  to  demur  about  the  sense.  It  stated  that  Christ  died 
to  be  a  sacrifice  for  all  Commbiu)  the  actual  sins  of  men.  This, 
he  supposed,  was  not  meant  to  include  final  impenitence,  but  all 
sorts  of  sin  which  had  been  forsaken.  Christ's  descent  into  hell, 
in  the  third  article,  he  explained  of  the  state  of  separate  souls* 
That  Christ,  on  his  resurrection,  ^  took  again  his  body  with  flesh 
and  bones,  and  all  things  appertaining  to  the  perfection  of  man's 
nature,  and  therewith  ascended  into  heaven,"  he  understood  as 
signifying  tiiat  Christ  sitteth  in  heaven  with  the  same  body, 
glorified,  rendered  spiritual,  and  incorruptible,  which  on  earth 
had  consisted  of  flesh  and  bones.  In  the  strict  interpretation  of 
the  article,  the  words  would  be  contradictory  to  1  Cor.  xv.  50, 
that  ^  flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God ;"  it 
would  also  give  us  a  degrading  idea  of  his  body,  as  inferior  to 
what  his  people  will  possess,  who  are  to  rise  incorruptible  and 
immortal.  He  agreed  to  the  sixth  article,  as  *'  containing  all 
things  neoessary  to  salvation,  if  the  ministry,  sacraments,  and 
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church  eommanioni  came  under  this  deacriplion :  and  if,  uader 
the  title  of  *^  canonical  bookB/'  were  induded  the  Epittlea  to  the 
Hebrewi,  the  2d  oF  Peter,  and  the  2d  and  3d  of  John^  Jade, 
and  the  Revelation.    He  entered  his  protest  against  the  clause 
in  the  seventh  artiolci  ^  That  the  civil  precepts  of  the  law  given 
from  Qod  by  Moses,  ought  not  of  necessity  to  be  received  in  any 
commonwealth/'  unless  it  referred  only  to  the  particular  civil 
htws  peculiar  to  the  Jewish  commonwealth,  and, not  to  those 
moral  laws  included  in  the  Mosaic  dispensation }  which  are  of 
universal  obligation,  and  common  to  all  Christian  nations.    He 
assented  to  the  eighth  article  on  the  three  creeds,  provided  he 
was  not  understood  to  admit  two  Gods,  by  subscribing  the  clause 
In  the  Nieene  creed,  ^  God  of  God,  very  God  of  very  God;"  or 
to  assent  to  the  damnatory  clause  of  the  Athanasian  creed.  He 
explained  the  infection  of  nature  remaitiihg  even  in  the  regene* 
rate,  according  to  the  ninth  article^  to  be  so,  not  in  predominant 
force  br  unpardoned,  but  in  a  modified  and  subdued  degree* 
The  language  of  the  tenth  article,  that  '^  we  have  no  power  to 
do  good  works,''  he  softened  into  an  acknowledgment  that 
<^our  natural  powers  or  faculties  are  not  sufficient  wilhout 
grace«"  That  die  eleventh  article  might  not  be  construed  as 
giving  countenance  to  a  disregard  of  righteousness  of  life,  he 
^nteie  at  large  into  it.    He  was  anxious  to  be  understood  as 
expressing,  by  the  twelfth  article,  that  ^'  good  works  do  spring 
out  necessarily  of  a  true  and  lively  faith,"  an  hypothi^ioal  ne** 
cessity,  consistent  with  freedom ;  and  he  expounded  the  last 
clause,  ^  that  by  them,"  t»  e.  good  works,  **  a  lively  faith  may 
be  as  evidently  expressed,  as  a  tree  discerned  by  the  fruit,"  to 
mean  a  truth  of  evidence,  not  an  equal  degree.    His  ex]rian»« 
tion  of  the  thirteenth  article^  *^  Of  works  before  juittiBcatnn,*' 
seems  to  set  it  aside,  by  nsseiting  the  existence  of  eomaoii  grace, 
preparatory  to  special  grace ;  and  to  contradict  it,  by  feferriag 
to  the  texts,  which  declare,  that  ^'totaim  that  hath  by  impitwe* 
ment  shall  be  given,  and,  in  every  nation  he  that  fieareth  God 
and  worketh  righteousness,  is  accepted  of  him }"  and  by  observe 
ing,  that  believing  in  the  being  of  God,  and  that  he  is  the 
rewarder  of  them  that  diligently  seek  hun,  is,  ^  betier  than 
nothing,  and  than  mere  sin."  He  supposed  that  the  phrase, 
^  voluntary  works,"  in  the  fourteenth  article,  or  work  of  super* 
erogatton,  was  not  designed  to  stigmatise,  as  anngant  and  ias* 
piou^  votaMtary  canons,  impositions,  oaths,  and  chusch  offices* 


Th6  idsttteoth  arilde,  ^Of  sin  tiftet  baptlatn/'  he  mipposM  to 
r^t  only  to  the  Unpatdoned  sin  agunst  the  Hoiy  Ghost>  iind  a 
totid  departure  from  common  grace,  and  some  degree  of  habit 
and  aet  of  some  special  grace )  bttt'*that  it  does  not  determine 
the  contihoveny  conceimifig  a  total  and  final  falling  away  fhmt 
such  an  Unconfirmed  grace  as  would  otherwise  save. 

On  the  eighteenth  article,  ^*  Of  obtaining  eternal  salvation 
only  by  the  name  of  Christ/'  he  observes,  that  God  judgeth  men 
by  no  other  law  than  that  which  they  were  under :  that  the 
Jewish  peculiarity  did  not  repeal  the  gracious  law  made  to 
fallen  mankind  in  Adam  and  Noah:  thatOod  had  more  people 
of  old  than  the  Jews  and  proselytes.  On  these  principles  he 
conceives  that  the  article  could  not  mean  to  denotmce  a  curse 
on  all  Who  thought  that  the  spirit  and  grace  of  Christ  extended 
beyond  the  knowledge  of  his  name,  and  who  hoped  that  some 
who  never  heard  it  would  be  saved*  If  it  were  intended  to 
apply  to  such,  he  declares  that  he  would  not  curse  them} 
adding,  all  were  not  accursed  who  hoped  well  of  Socrates,  Anto<* 
nttaus^  Severus,  Cicero^  Epicitetus,  Plutarch,  and  such  characters. 
He  appeds  to  the  case  of  the  Jews  of  old,  ai  having  more  itA^ 
petfect  notions  of  the  charaeter  of  Christ,  than  the  apostles  be« 
Ibfe  his  resurrection ;  and  to  the  erroneous  sentiments  of  even 
the  apoatlee  themselves  before  that  event,  who  did  not,  till  after* 
Wards,  believe  in  the  death  of  ChHst  for  our  sinS)  in  his  rising 
ageing  in  his  a^ension  and  intercession*  **  Though  faith,'*  he 
considered,  '^  in  these  facts  not  to  be  essential  to  Christianity,'' 
he  deflates,  ^  If  I  durst  curse  all  the  World^  who  ndW  believe  no 
^ate  than  the  ancient  Jews  and  the  apoAles  then  did,  yet  i  durst 
not  tnt^  all  Christians  that  hope  better  of  them.  The  twenty* 
third  atticle,  ^^  of  ministerftig  in  the  teongfegation,''  he  Inter* 
prets  so  as  to  make  it  comprehensive  of  the  holy  orders  of  the 
Nonconformist.  The  aniete  itself  describes  and  judges  those  to 
-be  htwftiHy  called  to  preach  and  administer  the  sacraments, 
"  who  ar«  chot^en  and  called  to  this  work  by  men  who  have  public 
authority  given  them  in  the  congregation,  to  call  and  send  mi«> 
nistefs  into  the  Lord's  vftieyard/'  He  declares  he  understood 
poUic  authority  to  mean  ^^  authority  given  by  Christ  in  hia 
Scripttn^e  institution,  and  by  those  whom  Christ  authorises  under 
Mnh"  This  was  a  latitude  of  interpretation  beyond  the  inten- 
tion of  the  compilers,  who  certainly  had  in  View  the  exdu** 
sive  authority  of  bishops.  On  the  twenty- fifth  article,  of  ^  The 
Sacraments/'  in  which  they  are  represented,  "  not  as  badges  and 
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tokens  only  of  the  Christian  profession/'  he  expliuns  himself  as 
holding  them  to^  be  ''  certain  sure  witnesses  and  effectual  signs 
of  grace  and  of  God*s  goodwill :"  that  they  signify  what  God 
offers^  invest  the  true  believing  receiver  in  the  right  of  pardon, 
adoption^  and  salvation;  and  are  morally  operative/'  On 
the  twenty-sixth  article,  '^  Of  the  unworthiness  of  ministers, 
which  hinders  not  the  effect  of  sacraments,"  he  says, ''That 
though  the  ignorance  and  wickedness  of  the  minister  do  not 
make  void  the  sacraments,  yet  the  prayers,  preaching,  and  ex* 
ample  of  able  and  godly  men,  are  usuaJly  more  effectual,  since 
*  God  heareth  not  ,sinners,'  as  the  blind  man  argued :  ^  but  if 
any  be  a  worshipper  of  him,  and  doth  his  will,  him  he  heareth ;' 
and  to  the  wicked  God  saith, '  What  hast  thou  to  do  to  take  my 
covenant  into  thy  mouth  ?'  "  He  observes  also,  on  this  article, 
*'  That  to  prefer  a  bad  man  before  a  better,  was  sin ;  and  that  it 
was  dangerous  to  encourage  in  daily  sin  those^  who,  though  des- 
titute of  the  essential  qualifications,  usurped  the  sacred  office  of 
bishops  or  pastors." 

Baxter  concludes  his  sense  of  the  subscribed  articles,  by 
saying,  ^  If  I  have  hit  on  the  true  meaning,  I  subscribe  my 
assent;  and  I  thank  God  that  this  national  church  hath  doc- 
trine so  sound.  I  pity  those  who  write,  preach,  or  practise, 
contrary  to  the  articles  which  they  subscribe ;  and  that  accuse 
those  who  refuse  to  subscribe  them,  take  those  for  sinners  who 
take  not  them  for  pastors,  alleging  that  their  wickedness  nulleth 
not  their  sacramental  administrations/' ' 

When  he  subscribed,  he  produced  this  explanation  of  the 
thirty-five  articles  and  a  half,  that  his  views  in  doing  so  might 
not  be  misunderstood.  Eighty  of  the  dissenting  ministers  in  Lon- 
don concurred  with  him  in  his  explanations  and  objections  ;  and 
thus  satisfied  themselves  that  they  had  done  what  was  righu 
It  was  probably  the  best  thing  which  the  government  could  do 
at  the  time,  so  that  the  dissenters  were  glad  to  accept  of  it. 
But  such  a  subscription  was  found  to  be  a  poor  protection, 
either  to  church  or  state,  and  has  long  since  been  entirely  done 
away.  Baxter's  objections  to  many  of  the  clauses  in  the  sub* 
scribed  articles,  discover  both  his  conscientiousness,  and,  on 
some  points,  the  peculiarity  of  his  sentiments.  The  number  who 
united  with  him  in  this  paper,  shows  the  extent  to  which  his 
views  were  then  held  among  the  dissenters,  as  well  as  the  great 
influence  which  he  had  among  his  brethren. 

f  Cskmy's  *  Abridgment,'  voL  u  pp.  469'-47(^ 
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The  aiFair  of  the  agreement  of  the  London  Presbyterian 
and  Independent  ministers,  must  have  interested  Baxter  much, 
though  he  does  not  appear  to  have  taken  any  active  part  in  it. 
Union  was  an  object  always  so  dear  to  his  heart,  that  every 
scheme  for  promoting  it  would  meet  with  his  cordial  concur- 
rence, as  long  as  he  was  capable  of  thinking  or  speaking.  The 
articles  were  published  in  1692^  but  they  had  all  been  agreed  to 
before  Baxter's  denth.  Howe  was  the  leading  manager  of  the 
agreement,  the  object  of  which  was  rather  to  discountenance 
useless  contentions  about  matters  of  ecclesiastical  discipline 
among  the  dissenters,  than  to  form  a  corporate  body,  or  to  con- 
vey the  idea  of  entire  agreement  on  doctrinal  points.  The 
style  of  these  articles  shows,  I  think,  that  Baxter's  judgment 
and  feelings  had  been  consulted.^  Prom  the  date  of  this  agree- 
ment, Presbyterianism  may  be  said  to  have  existed  but  in  name 
in  England. 

If  we  have  followed  Baxter  through  a  long  life  of  painful  trials, 
and  contention  for  peace  and  liberty,  it  is  delightful  that  its 
closing  scenes  should  be  tranquil  and  cheering.  He  lived  not 
only  till  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  day,  but  after  it  had  considerably 
advanced.  The  church,  it  is  true,  had  not  comprehended  the 
Nonconformists,  or  relaxed  the  rigidity  of  her  terms.  On  the 
contrary}  after  she  had  completely  secured  her  own  chartered 
rights  and  privileges,  and  hftd  little  to  fear  from  the  common 
enemy,  she  began  to  look  on  the  dissenters  with  more  sternness 
and  severity  than  before  the  Revolution,  But  though  she  had 
the  power  and  the  disposition  to  frown  and  to  threaten,  the 
ability  to  injure  was  lost.  The  security  and  repose  of  the  go- 
vernment, required  that  all  parties  should  be  protected ;  Baxter 
and  his  brethren,  therefore,  were  left  to  pursue  their  labours, 
whether  of  the  pulpit  or  the  press,  without  molestation.  No 
longer  hunted  by  spies  and  informers,  traduced  by  malicious  and 
interested  enemies,  dragged  before  packed  juries  and  unprin- 
cipled judges,  to  be  condemned  to  ruinous  fines,  or  still  more  in- 
jurious imprisonments  and  confiscation,  they  were  enabled,  with 
comfort  and  joy,  to  "  make  full  proof  of  their  ministry."  If 
they  no  longer  worshipped  in  splendid  and  consecrated  edifices, 
or  enjoyed  the  emoluments  of  the  state  as  the  rewards  of  their 
ministry,  in  their  quiet,  sequestered  meetings,  sustained  by  the 
voluntary  benevolence  of  their  flocks,  they  were  honoured  to  turn 
^  Cilsisy'i  *  Abrid^ent/  vol.  U  f p.  476-^483. 
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mray  siniiei%  to  righteoutnew,  and  to  fit  many  a  saint  fbr  l^e  in- 
heritance above.  In  this  delightful  wdrk  were  the  few  remain- 
ing years  of  Baxter  chiefly  employed. 

From  the  time  of  his  release  from  imprisonmenti  he  lived  in 
Charter«house  Square,  near  the  meeting-house  then  occupied 
by  his  friend  Sylvester.  He  preached  gratuitously  for  him  on 
the  Lord'svday  mornings,  and  every  alternate  Thursday  Bioming, 
as  long  as  his  strength  permitted. 

^  When  he  had  continued  about  four  years  and  a  half  with 
me,*'  says  Sylvester,  **  he  was  then  disabled  from  going  Awth 
any  more  to  his  ministerial  work  ;  so  that  what  he  did  all  the 
residue  of  his  life  was  in  his  own  hired  house,  where  he  opened  hia 
doors  morning  and  evening,  every  day,  to  all  that  would  oome 
to  join  in  fcmily  MForship  with  him;  to  whom  he  read  the  holy 
Scriptures,  from  whence  *  he  preached  the  kingdom  of  Ood,  and 
taught  those  things  which  concern  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  with 
all  confidence,  no  man  forbidding  him,'  even  as  one  greater  than 
himsdf  had  done  before  him.  But  at  last,  his  growing  dis- 
tempers and  infirmities  took  him  off  from  this  also,  confining 
him  first  to  his  chamber  and  then  to  his  bed.  There,  though 
pain  and  sickness  wasted  his  body,  bis  soul  abode  rational, 
strong  in  faith  and  hope;  arguing  itself  into,  and  preserving  itself 
in,  patience  and  joy,  through  grace;  which  gave  him  great 
support,  and  kept  out  doubts  and  fears  concerning  his  eternal 
welfare."  > 

The  latter  years  of  his  life,  though  AiU  of  hodily  suffeHng 
and  sorrow,  and  less  occupied  with  the  public  service  of  God, 
were  not  years  of  idleness.  Between  the  year  1682  and  his 
death,  he  wrote  many,  and  some  of  the  most  usefiil,  of  his  works. 
Without  giving  a  minute  detail  of  single  sermons  and  tracts,  it 
is  enough  to  mention,  that,  during  this  period,  he  wrote  his 
*  True  History  of  Councils,  enlarged  and  defended ; '  his  *  Treatises- 
on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  and  the  Nature  of  Spirits;'  his 
^  Compassionate  Counsel  to  Young  Men,'  and  his  *  Family  Cate- 
chism;' his  'Dying Thoughts;'  his  'Dangerous  Schismatic  de- 
tected;' his  'Catholic  Communion  defended;'  his  '  Piaraphrase 
on  the  New  Testament;'  his  'English  Nonconformity;^  his 
TVeatises  on  '  Knowledge  and  Love  Compared,  and  Cain  and 
Abel  Malignity; '  several  pieces  on  the  Antinomian  and  Millena- 
rian  Controversies,  &c.  &c.   The  very  last  productions  of  his  pen 

*  Syivcster^i '  Fuaersl  Sermon,*  p.  le. 
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show,  that,  if  his  eyeo  had  waxed  dim,  and  hie  natarnl  foree  had 
abated,the  vigour  and  ardour  of  his  mind  had  scarcely,  if  at  all, 
been  impaired. 

Dr.  Calamy,  who  visited  him  during  the  last  year  of  his  life, 
lells  us,  *^  He  talked  in  the  pulpit  with  great  freedom  about 
another  world,  like  one  that  had  been  there,  and  was  come  as  a 
sort  of  an  express  from  thence,  to  make  a  report  concerning  it. 
He  delivered  himself  in  public  as  well  as  In  private,  with  great 
vivacity  and  freedom,  and  his  thoughts  had  a  peculiar  edge/'^ 

Dr.  Bates  has  furnished  the  most  minute  and  most  interesting 
account  of  the  last  trying  scene  of  Baxter's  pilgrimage.  Hie 
funeral  sermon  for  him  is  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  the 
preaching  of  that  truly  excellent  man.  He  had  closely  studied 
the  character  of  his  friend,  to  whom  he  appears  to  have  been 
most  tenderly  attached,  and  on  whom  he  has  pronounced  an 
eulogium,  not  more  deserved  by  his  character,  than  it  is  beau* 
tiftti  in  itself.  At  present,  I  shall  restrict  myself  entirely  to  his 
account  of  Baxter's  sickness  and  death. 

^  He  continued  to. preach  so  long,  notwithstanding  Ms  wasted, 
languishing  body,  that  the  last  time  he  almost  died  in  the  pul- 
pit. It  would  doubtless  have  been  his  joy  to  have  been  trans- 
figured  in  the  monnt.  Not  long  after,  he  felt  the  approaches 
of  death,  and  was  confined  to  his  sick  bed.  Death  reveals  the 
secrets  of  the  heart  $  then  words  are  spoken  with  most  feeling 
and  least  affectation.  This  excellent  saint  was  the  same  in  his 
life  wd  death ;  his  last  hours  were  spent  f  n  prep«ring  others 
and  himself  to  appear  before  God.  He  said  to  his  friends  that 
vimted  him, '  You  come  hither  to  learn  to  die;  I  am  not  the 
only  person  that  must  go  this  way.  I  can  assure  you,  that  your 
whole  life,  be  it  ever  so  long,  is  little  enough  to  prepare  for 
death.  Have  a  eare  of  this  vun,  deceitful  world,  and  the  hists 
of  the  flesh  $  be  sure  you  choose  Ood  for  yonr  portion,  heaven 
for  your  home,  Qod's  glory  for  your  end,  his  word  for  your  rule, 
and  then  yon  need  never  fear  but  we  shall  meet  with  comfort. 

^  Never  was  penitent  sinner  move  humble,  never  was  a  sincere 
befiever  more  calm  and  comfortable.  He  acknowledged  him- 
sdf  to  be  the  vilest  dunghill  worm  (*twas  his  usual  expression) 
that  ever  went  to  heaven.  He  admired  the  divine  condescension 
to~  us,  often  saying, '  Lord,  what  is  man ;  what  am  I,  vile  worm, 
to  the  great  Ood  V  Mai^  times  he  prayed,  Ood  be'  merciful  to 
me  a  sinner,  and  blessed  God  that  this  was  leffc  upon  record  in 

I  ikkunfn  own  Life>  vol.  i.  pp.  MO,  f2U 
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the  Gospel  as  an  effectual  prayer.  He  said,  God  may  justly 
condemn  me  for  the  best  duty  1  ever  did ;  all  my  hopes  are 
from  the  free  mercy  of  God  in  Christy  which  he  often  prayed 
for, 

^^  After  a  slumber,  he  waked,  and  said,  ^  I  shall  rest  from  my 
labour.'  A  minister  then  present,  said, '  And  your  works  will 
follow  you/  To  whom  he  replied,  *  No  works ;  I  will  leave  out 
works,  if  God  will  grant  me  the  other.'  When  a  friend  was 
comforting  him  with  the  remembrance  of  the  good  many  had 
received  by  his  preaching  and  writings,  he  said, '  I  was  but  a 
pen  in  God's  hands,  and  what  praise  is  due  to  a  pen  ?' 

'*  His  resigned  submission  to  the  will  of  God  in  his  sharp  sick- 
ness was  eminent.  When  extremity  of  pain  constrained  him 
earnestly  to  pray  to  God  for  his  release  by  death,  he  would  check 
himself:  *  It  is  not  fit  for  me  to  prescribe— when  thou  wilt, 
what  thou  wilt,  how  thou  wilt/ 

**  Being  in  great  anguish,  he  said, '  O  !  how  unsearchable  are 
his  ways,  and  his  paths  past  finding  out ;  the  reaches  of  his 
providence  we  cannot  fathom !'  And  to  his  friends,  ^  Do  not 
think  the  worse  of  religion  for  what  you  see  me  suffer/ 

''Being  often  asked  by  his  friends, how  it  was  with  his  inward 
man,  he  replied, '  I  bless  God  I  have  a  well-grounded  assurance 
of  my  eternal  happiness,  and  great  peace  and  comfort  within.' 
But  it  was  his  trouble  he  could  not  triumphantly  express  it,  by 
reason  of  his  extreme  pains.  He  said, '  Flesh  must  perish,  and 
we  must  feel  the  perishing  of  it ;  and  that  though  his  judgment 
submitted,  yet  sense  would  still  make  him  groan/ 

''  Being  asked  by  a  person  of  quality,  whether  he  had  not 
great  joy  from  his  believing  apprehensions  of  the  invisible  state, 
he  replied,  *  What  else,  think  you,  Christianity  serves  for  ?'  He 
said,  the  consideration  of  the  Deity  in  his  glory  and  greatness, 
was  too  high  for  our  thought ;  but  the  consideration  of  the  Son 
of  God  in  our  nature,  and  of  the  saints  in  heaven,  whom  he 
knew  and  loved,  did  much  sweeten  and  familiarise  heaven  to 
him.  The  description  of  it,  in  Heb.  xii.  22,  was  most  com- 
fortable to  him  I  '  that  he  was  going  tp  the  innumerable  com- 
pany of  angels,  and  to  the  general  assembly  and  church  of 
the  first-born,  whose  names  are  written  in  heaven ;  and  to  God 
the  Judge  of  all,  and  to  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect, 
and  to  Jesus  the  Mediator  of  the  new  covenant,  and  to  the 
blood  of  sprinkling  that  speaketh  better  things  than  the  blood  of 
Abel.'    That  scripture,  he  said,  deserved  a  thousand  thousand 
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thoughts.  Oh  !  how  comfortable  is  that  promise ;  '  Eye  hath  not 
seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man 
to  conceive,  the  things  God  hath  laid  up  for  those  who  love  him.' 
At  another  time,  he  said,  that  he  found  great  comfort  and  sweet-* 
tiess  in  repeating  the  words  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  was  sorry 
tome  good  people  were  prejudiced  against  the  use  of  it,  for  there 
were  all  necessary  petitions  for  soul  and  body  contained  in  it* 
At  other  times,  he  gave  excellent  counsel  to  y6ung  ministers 
that  visited  him;  earnestly  prayed  to  God  to  bless  their 
labours,  and  make  them  very  successful  in  converting  many 
souls  to  Christ ;  expressed  great  joy  in  the  hopes  that  God 
Would  do  a  great  deal  of  good  by  them  j  and  that  they  were  of 
moderate,  peaceful  spirits. 

**  He  often  prayed  that  God  would  be  merciful  to  this  misera- 
ble, distracted  world,  and  that  he  would  preserve  his  church 
and  interest  in  it.  He  advised  his  friends  to  beware  of  self- 
conceit,  as  a  sin  that  was  likely  to  ruin  this  nation;  and 
said,  ^  I  have  written  a  book  against  it,  which  I  am  afraid  has 
done  little  good.'  Being  asked,  whether  he  had  altered  his 
mind  in  controversial  points,  he  said.  Those  that  please,  may 
know  my  mind  in  my  writings ;  and  that  what  he  had  done, 
was  not  for  his  own  reputation,  but  for  the  glory  of  God. 

"  I  went  to  him,  with  a  very  worthy  friend,  Mr.  Mather,  of 
New  England,  the  day  before  he  died;  and  speaking  some 
comforting  words  to  him,  he  replied,  *  I  have  pain ;  there  is  no 
arguing  against  sense,  but  I  have  peace,  I  have  peace.'  I  told 
him.  You  are  now  approaching  to  your  long-desired  home ;  he 
answered,  *  I  believe,  I  believe.'  He  said  to  Mr.  Mather,  *I  bless 
God  that  you  have  accomplished  your  business;  the  Lord  prolong 
your  life.'  He  expressed  great  willingness  to  die ;  and  during 
his  sickness,  when  the  question  was  asked,  ^  How  he  did  ?*  his 
reply  was,  *  Almost  welV  His  joy  was  most  remarkable,  when, 
in  his  own  apprehensions,  death  was  nearest ;  and  his  spiritual 
joy  was  at  length  consummated  in  eternal  joy."  ^ 

"  On  Monday,"  says  Sylvester,  **  about  five  in  the  evening, 
death  sent  his  harbinger  to  summon  him  away.  A  great  trem- 
bling and  coldness  extorted  strong  cries  from  him,  for  pity  and 
redress  from  Heaven ;  which  cries  and  agonies  continued  for 
some  time,  till  at  length  he  ceased,  and  lay  in  patient  expectation 
of  his  change.  ^     Being  once  asked,  by  his  faithful  friend,  and 

^  Bates'  Works,  pp.  820,  821. 

'  The  bodily  sufferings  of  Baxter  must  have  b(en  inteusely  g;reat  id  the 
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constant  attendant  in  his  weakness,  Mrs.  Bushel,  his  house-> 
keeper,  whether  he  knew  her  or  not,  requesting  some  sign  of  it 
if  he  did ;  he  softly  cried, '  Death,  death  !'  He  now  felt  the  be^ 
nefit  of  his  former  preparations  for  the  trying  time.  Tlie 
last  words  that  he  spake  to  me,  on  being  informed  I  was  come 
to  see  him,  were, '  Oh  I  thank  him,  I  thank  him,'  and  turning 
his  eye  to  me,  he  said,  '  The  Lord  teach  you  how  to  die.'  ™ 

'*  As  to  himself,  even  to  the  last,  1  never  could  perceive  his 
peace  and  heavenly  hopes  assaulted  or  disturbed.  I  have  often 
heard  him  greatly  lament,  that  he  felt  no  greater  liveliness  in 
what  appeared  so  great  and  clear  to  him,  and  so  very  much  de- 
sired by  him.  As  to  the  influence  thereof  upon  his  spirit,  in 
order  to  the  sensible  refreshments  of  it,  he  clearly  saw  what 
ground  he  had  to  rejoice  in  God ;  he  doubted  not  of  his  right 
to  heaven.  He  told  me,  he  knew  it  should  be  well  with  him 
when  he  was  gone.  He  wondered  to  hear  others  speak  of  their 
sensible, and  passionately  strong  desires  to  die,  and  of  their  tran- 
sports of  spirit,  when  sensible  of  their  approaching  death ;  when^ 
though  he  thought  he  knew  as  much  as  they,  and  had  as  ra-* 
tional  satisfaction  as  they  could  have  that  his  soul  was  safe,  he 
could  never  feel  their  sensible  consolations.  I  asked  him,  whfr* 
ther  much  of  this  was  not  to  be  resolved  into  bodily  con8tita-< 
tion,  he  told  me  that  he  thought  it  might  be  so. 

''He  expired,  on  Tuesday  morning,  about  four  o'clock, 
December  8,  1691.  Though  he  expected  and  desired  his  diE-* 
solution  to  have  been  on  tlie  Lord's-day  before,  which,  with 
joy.  to  me,  he  called  a  high  day,  because  of  his  desired  change 
then  expected  by  him.*'° 

A  wicked  and  groundless  report  appears  to  have  been  cir« 
culated  shortly  after  his  death,  that  his  mind  had  been  greatly 
troubled  with  sceptical  doubts  before  he  died.  It  was  brought 
to  Sylvester  on  such  authority  that  he  found  it  necessary  to  give 
it  a  formal  refutation.  After  quoting  a  letter  from  Worcester* 
shire,  referring  to  it,  he  thus  replies  to  it : 

latter  part  of  bis  life.  It  appears  from  his  owd  narrative,  that  he  considered 
the  stone  one  great  cause  of  the  acute  pains  which  he  eiperienced.  In  paK 
lit  p.  179,  is  given  a  long  and  singular  account  of  himself,  in  reference  to  this. 
At  the  conclusion,  he  says,  "  Whether  it  be  schyrus,  or  stone,  which  1  doubt 
not  of,  1  leave  them  to  tell  who  shall  dissect  my  corpse/'  He  appears  to  have 
formed  a  correct  opinion  of  his  own  case ;  for  though  we  have  no  account  of 
any  pott-WMrtrm  examination  of  his  body,  a  stone  extracted  from  him  is  still 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  It  is  very  large,  of  a  bluish  colour,  aa4 
resembling  in  shape  the  kidney  itffelf. 
^  Funeral  SmnoB,  p.  16.  *  Prefiice  to  Biuter'i  Life* 
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'  ^  Audaxfadima!**  says  Sylvester ;  ''What  will  degenerate 
man  stick  at !  We  knchv  nothing'  here  that  could,  in  the  least, 
minister  to  such  a  report  as  this.  I  that  was  with  him  all  along, 
have  ever  heard  him  triumphing  in  his  heavenly  expectation, 
and  ever  speaking  like  one  that  could  never  have  tiiougbt  it 
worth  a  man's  while  to  be,  were  it  not  for  the  great  interest 
and  ends  of  godliness.  He  told  me  that  he  doubted  not,  but 
that  it  would  be  best  for  him.  when  he  had  left  this  life  and  was 
translated  to  the  heavenly  regions. 

''  He  owned  what  he  had  written,  with  reference  to  the  things 
of  God,  to  the  very  last.  He  advised  those  that  came  near  him 
carefully  to  mind  their  souls'  concerns.  The  shortness  of  time, 
the  instancy  of  eternity,  the  worth  of  souls,  the  greatness  of 
God,  the  riches  of  the  grace  of  Christ,  the  excellency  and 
import  of  an  heavenly  mind  and  life,  and  the  great  usefulness 
of  the  word  and  means  of  grace  pursuant  to  eternal  pm^oses, 
ever  lay  pressingly  upon  his  own  heart,  and  extorted  from 
him  very  useful  directions  and  encouragements  to  all  that  came 
near  him,  even  to  the  last ;  insomuch  that  if  a  polemical  or 
casuistical  point,  or  any  speculation  in  philosophy  or  divinity, 
had  been  but  offered  to  him  for  his  resolution,  after  the  clearest 
and  briefest  representation  of  his  mind,  which  the  proposer's  sa- 
tisfaction called  for,  he  presently  and  most  delightfully  fell  into 
conversation  about  what  related  to  our  Christian  hope  and 
work."* 

Baxter  was  buried  in  Christ-church,  where  the  ashes  of  his 
wife  and  her  mother  had  been  deposited.  His  funeral  was 
attended  by  a  great  number  of  persons  of  different  ranks,  espe- 
cially of  ministers,  Conformists  as  well  as  Nonconformists,  p 
who  were  eager  to  testify  their  respect  for  one  of  whom  it 
loight  have  been  said  with  equal  truth,  as  of  the  intrepid  re** 
former  of  the  North, ''  There  lies  the  man  who  never  feared  the 
face  of  man." 

His  last  will  is  dated  July  7^  1669.  The  beginning  of  it 
deserves  to  be  quoted. 

^  I,  Richard  Baxter,  of  London,  clerk,  an  unworthy  servant 
of  Jesus  Christ,  drawing  to  the  end  of  this  transitory  life, 
having,  through  God's  great  mercy,  the  free  use  of  my  under-* 

•  PrefiuM  to  Baxter's  Life. 

r  0r.  Evl  informed  Mr.  Palmer  that  be  was  one  of  the  Rpectators,  and  that 
the  tram  of  coaches  reached  from  Merchant  Taylors*  Hall,  from  whence  llw 
corpse  was  carried,  to  the  place  of  burial.— iV^ncofi.  Mem^  vol,  iii,  p.  400, 
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standing,  do  make  this  my  last  will  and  testament,  revoking  all 
other  wills  formerly  made  by  me.  JMy  spirit  1  commit,  with 
trust  and  hope  of  the  heavenly  felicity,  into  the  hands  of  Jesus 
my  glorified  Redeemer  and  Intercessor ;  and,  by  his  mediation, 
into  the  hands  of  God  my  reconciled  Father,  the  infinite  eter- 
nal  Spirit,  light,  life,  and  love,  most  great  and  wise,  and  good, 
the  God  of  nature,  grace,  and  glory ;  of  whom  and  through 
whom  and  to  whom  are  all  things ;  my  absolute  Owner,  Ruler^ 
Benefactor,  whose  1  am,  and  whom  I,  though  imperfectly, 
serve,  seek,  and  trust ;  to  whom  be  glory  for  ever,  amen.  To 
him  I  render  most  humble  thanks,  that  he  hath  filled  up  my 
life  with  abundant  mercy,  and  pardoned  my  sin  by  the  merits  of 
Christ,  and  vouchsafed  by  his  Spirit  to  renew  me  and  seal  me 
as  his  own,  and  to  moderate  and  bless  to  me  my  long  suSerings 
in  the  flesh,  and  at  last  to  sweeten  them  by  his  own  interest  and 
comforting  approbation^  who  taketh  the  cause  of  love  and  con- 
cord as  his  own,"  &c.  ' 

He  ordered  his  books  to  be  distributed  among  poor  scho- 
lars. ^  All  that  remained  of  his  estate,  after  a  few  legacies 
to  his  kindred,  he  disposed  of  for  the  benefit  of  the  souls  and 
bodies  of  the  poor ;  and  he  left  Sir  Henry  Ashurst,  Rowland 
Hunt,  of  Boraton,  esq.,  Mr.  Thomas  Hunt,  merchant,  Edward 
Harley,  £2sq.,  Mr.  Thomas  Cook,  merchant,  Mr.  Thomas  Trench, 
merchant,  and  Mr.  Robert  Bird,  gentleman,  his  executors.'' 

His  principal  heir  was  his  nephew,  William  Baxter,  a  person 
of  considerable  attainments  as  a  scholar,  and  an  antiquary. 
He  was  born  in  Shropshire,  in  1650.  His  early  education,  it 
would  seem,  was  neglected ;  which  can  be  accounted  for  only 
on  the  ground  that  there  was  something  in  his  situation  or 
disposition  that  prevented  his  uncle  from  affording  him  that 
assistance,  which  he  would  doubtless  have  given.  From  some 
letters  between  him  and  Mrs.  Baxter,  still  preserved,  however,  it 
appears  that  a  measure  of  aid  was  afforded  him.  He  surmounted 
the  difficulties  of  his  early  circumstances,  and  made  very  consi- 
derable classical  attainments.  He  kept  an  academy  for  some 
years  at  Tottenham  Cross,  Middlesex,  which  he  gave  up  on 
being  chosen  master  of  Mercers'- school,  London,  where  he  con- 
tinued for  twenty  years,  and  resigned  a  short  time  before  his 
death,  which  took  place  in  1 723.     He  published  several  works, 

4  These  ivere  distributed  by  Mr.  Sylvester.    Amon^  the  Baxter  MSS.  are 
Ttceipts  addressed  to  liim  from  various  individuals  who  received  them. 
*  Calamy's  <  Abridgment/  vol.  i.  p*  404. 
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which  brought  him  considerable  fame  as  a  scholar;  among 
others'— a  Critical  Edition  of  Anacreon — and  one  of  Horace — a 
Dictionary  of  British  y\ntiquities — and  a  Glossary  of  Roman 
Antiquities.  This  last  was  a  posthumous  publication.  It  ap- 
peared in  1726,  with  the  title  of  ^Reliquiae  Baxterianae/ &c. 
.  Prefixed  to  it  is  a  fragment  of  a  Latin  life  of  himself,  in  which 
he  gives  a  short  character  of  his  uncle  ;  which  I  have  inserted 
for  the  amusement  of  the  learned  reajder,  in  the  note  below.* 

Funeral  sermons  were  preached  for  Baxter,  by  his  excellent 
friend,  and  companion  in  labour,  Sylvester ;  and  also  by  Dr. 
Bates ;  both  of  which  have  been  published.  The  former  was 
preached  in  Charter- house-yard,  to  what  might  be  considered 
in  part  Baxter's  own  congregation.  It  is  entitled  ^Elisha's  Cry 
after  Elisha's  God,'  and  is  founded  on  2  Kings  ii.  14.  The  latter 
was  preached,  by  Bates,  at  Baxter's  own  desire,  at  the  funeral, 
though  it  is  not  said  in  what  place.  The  text  is  Luke  xxiii.  46* 
**  And  when  Jesus  had  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  he  said.  Father^ 
into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit."  The  dedication  of  this 
discourse  to  Sir  Henry  Ashurst,  is  a  piece  of  beautiful  composi- 
tion,  expressive  of  the  respect  entertained  for  that  excellent 
individual,  and  commemorative  of  the  ardent  attachment  which 
subsisted  between  him  andt  he  deceased  minister  of  Christ. 
He  mentions  that,  to  the  work  on  the  Saint's  Rest,  Sir  Henry 
had  been  indebted  for  his  first  religious  impressions.  He  speaks 
of  the  love  of  Baxter,  being  ^'  directing,  counselling,  and  excit- 
ing," and  that  of  Ashurst,  "observant,  grateful, and  beneficent." 
It  was  no  small  eulogium  on  such  a  man  that*Baxter  said,  on  his 
death-bed,  "  he  had  been  the  best  friend  he  ever  had." 

Baxter.s  person,  according  to  Sylvester,  was  tall  and  slen* 
der;  and  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  stooped  very  much. 

•  Bio^raphia  Britannica,  vol.  ii.  p.  33.  Edit.  Kippis.  «  Hie  vir  siquis  alius 
erat  et  in  vita  Celebris  et  superstite  faroa  ileces&it.  Siquidem  ingenio  erat 
acerrimo^  doctrina  haudquaquam  mediocri,  extemporaneadicendi  facultati  iir- 
credibiliy  zclo  piano  apostoHco  (quetn  taaif  a  scurrae  nostruruni  temporum 
cantum  dicuDt)  morum  etiam  siraplicitatc  nimis  Britannicae,  contemptuque 
rcrum  bumanarum  iocog^nito  suo  sieculo  hie  tantus  vir  ab  incunabilis  proba 
edacatuB  id  domo,  et  purissimis  iostitutus  exemplis,  ooo  fenne  provincialiuiA 
soi  temporis  sacerdotum  ioseitiam  atque  iinpuros  morei  (quod  vel  ipse  ia 
Bcbedis  reliquit)  spent e  quadam  indolis  sua  ad  Calvinianos,  puritatis  eo  tem« 
pore  damoatos,  deflexit,  etsi  ab  Episeopo  tunc  temporis  Brannogeniensi  in  sa- 
cerdotem  jinglieanum  locutus.  lu  matrimouio  bic  babuit  MargarUam  mino- 
rem  natu  filiam  inclyti  viri  probati  Charltouii  de  Castello  dicto  Appeleio  in 
Coniariis.  Verum  me  instituto  ba:rede,  itnportis  decessit.*'— iSeft^iir  Bcuc^ 
terioMt,  Prrf,  Autcrit  yita. 
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His  countenance  was  composed  and  grave,  somewhat  inclining 
to  smile.  He  had  a  piercing  eye,  a  very  articulate  speech,  and 
his  deportment  was  rather  plain  than  complimentary.  He  had 
a  great  command  over  his  thoughts,  and  had  that  happy  fa- 
culty, according  to  the  character  which  was  given  of  him  by  a 
learned  man  dissenting  from  him,  that  ^*  he  could  say  what  he 
would,  and  he  could  prove  what  he  said/'* 

"  He  was  a  man  of  clear,  deep,  fixed,  thought ;  of  copious 
and  well-digested  reading:  of  ready,  free,  and  very  proper  elocu- 
tion, and  aptly  expressive  of  his  own  thoughts  and  sentiments. 
He  was  most  intent  upon  the  weightiest  and  most  useful  parts 
of  learning,  yet  a  great  lover  of  all  kinds  and  degrees  thereof. 
He  could,  in  preaching,  writing,  conference,  accommodate  him- 
self to  all  capacities,  and  answer  his  obligations  to  the  wise  and 
unwise.     He  had  a  moving  va^dc,  and  useful  acrimony  in  his 
words;  neither  did  his  expressions  want  that  emphatical  accent, 
.  which  the  matter  did  require.     When  he  spake  of  weighty  soul 
I;  I  concerns,  you  might  find  his  very  spirit  drenched  therein.     He 
was  pleasingly  conversible,  save  in  his  studying  hours,  wherein 
he  could  not  bear  with  trivial  disturbances.     He  was  sparingly 
facetious ;  but  never  light  or  frothy.     His  heart  was  warm  ;  his 
life  was  blameless,  exemplary,  and  uniform.     He  was  unmove- 
able  where  convinced  of  his  duty ;  yet  affable  and  condescending 
where  there  was  a  likelihood  of  doing  good.     His  personal  ab- 
stinence, severities,  and  labours,  were  exceeding  great.     Re 
kept  his  body  under,  and  always  feared  pampering  his  flesh  too 
ihuch.     He  diligently,  and  with   great  pleasure,  minded  his 
Master's  work  within  doors,  and  without,*  whilst  he  was  able. 
His  charity  was  very  great  in  proportion  to  his  abilities.     His 
purse  was  ever  open  to  the  poor ;  where  the  case  required  it,  hh 
'   never  thought  great  sums  too  much.     He  suited  what  he  gave 
to  the  necessities  and  character  of  those  he  gave  to :    and  his 
charity  was  not  confined  to  parties  or  opinions."  ■ 

As  Dr.  Bates'  sermon  comprises  some  notices  of  Baxter's 
life,  which  have  been  anticipated  and  more  fully  given  already, 
I  shall  only  therefore  extract  a  few  passages,  in  which  he  de- 
scribes some  of  the  leading  features  and  qualities  of  his  friend. 

^'  I  am  sensible,"  he  says,  *^  that  in  speaking  of  him  I  shall 
be  under  a  double  disadvantage :  for  those  who  perfectly  kuew 

«  '  Funeral  Sermon/  by  Sylvester,  pp.  16,  17.  •  IbM.  p.  14. 
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him  will  be.  apt  to  think  my  account  of  him  to  be  short  and  de-* 
fective^  an  imperfect  shadow  of  his  resplendent  virtues ;  others^ 
who  were  unacquainted  with  his  extraordinary  worth,  will,  from 
ignorance  or  envy,  be  inclined  to  think  his  just  'praises  to  be 
undue  and  excessive.  Indeed,  if  love  could  make  me  eloquent^ 
I  should  use  all  the  most  lively  and  graceful  colours  of  language^ 
to  adorn  his  memory :  but  this  consideration  relieves  me  in  tht 
consciousness  of  my  disability,  that  a  plain  narrative  of  what 
Mr.  Baxter  was  and  did,  will  be  a  most  noble  eulogy  ;  and  that 
his  substantial  piety  no  more  needs  artificial  oratory  to  set  it  off^ 
than  refined  gold  wants  paint  to  add  lustre  and  value  to  it. 

'^  His  prayers  were  an  effusion  of  the  most  lively,  melting 
expressions,  of  his  intimate,  ardent  affections  to  God  :  from  the 
abundance  of  the  heart,  his  lips  spake.  His  soul  took  wing  for 
heaven,  and  wrapt  up  the  souls  of  others  with  him.  Never  did 
I  see  or  hear  a.  holy  minister  address  himself  to  Qod  with  more 
reverence  and  humility,  with  respect  to  his  glorious  greatness } 
never  with  more  zeal  and  fervency,  correspondent  to  the  infinite 
moment  of  his  requests,  nor  with  more  filial  affiance  in  the  di- 
vine mercy. 

*^  In  his  sermons  there  was  a  rare  union  of  arguments  and 
motives,  to  convince  the  mind  and  gain  the  heart :  all  the  foun*^ 
tains  of  reason  and  persuasion  were  open  to  his  discerning  eye« 
There  was  no  resisting  the  force  of  his  discourses,  without  de- 
nying reason  and  divine  revelation.  He  had  a  marvellous  felicity  / 
and  copiousness  in  speaking.  There  was  a  noble  negligence  in  ^ 
his  style ;  for  his  great  mind  could  not  stoop  to  the  affected 
eloquence  of  words.  He  despised  flashy  oratory ;  but  his  ex« 
pressions  were  clear  and  powerful,  so  convincing  the  under«« 
standing,  so  entering  into  the  soul,  so  engaging  the  affections, 
that  those  were  as  deaf  as  adders,  who  were  not  charmed  by  so 
wise  a  charmer.  He  was  animated  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
breathed  celestial  fire,  to  inspire  heat  and  life  into  dead  sinners^ 
and  to  melt  the  obdurate  in  their  frozen  tombs. 

^  He  that  was  so  solicitous  for  the  salvation  of  others,  waa 
not  negligent  of  his  own ;  but,  as  regular  love  requires,  his  first 
care  was  to  prepare  himself  for  heaven.  In  him,  the  virtues  of 
the  contemplative  and  active  life  were  eminently  united.  His 
time  was  spent  in  conlmunion  with  God,  and  in  charity  to  men  : 
he  lived  above  the  sensible  world,  and,  in  solitude  and  silence, 
conversed  with  God.  The  frequent  and  serious  meditation  of 
eternal  things,  was  the  powerful  means  to  make  his  heart  holy . 
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and  heavenly,  and  from  thence  his  conversation.  His  life  was 
a  practical  sermon,  a  drawing  example :  there  wa.^*  an  air  of 
humility  and  sanctity  in  his  mortified  countenance;  his  de« 
portment  was  becoming  a  stranger  uppn  earth  and  a  citizen  of 
Jieaven.'^  Humility  is  to  other  graces  as  the  morning  star  is  to 
the  sun,  that  goes  before  it,  and  follows  it  in  the  evening.  Hu- 
mility prepares  us  for  the  receiving  of  grace  :  ^  God  gives  grace 
to  the  humble.'  And  it  follows  the  exercise  of  grace :  *  Not  I,' 
says  the  apostle,  ^  but  the  grace  of  God  in  me.' 

^^  In  Mr.  Baxter  there  was  a  rare  union  of  sublime  knowledge^ 
and  other  spiritual  excellencies,  with  the  lowest  opinion  of  him* 
self.  He  wrote  to  one,  that  sent  to  him  a  letter  fiiU  of  expres- 
sions of  honour  and  esteem,  ^  You  admire  one  you  do  not  know ; 
knowledge  will  cure  your  error.  The  more  we  know  God,  the 
more  reason  we  see  to  admire  him ;  but  our  knowledge  of  the 
creature  discovers  its  imperfections,  and  lessens  our  esteem/  To 
the  same  person,  expressing  his  veneration  of  him  for  his  excel- 
lent gifts  and  graces,  he  replied  with  heat,  *  1  have  the  remainder 
/  of  pride  in  me  ;  how  dare  you  blow  up  the  sparks  of  it  ? '  He 
desired  some  ministers,  his  chosen  friends,  to  meet  at  his  house, 
and  spend  a  day  in  prayer,  for  his  direction  in  a  matter  of  mo- 
ment :  before  the  duty  was  begun,  he  said,  ^  I  have  desired  your 
assistance  at  this  time,  because  I  believe  God  will  sooner  hear 
your  prayers  than  mine/  He  imitated  St.  Austin  both  in  his 
penitential  confessions  and  retractions.  In  conjunction  with 
humility,  he  had  great  candour  for  others.  He  could  willingly 
bear  with  persons  of  differing  sentiments ;  he  would  not  prosti- 
tute his  own  judgment,  nor  ravish  another's.  He  did  not  over- 
esteem  himself,  nor  undervalue  others.  He  would  give  liberal 
encomiums  of  many  conforming  divines.  He  was  severe  to 
himself,  but  candid  in  excusing  the  faults  of  others ;  whereas 
the  busy  inquirer  and  censurer  of  the  faults  of  others,  is  usually 
the  easy  neglecter  of  his  own. 

^^  Self-denial  and  contempt  of  the  world,  were  shining  graces 
in  him.  I  never  knew  any  person  less  indulgent  to  himself,  and 
more  indifferent  to  his  temporal  interest.  The  offer  of  a  bishop- 
rick  was  no  temptation  to  him  ;  for  his  exalted  soul  despised  the 
pleasures  and  profits  which  others  so  earnestly  desire ;  he  valued 
not  an  empty  title  upon  his  tomb. 

^'  His  patience  was  truly  Christian.  God  does  often  try  his 
children  by  afSictions  to  exercise  their  graces,  to  occasion  their 
victory,  and  to  entitle  them  to  a  triumphant  felicity.    This 
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saint  was  tried  by  many  a£9iction3.  We  are  very  tender  of  our 
reputation ;  his  name  was  obscured  under  a  cloud  of  detraction. 
jVIany  slanderous  darts  were  thrown  at  him ;  he  was  charged 
with  schism  and  sedition.  It  is  true  the  censures  and  reproaches' 
of  others  whom  he  esteemed  and  loved,  touched  him  in  the 
tender  part;  but  he,  with  the  great  apostle,  accounted  it  a 
small  thing  to  be  judged  by  men.  He  was  entire  to  his  con^ 
science,  :and  independent  on  the  opinions  of  others ;  but  his 
patience  was  more  eminently  tried  by  his  continual  pains  and 
languishing.  Martyrdom  is  a  more  easy  way  of  dying,  when  the 
combat  and  the  victory  are  finished  at  once,  than  to  die  by  de- 
grees every  day.  His  complaints  were  frequent,  but  who  ever 
heard  an  unsubmissive  tvord  drop  from  his  lips  ?  He  was  not 
put  out  of  his  patience,  nor  out  of  the  possession  of  himself.  In 
his  sharp  pains,  he  said,  '  I  have  a  rational  patience,  and  a  be« 
lieving  patience,  though  sense  would  recoil.' 

'^  His  pacific  spirit  was  a  clear  character  of  his  being  a  child 
of  God.  How  ardently  he  endeavoured  to  cement  the  breaches 
among  us,  which  others  widen  and  keep  open,  is  publicly  known. 
He  said  to  a  friend,  ^  I  can  as  willingly  be  a  martyr  for  love, 
as  for  anv  article  of  the  creed.' 

^'  Love  to  the  souls  of  men  was  the  peculiar  character  of  Mr«  ']/: 
Baxter's  spirit.  In  this  he  imitated  and  honoured  our  Saviour, 
who  prayed,  died,  and  lives,  for  the  salvation  of  souls.  All  his 
natural  and  supernatural  endowments  were  subservient  to  this 
blessed  end.  It  was  his  meat  and  drink,  the  life  and  joy  of  his 
life,  to  do  good  to  souls.  His  industry  was  almost  incredible  in 
his  studies.  He  had  a  sensitive  nature,  as  desirous  of  ease  as 
others,  and  faint  faculties,  yet  such  was  the  continual  application 
of  himself  to  his  great  work,  as  if  the  labour  of  one  day  had 
supplied  strength  for  another,  and  the  willingness  of  the  spirit 
bad  supported  the  weakness  of  the  flesh."  ^ 

After  this  extended  view  of  the  character  of  Baxter,  by  those 
who  knew  him  §o  intimately  as  Sylvester  and  Bates,  and  which 
is  so  amply  sustained  by  the  history  of  his  life  and  his  numerous  . 
writings,  little  remains  to  be  said  by  me.  They  had  the  advan- 
tage of  drawing  from  the  life,  I  can  only  paint  from  a  copy.  This^ 
with  the  disadvantage  of  coming  after  such  a  master  as  Bates, 
imd  with  so  difiicult  a  subject  as  Baxter,  is  enough  to  deter  me 

«  Bates's  Works,  pp.8H-^20. 
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from  employing  my  unskilful  pencil.  Besides,  mueh  yet  fe« 
inains  to  be  said  of  Baxter  and  his  writings,  before  he  can  be 
considered  as  fully  and  fairly  before  the  reader.  Reserving, 
therefore,  any  general  view  of  him  which  I  may  be  able  to  give, 
for  the  conclusion  of  the  second  part,  I  will  at  present  notice 
only  what  I  conceive  to  have  been  one  grand  leading  feature  of 
his  character. 

In  describing  this,  I  have  no  better  or  more  appropriate  term 
which  I  can  employ  than  the  word  unearthly ;  and  even  that 
does  not  give  a  full  view  of  all  that  was  absent  from,  and  all  that 
belonged  to,  his  character  as  a  Christian,  a  minbter,  and  a 
divine.  Among  his  contemporaries  there  were  men  of  equal 
talents,  of  more  amiable  dispositions,  and  of  greater  learning. 
But  there  was  no  man  in  whom  there  appears  to  have  been  so 
little  of  earth,  and  so  much  of  heaven ;  so  small  a  portion  of  the 
alloy  of  humanity,  and  so  large  a  portion  of  all  that  is  celestial* 
He  felt  scarcely  any  of  the  attraction  of  this  world,  but  felt  and 
manifested  the  most  powerful  affinity  for  the  world  to  come. 

The  strength  and  operation  of  this  principle,  appeared  in  all 
the  workings  of  his  mind,  and  in  every  part  of  his  personal 
conduct  as  a  Christian.  It  was  manifested  in  the  intense  ardour 
of  his  zeal ;  and  the  burning  fervour  of  his  preaching.  It  was 
displayed  in  his  triumph  over  the  weakness  and  infirmities  of 
his  diseased  body ;  in  his  superiority  to  the  blandishments  and 
charities  of  life,  when  they  interfered  with  his  work,  and  in  his 
equal  regardlessness  of  shame  and  suffering,  reward  or  honour, 
where  the  service  of  Christ  and  the  good  of  men  were  concerned. 

Influenced  by  this  principle,  he  threw  himself  into  the  army, 
to  check  what  he  considered  its  wild  career.  He  reproved 
Cromwell ;  he  expostulated  with  Charles ;  and  dared  the  frown 
of  both.  The  same  motive  induced  htm  to  abstain  from  mar- 
riage,  while  his  work  required  all  his  attention.  To  him  a 
bishoprick  had  no  charms,  and  a  prison  no  terrors,  when  he  could 
not  enjoy  the  one  with  a  good  conscience,  and  was  doomed  to  the 
other  for  conscience'  sake.  He  stood  unappalled  before  the  bar 
of  Jefleries,  listening  with  composure  to  his  ribaldry,  and  woald 
have  gone  to  the  gibbet  or  the  stake  without  a  murmur  or 
complaint. 

His  very  imprudences  seem  to  have  arisen  from  the  excess 
in  which,  compared  with  others,  this  principle  existed  in  him. 
He  seems  scarcely  to  have  understood  the  meaning  of  the  word 
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prtukfiee  ;  and  in  to  fiir  as  it  is  allied  to  worldly  wisdom,  he  cer-»  | 
tainly  knew  it  not.  To  him,  conseienee  and  the  law  of  God,  were  / 
the  rule  of  duty,  not  utility,  or  the  hope  of  success.    There  was 
no  possibility  of  influencing  him  by  the  promise  of  reward,  or 
the  fear  of  disappointment.    Consequences  seldom  entered  into  . 
/his  calculations.    He  would  not  be  deterred  from  preaching  a 
sermon,  from  writing  a  book,  or  making  a  speech,  if  duty  seemed 
to  require^  by  all  the  entreaties  of  his  brethren,  or  the  threat- 
enings  of  his  enemies.    The  favour  and  the  frown  of  God  he 
alone  regarded,  and  by  their  irresistible  influence  he  was  carried 
fearlessly  onward  to  eternity. 

The  nicety  of  many  of  his  distinctions,  and  the  scrupulosity 
of  his  conscience,  arose,  not  merely  from  the  metaphysical  cha- 
racter of  his  mind,  but  from  its  high  spirituality.  His  conscience, 
like  the  sensitive  plant,  shrunk  from  every  touch  that  was  calcu- 
lated, however  remotely,  to  affect  it.  On  this  account,  he  could 
not  subscribe  what  he  did  not  understand ;  he  could  not  profess 
to  believe  where  he  had  not  sufficient  evidence ;  he  could  not 
promise  to  obey  if  he  did  not  intend  to  perform,  or  if  he  ques- 
tioned the  right  to  command.  He  was  not  a  quibbling  sophist 
who  delighted  to  perplex  and  entangle,  but  a  Christian  casuist, 
alive  to  the  authority  of  God,  and  concerned  only  to  know  and 
to  do  his  will. 

In  the  high-toned  character  of  Baxter's  religion,  we  are  fur-l 
nished  with  an  illustrious  instance  of  the  efficacious  grace  o(  r, 
God.  It  was  this  which  made  him  all  that  he  was,  and  effected)  . 
by  him  all  that  he  did.  No  man  would  have  been  more  disposed 
than  himself  to  magnify  its  richness,  its  freeness,  and  its  power. 
Whatever  mistakes  may  be  supposed  to  belong  to  his  theological 
creed,  they  affected  not  his  view  of  this  principle  in  the  divine 
administration,  or  his  experience  of  its  power.  But  grace 
blessed  him  not  only  in  bestowing  pardon,  and  inducing  its  ac- 
ceptance, but  by  producing  conformity  of  character  to  God,  and 
raeetness  for  the  enjoyment  of  heaven ;  this  he  cultivated  and 
experienced  in  an  eminent  degree.  During  more  than  half  a 
century,  he  adorned,  by  every  Christian  virtue,  the  doctrine  of 
God,  his  Saviour,  and  died  cherishing  the  deepest  humility  and 
self-abasement,  yet  rejoicing  in  hope  of  the  glory  of  God. 

In  studying  the  character  of  Richard  Baxter,  then,  while  I 
would  do  honour  to  the  man,  and  justice  to  his  talents ;  while 
I  would  speak  in  the  strongest  terms  of  his  genius  and  his  elo- 
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quench ;  while  I  would  venerate  him  as  the  leader  of  the  noble 
army  of  Nonconformist  confessors,  whose  labours  and  sufferings 
have  secured  for  them  a  deathless  renown,  I  would  above  all 
contemplate  him  as  the  Man  of  God,  strong  in  faith,  rich  in  the 
fruits  of  love,  and  adorned  with  the  beauties  of  holiness.  In 
these  respects  he  had  probably  few  equals,  and  no  superiors, 
even  in  an  age  when  eminent  characters  were  not  rare.  But 
what  God  did  for  him  he  can  do  for  others ;  and  what  a  world 
might  this  be,  were  every  country  furnished  with  but  a  few  such 
men  as  Richard  Baxtbr  1 
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CHAPTER  L 


WORKS   ON  THE  EVIDENCES  OF  RELIGION. 

IstfiMlttGtDry  Obscrvatioat  on  the  Theolo|^al  Literature  of  the  period— 
AfTaDgemeiit  of  this  Part  of  the  Work— Inportance  of  the  Evidences  of 
Religion—-'  Unreasonableness  of  Infidelity' — Dedication  to  BroghiU— In- 
tended  as  a  Reply  to  Clement  Writer— Nature  and  Plan  of  the  Work— 
'  Reasons  of  the  Christian  Reli^on  '-^View  of  the  Work-.-'  More  Reasons 
for  the  Christian  Religion '— Intended  as  a  Reply  to  Lord  Herbert — 'On 
the  Immortality  of  the  Soul  '—Notice  of  First  Attack  in  English  on  this 
Doctrine-rGlanvil — Dr.  Henry  More — Baxter's  Notions  of  the  Soul's  Im* 
materiality—'  Certainty  of  the  World  of  Spirits '—Singular  Nature  of  thie 
Book— Remarks  on  Witchcraft  and  Apparitions — Baxter,  the  First  Origi- 
nal Writer  in  English  on  the  Evidences  of  Reveiation—Momay— Grotiua 
—Bishop  Fotfaerby — Stillingfleet— Concluding  Observations. 

Having  completed  the  regular  memoir  of  Baxter's  public  and 
private  life^  we  now  proceed  to  what  may  be  regarded  as  the 
second  part  of  this  work,  an  historical  and  critical  account  of 
his  very  numerous  writings.  These  occupied  the  principal  part 
of  his  time  for  many  years,  and  by  th&se  he  will  continue,  though 
dead,  to  profit  the  church  of  God  for  ages  to  cdme.  I  have 
previously  avoided  almost  every  thing  respecting  his  works,  but 
the  enumeration  of  them  in  the  respective  periods  in  which  they 
appeared.  To  have  noticed  them  in  connexion  with  his  life 
and  times,  would  either  have  been  destructive  of  the  continuity 
of  the  narrative,  or  to  avoid  this,  the  account  must  have  been  so 
brief  and  general,  as  greatly  to  destroy  its  interest.  I  havcj 
therefore,  reserved  the  consideration  of  his  writings  till  the 
close  of  his  life,  that  I  might  give  them  an  entirely  distinct  de* 
partmenu 
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The  remark  which  is  commonly  made  respecting  authors, 
that  they  are  chiefly  to  be  known  by  their  writings,  is  only  to  a 
limited  extent  applicable  to  Baxter.  The  former  part  of  this 
work  shows,  that  independently  of  his  writings,  he  would  have 
been  known  to  posterity  as  one  of  the  most  considerable  men 
of  his  times,  in  the  class  to  which  he  belonged.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  all  those  transactions  that  distinguished  the  reli- 
gious body  with  which  he  was  connected,  and  whose  affairs  often 
involved  the  politics  and  interests  of  the  nation  at  large*  His 
influence  among  his  brethren  throughout  the  country,  the  respect 
in  which  he  was  held  by  the  government,  his  popularity  as  a 
preacher,  and  the  sufferings  which  he  endured,  all  prove  that  his 
title  to  celebrity  does  nbt  exclusively  rest  on  his  published  works. 
He  was  not  a  mere  recluse  student,  or  a  professional  writer ;  but 
an  active,  laborious,  and  public-spirited  man. 

Still,  the  writings  of  Baxter,  which  formed  so  important  a  por** 
tion  of  those  labours  in  which  he  so  long  engaged,  were  regarded 
by  himself  as  among  the  chief  means  of  his  usefulness,  and  furnish 
us  with  such  a  comprehensive  view  of  his  mind,  that  they  are 
justly  entitled,  in  a  life  of  him,  to  the  most  ample  consideration. 
By  their  means,  too,  his  usefulness  has  been  extended  and  per- 
petuated beyond  the  period  of  his  own  existence,  and  far  beyond 
^e  immediate  sphere  of  his  personal  labours* 

Baxter  lived  at  a  time  when  the  literature  of  Great  Britain  was 
influenced  in  an  extraordinary  degree  by  the  peculiar  circum-  - 
stances  of  a  civil  and  ecclesiastical  nature,  which  then  occurred ; 
after  it  had  made  considerable  progress  in  some  departments, 
but  before  it  had  acquired  that  fixed  character,  and  definite 
form,  which  it  assumed  in  the  course  of  the  following  century* 
For  a  long  period  after  the  Reformation,  the  chief  subject  which 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  theological  writers  of  England  was 
the  Popish  controversy.  They  judged  it  then  necessary  to  act 
both  offensively  and  defensively  towards  the  church  of  Rome;  to 
maintain  the  grounds  on  which  the  reformed  church  separated 
from  that  corrupt  system  ;  and  to  show  that  its  doctrine,  cere- 
monies, and  genius,  were  all  at  variance  with  Christianity.  English 
divinity  was  then  also  a  new  thing ;  hence  it  became  of  more  im- 
portance to  supply  a  wholesome  pabulum,  than  to  expend  much 
labour  in  dressing  it ;  to  furnish  the  converts  from  Rome  with 
food  of  such  a  quality  as  would  most  effectually  preserve  them 
from  longing  after  the  delicacies  of  the  imperial  struippet. 
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Out  of  the  cohtroveray,  respecting  the  principles  of  the  Re* 
formation,  arose  the  puritanical  and  the  nonconformist  debates. 
Many,  from  the  lieginning,  were  not  content  to  stop  at  Canter* 
bary ;  they  conceived  that  the  principles  of  the  Reformation  re* 
quired  them  to  proceed  further;  they  wished  to  divest  them* 
selves  of  every  rag  and  relic  which  had  belonged  to  the  mother 
of  abominations ;  and  sought  to  save  their  souls,  not  merely  by  a 
speedy,  but  by  a  far-distant  flight  from  her.  Hence  the  ques* 
ti<Hi8  about  imposition,  ecclesiastical  authority,  church  govern* 
ment,  forms  and  vestments.  The  influence  of  the  court,  which- 
was  never  reformed,  except  in  name,  and  the  timid  and  worldly 
policy  of  church  rulers,  were  constantly  opposed  to  too  wide 
a  separation  from  Rome. 

FVom  this  state  of  things  sprang  the  nonconformist  separation 
from  the  Anglican  church,  and  the  numerous  discussions  which 
occupied  so  large  a  portion  of  our  theological  literature  down  to 
the  times  of  Baxter.  No  period  of  rest  and  liberty  had  really 
been  enjoyed.  Hie  public  mind  had  come  to  no  setded  con* 
elusions  on  many  important  points.  Debates  on  matters  a{^a* 
rentiy  trifling, 'were  often  fiercely  maintuned,  because' they 
implied  a  diversity  of  opinion  on  other  things  of  far  more  im* 
portance  than  themselves. 

Where  much  oppression  was  exercised  on  the  one  hand,  and 
much  suffering  endured  on  the  other ;  in  the  one  case  a  con* 
stant  struggle  to  maintain  authority,  and  in  the  other  to  secure 
existence ;  it  would  be  vain  to  expect  the  refinements  and  delica- 
cies of  literature.  Biblical  science,  profound  and  elegant  theolo- 
gical disquisition,' the  exercises  of  taste  and  fancy,  in  reference  to 
religion,  could  not  flourish  in  such  circumstances.  Among  the 
Puritans  and  Nonconformists,  especially,  these  things  are  not  to 
be  looked  for.  They  were  men  bom  to  suffering  and  to  combat. 
Accustomed  to  the  din  of  war  from  their  infancy,  they  insen* 
sibly  acquired  its  language,  and  something  of  its  spirit.  Their 
polemics  were  a  part  of  their  existence ;  their  sufferings  some* 
times  chastened,  but  more  frequentiy  roused  their  spirits.  Hence 
tiiey  studied  not  so  much  the  polish  of  the  weapon  as  its  temper; 
and  were  more  careful  to  maintain  their  sentiments,  than  fas- 
tidious in  the  mode  of  expressing  them. 

Their  writings  were,  from  these  circumstances,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, limited  to  two  departments, practical  and  controversial;  the 
former  including  all  that  was  felt  to  be  necessary  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  Christian  life  in  times  of  peculiar  distress  and  peril; 
the  latter,  all  that  was  deemed  necessary  in  self-defence  or  vin- 
vou  u  B  B 
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dicadon,  or  for  the  promotion  of  thoao  principles)  on  aceoUnt 
of  which  they  were  exposed  to  great  tribulation.  In  both  these 
departments  they  almost  exhaust  the  subjects  which  they  discuss. 
They  brought  forward  both  argument  and  consolation  in  masses. 
They  had  neither  time  nor  disposition  to  prune  or  abridge*  It 
was  often  necessary  to  meet  the  adversary  with  the  weapon 
which  could  be  immediately  seised,  or  most  eflfectively  emploj^i 
and  as  the  appetite  for  instruction  was  voracious,  the  supply 
was  required  to  be  abundant,  rather  than  of  the  finest  quality, 

'^  The  agitated  state  of  surrounding  circumstances  gave  them 
eonttnual  proof  of  the  instability  of  all  things  temporal ;  and 
inculcated  on  them  the  necessity  of  sediing  a  happiness  which 
might  be  independent  of  external  things.  They  thus  practically, 
learned  the  vanity  and  nothingness  of  life,  except  in  its  relation 
to  eternity;  and  they  declared  to  their  fellow-creatures  the 
mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  with  the  tone  of  men  who 
knew  that  the  lightest  word  which  they  spoke  outweighed  in  the 
balance  of  reason,  as  well  as  of  the  sanctuary,  the  value  of 
all  earth's  plans,  and  politics,  and  interests.  They  were  upon 
high  and  firm  ground.  They  stood  in  the  midst  of  that  tem- 
pestuous ocean,  secure  on  the  rock  of  ages  j  and  as  they  ut* 
tered  to  those  around  them  their  invitations  or  remonstranceay 
or  consolations,  they  thought  not  of  the  tastes,  but  of  the 
necessities  of  men,—- they  thought  only  of  the  difference  between 
being  lost  and  being  saved,  and  they  cried  aloud,  and  spared 
not. 

'^  There  is  no  doubt  a  great  variety  of  thought,  and  feeling, 
and  expression,  to  be  met  with  in  the  theological  writers  of  that 
class;  but  deep  and  solemn  seriousness  is  the  common  cha* 
racter  of  them  all.  They  seem  to  have  felt  much.  Religion 
was  not  allowed  to  remain  as  an  unused  theory  in  their  heads ; 
they  were  forced  to  live  on  it  as  their  food,  and  to  have  recouise 
to  it  as  their  only  strength  and  comfort.  Hence  their  thoughts 
are  never  given  as  abstract  views :  they  are  always  deeply  im- 
pregnated with  sentiment.  Their  style  reminds  us  of  the  light 
which  streams  through  the  stained  and  storied  windows  of  an 
ancient  cathedral.  It  is  not  light  merely,  but  light  modified  by 
the  rich  hues,  and  the  quaint  forms,  and  the  various  incidents 
of  the  pictured  medium  through  which  it  passes :  so  these  vene- 
rable worthies  do  not  merely  give  ua  truth,  but  truth  in  its  his- 
torical application  to  the  various  struggles,  and  difiiculties,  and 
dejections,  of  their  strangely-chequered  lives,"  • 

•  Erskiuc's  *  Inlrodacloiy  £mi^  to  Baiter's  Sainf«  Rest,'  pp.  7^ ., 
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Th«6e  beautiful  sentences  accurately  characterise  the  writings 
of  the  Puritans  and  Noncouformists  in  general^  while  they 
justly  explain  the  causes  of  those  peculiarities  by  which  they 
are  distinguished. 

From  the  time  ot  the  civil  warsj  another  circumstance  affected 
the  character  of  our  theological  writing.  The  restraints  on  the 
press,  and  consequently  on  the  minds  of  men,  being  then  taken 
away,  every  man  who  began  to  breathe  the  air  of  freedom,  and 
who  deemed  himself  capable  of  putting  his  thoughts  together, 
judged  that  he  had  a  call  to  do  so»  There  was  no  longer  any 
fear  of  the  Star  Chamber  or  High  Commission.  A  nation  f^ 
writers  was  born  in  a  day.  Sects  increased,  controversies  mul- 
tiplied, the  press  teemed  with  an  innumerable  progeny 

"  Hourly  cooceiTedi 
And  hourly  boro ;" 

whose  nature  partook  of  the  quality  of  the  'circumstances 
whi^h  gave  them  birth.  They  were  crude,  ill-formed,  and  mis- 
shaped ;  and  capable,  for  the  most  part,  of  only  an  ephemeral 
existence.  *^  Then,"  as  Milton  says,  '^  was  the  time  in  special,  to 
write  and  speak  what  might  help  to  the  further  discussing  of 
matters  in  agitation.  The  temple  of  Janus,  with  his  controver<« 
sial  faces,  might  not  insignificantly  be  regarded  as  set  open. 
All  the  winds  of  doctrine  were  let  loose  to  play  upon  the  earth ; 
but  truth  was  prepared  to  grapple  with  falsehood,  and  sustained 
uo  injury  in  a  free  and  open  encounter/'  ^ 

Of  the  infinite  and  motley  generation  of  writers  thus  pro- 
duced, but  a  small  number  of  master  spirits  could  be  expected 
to  survive  that  oblivion  to  which  the  great  body  was  inevitably 
doomed ;  and  even  these  could  not  escape  injury  from  the  bad 
qualities  of  those  circumstances  by  which  they  were  constantly 
surrounded.  Only  a  few  men,  of  any  age,  are  destined  for  im- 
mortality on  earth ;  the  far  greater  number  must  always  be  for- 
gotten. Spencer,  Shakspeare,  Bacon,  Milton,  and  a  few  othersj 
are  the  men  of  their  respective  periods,  to  whom  alone  almost 
the  world  of  intellect  looks  back  with  admiration,  as  giving  chart 
racter  and  importance  to  the  times  in  which  they  lived. 

Hooker,  and  Hall,  Taylor,  Barrow,  and  Chillingworth,  Owen, 
Baxter,  and  Howe,  occupy  a  similar  place  among  the  religious 
writers  of  their  respective  times.  The  great  majority  of  their 
contemporaries  have  already  ceased  to  exist  as  authors;  and 
even  a  more  select  class  are  slowly  floating  to  an  oblivion  which 

^  ArcopsgeticayTrose  Works,  p.  394.  Edit  1697. 
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certunly  awaits  them.  The  principal  productions  of  the 
above^  and  perhaps  of  a  few  more  writers^  relate  to  matters  of 
universal  and  perpetual  interest^  which  render  it  improbable  that 
they  will  ever  be  left  behind  by  the  stream  of  time*  Their 
principles  are  founded  in  immutable  truths  while  the  strength 
of  their  intellectual  powers^  or  the  brilliancy  of  their  imagina* 
tions,  are  not  likely  to  be  surpassed  by  any  of  the  future  race 
of  mortals. 

But  even  they  were  infected  or  influenced  by  the  drcum-* 
stances  to  which  we  have  adverted.  None  of  them  are  fiuiltless. 
If  they  are  distinguished  for  their  splendid  qualities^  they  are 
also  strongly  marked  by  deformities  and  vices.  They  wrote 
too  much,  and  therefore  must  often  have  written  carelessly. 
They  entered  deeply  into  the  controversies  of  the  times^  and 
hence  caught  something  of  their  tone  and  spirit.  They  knew 
not  when  to  stop,  or  to  consider  their  sul^ect  done.  They 
choke  their  pages  with  learned  quotations,  and  load  them  with 
marginal  stuflings,  which  often  savour  more  of  conceit  and 
pedantry  than  tend  to  the  reader's  edification.  They  studied 
impression  rather  than  beauty,  and  often  astonish  us  by  the 
rugged  grandeur  of  their  conceptions,  rather  than  please  by  the 
felicity  of  their  language,  or  the  harmony  of  their  periods. 

These  remarks  i^ply  most  folly  and  particularly  to  Baxter, 
as  a  writer.  He  possesses  all  thegood  and  high  qualities  which 
have  been  ascribed  to  the  choice  spirits  with  whom  he  ranked. 
He  was  inferior  to  none  of  them  in  fertility  of  mind,  loftiness 
of  genius,  or  versatility  of  talent.  He  wrote  niore  than  any  of  • 
his  brethren ;  and  more,  of  what  he  did  write,  continues  to  be 
read  and  admired.  But  if  he  partook  of  their  excellencies,  he 
also  shared  largely  in  their  faults ;  the  former  belonged  pro- 
perly to  the  man,  the  latter  to  his  circumstances. 

Baxter  wrote  both  voluminously  and  on  almost  every  topic  of 
religion.  His  works  form  a  system  and  library  of  themselves. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  reviewing  them  in  the  chronological  order 
of  their  publication,  I  have  divided  them  into  classes,  to  each  of 
which  I  have  devoted  a  chapter.  Following  the  best  arrange- 
ment I  could  adopt,  under  the  several  heads  of— Works  on  the 
Evidences  of  Religion — On  the  Doctrines  of  Religion— On 
Conversion — On  Christian  Experience— >0n  Christian  Ethics-— 
On  Catholic  Communion— On  Nonconformity— On  Popery— 
On  Antinomianism — On  the  Baptist,  Quaker,  and  MiUenna« 
rian  Controversies— Historical  and  Political  Works-*Devotion- 
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^,  Expoeitory,  and  Poetical  Works;  some  account  ivill  be 
found  of  every  thing  which  Baxter  published. 

By  pursuing  this  course,  a  more  accurate  view  may  be  obtain«- 
«d  of  his  genius  and  labours  as  a  writer;  while  the  reader 
may  make  his  own  selection  of  topics,  on  which  to  consult  the 
opinions  of  this  eminent  man.  In  general,  I  have  not  deemed  it 
necessary  to  present  an  analysis  of  his  works.  This  would  have 
been  impracticable  within  die  bounds  of  my  undertaking,  and 
perhaps  uninteresting  to  the  reader.  I  have,  however,  dways 
represented  their  nature  and  design ;  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  were  produced,  and  any  known  effects  or  consequences 
which  arose  from  them.  In  this  examination  of  his  writings,  va- 
rious occurrences,  omitted  in  the  regular  narrative  of  his  life, 
will  be  found,  and  notices  of  many  of  his  contemporaries,  both 
friends  and  opponents,  will  be  given.  The  remainder  of  this 
chapter  will,  therefore,  be  devoted  to  the  works  on  the  Evi«- 
clences  of  Religion. 

The  evidences  of  religion  do  not  always  occupy  that  place  in 
the  attention  of  men,  which  their  great  importance  merits.  The 
truth  of  revelation  is  so  much  taken  for  granted  among  Chris- 
tians, that  few,  comparatively,  give  themselves  the  trouble  of  ex- 
amining into  the  grounds  of  their  faith.  But  the  mind  of  Baxter 
was  so  constituted  that  it  could  not  be  satisfied  without  the  most 
rigid  examination  of  that  subject,  which  was  of  all  others  the 
most  important  to  him.  He  was  early  affected  with  doubts 
and  diflSculties,  to  remove  which,  he  instituted  the  most  rigid 
inquiry  into  the  truth  of  religion.  He  made  it  his  business  to  sift 
and  weigh  every  argument,  and  to  give  to  the  various  kinds  and 
d^rees  of  evidence,  only  that  weight  in  the  scale  which  intrin- 
sically belonged  to  them.  On  this  subject,  the  following  pas- 
sage from  his  own  life  is  entitled  to  attention. 

''Among  truths  certain  in  themselves,  all  are  not  equally 
certain  unto  me ;  and  even  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Gospel,  I 
must  needs  say  with  Mr.  Richard  Hooker,  in  his  'Eccles.  Polit.,' 
'  that  whatever  men  may  pretend,  the  subjective  certainty  can- 
not go  beyond  the  objective  evidence;  for  it  is  caused  thereby, 
as  the  print  on  the  wax  is  caused  by  that  on  the  seal.'  I  do 
more  of  late,  therefore,  than  ever,  discern  a  necessity  of  a  me- 
thodical procedure  in  maintaining  the  doctrine  of  Christianity, 
and  of  banning  at  natural  verities,  as  presupposed  fundament* 
ally  to  supernatural ;  though  God  may,  when  he  pleases,  reveal 
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all  Bt  once^  and  even  natural  truths  by  supernatural  revelation. 
It  is  a  marvellous  great  help  to  my  JFaith^  to  find  it  built  on 
so  sure  foundations,  and  so  consonant  to  the  law  of  nature.  I 
am  not  so  foolish  as  to  pretend  my  certainty  to  be  greater  than 
it  is,  merely  because  it  is  a  dishonour  to  be  less  certain ;  nor 
will  I  by  shame  be  kept  from  confessing  the  infirmities,  which 
those  have  as  much  as  I,  who  hypocritically  reproach  tne  with 
them. 

^  My  certainty  that  I  am  a  man,  is  before  my  certainty  that 
there  is  a  God ;  for  quod  faeii  notum,  eft  moffia  notum*  My 
certainty  that  ttiere  is  a  God,  is  greater  than  my  certainty  that 
he  requireth  love  and  holiness  of  hid  creature  |  my  certainty  of 
this  is  greater  than  my  certunty  of  the  life  of  reward  and  pan- 
ishment  hereafter ;  my  ceruunty  of  that  is  greater  than  my  cer- 
tainty of  the  endless  duration  of  it,  and  of  the  immortality  of 
individuate  souls ;  my  certunty  of  the  Deity  is  greater  than  m  j 
certainty  of  the  Christian  faith ;  my  certainty  of  the  Christian 
faith,  in  its  essentials,  is  greater  than  my  certainty  of  the  per- 
fection and  infallibility  of  all  the  holy  Scriptures;  my  certainty  of 
that  is  greater  than  my  certainty  of  the  meaning  of  many  par* 
ticular  texts,  and  so  of  the  truth  of  many  particular  doctrines^ 
or  of  the  canonicalness  of  some  certain  books*  So  that  as  yon  see 
by  what  gradations  my  understanding  doth  proceed,  so  also  that 
my  certainty  difiereth  as  the  evidences  differ.  And  they  that 
will  begin  all  their  certainty  with  that  of  the  truth  of  the  Scrip- 
ture, as  the  princgrium  cagnoscendiy  may  meet  me  at  the  same 
end ;  but  they  must  give  me  leave  to  undertake  to  prove  to  a 
heathen  or  infidel,  the  being  of  a  God,  and  the  necessity  of  holi- 
ness, and  the  certainty  of  a  reward  or  punishment,  even  while 
yet  he  denieth  the  truth  of  Scripture,  and  in  order  to  his  believ- 
ing it  to  be  true."^ 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  necessity  of  pursuing  the 
above  plan,  in  the  discussion  of  the  evidences  of  Christianity, 
there  is  much  justice  in  the  train  of  Baxter's  argument.  The 
man  who  looked  so  narrowly  and  cautiously  for  proof  of  every 
thing  that  he  believed,  was  undoubtedly  well  qualified  to  write 
on  the  subject  of  evidence,  for  the  benefit  of  others. 

In  directing  our  attention  to  the  writings  ol^  Baxter  on  the 
evidences  of  religion,  the  first  work  which  presents  itself,  both  in 
the  order  of  time  and  that  of  nature,  is  his  -'  UnreaaonaUeneaa  of 

«Life,  parti,  p.  128. 
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iBfi^elity.'^  This  work  is  dedieated  to  Lord  Broghili,  then  Lord 
President  of  the  Council  of  State  for  the  aflbirs  of  Scotland. 
Baxter^  we  have  already  seen^  was  well  acquainted  with  him ;. 
he  speaks  of  him  in  this  dedication,  very  respectfully,  as  a  re- 
ligious man,  while  he  gives  him,  as  was  his  custom,  some  very 
wholesome  admonition.  In  this  respect  Bascter's  dedications 
are  worthy  of  imitation.  They  are  polite  and  courteous,  but 
never  flattering  or  adulatory.  He  knew  how  to  point  a  compli« 
ment,  but  never  forgot,  in  addressing  others,  what  was  due  to 
his  own  character,  as  a  man  of  God.  There  is  much  beauty  as 
well  as  fidelity  in  the  address  to  Lord  Broghill,  who  made  a  con- 
siderable figure  in  the  political  world  for  many  years.  The 
occasion  of  writing  and  publishing  this  book,  which  appeared 
in  1655,  he  tells  us,  was  his  forming  *'a  troublesome  acquaint- 
•anee  with  Clement  Writer,  of  Worcester,*  an  ancient  man,  who 
had  long  seemed  a  forward  professor  of  religiousness,  and  of  a 
good  conversation,  but  had  been  perverted  to  he  knew  not  what. 
•A  Seeker  he  professed  to  be,  but  was  either  a  juggling  Papist^ 
or  an  infidel ;  more  probably  the  latter.  He  had  written  a 
scornfiil  book  agahist  the  ministry,  called  ^  Jus  Divinum  Presby- 
terii,'  and  afterwards,  two  more  against  the  Scriptures  and  me. 
His  assertion  to  me  was,  that  no  man  is  bound  to  believe  hi 
Christ,  who  doth  not  see  confirming  miracles  with  his  own  eyes."f 

It  is  very  instructive  to  find  the  grand  argument  against 
Christianity,  of  which  David  Hume  supposed  himself  to  be  the 
inventor,  anticipated  by  a  fanatical  Seeker  of  the  times  of  the 
Commonwealth.  Mr.  Hume's  favourite  dogma  was,  that  a 
miracle  is  incapable  of  such  proof  firom  human  testimony,  as 
to  entitle  it  to  Jbelief.  Clement  Writer's  idea  seems  to  have 
been,  *^  that  whatever  reality  might  have  belonged  to  the  miracles 
of  Christ,  they  cannot  be  proved  so  as  to  oblige  us/'  Campbell 
successfully  demolished  the  i|blest  and  most  acute  sceptic  of 
modern  times ;  Baxter  was  no  less  successful  in  overturning  h» 
adversary.' 

He  intended  it  also  as  a  supplement  to  the  second  part  of  his 

*  Works,  vol.  XX. 

«  A  curioBt  accooBt  of  Clonent  Writer  ia  §  Wen  by  Edwards  in  hi«  '  Gan- 
^rcDa.'  Id  bis  usuat  style  of  iDvective,  he  calls  him  "  an  arch  heretic— « 
fearful  apostate — an  old  wolf— and  a  subtile  man.'*  He  represents  biro  as  a 
materialist  and  mortalist— a  denier  of  the  diTinity  of  the  Scriptures,  and  of  the 
lifhu  of  the  osiolstry,  unless  possessed  of  apostolic  powefs.'*-Part  i.  p.  27*    > 

'Life,  parti,  p.  116. 

s  As  a  piece  of  beanttful  argnmeui,  Ih^re  is,  perhaps,  no  book  in  the  Bs- 
elifth  language  better  entitled  to  the  reader's  alteation,  than  *  Ths  TfsstiM  en 
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^Saint's  Rest,'  which  treats  of  the  proofr  of  the  truth  and  eer* 
.  tain  futurity  of  our  rest,  and  attempts  to  show  that  the  Scrip- 
tures which  promise  it,  are  the  perfect^  infallible  word  of  God. 
Although  the  propriety  of  referring  to  the  truth  of  the  divine 
testimony  as  the  foundation  of  hope  in  the  rest  of  God  cannot 
be  called  in  question,  the  necessity  of  devoting  the  fourth  part 
of  a  devotional  treatise  to  an  inquiry  into  the  truth  of  relig^on^ 
is  very  questionable.  This  was  objected  to  at  the  time,  as  ap- 
pears from  bis  preface  to  this  part  of  the  latter  editions  of  his 
^  Rest.'  He  did  not  alter  the  book,  however ;  but  the  objections 
appear  to  have  led  him  to  discuss  the  subject  in  this  separate 
treatise. 

^  The  Unreasonableness  of  InBdelity,'  is  divided  into  four  parts. 
In  the  first,  he  considers  the  Spirit's  extrinsic  witness  to  Chris- 
tianity, with  the  question  proposed  to  him  by  Clement  Writer^ 
whether  the  miraculous  works  of  Christ  and  his  disciples  do 
.  oblige  those  to  believe  who  never  saw  them  ?  In  the  second,  he 
considers  the  Spirit's  internal  witness  to  the  truth  of  Christiani^. 
In  the  third,  he  furnishes  a  demonstration  that  the  Spirit  and 
works  of  Christ  were  the  finger  of  God,  to  prevent  what  he  con- 
.  aidered  to  be  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  in  the  last,  he 
endeavours  to  show  that  the  arrogancy  of  reason  and  the  pride 
of  ignorance,  are  the  great  causes  of  men's  infidelity  and 
quarrelling  with  the  Word  of  God.     ^ 

Such  is  the  outline  of  the  plan  pursued  in  this  very  valuable 
treatise.  It  evidently  embraces,  with  one  exception,  which  I 
ehall  afterwards  notice,  the  great  leading  arguments  on  which 
Christianity  is  founded,  and  by  which  it  may  be  morally  demon- 
strated to  have  come  from  God.  He  naturally  and  properly 
commences  with  the  external,  or  what  he  calls  the  extrinsic  tes- 
timony of  the  Spirit,  which  he  considers  to  be  the  miraculous 
works  performed  by  Christ  and  his  apostles.  These,  from  their 
magnitude,  from  their  number  and  variety,  firom  the  circum- 
stances in  which  they  were  performed,  and  from  the  overwhelm- 
ing conviction  they  produced  at  the  time,  satisfactorily  prove 
that  the  Christian  revelation  is  from  heaven  and  not  from  men. 
^e  following  appears  to  me  to  place  the  argument  firom  miracles 
In  a  very  forcible  point  of  view. 

^  If  any  shall  seal  the  doctrine  that  he  bringeth  in  the  name 
of  God,  with  the  testimony  of  such  numerous,  evident,  undeni-' 

Biirselei/  bjr  Dr.  Campbell.   As  a  mere  inteUectoal  exerciie,  it  will  ricblj 
.  vepay  «  csrelul  examination. 
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lAte  mirackfl,  it  is  the  highest  proof  of  the  truth  of  his  doctrine, 
that  flesh  and  blood  can  expect.  And  if  God  do  not  give  us 
•iifficient  help  to  discover  a  falsehood  in  the  testimony,  we  must 
take  it  for  his  voice  and  truth.  For  if  God  shall  let  men  or 
devils  use  the  highest  mark  of  a  divine  testimony  to  confirm  a 
lie,  while  they  pretend  it  to  be  divine,  and  do  not  control  this, 
he  leaveth  men  utterly  remediless*  For  we  cannot  go  up  into 
heaven  to  see  what  hand  these  things  are  wrought  by.  We  are 
eertain  they  camiot  be  done  without  divine  permission  and  com- 
mission; we  are  sure  that  God  is  the  true,  just,  merciful 
Governor  of  the  world;  and  as  sure  as  it  belongeth  to  a  Rector 
to  promulgate,  as  well  as  enact  his  own  laws,  they  cannot 
oblige  us,  till  promulgated,  that  is,  sufficiently  revealed.  And 
if  he  shall  suffer  any  to  say,  ^God  sent  me  to  you  on  this 
message,  and  to  back  this  affirmation  with  such  a  stream  of 
Biirades  through  a  whole  age  by  many  thousand  hands,  and 
shall  not  any  way  contradict  them,  nor  give  us  sufficient  help 
to- discover  the  delusion,  then  it  must  needs  be  taken  for  God's 
own  act,  seeing  by  office  he  is  our  Rector ;  or  else  that  God  hath 
given  up  the  world  to  the  dispose  and  government  of  the  devil. 
Now,  let  any  man  of  right  reason  judge  whether  it  be  possible 
that  the  just  and  merciful  God,  being  naturally  our  governor  as 
we  are  his  creatures,  should  give  permission  or  commission  to 
the  devil  to  deceive  the  world  in  his  name,  by  changing  and 
working  against  the  very  course  of  nature,  and  by  means  that  no 
man  can  possibly  try;  and  so,  leave  his  creature  remedilessly  to 
be  misled  and  perish." 

The  theological  scholar  will  scarcely  require  to  be  informed  that 
hi  this  passage  the  substance  of  the  argument  of  Farmer's  cele- 
brated treatise  on  miracles,  is  comprised.  The  object  of  that  able 
and  unansMTcrable  work  is  to  show,  that  miracles  prove  the 
truth  of  the  doctrine,  not  the  doctrine  the  reality  of  the  miracles; 
and  that  in  every  case  in  which  they  have  been  really  performed, 
they  have  been  wrought  by  a  divine  agency,  and  in  proof  of  a 
message  or  testimony  sent  from  God.  I  am  far  from  thinking 
that  Baxter  has  maintained  his  argument  with  the  same  clear- 
ness and  consistency  as  Farmer :  but  making  allowance  for  the 
planner  in  which  he  was  accustomed  to  treat  every  subject,  it  is 
precisely  of  the  same  nature,  and  managed  with  distin^ished 
ability. 

Baxter  concedes  to  Satan  a  power  which  Farmer  denies  to 

^  Works,  yol.  xx.  p.  333. 
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Mm-^that  of  operating  on  human  creatures  in  a  supernatural 
manner.  In  this  very  book,  lie  tells  numerous  apparition  and 
ghost  stories ;  but  they  are  not  introduced  to  prove  that  Satan 
has  the  power  of  working  miracles }  but  to  show  from  the  oppo- 
site nature  of  Christ's  works  and  his,  that  they  could  not  proceed 
from  the  same  quarter.  It  seems  to  me  very  evident,  though 
Baxter  did  not  pursue  it,  that  the  argument  in  the  passage  ex- 
tracted above,  goes  all  the  length  of  Fkrmer. 

The  view  which  he  took  of  miracles  as  the  grand  testimony 
of  the  Spirit  to  the  truth,  led  him  to  consider  the  nature  of  that 
channel  through  which  this  species  of  evidence  has  been  brought 
down  to  us.  Here  he  takes  up  the  historical  testimony,  or  the 
universal  and  unbroken  tradition,  not  of  the  church,  but  of  til 
kinds  of  moral  and  historic  evidence,  that  the  Scriptures  in  our 
hands  are  the  writings  of  the  persons  whose  names  they  bear, 
and  that  the  facts  which  they  record  have  been  recognised  or 
admitted  from  the  very  l>eginning.  The  argument  in  this  and  the 
preceding  part  is  maintained  with  great  power,  and  scarcely  infe- 
rior, in  clearness  and  cogency,  to  the  masterly  reasoning  of  Paley. 

It  is  singular  that,  in  treating  the  external  eridenoe,  he 
takes  no  notice  of  the  subject  of  prophecy.  He  assigns  no 
reason  for  this  omission ;  and  therefore  I  apprehend  he  merely 
regarded  it  as  unnecessary  to  the  strength  of  his  argument,  and 
would  not  allow  himself  to  be  diverted  from  its  regular  prose- 
cution by  the  introduction  of  another  topic,  which  would  have 
required  very  extended  consideration,  and  perhaps  have  dis- 
tracted both  his  own  mind  and  that  of  his  readers.  And  as 
Writer  had  not  adverted  to  the  difficulties  connected  with  pro- 
phecy, but  to  those  belonging  to  miracles,  he  did  not  feel  called 
to  enter  on  that  subject. 

In  the  second  treatise  in  the  volume,  he  examines  very  parti- 
cularly the  Spirit's  internal  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  Gospel. 
By  this  intrinsic  eridence  he  does  not  mean,  the  proch  which 
the  Scriptures  themselves  furnish  of  their  dirine  origin ;  what 
Owen  calls  their  *'  self-evidencing  power ;"  but  ^'  Christ's  witness 
within  us,'*  which  he  regards  as  ^  tlie  believer's  specid  advantage 
against  the  temptations  to  infidelity."  It  is  founded  on  **  He  that 
believeth  hath  the  witness  in  himself,"^  (1  John  v.  10,)  a  text 
which  has  been  variously  expounded,  and  which  Baxter  thinks 

*  In  this  important  passage  I  believe  that  the  apostle  uses  the  word  testi- 
mony, fiMfrvpm,  by  a  common  figure  of  speech,  for  the  thing  testified.  This, 
as  appears  from  the  foUowing  rerse,  is  the  fact,  that  lielievers  have  eternal  life 
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aignifies  diat  those  enlightened  and  holy  impressions  formed  on 
the  aonl  by  the  Spirit,  become  in  us  a  standing  testimony  or 
witness  fpr  the  truth  within  us,  as  the  word  and  miracles  of 
Christ  are  without  us.  "  For  none  but  the  sacred  Redeemer  of 
the  world,  approved  by  the  Father,  and  working  by  his  Spirit, 
coold  do  such  works  as  are  done  on  the  souls  of  all  that  are 
truly  sanctified."  This  is,  in  fact,  an  argument  derived  from  the 
power  and  adaptation  of  Christianity,  considered  as  a  moral 
remedy*  It  is  rather  the  evidence  of  experiment  than  an  inter*- 
nal  witness.  For,  after  all  that  can  be  sud  on  the  subject  of 
the  inward  witness,  it  resolves  itself  entirely  into  the  consoi* 
oosness  of  the  individual  that  he  has  truly  received  the  divine 
testimony,  and  that  the  feelings  he  experiences,  and  the  outward 
conduct  which  he  pursues,  are  the  result  of  Qod's  word  ope- 
lating  upon  him*  This  experience  is  often  peculiarly  satis&c<* 
tory  to  the  Christian  himself,  though  it  will  go  but  little  way  in 
convincing  unbelievers.  On  this  view  of  the  subject^  Baxter 
says  many  admirable  things.  His  illustration  of  the  apostle's 
triumphant  challenge,  Rom.  viii.  35-^9,  is  exceedingly  beau« 
tifiil  and  3q>propriate. 

It  may  ^pear  very  singular  that  he  should  take  up  the 
^  Blasphemy  of  the  Holy  Ghost,'  at  such  length  as  he  does  in 
this  treatise :  but  he  was  naturally  led  to  it  by  the  particular 
view  which  he  takes  6{  the  miracles  of  Christ;  his  grand  ob* 
ject  being  to  show  that  they  were  works  which  could  not  have 
been  performed  by  the  devil ;  and  that  they  are,  therefore^  de- 
monstrative of  a  divine  mission,  which  whosoever  rejects  or 
cafaimiiiates  must  perish.  On  the  nature  of  the  particular  sin  of 
which  he  treats,  he  perhaps  dwells  at  too  great  length  for  his 
purpose ;  but  he  has  a  great  deal  on  the  topic  itself  which  is 
valuable  and  interesting.  The  following  passage,  in  which  he 
soma  up  his  own  views  of  the  subject,  is  worthy  of  the  reader's 
attention.^ 

''This  much  is  out  of  doubt  with  me,  that  this  sin  iieth  in  the 

through  the  Son  of  God  :^''  He  who  believeth  this  testimony — has  that  which 
Chffiet*!  undertaking  is  designed  to  bestow,  vis.  eternal  life — in  himself;  it  is 
not  an  object  of  future  hope»  but  of  present  enjoyment,"  ver.  12.  This  inter* 
pretation  is  supported  by  the  whole  context,  and  removes  every  difficulty  from 
the  passage. 

^  Though  in  possession  of  fiaxter*^  work  when  I  published  my  *  D{s« 
courses  on  the  Blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Spirit,'  I  had  forgotten  that  he 
wroCe  on  the  subject.  Had  I  thought  to  have  consulted  him,  I  would  have 
availed  myself  of  some  of  his  ideas.  For  though  1  do  not  agree  with  him 
in  many  of  hit  lematki  and  reasonings^  Tarious  things  which  he  suggests  are 
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tqecting  of  the  objective  testimony  of  the  Spirit  extraordinarily 
then  attesting  CHrist's  doctrine,  as  being  the  highest  and  last 
objective  remedy  of  unbelief.  The  three  persons  in  the  blessed 
trinity  have  each  one  their  several  ways  of  recovering  man,  and 
for  the  remission  of  his  sin,  and  there  are  several  ways  of  sinning 
against  each  of  them,  as  men  sin  against  these  dispensations* 
When  we  had  sinned  against  the  Creator  and  his  perfect  law, 
he  gave  us  his  Son  to  be  our  Redeemer.  There  was  his  proper 
work  for  our  pardon,  together  with  the  acceptance  of  the  price 
of  redemption  and  the  giving  us  into  the  hands  of  his  Son  as 
his  redeemed  ones.  The  Son  made  satisfaction  to  justice,  and 
sent  forth  to  the  world  a  conditional  pardon  under  his  hand  and 
aeal,  with  his  word  and  Spirit  to  persuade  them  to  accept  it. 
This  is  his  work  antecedent  to  our  believing.  The  Spirit  endit* 
eth  and  sealeth  this  written,  delivered  pardon,  by  mighty  works, 
and  importuneth  the  hearts  of  sinners  to  accept  it*  If  it  be 
accepted.  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  do  actually  pardon  us* 
If  it  be  not  accepted  merely  as  sent  by  the  word  of  the  Son,  we 
sin  agunst  the  Son  by  unbelief*  If  it  be  not  accepted  or  believed 
as  sealed  and  urged  by  the  Spirit  (yea,  or  if  sealed  extrinsically 
only),  then  it  is  the  sin  against  the  Spirit,  supposing  that  seal  be 
discerned  and  considered  of.  and  yet  resolvedly  rejected.  So  that 
here  are  three,  the  last  remedying  means  rejected  at  once.  When 
man  was  fallen,  the  Father  provideth  a  sacrifice  for  his  sin,  and 
but  one  sacrifice ;  the  Son  tendereth  to  us  a  remedying  covenant, 
and  but  one  such  covenant.  The  Spirit  of  Christ,  especially  in 
his  extraordinary  works,  is  the  convincing,  attesting  seal,  to 
draw  men  to  believe,  and  there  is  but  one  such  Spirit  and  seat. 
He  that  sinned  against  the  law  of  works,  hath  all  these  remedies 
in  their  several  orders.  But  if  you  refuse  this  one  sacrifice,  there 
remaineth  no  more  sacrifice  for  sin;  if  you  refuse  this  one 
remedying  covenant,  there  is  no  other  covenant  after  it  to  be 
expected ;  and  if  you  refuse  this  sealing  and  sanctifying  Spirit, 
which  would  draw  you  into  the  covenant,  there  is  no  other 
Spirit  or  seal  to  be  expected.  This  much  is  out  of  doubt;  and 
therefore,  he  that  finally  continueth  to  refuse  this  sacrifice^ 
covenant,  and  seal  of  the  Spirit,  shall  perish  for  ever."' 

The  last  part  of  the  work  on  infidelity,  strikes  at  the  grand 

worthy  of  attention  i  and  the  reader  who  chooseB  to  compare  the  doctrine  of 
the  Diacounes  with  the  paseag^e  quoted  in  the  text,  will  find  that  we  a^ree  very 
nearly  in  our  conclusion,  as  to  the  character  of  the  offence,  and  what  consti* 
ttttes  ilB  irremissible  nature. 
I  WoriLs,  XX.  251^Thi5  part  of  the  work  on  infidelity,  yiu  <  The  Traatisa 
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loot  of  the  evil :  the  pride  of  man's  intellect  or  reason,  and  the 
obstinacy  of  his  ignorance.  It  belongs  to  the  heart  rather  than 
to  the  understanding.  This  was  the  case  in  the  days  of  our 
Ixntl  and  his  .apostles ;  it  was  the  case  in  the  days  of  Baxter ; 
and  it  is  exemplified  in  a  still  greater  degree  now  than  for- 
merly. There  is  less  argumentative  or  speculative  infidelity ; 
but  probably  much  more  sullen,  determined,  and  high-minded 
opposition  to  the  word  of  God,  than  at  any  former  period  of  the 
world's  history.  The  light  is  greater,  and  hence  the  resistance 
to  that  light  must,  to  be  successful,  be  the  more  resolute. 

To  supply  what  Baxter  deemed  the'  deficiencies  of  the  work 
we  have  now  considered,  he  published  in  1667,  *The  Reasons  of 
the  Christian  Religion.'™  This  is  a  quarto  volume,  of  six  hundred 
pages,  on  which  the  author  must  have  bestowed  a  large  portion 
of  attention.  There  are  two  dedications  prefixed  to  it,  one  ad<» 
dressed  to  the  Christian  reader,  with  another  to  the  ^^  hypocrite 
reader.'^  It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  he  assigns,  as  one 
reason  for  the  writing  of  this  work,  his  desire  to  promote  the 
**  conversion  of  idolfiters  and  infidels  to  God  and  to  the  Chris- 
tian faith/'  At  a  period  when  few  were  directing  their  thoughts 
to  the  state  of  the  heathen  world,  it  appears  from  various  parts 
of  the  wriUngs  of  Baxter,  that  his  mind  was  deeply  occupied 
with  it.  As  we  have  already  seen,  beside  being  the  friend  of 
Boyle,  he  was  the  correspondent  of  Elliot,  and  the  ardent  ad- 
mirer of  his  zeal  and  his  success.  He  expresses  in  one  of  these 
dedications,  the  great  pain  he  felt  at  the  ^^  doleful  thought  that 
five  parts  of  the  world  were  still  heathens  and  Mahometans ; 
and  that  Christian  princes  and  preachers  did  no  more  for 
Aeir  recovery."  ^  The  opening  of  the  true  method  for  such  a 
work,''  he  says,  ^^  is  the  highest  part  of  my  design." 

How  far  his  work  is  adapted  to  this  end,  is  a  different  ques- 
tion. It  is  divided  into  two  parts :  '  Of  Natural  Religion,  or 
Godliness;'  and  ^Of  Christianity  and  Supernatural  Religion.' 
In  the  first  part,  he  considers  wha)t  man  is  in  himself,  a  creature 
of  sense  and  reason,  **  a  living  wight,  having  an  active  power, 
an  understanding  to  guide  it,  and  a  will  to  command  it." 
What  he  is  in  relation  to  things  beneath  him,  to  his  fellow-crea- 
tnies  around  him,  and  to  the  great  First  Cause  above  him. 

on  the  Sid  sgiiotl  the  Holy  Ghost/  appeared  in  Gcrmaoy  some  time  after  its 
pohlicatioii  in  EnpUsh^JTbicAit  Bib.  TheoL  StU  torn.  i.  p.  254. 
■  WorkSj  vols.  u.  tod  xxi. 
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This  leads  him  to  consider  what  this  Cause  is  in  itaelf--^d  ; 
and  what  he  is  in  relation  to*  his  creatures,  especially  man ;  in 
which  he  treats  of  him  as  our  Owner,  Governor,  Beneiactor; 
and  of  man's  obligations  to  God,  as  his  End  or  chief  Good.  He 
then  discusses  the  nature  of  man's  present  condition,  the  evi- 
dences of  a  future  state  of  retribution  3  and  the  natural  light 
we  have  of  God's  mercy,  and  of  the  means  of  recovery. 

From  this  brief  sketch  of  the  plan  pursued  in  this  part  of  the 
treatise,  the  reader  will  perceive  that  it  is  in  fact  a  dissertation  on 
natural  religion;  or,  an  attempt  to  ascertain  how  far  men  may  be- 
come acquainted  with  God,  with  their  own  duties,  and  with  a  fu- 
ture state,  independent  of  revelation.  The  argument  is  conducted 
with  very  considerable  ability  and  regularity,  and  displays  a 
great  deal  of  thought,  and,  like  all  the  other  works  of  Baxter, 
a  great  fund  of  reading.  On  the  nature  and  uses  of  natural 
religion,  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  prevails.  It  seems 
generally  to  have  been  overlooked,  that  man  has  never  been 
left  entirely  to  the  guidance  of  his  own  unassisted  reason  in  the 
affair  of  religion.  From  the  beginning,  there  was  a  revelation 
of  the  character  of  God,  beyond  that  which  belonged  to  the 
mere  works  of  God.  In  paradise  God  conversed  with  Adam,  and 
gave  him  information  above  what  his  unassisted  faculties'might 
have  derived  from  the  external  manifestations  of  divine  power, 
and  goodness.  These  original  communications  were  never  en- 
tirely lost;  and  hence,  though  the  invisible  things  of  God 
may  be  understood  from  the  things  which  he  has  made,  so  that 
men  are  left  without  excuse,  the  responsibility  of  the  creature 
must  be  considered  as  greatly  increased  by  the  superadded  re- 
velation, though  it  has  been  in  many  instances  thoughtlessly  or 
wantonly  lost.  Baxter's  'Reasons,'  may  be  regarded  as  preparing 
the  way  for  the  unanswerable  work  of  Halyburton,  *  Natural 
Reason  insufficient;  and  Revealed,  necessary  to  Man's  Happi- 
ness in  his  present  state.'  A  book  far  more  satisfactory  than 
any  other  which  has  yet  been  published  on  this  part  of  the 
deistical  controversy.  ° 

Vhe  second  part  of  Baxter's  work  is  devoted  to  a  regular 
examination  of  the  evidences  of  Christianity  considered  as  a  re- 
velation from  God,  and  is  altogether  a  very  able  performance, 

^  Ualyburton's  work  waa  published  in  4to,  in  1714,  after  the  death  of  the 
author,  which  took  place  in  1712.  He  was  professor  of  divinity  in  the  Uni*. 
versity  of  St.  Andrew  ;  and  was  no  less  distinguished  for  his  sound  and  ardent 
pie^,  than  by  his  masculine  understanding^  and  his  e&tensire  leamiiif  • 
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Contrary  to  the  plan  of  some  works  on  the  evidences  of  revela« 
tion,  which  leave  out  every  thing  concerning  the  matter  or  suh* 
ject  of  the  revelation  itself;  Baxter  makes  a  full  statement  of 
the  nature  and  properties  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  of  its 
^^  eongrnities ;"  or,  in  other  words,  its  suitableness  to  our  natu- 
ral notions  of  God,  and  its  adaptation  to  our  own  characters 
and  wants.  He  then  proceeds  to  discuss  the  ^'  witness  of  Jesus 
Christ ;  or,  the  demonstrative  evidence  of  his  verity  and  au- 
thority.'' This  he  arranges  in  four  parts :  Prophecy,  or  an- 
tecedent testimony  to  his  Messiahship— 'His  personal  character, 
as  he  is  the  image  of  God  in  his  person,  life,  and  doctrine— His 
miracles  and  those  of  his  disciples*— And  the  constant  evidence 
of  his  power  and  character  in  the  salvation  of  men.  Beside 
diese,  there  are  many  collateral  topics  examined,  and  a  multi-> 
tude  of  difficulties,  supposed  to  belong  to  the  Christian  faith,  met 
and  resolved. 

It  is  not  practicable,  within  the  limits  to  which  I  am  under  the 
necessity  of  restricting  myself,  to  convey  a  full  idea  of  the  valuablef 
reasonings  of  this  work  i  but  even  the  imperfect  outline  now 
given,  may  show  that  it  is  well  entitled  to  the  reader's  attention^ 
Some  of  the  peculiarities  of  Baxter's  style  and  manner  of  treat-* 
ing  subjects,  exist  in  it;  but.  it  is  fiill  of  the  indications  of  his 
genius,  oripnality,  and  powerful  intellect.  His  piety  also  richly 
imbues  the  whole.  It  contains  a  prayer,  which,  were  it  not  too 
long  to  be  quoted  here,  1  would  introduce  At  large,  as  one  of 
the  sublimest  pieces  of  devotion  in  the  English  language.  I 
do  not  know  whether  most  to  admire  the  holy  ardour  which  it 
breathes,  the  power  by  which  it  is  sustained,  or  the  felicitous 
language  in  which  it  is  expressed.  The  concluding  paragraph 
I  will  venture  to  give,  entreating  the  reader  to  examine  the 
whole.    Addressing  the  divine  Spirit,  he  says  2 

'^  As  thou  art  the  agent  and  advocate  of  Jesus  my  Lord,  O' 
plead  his  cause  effectually  in  my  soul  agunst  the  suggestions  of 
Satan  and  my  unbelief;  and  finish  his  healing,  saving  work, 
and  let  not  the  flesh  or  world  prevail.  Be  in  me  the  resident 
witness  of  my  Lord,  the  author  of  my  prayers,  the  spirit  of 
adoption,  the  seal  of  God,  and  the  earnest  of  mine  inheritance.' 
Let  not  my  nights  be  so  long  and  my  days  so  short,  nor  sin 
eclipse  those  beams  which  have  often  illuminated  my  souL 
Without  theej  books  are  senseless  scrawls,  studies  are  dreams, 
learning  is  a  glow-worm,  and  wit  is  but  wantonness,  imper*- 
tinence^  and  folly.    Transcribe  thosQ  sacred  precepts  on  my 
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lieart,  which  by  thy  dictates  and  inspirations  are  recorded  Ut 
thy  holy  word.  I  refuse  not  thy  help  for  tears  and  groans  ;  but 
O  shed  abroad  that  love  upon  my  heart,  which  may  keep  it  in 
a  continual  life  of  love.  Teach  me  the  work  which  I  must 
do  in  heaven ;  refresh  my  soul  with  the  delights  of  holiness, 
and  the  joys  which  arise  from  the  believing  hopes  of  the  ever« 
lasting  joys.  Exercise  my  heart  and  tongue  in  the  holy  pruses 
of  my  Lord.  Strengthen  me  in  sufferings ;  and  conquer  the 
terrors  of  death  and  hell.  Make  me  the  more  heavenly,  by  how 
much  the  faster  I  am  hastening  to  heaven;  and  let  my  last 
thoughts,  words,  and  works  on  earth,  be  likest  to  those  which 
shall  be  my  first  in  the  state  of  glorious  immortality ;  where 
the  kingdom  is  delivered  up  to  the  Father,  and  God  will  Sat 
ever  be  All,  and  in.  all ;  of  whom,  and  through  whom^  and  to 
whom,  are  all  things,  to  whom  be  glory  for  ever^-^Amen/' 

In  a  long  appendix  to  the  preceding  work,  he  discusses  the  doc« 
trine  of  the  soul's  immortality,  and  immateriality;  and  in  1(5729 
he  published  a  small  duodecimo  volume,  entitled,  '  More  Rea- 
sons for  the  Christian  Religion,  and  no  Reason  against  it;'* 
designed  as  a  second  appendix  to  his  work  on  the  Evidences* 
Part  of  this  little  treatise  is  intended  as  an  answer  to  an  un-* 
known  letter-writer,  who  charged  the  holy  Scriptures  with  con- 
tradictions ;  and  the  chief  part  consists  of  animadversions  on 
Lord  Herbert's  work  '  De  Veritate,'  which  haiid  not  met  with 
any  answer  previously  in  this  country.  Herbert  was  the  earliest 
formal  deistical  writer  produced  by  England,  whose  labours 
have  attracted  any  attention.  The  first  edition  of  his  wwk 
'  De  Veritate'  appeared  at  Paris  in  1624.  It  was  republished  in 
London,  along  with  his  treatise  *  De  Causis  Errorum,'  and  his 
'  Religio  Laici,'  in  1633.  His  work  'De  Religione  Gentilium,' 
which  Baxter  does  not  appear  to  have  «een,  was  printed  at 
Amsterdam,  in  1663.  Herbert's  great  object  »eems  'to  have 
been,  to  overthrow  revelation,  and  substitute  what  he  called 
natural  religion,  or  deism,  in  its  place. 

Baxter  addresses  this  little  work,  in  a  letter  written  with 
great  delicacy,  to  Sir  Henry  Herbert,  influenced,  he  says,  '*  by 
his  personal,  ancient  obligations  to  him  ;  by  his  approved  iris-* 
dom  and  moderation,  in  the  ways  of  charity  and  peace,  in  these 
trying  times ;  and  by  his  relation  to  the  noble  author  on  whose 
writings  he  animadverts.    As  it  is  your  honour,"  he  says,  ^  to 

•  Vfotks,  Tol.  xsS. 
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be  the  brother  of  so  learned  and  ingenious  a  lord,  and  the  bro- 
ther of  so  excellently  holy,  as  well  as  learned  and  ingenious  a 
person,  Mr.  George  Herbert ;  so  it  obligeth  me  the  more  to 
give  you  an  account  of  this  animadversion." 

He  complains  of  ^^  the  sad  case  of  many  of  his  acquaintance, 
and  of  the  increase  of  infidelity  of  late,  especially  among  de- 
bauched, sensual  gallants,''  whose  increase  was' chiefly  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  profligacy  of  the  reigning  monarch,  and  the 
dissoluteness  of  the  court.  Baxter  points  out  the  true  source 
of  Herbert's  infidelity ;  and,  indeed,  of  all  the  infidelity  of  the 
Christian  world — ^the  moral  state  of  the  heart.  ^^  Had  so  great 
a  wit,"  he  says,  ^'  had  but  the  internal  conditions  due  to  such 
an  intellectual  apprehension,  as  his  and  your  holy  and  excellent 
brother  had,  no  doubt  but  our  supernatural  revelations  and 
verities  would  have  appeared  evident  to  him,  and  possessed  his 
soul  with  as  sweet  a  gust,  and  fervent,  ascendant,  holy  love,  as 
breatheth  in  G.  Herbert's  poems  ;  and  would  have  made  them 
as  clear  to  him  in  their  kind,  as  some  of  his  notitue  communes^ 
The  truth  is,  as  he  was  too  low  for  us,  who  number  not  our 
dirine  revelations  with  the  veririndttay  but  with  the  certain 
verities ;  so  he  was  too  high  for  the  atheistical  sensualists  of 
his  age." 

Baxter  treats  his  lordship  with  great  respect  and  candour; 
but  remarks  very  freely  on  his  fallacies,  inconsistencies,  and  the 
imperfections  of  the  scheme  which  he  would  substitute  in  the 
place  of  God's  revelation.  Leland  makes  honourable  mention 
of  Baxter,  as  the  first  of  our  English  writers  who  replied  to 
Lord  Herbert.  It  is  not  to  be  considered,  however,  a  full  an- 
swer. Baxter  was  followed  by  Locke,  who,  both  in  his  ^  Trea- 
tise on  the  Human  Understanding,'  and  in  his  work  on  the 
*  Reasonableness  of  Christianity,'  meets  the  Baron  of  Cherbury. 
Whitby  also  wrote  a  very  excellent  tract  on  *The  Verity  and 
Usefulness  of  the  Christian  Revelation,'  in  which  his  lordship's 
system  is  considered.  But  the  grand  and  conclusive  reply  to 
die  father  of  our  English  Deists,  is,  the  work  of  Professor  Haly- 
burton,  referred  to  in  a  former  page.  It  has  alleged  every  thing 
necessary  to  be  said  on  this  subject. 

in  1682,  Bas^ter  published,  in  a  small  12mo  volume,  two 
treatises,  '  Of  the  Immortality  of  Man's  Soul,  and  of  the  Nature 
of  it,  and  of  other  Spirits.'  The  first  is  in  the  form  of  a  letter, 
addressed  to  an  unknown  doubter^  whose  epistle  he  prefixes  ; 

VOL.  I.  F  F 
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the  other  is  a  reply  to  Dr.  Henry  More's  animadverBtons  ad* 
dressed  to  Baxter  in  a  private  letter,  and  afterwards  published 
by  him  in  the  second  edition  of  Joseph  Glanvil's  ^  Sadducismus 
Triumphatus ;  or,  History  of  Apparitions/  In  the  preface  to 
these  discourses,  he  refers  to  his  former  works,  the  *  Reasons  of 
the  Christian  Religion,'  and  the  'Unreasonableness  of  Infidelity,' 
and  thus  connects  them  together.  The  appendix  to  his  '  Rea- 
sons of  the  Christian  Religion,'  is,  in  fact,  a  laboured  '^  defiBOce 
of  the  soul's  immortality  against  the  Somatists  and  Epicureans 
and  other  pseudo^philosophers  $"  of  which  this  small  treatise  is, 
therefore,  but  a  continuation*  His  great  object  is  to  prove  the 
immateriality  and  immortality  of  the  soul ;  not  by  the  testi- 
mony of  revelation ;  but  by  the  light  of  nature  and  metqihysi- 
cal  arguments*  For  this  kind  of  discussion  Baxter  was  pecu- 
liarly fitted  by  his  natural  acutenesa,  and  the  metaphysical 
character  of  his  mind*  He  could  ^  distinguish  things  that 
diflfer"  more  readily  than  most  men  of  his  own  or  any  other 
age  )  and  the  reader,  who  attentively  examines  these  treatisesi 
will  find  that  most  of  the  arguments  usually  derived  from  reason, 
and  from  the  acknowledged  properties  of  mind  and  matter^  ar 
adduced  by  him* 

The  doctrine  of  the  immateriality  and  immortality  of  the  soul, 
was  first  attacked  in  English,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  a  pamphlet, 
published  at  Amsterdam,  in  1643,  and  re*published,  enlaigtd, 
at  London,  in  1655.  '  Man's  Mortallitie,  wherein  'tis  proved^ 
both  theologically  and  philosopkically,  that  whole  man  (as  a 
rational  creature)  is  a  compound  wholly  mortal,  contrary  to 
that  common  distinction  of  soul  and  body :  and  that  the  pre- 
sent going  of  the  soul  into  Heaven  or  Hell  is  a  meer  fiction : 
and  that  at  the  resurrection  is  the  beginning  of  our  immor- 
tality^  and  then,  actual  condemnation  and  salvatioiii  and  not 
befoi«/  &c.  The  author  signs  himself  '<  R.  O."  Who  or  what 
he  waS|  Archdeacon  Blackburn  says,  cannot  now  be  traced*  I 
believe  he  was  Richard  Overton^  one  of  the  fierce  republicns  of 
the  Commonwealth.  I1ie  production  is  not  destitute  of  talent 
but  is  altogether  sceptical  in  its  nature  and  tendency.  It  was 
answered  in  an  anonymous  pamphlet,  *The  Prerogative  of 
Man ;  or,  his  soul's  immortality  and  high  perfection  defended, 
and  esqrfained  against  the  rash  and  rode  conceptions  of  a  late 
writer,  who  hath  inconsiderately  ventured  to  impugn  it*'  4tOy 
1645.  Blackburn,  who  could  not  give  the  title  of  this  pam- 
phlet|  sneers  at  the  author  of  it,  and  represents  it  as  very  feebict 
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I  think  differently ;  it  is  well  written,  and  destitute  neither  of 
learning  nor  argument.  Baxter's  small  treatises  on  this  subject 
were  written  many  years  after  these  productions,  so  that  he  had 
probably  forgotten  them,  if  indeed  he  ever  saw  them  among  the 
ephemer«  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  book  of  Olanvil,  published  by  More,  is  a  very  singular 
production^  and  in  many  points  resembles  Baxter's  book  on  ap- 
paritions and  witches,  noticed  at  the  end  of  this  chapter.  The 
fint  part  treats  of  the  possibility  of  witches ;  the  second,  of  their 
real  existence.  It  is  full  of  scriptural  and  philosophical  argu- 
ments according  to  the  views  of  the  author,  and  abounds  with 
ghost  stories  of  all  descriptions.  Many  of  these  are  very  strik* 
iogy  and  authenticated  by  the  names  of  the  parties.  The  book 
originated  in  an  occurrence  at  the  house  of  John  Mumpeson  of 
Tedworth ;  which  was,  for  some  time,  disturbed  by  the  beating 
of  an  invisible  drum  every  night.  This  happened  hi  1663* 
Glanvil  published  in  1666  some  philosophicid  considerations, 
touching  the  being  of  witches  and  witchcraft;  which  laid  th^ 
fiMindation  of  a  great  deal  of  discussion,  that  lasted  till  his 
death.  As  an  apology  for  Baxter,  it  should  be  mentioned,  that 
Glanvil  was  a  clergyman,  a  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  his  Majesty, 
and  one  of  the  first  and  most  useful  members,  of  the  Royal  So-' 
ciety.  Anthony  Wood  says,  '^  that  he  was  a  person  of  more 
than  ordinary  parts :  of  a  quick,  warm,  spruce,  and  gay  fancy ; 
and  more  lucky,  at  least  in  his  own  judgment,  in  his  first  faints 
and  thoughts  of  things,  than  in  his  after  notions,  examined  and 
digested  by  longer  and  more  mature  deliberation.^*  Baxter 
was  acquainted  with  Glanvil,  though  after  the  Restoration  they 
pursued  very  different  courses.  He  speaks  of  him,  in  his  'De- 
fence of  the  Mere  Nonconformists,'  with  considerable  respect^ 
though  he  disapproved  of  part  of  his  conduct.  Among  the 
Baxter  MSS.  there  are  several  letters  from  Glanvil  to  Baxter, 
full  of  the  wannest  expressions  of  affection  and  admiration* 
In  one  of  them,  he  begs  Baxter's  acceptance  of  the  publication 
referred  to;  in  another  he  acknowledges  the  honour  done  him 
by  Baxter,  in  sending  him  his  manuscript  answer  to  the  Bishop 
of  Worcester.  There  is  also  a  long  letter,  full  of  curious  learn-* 
ing,  in  defence  of  the  pre-existence  of  souls  ;  a  doctrine  which 
Qanvil  believed,  and  to  which  he  would  gladly  have  made  Bax-* 
ter  a  convert.  He  appears  to  have  been  an  amiable,  philoso- 
phical enthusiast. 

^  Athea.  Oxob.  voL  ii.  pw  496. 
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Dr*  Henry  More  possessed  great  personal  excellence,  but  had 
ft  very  peculiar  conformation  of  mind.  Deeply  read  in  the 
philosophy  of  Plato,  the  mysteries  of  the  Cabaltsts,  and  a 
profound  admirer  of  the  Cartesian  philosophy;  he  became 
the  most  learned  mystic  of  his  own,  or  perhaps  of  any  other 
time ;  and  one  of  the  deepest  students  of  the  apocalyptic  visions 
and  prophecies.  He  was  learned,  but  credulous;  pious,  but 
superstitious ;  philosophical,  and  yet  the  sport  of  vulgar  fancies, 
and  popular  errors.  His  writings  on  philosophical,  theological* 
and  mystical  subjects,  are  numerous,  and  were  extensively 
read  at  the  time ;  though  now  regarded  rather  as  objects  of 
curiosity,  than  sought  after  on  account  of  their  utility.  Between 
More  and  Baxter  there  appears  to  have  been  some  personal  in- 
timacy, and  in  several  respects  they  were  congenial  spirits.  In 
the  second  edition  of  Glanvirs  '  Sadducismus  Triumphatus,' 
publbhed  by  More,  he  inserted  a  private  letter  from  Baxter, 
with  some  animadversions  on  it,  which  led  to  what  Baxter  calls 
his  ^  placid  collation.''  According  to  More's  account,  Baxter 
was  a  ^'  P^ychopyrist,  that  is,  a  philosopher,  who  holds  all  ere* 
ated  spirits  to  be  a  kind  of  more  pure  and  subtile  fire."  Bax- 
ter complains  that  he  held  no  such  notion,  but  that  his  language 
thus  interpreted  had  been  entirely  misunderstood.  The  follow- 
ing remarkable  passage  conveys  an  obscure  idea  of  his  specu-* 
lations  on  this  nice  and  difficult  subject,  and  of  the  nature  of 
the  difference  between  him  and  More. 

**  Do  you  think,"  he  asks,  ^Uhat  the  soul  carrieth  a  body  out 
of  the  body  inseparable  with  it,  or  only  thi^t  it  receiveth  a  new 
body  when  it  passeth  out  of  the  old  ?  If  the  latter,  is  there 
any  instant  of  time  between  the  dispossession  of  the  old,  and 
the  possession  of  the  new  ?  If  any,  then  the  soul  ia  some  time 
without  a  body ;  and  how  can  you  tell  how  long  ?  If  not, 
what  body  is  it  that  you  can  imagine  so  ready  to  receive  it 
without  any  interposition  ?  I  have  not  been  without  temptation 
to  over  inquisitive  thoughts  about  these  matters ;  and  I  never 
had  so  much  ado  to  overcome  any  such  temptation,  as  that  to 
the  opinion  of  Averrhoes,  that,  as  extinguished  candles  go  all  into 
one  illuminated  air,  so  separated  souls  go  all  into  one  common 
muhna  mundif  and  lose  their  individuation,  and  that  materia 
reeq)Hva  individuai;  and  then,  indeed,  your  notion  would  be 
probable,  for  the  antma  mtifufi  nmndum  semper  anhnat,  and  so 
my  separated  soul  should  be  still  embodied  in  the  world,  and 
should  have  its  part  in  the  world's  animation  j  but  both  Scrip- 
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tore  and  apparitions  assure  us  of  the  individuatiou  of  spirits 
and  separate  souls. 

^'  I  confess  to  you  that  I  have  often  told  the  Sadducees  and 
infidels  that  urge  seeming  impossibilities  against  the  resurrec- 
tiooy  and  the  activity  of  separate  souls  for  want  of  organs,  that 
they  are  not  sure  that  the  soul  taketh  not  with  it,  at  ite  depar- 
ture hence,  some  seminal  material  spirits,  eth^rial  and  airy;  «nd 
so  that  this  spirituous  or  igneous  body  which  it  carrieth  hence, 
is  a  semen  to  the  body  which  it  shall  have  at  the  resurrection.: 
no  man  knoweth  the  contrary,  and  no  man  knoweth  that  it  is 
so/M 

The  Christian  reader  will  probably  think  that  there  is  not 
much  edification  to  be  obtained  from  these  speculations.  The 
immateriality  and  immortality  of  the  soul,  are  clearly  taught 
in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  whose  testimony,  on  these  and  many 
other  subjects,  is  far  more  satisfactory  than  all  the  a  priori^ 
or  metaphysical  reasonings  of  the  acutest  minds.  Baxter  him« 
self  appears  to  have  felt  this,  as  he  says,  towards  the  conclusion 
of  his  first  treatise:  *^  But  all  that  I  have  said  to  you,  is  but  the 
least  pari,  in  comparison  of  the  assurance  which  you  may  have 
by  the  full  revelation  of  Jesus  Christy  where  the  state,  the  doom^ 
the  rewards^  and  punishments  of  souls,  are  asserted.'' 

The  last  work  in  this  department  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  preceding,  though  the  strangest  of  all  Baxter's  produc- 
tions. ^  The  Certainty  of  the  World  of  Spirits  fully  evinced  by 
unquestionable  Histories  of  Apparitions  and  Witchcrafts,  Ope- 
rations, Voices,  &c.  Proving  the  Immortality  of  Souls,  the 
Malice  and  Misery  of  Devils  and  the  Damned,  and  the  Blessed- 
ness of  the  Justified.  Written  for  the  Conviction  of  Sadducees 
and  Infidels.' '  This  treatise  appeared  in  a  1 2mo  volume,  in  the 
year  1691^  only  a  few  months  before  the  author's  death.  ITie 
subject,  however,  had  long  occupied  his  attention*;  for  his 
'Saint's  Rest,'  written  forty  years  before,  contains  some  things 
of  the  same  nature.  And,  indeed,  several  of  his  works  contain 
discussions  of  this  kind.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  hear  the 
author's  own  account  of  the  origin  ahd  design  of  this  publi- 
cation. 

4  Od  tlie  Nature  of  Spirits,  pp.  8, 9. 

'  This  singular  book  was  translated  Into  German,  and  published  at  Nurem- 
berg, in  1731.  Several  of  the  stories  contained  in  it  came  Trom  Germany,  so 
that  they  would  get  back  (o  their  native  country,  probably  with  some  ioi- 
proTcmenti. 
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^  Aat0  the  original  of  this  cellection,  it  had  its  rise  from  my 
own,  and  other  men's  need.  When  God  first  awakened  me  to 
think,  with  preparing  seriousness,  of  my  condition  after  death,  I 
had  not  any  observed  doubts  of  the  reality  of  spirits,  or  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  or  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel ;  but  all  my 
doubts  were  about  my  own  renovation  and  title  to  that  blessed 
life.  But  when  God  had  given  me  peace  of  conscience,  Satan 
assaulted  me  with  those  worse  temptations:  yet,  through  God's 
grace,  they  never  prevailed  against  my  futh;  nor  did  he  ever 
raise  in  me  the  least  doubt  of  the  being  and  perfections  of  God; 
nor  of  my  duty  to  love,  honour,  obey,  and  trust  him ;  for  1  still 
taw  that  to  be  an  Atheist  was  to  be  mad. 

^  But  I  found  that  my  faith  of  supernatural  revelation  must 
be  more  than  believing  man,  and  that  if  it  had  not  a  firm 
foundation  and  rooting,  even  sure  evidence  of  verity,  surely  ap- 
prehended, it  was  not  like  to  do  those  great  works  that  faith 
had  to  do,  to  overcome  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil, 
and  to  make  my  death  to  be  safe  and  comfortable.  Therefore, 
I  found  that  all  confirming  helps  were  usefiil}  and  among  thosq 
of  the  lower  sort,  apparitions,  and  other  sensible  manifestations 
of  the  certain  existence  of  spirits  of  themselves  invisible,  were  a 
means  that  might  do  much  with  such  as  are  prone  to  judge  by 
sense.  The  uses  hereof,  I  mention  before  the  book,  that  the 
reader  may  know  that  I  write  it  for  practice,  and  not  to  please 
men  with  the  strangeness  and  novelty  of  useless  stories. 

*^  It  is  no  small  number  of  writers  on  such  subjects  that  I  have 
read,  for  near  threescore  years  time  from  the  first  occasion  ; 
and  finding  that  almost  all  the  Atheists,  Sadducees,  and  infidels, 
did  seem  to  profess,  that  were  they  but  sure  of  the  reality  of  the 
apparitions  and  operations  of  spirits,  it  would  cure  them;  I 
thought  diis  the  most  suitable  help  for  them  that  have  sinned 
themselves  into  an  incapacity  of  more  rational  and  excellent 
arguments.  And  I  have  long  feared,  lest  secret  unobserved 
defectiveness  in  their  belief  of  the  immortality  x>f  the  soul^ 
and  the  truth  of  the  Scripture,  is  the  great  cause  of  all 
men's  other  defects^.  There  lieth  usually  the  unsoundness  of 
worldly  hypocrites,  where  it  is  prevailing  ;  and  thence  is  the 
weakness  of  grace  in  the  best,  though  it  prevail  not  against 
their  sincerity.  By  which  motives  1  did,  though  it  displeased 
some^  make  it  the  second  part  of  my  book,  called,  ^  The  Saint's 
Resty  and,  afterwards,  provoked  by  Clement  Writer,  I  did 
it  much  more  folly  in  a  book  called  'The  Unreasonable- 
ness of  Infidelity.'      After  that,  provoked  by  the  copy  of 
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It  paper  dispersed  in  Oxford,  said  to  be  Dr.  Walker's,  ques- 
tioning the  certainty  of  our  religion,  and  seeing  no  answer  to 
it  come  from  the  university  men,  1  wrote  yet  more  methodically 
of  all,  in  a  book  called  ^  The  Reasons  of  the  Christian  Religion/ 
I  after  added  a  small  discourse,  called  ^  More  Reasons  for  it,' 
provoked  by  one  that  called  himself  Herbert,  in  whieh  also 
1  answered  the  Lord  Herbert  De  Veritaie.  Since  then,  a 
nameless  Sadducee  hath  drawn  me  to  publish  an  answer  to  him ; 
and  in  my  '  Life  of  Faith,'  and  other  books,  I  have  handled  the 
same  sulgeet*  All  which  I  tell  the  reader,  that  he  fnay  see  why  I 
have  taken  this  aobjeel  as  so  necessary,  why  I  am  ending  my 
life  with  the  publication  of  these  historical  letters  and  colke* 
tions,  which  I  dare  say  have  such  evidence,  as  will  leave  every 
Sadducee  that  readeth  them,  either  convinced  or  utterly  without 
excuse/'  • 

To  enter  on  any  investigation  of  the  truth  of  the  extraordinary 
stories  of  witchcraft,  apparitions^  and  prodigies,  contained  in  this 
book,  would  be  forogn  from  the  design  of  these  memoirs.  It  is 
difficult  to  account  for  many  of  the  narratives,  as  they  were  fur- 
nished by  persons  of  respectability,  on  whose  veracity,  therefore, 
every  dependence  may  be  placed.^  Many  things  can  be  explained 
by  the  supposition,  that  the  parties  were  under  the  influence  of 
diseased  imaginations,  and  redly  believed  that  they  saw  the  things 
of  which  they  speak.  In  other  cases  gross  imposition  was  with- 
out doubt  practised ;  and  a  stricter  scrutiny  would  have  de|^ 
teeted  the  imposture  and  knavery  of  the  parties.  Some  of  the 
prodigies  may  be  accounted  for  from  the  operation  of  natural 
causes,  many  of  which  have  now  become  familiar  to  us,  and 
others  that  are  still  occult  may  yet  be  discovered.  Much  must 
be  attributed  to  the  credulity  of  the  age.  Hence  it  is  the  less  sur- 
prising that  Baxter  was  the  subject  of  it,  when  we  find  such  men 
labouring  under  it  as  Judge  Hale,  More,  Robert  Boyle,  and  many 
other  eminent  individuals.  It  is  not  long  since  the  statute 
book  of  the  country  was  freed  from  laws,  the  operation  of  which, 
with  the  superstition  of  all  classes,  brought  many  an  innocetll 
individual  to  a  horrible  death.^ 

•  Preface. 

«  Wilbout  referring  to  tbe  fofeignen,  whote  accounts  are  introilaced  by 
Baxter  in  thii  ▼olume,  there  are  narratiTes  furnished  by  many  persons  of 
eminence  in  our  own  country.  Lord  BrogblU,  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale,  the 
Rev.  Tboa.  Emlyn,  of  Dnblioy  and  Dr.  Dan.  Williams. 

*  Honourable  mention  ought  to  be  made  of  John  Webster,  practitioner 
In  pbysic,  wbO|  in  1677,  when  the  doctrine  of  witchcraft  was  very  generaUj 
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I  am  afraid  that  Baxter's  object  in  compiling  and  authenti- 
cating these  stories,  the  conviction  of  the  Sadducees,  has  not 
been  accomplished  by  them.  It  will  commonly  be  founds  I  ap- 
prehend, that  if  men  do  not  believe  Moses  and  the  prophets, 
neither  will  they  believe  on  the  authority  of  ^'witches,  hobgoblins, 
or  chimeras  dire/'  It  is  not  from  want  of  evidence  that  they 
do  not  believe,  but  from  dislike  to  religion,  which  predisposes 
them  to  reject  or  to  trifle  with  all  evidence  that  the  nature  of 
the  subject  admits  or  requires. 

Various  causes  may  be  assigned  for  the  superstitious  feeU 
ings,  and  the  dread  of  supernatural  beings,  which  generally 
belong  to  an  unenlightened  state  of  society.  There  seems  na- 
turally to  exist  in  man,  not  only  ^'  a  longing  after  immortality,'' 
but  also  a  kind  of  dread  of  that  world  of  spirits  to  which  a 
part  of  his  nature  is  allied.  With  this  is  combined  a  strong 
desire  to  know  what  belongs  to  that  state,  and  its  mysterious 
transactions.  Certain  passages  of  Scripture,  misunderstood, 
have  tended  to  nourish  the  idea,  that,  as  in  early  times. 


*'  DescendlDp  spirits  have  ccmven'd  with  meoy 
Aud  told  the  secrets  of  the  world  QukDowD, 


•a 


auch  things  may  happen  again.  The  Romish  doctrine  of  pur« 
gatory,  with  the  legends  of  the  saints,  have  been  fruitful  sources 
of  superstition,  and.  have  supplied  a  large  portion  of  the  material 
which  has  been  wrought  into  the  innumerable  fictions  that  still 
continue  afloat,  and  even  yet  too  frequently  constitute  the  ter- 
ror of  the  nursery  and  the  cottage.  The  appearance  and  ad- 
vance of  light,  however,  invariably  operate  on  these  supersti- 
tious fancies,  like  the  fabled  influence  of  the  cock  crowing  or 
appearance  of  the  morning,  on  the  spirits  of  the  deep.  They 
cannot  stir,  or  walk  abroad,  under  the  light  of  heaven. 

I  cannot  take  leave  of  this  portion  of  the  writings  of  Baxter, 
without  remarking,  what  I  believe  has  not  been  attended  to, 
that  he  is  the  first  original  writer  on  the  evidences  of  re- 
vealed religion  in  the  English  language.    Before  Herbert's  time 

believedi  and  most  zealously  conteoded  for,  published  *  The  DispUyia^  of 
supposed  Witchcraft,'  iu  a  folio  volume,  full  of  curious  learning;  in  which  he 
combats  the  erroneous  opinions  which  then  prevailed,  aud  had  been  advo- 
cated by  such  men  as  Glanvil  and  Casaubou.  Ba&ter  published  his  work  lon^ 
after  this  of  Webster  appeared ;  it  is  rather  surprising  that  he  either  knew  it 
liot«  or  if  he  was  acquiiioted  with  it,  that  he  took  uo  notice  of  it. 
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the  deistical  controversy  had  not  appeared  in  this  country, 
and  Baxter  was  the  first  to  grapple  with  his  lordship's  argu- 
ment. In  1604,  a  translation  of  a  work  by  an  illustrious  French, 
Protestant,  appeared  with  the  following  title,  *A  Work  con- 
cerning the  trueness  of  Christian  Religion,  written  in  French 
against  Atheists,  Epicures,  Paynims,  Jews,  Mahometists,  and 
(^ber  infidels,  by  Philip  Momay,  Lord  of  Plessie  Marlie. 
Bqi;un  to  be  translated  by  Sfr  Phifip  Sydney,  and  at  his  request 
finished  by  Arthur  Golding,  4to/  This  is  a  work  of  very 
eonnderable  merit.  Of  the  treatise  of  Grotius  *  De  Veritate,' 
which  had  also  been  translated  before,  it  is  superfluous  to  speak; 
its  merits  are  well  known;  and  duly  estimated. 

Had  the  ^  Atheoniastix '  of  Bishop  Fotherby,  published  in 
1622,  been  completed,  it  would  have  enjoyed  the  precedence  in 
this  department  which  now  properly  belongs  to  Baxter.  That 
learned  Mfriter  proposed  to  treat  of  four  subjects  :*«^'  That  there 
is  a  God— That  there  is  but  one  God — That  Jehovah,  our  God, 
is  that  one  God— And,  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  the  word 
of  Qod"  His  publication,  however,  embraces  only  the  first 
two  topics.  These  are  discussed  with  considerable  ability, 
and  with  a  vast  profusion  of  learning,  which  excite  regret  that 
the  bishop  was  not  spared  to  grapple  with  infidelity,  after  so 
aUy  demolishing  Atheism. 

Stillingfleet's '  Origines  Sacrae,'  first  appeared  in  1663,  where 
the  subject  is  treated  with  great  learning  and  ability,  and  very 
elaborately.  This  distinguished  performance  is  entitled  to 
great  praise.  It  contains  a  large  portion  of  recondite  learnings 
prosecutes  the  subject  with  great  strength  of  argument ;  and 
exhibits  ^'  the  grounds  of  the  Christian  faith,  as  to  the  truth 
and  divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures,''  in  a  manner  that  can 
scarcely  fail  to  produce  conviction  in  the  minds  of  honest 
inc{uirers.  The  works  of  Baxter  on  the  evidences  of  religion, 
are  neither  so  learned  nor  so  Systematically  arranged,  but  they 
are  more  adapted  to  popular  and  general  usefulness  than  is,  the 
production  of  Stillingfleet.  They  are  written  with  more  point, 
and  contain  a  greater  mixture  of  those  views  of  Christianity 
which  are  necessary  to  be  received  as  the  great  object  of  its 
testimony,  and  without  which  the  discussion  of  its  evidence  is 
little  calculated  to  profit.  Neither  Baxter  nor  Stillingfleet 
appears  to  have  borrowed  from  the  other;  and  each  is  excellent 
in  his  own  way. 

Since  that  time,  a  multitude  of  works  on  every  branch  of  the 
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Christian  evidence  has  been  published.     The  diversified  forms 
in  which  revelation  has  been  attacked,  have  only  occasioned  a 
corresponding  diversity  of  defence.    If  infidelity  has  racked 
its  ingenuity  to  undermine  or  overthrow  the  citadel  of  God, 
talent  not  less  powerful,  and  genius  equally  splendid,  have  been 
employed  in  successfully  resisting  the  attempt.    In  argument 
infidels  have  long  since  been  driven  from  the  field.    They  have 
been  stripped  of  their  armour ;  their  sophistry  and  guile  have 
been  exposed;  their  malice  detected,  and  their  wit  turned 
against  themselves.     If  on  the  one  side  can  be  ranked   a 
Hume  and  a  Gibbon,  a  Voltaire  and  a  Paine ;  on  the  other 
can  be  placed,  Campbell,  and  Hales,  Lardner,  Watson,  Paley, 
and  Qr^ory,  with  a  numerous  host  beside ;  in  learning  and 
talents  equd  to  any  of  the  adversaries  of  the  faith,  and  in  moral 
worth  and  weight  of  character  not  to  be  mentioned  in  connex- 
ion with  such  men.     If  their  invaluable  writings  have  in  some 
measure  superseded  those  of  Baxter,  it  is  not  because  they 
contain  stronger  arguments,  or  more  ingenious  reasonings,  but 
because  they  are  better  adapted  to  the  peculiar  forms  which 
infidelity  has  more  recently  assumed.    While  grateful  for  their 
labours,  it  is  proper  we  should  remember,  that  their  predeces-^ 
sors  did  worthily  in  their  time.    They  in  fact  cleared  the  ground^ 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  that  noble  structure  which  more 
modem  architects  have  succeeded  in  rearing.^ 

•  The  latest  work  In  thit  department  of  literature,  which  I  have  seen,  is 
*  The  Divine  Origin  of  Christianity,  deduced  flrom  some  of  those  Evidences 
which  are  not  founded  on  the  Authority  of  Scripture.'  By  John  Sheppard* 
2  vols.  12mo.  1829.  The  author  of  this  work  is  well  known  to  the  public  by 
his  beautiful  little  work  on  private  devotion  :  the  present,  is  of  an  entirely 
diflbrent  character ;  but  does  no  less  credit  to  his  talents,  his  learning,  and 
hit  acuteness.  He  is  quite  a  ISaxter  for  his  scrupulosity  in  wetg^hini;  and  ba» 
lancini^  proofs ;  and  much  more  judicious  in  bis  manner  of  urgiAc  them. 
The  work  is  in  some  dan^r  of  repelling  superficial  readers ;  both  the  arraof^ 
ment  and  the  learning  of  it  require  more  study  than  they  who  wish  to  ar- 
rive at  the  knowledge  of  all  science  and  art  by  the  shortest  road,  are  gene- 
rally disposed  to  pve  to  any  subject.  But  the  lover  of  close  arpiment,  and 
satisfactory  information,  will  be  amply  repaid  by  the  studious  examination  of 
these  volumes. 
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CHAPTER   II. 


DOCTRINAL  WORKS. 

IntrodoetoTy  Obtervatlons — ^'Aphorisms  of  Jastificatlon'— AnimBdrcrtiont  im 
the  Aphoriimt  by  Bor^ss,  Warren,  Wallis,  Cart^ri^ht,  and  Liwaoo— ^ 
Other  AntagonUto—*  Apology '—Molinausy  Crandon,  Eyret^^  CoafeMiot 
of  Fai^'«— <  Penereianoe '—  Kendal — Barlow*-Sliepbenl— ^  Saviof  Mtb' 
— *  Dissertationg  on  Justification'— >  On  Justifying  Rigbleousnesa'*— €}oii- 
tioversy  wiHh  TuUy— '  Original  Sin'—*  Universal  Redemption'--*'  Catholic 
Theology'— <  Methodtts  Tbeologis'— <  End  of  Doctrinal  C9ntioversies'-^ 
General  View  of  Baxter^s  Doctrinal  Sentiments — Strictures  on  his  Manner 
of  conducting  Controyersy-^Conclusion. 

Thb  doctrinal  works  of  Baxter^  which  naturally  follow  his 
writings  on  the  evidences  of  religion,  with  the  controversies 
in  which  they  involved  him,  occupied  a  large  portion  of  his  ac- 
tive and  useful  life.  It  will  be  expected,  therefore,  that  a  full  ac- 
count of  this  class  of  his  writings,  and  of  his  peculiar  theological 
sentiments,  should  be  given  in  this  chapter.  Though  I  have  not 
shrunk  from  labour,  in  endeavouring  to  accomplish  the  task 
which  I  have  voluntarily  undertaken,  I  frankly  confess  that  this 
part  of  it  has  been  more  difficult  than  any  other ;  and  I  fear 
it  may  not  afford  the  reader  all  the  satisfaction  he  anticipates 
or  desires.  The  immense  extent  of  Baxter's  writing  on  dis- 
putable subjects ;  the  peculiar  character  of  his  mind-— subtle, 
acute,  and  versatile,  in  an  extraordinary  degree ;  the  manner  in 
which  he  was  assailed  by  the  men  of  all  parties  and  of  all  creeds, 
which  led  to  a  great  diversity  of  defence  and  attack  on  his  part| 
his  fevourite  scheme  of  union  and  reconciliation  —  involving 
a  variety  of  concessions,  and  tempting  him  to  avail  himself  of 
many  refined  and  untang^ble  distinctions,  are  some  of  the 
causes  and  sources  of  those  difficulties  which  belong  to  the  at- 
tempt to  ascertain  his  precise  sentiments,  and  correctly  to  re« 
present  the  design  of  his  voluminous  productions. 
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Whatever  view  may  be  taken  of  his  opinions  on  various  sub- 
ordinate subjects,  it  is  certain  that  on  all  matters  of  essential 
and  vital  importance  in  the  evangelical  system,  he  held  those 
truths  which  are  most  surely  believed  among  all  genuine 
Christians.  He  had,  indeed,  his  own  mode  of  explaining  certain 
points^  which  a  man  who  thought  so  much  and  so  independently 
must  have  had.  He  was  not  formed  to  he  an  implicit  believer 
in  human  creeds,  or  to  follow  in  the  steps  of  any  uninspired 
master.  On  the  other  hand,  he  had  no  ambition  to  be  the 
founder  of  a  new  school  of  theology ;  for,  though  his  name  has 
been  prefixed  to  a  class,  that  class  has  never  constituted  a  se- 
parate party,  but,  in  as  far  as  it  has  existed,  has  been  found 
among  persons  of  various  parties:  few  even  of  whom  would 
probably  have  been  acknowledged  by  Baxter  himself  as  alto- 
gether of  his  mind,  and  still  fewer  of  them,  perhaps,  would  have 
acknowledged  him  as  their  apostle. 

The  time  has  been  when  it  would  have  been  dangerous  to 
the  reputed  orthodoxy  of  an  individual  who  should  have  pro- 
fessed great  respect  for  the  doctrinal  views  of  Baxter.  High 
Arminians  on  the  one  hand,  and  high  Calvinists  on  the  other, 
agreed  to  revile  him.  Baxterianism  was  a  term  of  reproach^ 
readily  applied  to  many  who  were  sounder  in  the  faith  than 
some  of  those  who  arrogated-  to  themselves  the  exclusive  ap- 
pellation of  orthodox.  That  time,  however,  has  passed  away. 
The  character  of  Baxter  has  outlived  all  the  reproaches  fulmi- 
nated against  it,  and  we  may  now,  without  fear  of  dishonour, 
state  his  opinions,  analyse  his  doctrines,  and  defend  or  advocate 
his  cause  where  we  believe  it  to  be  just.  It  is  my  business  to  give 
a  faithful  statement  of  matter  of  fact,  *'  neither  to  extenuate, 
nor  set  down  aught  in  malice,"  respecting  our  author;  with 
whom  I  sometimes  agree,  and  sometimes  differ,  on  the  topics 
discussed  in  this  chapter. 

In  1649,  Baxter  began  his  career  of  authorship  by  a  small 
publication,  entitled  ^^  Aphorisms  of  Justification."  This  work 
deserves  attention,  not  so  much  on  its  own  account,  for  he  ac- 
knowledges it  was  written  ^^  in  his  immature  youth,  and  the 
crudity  of  his  new  conceptions,'*"  as  because  it  contains  the 
germs  of  his  leading  sentiments,  and  was  the  occasion  of  the 

■  The  copy  of  the  Aphorisms  used  by  me  is  one  of  the  second  ediUoo,  which 
WU  pretended  to  be  priuted  at  the  Ha^ue,  1655,  but  in  reality  was  printed 
surreptitiously  by  a  Cambridge  bookseller.  I'iiis  copy  contains  many  mar- 
l^inal  notes,  and  alterations  of  the  text^  in  the  hand-writing  of  Mr.  Baxter.  Ot 
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greater  part  of  the  doctrinal  controversies  in  which  he  engaged* 
The  professed  object  of  it  is,  to  explain  the  nature  of  justifi- 
cation, the  covenants,  satisfaction,  righteousness,  faith,  works, 
&c.  This  he  attempts  in  a  series  of  eighty  theses,  or  proposi- 
tions^ with  their  respective  explanations.  That  he  did  not 
succeed  to  his  own  satisfaction,  he  freely  acknowledges;  and 
that  it  was  still  less  satisfactory  to  others,  appears  from  the  num- 
eroas  animadversions  and  defences  which  it  occasioned.  He 
blames  himself  for  deficiency  and  incautiousness,  and  for  med- 
dling imprudently  with  Dr.  Owen.  '^  It  was  overmuch  valued," 
be  aaya,  '^  by  some,  and  overmuch  blamed  by  others ;  both 
contrary  to  my  own  esteem  of  it.  It  cost  me  more  than  any 
other  book  tliat  I  have  written;  not  only  by  men*s  offence,  but 
especially  by  putting  me  on  long  and  tedious  writings.  But  it 
was  a  great  help  to  my  understanding,  for  the  animadverters 
were  of  several  minds,  and  what  one  approved  another  confuted, 
being  further  from  e&ch  other  than  any  of  them  were  from  me." 

Among  those  who  furnished  him  with  strictures,  some  in  ma- 
nuscript, and  some  in  print,  were  Mr.  Anthony  Burgess,  to  whom, 
and  Richard  ^nes,  it  was  dedicated.  Mr.  John  Warren ;  Dr. 
John  Wallis,  one  of  the  scribes  to  the  Westminster  Assembly, 
and  well  known  for  his  mathematical  talents ;  Mr.  Christopher 
Cartwright,  of  York,  a  Presbyterian  minister  of  considerable 
learning;  and  Mr.  George  Lawson,  of  whom  Baxter  gives  rather 
a  long  description.  But  I  must  give  his  own  account  of  these 
individuals,  as  it  contains  some  things  worthy  of  being  recorded. 

"The  first  that  I  craved  animadversions  from  was  Mr.  Bur- 
gess, and  with  much  ado,  extorted  only  two  or  three  letters 
agunst  justification  by  works,  as  he  called  it ;  which,  with  my 
answers,  were  afterwards  published ;  when  he  had  proceeded  to 
print  against  me  what  he  would  not  give  me  in  writing. 

*^  The  next  and  full  animadversions  which  I  received,  were 
from  Mr.  John  Warren,  an  honest,  acute,  ingenious  man,  to 
whom  I  answered  in  freer  expressions  than  others,  because  he 
was  my  junior  and  familiar  friend;  being  a  school-boy  at 
Bridgnorth  when  I  was  preacher  there,  and  his  father  was 
my  neighbour.  Next  to  his,  I  had  animadversions  from  Dr.  John 
Wallis,  very  judicious  and  moderate,  to  which  I  began  to  write 

theie  the  expression  quoted  abore  is  part.  Many  of  these  notes  and  altera* 
tions  ditcorer  the  propresi  of  the  writer's  niiod,  and  the  amiable  candour  by 
which  it  ivas  distinfuUhcd.  At  the  head  of  one  thesis,  he  saysj  **  Tfiere  Is 
Bothlsf  in  Ibii  lectloa  worth  readlnf ." 
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a  reply,  but  broke  it  off  in  the  middle^  because  he  little  differed 
from  me. 

''  The  next  I  had,  was  from  Mr.  Christopher  Cartwright,  of 
York,  who  defended  the  king  against  the  Marqais  of  Worcester. 
He  was  a  man  of  good  reading,  as  to  our  later  divines,  and  was 
very  well  versed  in  the  Common  road ;  a  very  good  Hebrician, 
and  a  very  honest,  worthy  person.  His  animadveraioos  were 
most  against  my  distinction  of  righteousness  into  legal  and 
evangelical,  according  to  the  two  covenants.  His  answer  was 
full  of  citations  out  of  Amesius,  Whittaker,  Davenant,  &e.  I 
wrote  him  a  full  reply ;  and  he  wrote  me  a  rejoinder ;  to  which, 
my  time  not  allowing  me  to  write  a  full  confutation,  I  took  up 
all  the  points  of  difference  between  him  and  me,  and  handled 
them  briefly,  confirming  my  reasons  for  the  ease  of  the  reader 
and  myself. 

**  The  next  animadverter  was  Mr.  Geoi^  Lawson,  the 
ablest  man  of  them  all,  or  of  almost  any  I  know  in  England ; 
especially  by  the  advantage  of  his  age,  and  very  hard  studies, 
and  methodical  head,  but  above  all,  by  his  great  skill  in  poli«- 
tics,  wherein  he  is  most  exact,  which  contributeth  not  a  little 
to  the  understanding  of  divinity.  He  was  himself  near  the 
Arminians,  differing  from  them  only  in  the  point  of  perseverance 
as  to  the  confirmed,  and  some  little  matters  more ;  and  though 
he  went  further  than  I  did  from  the  Antinomians,  yet  being  con* 
versant  with  men  of  another  mind,  to  redeem  himself  from  their 
offence,  he  set  himself  against  some  passages  of  mine,  whichothers 
marvelled  that  he,  of  all  men,  should  oppose ;  especially  about 
the  object  of  faith  and  justification.  He  afterwards  published 
an  excellent  sum  of  divinity,  called  T%ecpoliiica  ;  in  which  he 
insisteth  on  these  two  points,  to  make  good  what  he  had  said 
in  his  MS.  against  me. 

^  He  hath  written,  also,  animadversions  on  Hobbes,  and  a 
piece  on  ecclesiastical  and  civil  policy,  according  to  the  method 
of  politics ;  an  excell^it  book,  were  it  not  that  he  seemeth  to  jus- 
tify the  king's  death,  and  meddles  too  boldly  with  the  political 
controversies  of  the  times,  though  he  was  a  Confbrmisti  I  have 
also  seen  some  ingenious  manuscripts  of  his  for  the  taking  of 
the  engagement  to  be  true  to  the  Commonwealth,  as  establiabed 
without  a  king  and  house  of  lords,  his  opinions  being  much  for 
submitting  to  the  present  possessor,  though  a  usurper;  but  t 
thought  those  papers  easily  answerable.  His  animadversions  on 
my  papers  were  large,  in  which  he  frequently  took  occasion  ta 
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be  copious  and  distinct^  in  laying  down  his  own  judgment,  which 
pleased  me  very  well.  1  returned  him  a  full  answer,  and  re- 
ceived from  him  a  large  reply ;  instead  of  a  rejoinder  to  which, 
I  summed  up  our  differences,  and  spoke  to  them  briefly  and  dis- 
tinctly, and  not  verbatim  to  the  words  of  his  book,  I  must 
thankfully  acknowledge  thaC  I  learned  more  from  Mr.  Lawson 
than  from  any  divine  that  gave  me  animadversions,  or  that  ever 
I  conversed  with.  For,  two  or  three  passages  in  my  first  reply 
to  him,  he  convinced  me,  were  mistakes ;  and  I  found  up  and 
down  in  him  those  hints  of  truths  which  had  a  great  deal  of 
light  in  them,  and  vrere  very  apt  for  good  improvement,  espe« 
dally  his  instigating  me  to  the  study  of  politics,  in  which  he 
much  lamented  the  ignorance  of  divines,  did  prove  a  singular 
benefit  to  me.  I  confess  it  owing  to  my  own  uncapableness  that 
I  have  received  no  more  good  from  others.  But  yet  I  must  be 
so  grateful  as  to  confess  that  my  understanding  hath  made  a 
better  improvement  of  Grotius  'DeSatisfactione  Christi,'  and  of 
Mr.  Lawson's  manuscripts,  than  of  any  thing  else  that  ever  I  read. 
They  convinced  me  how  unfit  we  are  to  write  about  Christ's 
government^  laws,  and  judgment,  while  we  understand  not  the 
true  nature  of  government  and  laws  in  general ;  and  that  he 
that  is  ignorant  of  politics,  and  of  the  law  of  nature,  will  be 
Ignorant  and  erroneous  in  divinity  and  the  sacred  Scriptures.'^  * 

Thus  did  Baxter,  at  a  very  early  period  of  his  life,  launch  into 
the  ocean  of  controversy,  on  some  of  the  most  interesting  sub- 
jects that  can  engage  the  human  mind.  The  manner  in 
which  he  began  to  treat  them  was  little  favourable  to  arriving  at 
correct  and  satisfactory  conclusions ;  but  the  persons  whom  he 
ei^gaged  to  discuss  them  with  him,  were  all  men  of  respectable 
powers  in  theological  argument,  from  whose  letters  or  publi 
cations  he  derived  considerable  profit. 

TV»  give  a  concise  and  accurate  opinion  of  these  Aphorisms,  is 
no  easy  task.  This  difficulty  arises  from  the  great  number  of 
separate  propositions,  which  are  neither  always  consistent  with 
truth  nor  widi  one  another.  As  a  book,  it  abounds  in  moral  and 
metaphystoal  distinctions,  and  yet  its  definitions  are  frequently 
both  inaccurate  and  obscure.  It  contains  a  large  portion  of 
truth,  mixed  and  interwoven  with  no  small  portion  of  error. 
When  he  thus  expresses  himself  about  our  participation  of 
Christ's  righteousness,  every  true  Christian  is  prepared  to  go 
along  with  him:  "That  God,  the  Father,  doth  accept  the 

>  Life^  part  I.  pp.  W,  100. 
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sufferings  and  mediation  of  his  Son,  as  a  fall  satisfaction  to  his 
violated  law,  and  as  a  valuable  consideration,  upon  which  he 
will  wholly  forgive  and  acquit  the  offenders  themselves,  receive 
them  again  into  favour,  and  give  them  the  addition  also  of  a 
more  excellent  happiness,  so  they  will  but  receive  his  Son 
upon  the   terms  expressed  in   the   Gospel/'     But  when   he 
comes  to  explain  "  the  terms  of  the  Gospel,"  and  the- manner  in 
which  men  submit  to  them,  we  meet  with  much  that  is  incau- 
tious.   To  a  good  deal  of  the  objectionable  language  of  his 
theses,  he  indeed  gives  a  harmless  interpretation  in  the  accom- 
panying explanation,  or  in  some  subsequent  proposition  renders 
it  entirely  nugatory.    But  still  there  remains  much  which  is 
calculated  to  mislead.     He  speaks  about  the  Gospel  being  ^'  a 
new  law,  the  conditions  of  which  are  easier  than  those  of  the 
old  ;"  of  "  faith  as  the  righteousness  of  a  Christian/'     He  de- 
fines this  faith  as  ^  the  condition  of  the  new  covenant,"  and 
includes  in  it  tlie  whole  of  religion.     He  represents  the  death 
of  Christ  as  not  *' affecting  any  sins  against  the  Gospel;" 
speaks  of  *^  works"  as  ^^  part  of  the  condition  on  which  Christ's 
righteousness  becomes   ours,"  and  maintains  that  ''we   are 
justified  by  sincere  obedience/'    To  this  language,  no  man  who 
understands  aright  the  gratuitous  justification  which  is  through 
faith  in  the  blood  of  Christ,  will  ever  subscribe. 

These  were  some  of  the  expressions  or  sentiments  which 
involved  Baxter  in  most  of  the  doctrinal  altercations  that 
occupied  so  large  a  portion  of  his  future  life,  and  on  account  of 
which  his  name  has  been  placed  at  the  head  of  a  peculiar  creed. 
While  he  explained,  modified,  and  retracted,  many  things  in  this 
first,  and  perhaps  most  objectionable  of  his  works,  he  adhered 
to  the  substance  of  its  sentiments  to  the  last.^ 

Along  with  those  sentiments,  which  most  persons  of  evange- 
lical views  agree  to  be  incorrect,  he  has  introduced  some  others 

t  It  18  to  be  regretted  that  the  incorrect  language  of  Baxter,  on  some  of  th« 
ahove  topics,  is  by  do  means  peculiar  to  him.  Even  Dr.  Doddridge,  whose 
^raugelical  seotimcnts  are  so  well  known,  is  rery  injadicions  sometimes  in  his 
definitions.  Thus,  in  his  lectures,  where  we  should  suppose  great  accuracy 
would  be  studied,  he  says,  **  Christ  has  made  saiis/aeiion  for  the  sins  of  all 
those  who  repent  of  their  sins,  and  return  to  God  in  the  way  ofsmeere  though 
imperfeet  obedience.**  p.  418.  "  Faith  in  Christ  is  a  very  extensive  prindpie, 
and  includes,  in  Us  nature ^  and  inseparable  effects,  the  whole  efmereU  tmrtue,'^ 
p.  424.  2d  Edit.  This  mode  of  speaking  of  the  way  of  acceptance,  is  as  objec- 
tionable as  any  thing  I  have  met  with  in  Baxter.  In  other  places,  however, 
both  Baxter  and  Doddridge  show  that  they  were  more  consistent  with  the 
truth,  though  not  consistent  with  themselves. 
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on  which  various  opinions  have  been  entertained.  He  denies 
the  distinction,  or  rather  the  use  that  has  been  made  of  it, 
between  the  active  and  passive  righteousness  of  Christ;  the 
latter  as  the  Christian's  title  to  forgiveness,  and  the  former  to 
life.  He  contends,  if  I  understand  him  aright,  that  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  Redeemer  include  the  whole  of  his  earthly  under- 
taking, terminated  by  his  death,  and  that  these  furnish  at  once 
the  ground  of  acceptance,  and  the  channel  of  heavenly  and 
eternal  life.  On  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  dfeath,  threatened 
on  account  of  the  Adamic  transgression,  also,  he  held  views  not 
generally  entertained :  '^  That  man  should  live  here  for  a  season 
a  dying  life,  separated  from  God,  devoid  of  his  image,  subject 
to  bodily  curses  and  calamities,  dead  in  law,  and  at  last  his  soul 
and  body  be  separated ;  his  body  turning  to  dust  from  whence 
it  came,  and  his  soul  enduring  everlasting  sorrow,  yet  nothing 
so  great,  as  those  that  are  threatened  in  the  new  covenant." 
These  things,  however,  he  mentions  in  the  preface,  that  he 
does  not  very  confidently  insist  on." 

In  the  appendix  to  this  small  work,  he  makes  an  acknow* 
ledgment  which  explains  the  reason  of  the  perplexities  that 
occur  in  this  and  some  other  of  his  controversial  writings. 
'^  To  tell  the  truth,  While  I  busily  read  what  other  men 
said  in  these  controversies,  my  mind  was  so  prepossessed 
with  their  notions,  that  I  could  not  possibly  see  the  truth  in  its 
own  native  and  naked  evidence,  and  when  I  entered  into  public 
disputations  concerning  it,  though  I  was  truly  willing  to  know 
the  truth,  my  mind  was  so  forestalled  with  borrowed  notions, 
that  I  chiefly  studied  how  to  make  good  the  opinions  which  1 

*  The  extent  of  the  Adamic  corse  has  occasioned  a  ^ood  deal  of  discussion. 
The  majority,  I  believe,  of  CaWinistic  writers  contend  that  it  includes  death, 
temporal,  spiritual,  and  eternal. — Vide  Calvini  Inst,  lib.  ii.  c.  3.  JVettminster 
Cmfif,  chap.  vi.  Dr.  Doddridge  objects  to  this  view  of  it,  without  intimating 
what  his  own  was. — Lectures,  pp.415, 416.  2d  Edit.  Bishop  Law  maintafoed 
that  it  meant  an  entire  destruction,  rather  than  a  perpetual  punishment — an 
annihilation  of  the  soul,  and  a  resolution  of  the  body  into  its  oripnal  dust. 
Tkemy  cfRelig,  pp.339— 351.  7th  Edit.  I  suppose  Bishop  Bull  was  of  tha 
same  opinion  with  Law.— See  Xi/e,  by  Nelson,  pp.  89,  197,  198,  225.  Joseph 
Hallet  also  seems  to  have  been  nearly  of  this  opinion^ — Notes  and  Observa^ 
tims,  ml.  i.  pp.  313—326.  Mr.  Archibald  M<Lean,  of  Edinburgh,  in  hit 
tract  on  oripnal  sin,  endeavours  to  estabUsh  that  the  curse  extended  no  fur- 
ther than  to  natural  death,  or  the  dissolution  of  soul  and  body.  That  a  resurrec- 
tion waa  not  provided  by  the  Adamic  constitution,  and  belongs  entirely  to  the 
fcdemption  of  Christ,  seems  to  be  plainly  intimated  in  the  New  Testament. — 
1  Cur.  kv.  21^23 ;  Rom.  v.  13—21.  Dr.  Watts  had  some  views  of  this  sub- 
ject peculiar  to  himself. — See  his  Rum  and  Recovery ^  pp.  324—347.  Dr, 
Ridffley  also  had  au  hypothesis  of  his  own^— See  B^^  o/DMnfUfft  p.  11*     , 
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had  rlsce}vedy  and  ran  farther  from  the  truth*  Yea,  whan  I 
read  the  truth  in  Dr.  Preston's  and  other  men's  writings,  I  did 
not  consider  and  understand  it ;  and  when  1  heard  it  from  them 
whom  I  opposed  in  wrangling  disputations,  or  read  it  in  books 
of  controversy,  I  discerned  it  least  of  all.  Till  at  last,  being  in 
my  sickness  cast  far  from  home,  whert  I  had  no  book  Imi  m^ 
^ky  I  set  to  study  the  truth  from  thence j  emd  so,  bfi  the 
Neeaing  qf  Ood^  diecovered  more  in  one  week,  than  I  had  done 
hrfore  m  seventeen  years'  readn^j  hearing^  and  wrangHnff" 
This  is  a  most  important  testimony.  It  shows  us  that  we  must 
look  for  Baxter's  doctrinal  views  to  his  practical  rather  than  to 
his  controversial  writings.  It  is  much  easier  to  applaud  the  hue 
sentiment  of  Chillingworth,  that  '^  the  Bible, — the  Bible  alone  ia 
the  religion  of  Protestants,"  than  it  is  fully  to  adopt  it,  and  to 
bring  all  our  sentiments  and  thoughts  under  subjection  to  it«  Yet 
It  is  infinitely  pleasanter  and  more  satisfactory  to  appeal  at  once 
to  *^  the  law  and  the  testimony,"  than  to  be  bandied  from 
author  to  author,  or  doomed  to  explore  and  reconcile  the  endless 
contradictions  and  jarringt  of  human  authority** 

At  the  end  of  his  work  on  Infant  Baptism,  published  in 
1650,  the  year  after  his  Aphorisms,  Baxter  requested  the  ani* 
madversions  of  his  brethren  on  them,  and  was  soon  furnished 
with  their  remarks  to  the  full  extent  of  his  desires*  Beside 
those  already  referred  to  as  noticing  this  book,  Mr.  Blake,  of 
Tamworth,  made  some  exceptions  to  it  in  a  work  on  the 
Covenants,  which  was  published  soon  after.  Kendall,  in  his 
defence  of  the  doctrine  of  perseverance  against  John  Goodwin, 
added  an  appendix  of  animadversions  on  Baxter*.  William 
Eyre,  of  Salisbury,  attacked  him  in  a  book  on  Justification, 
ushered  into  the  world  with  a  preface  by  Dr.  Owen*  But  the 
most  extended  work  in  reply  to  htm  was  by  John  Crandon, 
minister  at  Fawley,  in  Hampshire,  under  the  affected  title  of 
^'  Baxter's  Aphorisms  exorized  and  anthoriied,"  a  huge  quarto 
of  700  pages,  with  a  prefatory  letter  by  Caryl. 

Baxter,  nothing  daunted  by  the  appearance  and  front  of  ao 
tnany  adversaries,  produced,  in  1654,  what  he  calls  his  '  Apo* 
LOGY,'  contidning  his  '  reasons  of  dissent  from  Mr.  Blake's  ex- 

*  Fur  «ii  acooant  of  the  peft  wbleh  Oirea  took  io  tkfo  controveny,  ooa 
<  Memoin  of  Owco/  |»|^.  119—133.  BoiWe  ttio  penuiii  mentiopcd  is  Am 
text,  who  wrote  eireiost  the  Aphorfsns,  emi  of  wImib  Mr.  Baxter  himself 
takes  notice,  John  T<i«ihei>  the  Baptitt,  wrote  <  Aalmadvcfsioacs  QtMcd^Q 
ia  Aphorisnoe,  RIchanIi  Banitr,  de  J«ttiicalioM>*  165a. 
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ceptkms;'  'The  Reduction  of  a  Digressor/  in  reply  to  Ken« 
daJl ;  an  ^  Admonition  to  Mr,  William  Eyre ; '  and  *  Crandon 
Anatomized  I  or^  a  Nosegay  of  the  choicest  Flowers  in  that 
Garden  presented  to  Joseph  Caryl/  Not  satisfied  with  repelling 
his  antagonists  in  this  volume,  he  goes  out  of  the  way  to  produce 
a 'Confutation  of  a  Dissertation  for  the  Justification  of  Infidels,' 
by  Ludiomseus  Colvinus,  alias  Ludovicus  Molinasusi  professor 
of  history,  in  Oxford. 

The  following  notices  of  several  of  these  opponents  are  fur* 
nished  by  Baxter,  and  will  perhaps  amuse  the  reader. 

'^  Aa^  for  Ludiomeus  Colvinus,  it  is  Ludovicus  Molinaeus,  a 
doetor  of  physic,  son  to  Peter  Molinsus,  and  public  pro- 
fessor of  history  in  Oxford.  He  wrote  a  small  Latin  treatise 
a^nst  his  own  brother,  Cyrus  Molinsus,  to  prove  that  justifi- 
cation  is  before  faith.  I  thought  I  might  be  bold  to  confute 
him  who  chose  the  truth  and  his  own  brother  to  oppose.  An- 
other small  assault  the  same  author  made  against  me  (instead  o( 
a  reply),  for  approving  of  Cameron's  and  An^iraldus's  way  about 
universal  redemption  and  grace ,  to  which  I  answered  in  the 
preface  to  the  book ;  but  these  things  were  so  far  from  alienating 
the  esteem  and  affection  of  the  doctor,  that  he  is  now  at  this 
day^  one  of  those  friends  who  are  injurious  to  the  honour  of 
their  own  understandings,  by  overvaluing  me ;  and  would  fain 
have  apent  his  time  in  translating  some  of  my  books  into  the 
French  tongue* 

^'  Mr.  Crandon  was  a  man  that  had  run  from  Arminianism, 
into  the  extreme  of  half-antinomianism ;  and  having  an  ex- 
cessive zeal  for  his  opinions  (which  seem  to  be  honoured  by  the 
extolling  of  free  grace),  aud  withal  being  an  utter  stranger  to 
me,  he  got  a  deep  conceit  that  I  was  a  Papist,  and  in  that  per- 
soasion,  wrote  a  large  book  against  my  Aphorisms,  which  moved 
laughter  in  many,  and  pity  in  others,  and  troubled  hitf  friends, 
as  having  disadvantaged  their  cause.  As  soon  as  the  book  came 
abroad,  the  news  of  the  author's  death  came  with  it,  who  died 
a  fortnight  after  its  birth.  I  had  beforehand  got  all,  save  the 
beginning  and  end  out  of  the  press,  and  wrote  so  much  for  an 
answer  as  I  thought  it  worthy,  before  the  publication  of  iu 

^  Mr.  Eyre  was  a  preacher  in  Salisbury,  of  Mr.  Craodon's 
opinion,  who  having  preached  there  for  justification  before 
faith,  that  is,  the  justification  of  elect  infidels,  was  publicly 
confuted  by  Mr.  Warren,  aud  Mr.  Woodbridge,  a  very  judicious 
minister  of  Newbury,  who  had  lived  in  New  England.     Mr, 
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Woodbridge  printed  his  sermon,  which  very  perspicuoosly 
opened  the  doctrine  of  justification,  after  the  method  that  I 
had  done.  Mr.  Eyre,  being  oiFended  with  me  as  a  partner, 
gave  roe  some  part  of  his  opposition,  to  whom  I  returned  an 
answer  in  the  end ;  and  a  few  words  to  Mr.  Caryl,  who  licensed 
and  approved  Mr.  Crandon's  book,  for  the  Antinominians  were 
commonly  Independents.  No  one  of  all  the  parties  replied  to 
this  book,  save  only  Mr.  Blake,  to  some  part  of  that  which 
touched  him.''^ 

The  Apology  containing  so  many  parts,  is  a  thick  quarto, 
full  of  that  subtle  and  acute  reasoning  for  which  its  author  was 
eminently  distinguished,  llie  main  point  in  the  controversy, 
the  subject  of  justification,  is  often  lost  sight  of  in  the  strife  of 
words,  and  the  multifarious  discussions  perpetually  occurring. 
He  generally  treats  his  adversaries  respectfully,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Crandon,  who  had  assailed  him  with  intolerable  inso* 
lence  and  abuse.  He  prefixed  to  the  volume,  an  admirable 
dedication  to  his  old  friend  and  companion  in  the  army,  ^'  the 
Honourable  Commissary-^General  ^^alley.''  As  it  is  not  my 
intention  to  dwell  in  detail  on  the  contents  of  this  volume,  I 
shall  extract  a  passage  from  the  dedication,  where  the  author 
defends  his  engaging  in  controversy  by  an  ingenious  reference  to 
the  wars  in  which  Whalley  and  himself  had  reluctantly  engaged, 
and  concludes  with  a  beautiful  address  to  the  veteran  soldier. 

*^  The  work  of  tliese  papers  has  been,  to  my  mind,  somewhat 
like  those  sad  employments  wherein  I  attended  you :  of  them- 
selves, grievous  and  ungrateful ;  exasperating  others,  and  not 
pleasing  ourselves.  The  remembrance  of  those  years  is  so  little 
delightful  to  me,  that  I  look  back  upon  them  as  the  saddest  part 
of  my  life ;  so  the  review  of  this  apology  is  but  the  renewing  of 
my  trouble ;  to  think  of  our  common  frailty  and  darkness,  and 
what  reverend  and  much-valued  brethren  I  contradict ;  but, 
especially,  the  fear  lest  men  should  make  this  collision  an  occa- 
sion of  derision,  and,  by  receiving  the  sparks  into  combustible 
affections,  should  turn  that  to  a  conflagration,  which  I  intended 
but  for  an  illumination,  if  you  say,  I  should  then  have  let  it  alone, 
the  same  answer  must  serve  as,  in  the  former  case,  we  were 
wont  to  use.  Some  say,  that  1,  who  pretend  so  much  for  peace, 
should  not  write  of  controversies.  For  myself,  it  is  not  much 
matter;  but>  must  God's  truth  stand  as  a  butt  for  every  man  to 
shoot  at  ?     Must  there  be  such  liberty  of  opposing  it,  and  none 

»  Life,  part  i.  pjh  110,  111, 
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of  defending  ?  One  party  cannot  have  peace  without  the  other's 
consent*  To  be  buffeted  and  assaulted,  and  commanded  to 
deliver  up  the  truth  of  God,  and  called  unpeaceable,  if  I  defend 
it  and  resist,  this  is  such  equity  as  we  were  wont  to  find.  In  a 
wordy  both  works  were  ungrateful  to  me,  and  are  so  in  the  re* 
view;  but  in  both,  as  Providence  ahd  men's  onset  imposed  a 
necessity,  and  drove  me  to  that  strait,  that  I  must  defend  or  do 
worse^  so  did  the  same  Providence  clear  my  way,  and  draw 
me  on,  and  sweeten  unusual  troubles  with  unusual  mercies^  and 
issue  all  in  testimonies  of  grace,  that  as  I  had  great  mixtures  of 
comfort  with  sorrow  in  the  performance,  so  have  I  in  the  re- 
view ;  and  as  I  had  more  eminent  deliverances,  and  other  mer- 
cies, in  those  years  and  ways  of  blood  and  dolor,  than  in  most 
of  my  life  besides,  so  have  I  had  more  encouraging  light  since  I 
was  engaged  in  those  controversies.  For  I  speak  not  of  these 
few  papers  only,  but  of  many  more  of  the  like  nature  that  have 
taken  up  my  time ;  and  as  I  still  retained  a  hope  that  the  end 
of  all  our  calamities,  and  strange  disposings  of  Providence^ 
would  be  somewhat  better  than  was  threatened  of  late,  so  ex- 
perience hath  taught  me  to  think  that  the  issue  of  my  most 
ungrateful  labours  shall  not  be  in  vain ;  but  that  Providence 
which  extracted  them,  hath  some  use  to  make  of  them  better 
than  I  am  yet  aware  of;  if  not  in  this  age,  yet  in  times  to  come. 
The  best  is,  we  now  draw  no  blood  :  and  honest  hearts  will  not 
feel  themselves  wounded  with  that  blow  which  is  only  given  to 
their  errors.  However,  God  must  be  served  when  he  calls  for 
ity  though  by  the  harshest  and  most  unpleasing  work.  Only^ 
the  Lord  teach  us  to  watch  carefully  over  our  deceitful  hearts, 
lest  we  should  serve  ourselves  while  we  think  and  say  we  are 
serving  him ;  and  lest  we  should  militate  for  our  own  honour 
and  interest,  when  we  pretend  to  do  it  for  his  truth  and  glory  ! 
'^  I  hope,  sir,  the  diversity  of  opinions  in  these  days  will  not 
diminish  your  estimation  of  Christianity,  nor  make  you  suspect 
that  all  is  doubtful,  because  so  much  is  doubted  of.  Though 
the  tempter  seems  to  be  playing  such  a  game  in  the  world,  God 
will  go  beyond  him,  and  turn  that  to  illustration  and  confirma- 
tion which  he  intended  for  conftision  and  extirpation  of  the 
truth.  You  know  it  is  no  news  to  hear  of  men,  ignorant,  proud, 
and  licentious,  of  what  religion  soever  they  be  :  this  trinity  is 
the  creator  of  heresies.  As  for  the  sober  and  godly,  it  is  but  in 
lesser  things  that  they  disagree  ;  and  mostly  about  words  and 
methods,  more  than  matter,  though  the  smallest  things  of  God 
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are  not  contemptible.  He  that  wonders  to  6e^  witt  men  dlffef^ 
doth  but  wonder  that  they  are  yee  imperfect,  abd  knoinf  but  ia 
part ;  that  is,  that  they  are  yet  mortal  sinhers,  and  n(lt  glorified 
on  earth  I  Such  wonderers  know  not  what  man  is^  and  are  too 
great  strangefs  to  themselves.  If  they  turn  these  difflferenoea  to 
the  prejudice  of  God's  truth  or  dishonour  of  godlindta,  thev«hoW 
themselves  yet  more  unreasonable  than  those  who  blame  the  stitf, 
that  men  are  |)urbli/id  j  and,  indeed,  were  pride  and  passitfli  liM 
aside  in  our  disputes,  if  men  could  gently  suffer  contradietimi; 
and  heartily  love  and  correspond  with  those  that  in  lower  lAat^ 
ters  do  giunsay  them,  I  see  not  but  such  friendly  debatea  might 
edify. 

**  For  yourself,  sir,  as  you  were  a  friend  to  sound  doctrine,  ta 
unity,  and  to  piety,  and  to  the  preachers,  defenders,  and  ptB£^ 
tiseiA  thereof,  while  I  conversed  with  you,  and,  as  iame  informeth 
us,  have  continued  such,  so  I  hope  that  God,  who  hath  so  long 
preserved  you,  will  preserve  you  to  the  end ;  and  he  that  hatk 
been  your  shield  in  corporal  dangers  will  be  so  in  spiritual. 

''  Your  great  warfare  is  not  yet  accomplished :  the  worms  of 
corruption  that  breed  in  us  will  live,  in  some  measure,  till  we  di^ 
ourselves.  Your  conquest  of  yourself  is  yet  imperfect.  To  fight 
with  yourself  you  will  find  the  hardest,  but  most  necessary  con^^ 
Hid  that  ever  yet  you  were  engaged  in ;  and  to  overcome  youri- 
self,  the  most  honourable  and  gainful  victory.  Think  not  that 
your  greatest  trials  are  all  over.  Prosperity  hath  its  peculiar 
temptations,'  by  which  it  hath  foiled  many  that  stood  unshaken 
in  the  storms  of  adversity.  The  tempter,  who  hath  had  you  on 
the  waves,  will  now  assault  you  in  the  calm ,  and  hath  his  last 
game  to  play  on  the  mountain,  till  nature  cause  you  to  descend. 
Stand  this  ch&rge,  and  you  win  the  day."  ^ 

Whalley,  to  whom  these  faithful  admonitions  were  addressed, 
was  one  of  the  most  active  of  the  republican  offieers  in  the  par- 
liamentary army.  He  was  one  of  the  king's  judges,  and  took 
a  leading  part  in  procuring  the  resignation  of  Richard  Crom- 
well. He  left  England  with  his  son-in-law,  Gough,  for  Ame- 
rica, a  few  days  before  the  Restoration.  Landing  at  Boston  th^y 
waited  on  Governor  Endicott,  and  told  him  who  they  were.  They 
then  took  up  their  residence  in  that  neighbourhood,  till  a  hue  and 
cry  followed  them  from  Barbadoes.  Then  they  removed  to  New- 
haven,  where  they  owed  their  preservation  to  John  Davenport, 
the  minister  of  the  place ;  who  had  the  courage  to  preach  to  the 

*  Dedication. 
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peapicy  when  their  pursuers  arrived,  from  Isaiah  xvi.  8,  4. 
Though  large  rewards  were  offered  for  them^  and  Davenport 
threatened,  as  it  was  known  he  had  harboured  them,  they  were 
still  concealed.  Their  hiding  place  was  a  cave  on  the  top  of  a 
rock,  a  few  miles  from  the  town.  Here  they  lurked  two  dr 
three  years,  when  they  moved  to  Hadley,  where  they  w6re 
concealed  by  Rossel,  the  minister,  fifteen  or  sixteen  years. 
During  their  residence  in  this  place,  a  singular  opportunity  was 
afforded  one  of  the  fugititea  to  render  momentous  assistance 
to  his  preservers.  During  a  long  war  between  the  English 
settlers  and  the  Indian  chief  of  Pokanoket,  the  Indians  sur* 
prised  Hadley  in  the  time  of  public  worship.  The  men  df 
the  town,  though  in  the  habit  of  taking  arms  with  them  when 
they  attended  divine  service,  were  panics-struck  and  confounded  } 
and,  in  all  probability,  not  a  soul  of  them  would  have  been 
saved,  had  not  an  old  and  venerable  man,  whose  dress  was  di& 
ferent  from  the  inhabitants,  and  whom  no  one  had  seen  before^ 
truddenly  appeared  among  them.  He  rallied  them,  put  himself 
at  their  head,  gave  his  orders  like  one  accustomed  to  battle^ 
led  them  on,  routed  the  enemy,  and^  when  the  victory  was  com'** 
plete,  was  no  longer  to  be  found.  This  deliverer,  whom  the 
people  believed  to  be  an  angel,  was  General  Gough  !  Whalley 
died  at  Hadley  in  1688,  and  Gough  some  time  after.  The  history 
is  not  without  interest ;  and  the  reader  will  not  suppose  it  is 
made  to  do  honour  to  the  regicides,  when  he  is  informed  that 
the  statement  is  taken  from  the  Quarterly  Review,^  Con^ 
sidering  the  opinion  entertuned  of  Whalley  by  Baxter,  and 
the  latter  part  of  his  history,  there  is  reason  to  regard  him  as 
another  of  those  men  who,  ^  in  evil  times,"  devoted  themselves 
to  the  interests  of  their  country,  and  whose  principles  and  cha^ 
racter  (though  every  part  of  their  conduct  is  not  to  be  vindi-* 
cated)  have  long  been  most  infamously  misrepresented. 

« 

To  return  to  Baxter.  Finding  that  his  Apology  had  not  an- 
swered the  end  for  which  it  was  made — ^the  satisfaction  of  hirf 
opponents — in  1655  he  published  his  'Confession  of  Faith^ 
especially  concerning  the  interest  of  repentance,  and  sincere 
obedience  to  Christ,  in  our  justification  and  salvation.'  4to.  The 
object  of  the  confession,  he  tells  us  in  his  own  life,  was  '^  to  save 
any  more  misunderstanding  of  his  Aphorisms,  and  to  declare 

^  <  Quarterly  Review '  for  Norember,  1809.  voMi.  p.  32.    The  story  Is  told 
by  Holmee  in  his  '  Annals  of  America.' 
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his  suspension  of  them  till  he  should  reprint  them  \**  which  he 
never  did.  "  In  my  Confession/'  he  says,  ^^  I  opened  the  whole 
doctrine  of  Antinomianism,  and  brought  the  testimonies  of 
abundance  of  our  divines,  who  gave  as  much  to  other  works, 
beside  faith,  in  justification,  as  I  did." 

This  remark  places  before  us  one  peculiarity  in  Baxter's 
system.  He  regarded  faith  not  merely  as  the  sine  qua  noft 
of  a  sinner's  justification,  but  as  what  was  imputed  for  right- 
eousness  $  and  included  in  this  faith  what  he  considered  sincere 
obedience  to  Christ  as  a  Lord  or  Lawgiver.  Yet  he  had  his 
own  way  of  explaining  this  phraseology  consistently  with  lus 
strong  and  repeated  declaration  that  '*  faith  itself  doth'  not 
merit  our  pardon  or  justification,  nor  justify  us  as  a  work,  nor 
as  faith;*'  that  ^^no  works  of  the  regenerate,  internal  or  exter- 
nal, are  to  join  with  Christ's  sufferings  and  merits,  as  any  part 
of  satisfaction  to  God's  justice  for  our  sins ;  no,  not  the  least 
part  for  the  least  sin ;"  and  that  ^^  neither  faith,  love,  repentance, 
nor  any  works  of  ours,  are  true,  efficient  causes  of  our  remission 
or  justification^  either  principal  or  instrumental."  He  declares 
in  the  most  solemn  manner,  ^'  I  do  heartily  approve  of  the 
shorter  catechism  of  the  Assembly,  and  of  all  therein  contained : 
and  I  take  it  for  the  best  catechism  1  ever  yet  saw."  *'  I  have 
perused,"  he  says,  '^all  the  articles  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  and 
unfeignedly  honour  them,  as  containing  sound  and  moderate 
doctrine ;  and  there  is  nothing  that  I  have  observed  in  it  all, 
that  my  judgment  4oth  contradict,  if  I  be  allowed  these  few 
expositions."  These  expositions  do  not  affect  any  of  the  lead- 
ing points.  He  says :  **  In  the  very  article  of  perseverance, 
which  some  are  pleased  to  quarrel  with  me  about,  I  subscribe  to 
the  Synod ;"  "  yea,"  he  adds, ''  in  the  article  of  the  extent  of 
redemption,  wherein  I  am  most  suspected  and  accused,  I  do 
subscribe  to  the  Synod  of  Dort,  without  any  exception^  fimt/a- 
tion,  or  exposition^  of  any  toordy  as  doubtful  and  obscure.** 

As  every  man  ought  to  be  allowed  to  be  the  expositor  of 
his  own  sentiments,  let  no  man  after  this,  question  or  deny 
the  Calvinism  of  Richard  Baxter.  He  was  as  much  a  CalVinist 
as  thousands  who  then,  or  who  now,  bear  the  name  without 
suspicion.  He  indeed  used  language  liable  to  be  misunderstood, 
as  do  all  who  are  disposed  to  be  too  refined  or  metaphysical  on 
moral  subjects.  His  very  efforts  at  precision  in  the  use  of  words 
and  phrases, involved  him  in  controversy,  which,  by  a  more  gene- 
ral mode  of  speaking,  he  would  have  avoided.  He  was  open  and 
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Ikmeit;  what  other  men  swallowed  in  a  mass,  he  divided,  ana- 
lysed, and  explained,  often  to  a  troublesome  extent.  Yet  his  very 
scnipaiosity  in  holding  and  explaining  his  sentiments,  compels  us 
to  respect  him :  while  his  supreme  regard  for  the  honour  of  God, 
the  holiness  of  his  government,  and  the  claims  of  his  law,  en- 
titles him  to  our  highest  approbation.  The  man  who  could 
write  the  following  passage,  cannot  be  regarded  as  holding 
either  narrow  or  obscure  views  of  the  divine  moral  govern- 
ment; or  of  the  system  of  redemption  which  that  moral  go* 
vemmeDt  embraces  and  develops. 

^'As  is  the  moon  with  the  stars  unto  the  expanded  firma- 
ment; as  are  the  well-ordered  cities  with  their  ornaments  and 
fortifications  to  the  woods  and  wilderness,  such  is  the  church  to 
the  rest  of  the  world,  llie  felicity  of  the  church  is  in  the  love 
of  God,  and  its  blessed  influence,  whose  face  is  that  sun  which 
doth  enlighten  and  enliven  it.  If  earth  and  sin  had  not  caused 
a  separation  and  eclipse,  the  world  and  the  church  would  have 
been  the  same,  and  this  church  would  have  enjoyed  an  uninter- 
rupted day-light.  It  is  the  earth  that  moveth  and  tumeth  from 
this  sun,  and  not  the  sun's  receding  from  the  earth,  that  brings 
our  night.  It  is  not  God,  but  man,  that  lost  his  goodness ;  nor 
is  it  necessary  to  our  reparation,  that  a  change  be  made  on  him, 
hot  on  us.  Christ  came  not  into  the  world  to  make  God  better, 
bat  to  make  us  better ;  nor  did  he  die  to  make  him  more  dis- 
posed to  do  good,  but  to  dispose  us  to  receive  it.  His  purpose 
was  not  actually  to  change  the  mind  of  God,  nor  to  incline  him 
to  have  mercy  who  before  was  disinclined,  but  to  make  the 
pardon  of  man's  sin  a  thing  convenient  for  the  righteous  and 
holy  Governor  .of  the  world  to  bestow,  without  any  impeach^ 
ment  of  the  honour  of  his  wisdom,  holiness,  or  justice ;  yea,  to 
the  more  eminent  glorifying  of  them  all. 

'^Two  things  are  requisite  to  make  man  amiable  in  the  eyes  of 
God,  and  a  fit  object  for  the  Most  Holy  to  take  pleasure  in :  one 
is,  bis  suitableness  to  the  holiness  of  God's  nature  ;  the  other  re- 
specteth  his  governing  justice.  We  must,  in  this  life,  see  God  in 
the  glass  of  the  creature,  and  especially  in  man  that  bearetli  his 
image.  Were  we  holy,  he  would  love  us  as  a  holy  God :  and  were 
we  innocent,  he  would  encourage  us  as  a  righteous  and  bounteous 
Governor.  But  as  there  is  no  particular  governing  justice, 
without  that  universal  natural  justice  which  it  pre-supposeth  and 
floweth  froni,  so  can  there  be  no  such  thing  as  innocency  in  us 
as  subjects,  which  floweth  not  from  a  holiness  of  our  natures 
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as  men.  We  mutt  be  good,  before  we  can  live  as  the  good* 
In  both  these  respects,  man  was  amiable  in  the  eyes  of  his 
-Maker,  till  sin  depraved  him,  and  deprived  him  of  both.  To 
both  these  roust  the  Saviour  again  restore  him :  and  this  is  the 
work  that  he  came  into  the  world  to  do,  even  to  seek  and  to  savi 
that  which  was  doubly  lost,  and  to  destroy  that  twofold  work  of 
the  de^l,  who  hath  drawn  us  to  be  both  unholy  and  guilty. 
-  ^^  As  in  the  fall,  the  natural  real  evil  was  antecedent  to  the 
relative  guilt ;  so  is  it  in  the  good  conferred  in  the  reparation* 
We  must,  in  order  of  nature,  be  first  turned  by  repentance  unttf 
Qod,  through  faith  in  the  Redeemer,  and  then  receive  the  re- 
mission of  our  sins«  As  it  was  man  himself  that  was  the  subjeoC 
of  that  twofold  unrighteousness,  so  it  is  man  himself  that  must 
be  restored  to  that  twofold  righteousness  which  he  lost,  that  is, 
sanctity,  and  not-guiltiness.  Christ  came  not  to  possess  God 
with  any  false  opinion  of  us,  nor  is  he  such  a  physician  as  to 
perform  but  a  supposed  or  reputative  cure :  he  came  not  to 
persuade  his  Father  to  judge  us  to  be  well,  because  He  is  well ; 
or  to  leave  us  uncured,  and  to  persuade  God  that  we  are  curedi 
It  is  we  that  were  guilty  and  unholy ;  it  is  we  that  must  be  jus«* 
tified  or  condemned,  and  therefore  it  is  we  that  must  be  restored 
\tnto  righteousness.  If  Christ  only  were  righteous,  Christ  only 
would  be  reputed  and  judged  righteous,  and  Christ  only  would 
be  happy.  The  Judge  of  the  world  will  not  justify  the  un-* 
righteous,  merely  because  another  is  righteous,  nor  can  the 
holy  God  take  complacency  in  an  unholy  sinner,  because 
another  is  holy.  Never  did  the  blessed  Son  of  Qod  intend,  in 
his  dying  or  merits,  to  change  the  holy  nature  of  his  Esther^ 
and  to  cause  him  to  love  that  which  is  not  lovely,  or  to  reconcile 
him  to  that  which  he  abhorreth,  as  he  is  God,  We  must  bear 
his  own  image,  and  be  holy  as  he  is  holy,  before  he  can  approve 
us,  or  love  us  in  complacency.  This  is  the  work  of  our  blessed 
Redeemer,  to  make  man  fit  for  God's  approbation  and  delight. 
Though  we  are  the  subjects,  he  is  the  cause.  He  regenerateth 
us,  that  he  may  pardon  us ;  and  he  pardoneth  us  that  he  may 
further  sanctify  us,  and  mitke  us  fit  for  our  Master's  use.  He 
will  not  remove  our  guilt  till  we  return,  nor  will  he  accept  our 
actual  services  till  our  guilt  be  removed.  By  supernatural  ope- 
rations must  both  be  accomplished :  a  regress  firom  such  a  pri- 
vation as  was  our  unholiness,  requireth  a  supernatural  work  upon 
us,  and  a  deliverance  from  such  guilt  and  deserved  punishment, 
lequtreth  a  supernatural  operation  for  us.  The  one  Christ  effect^ 
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eih  in  US  by  his  sanetifying  Spirit^  throbgh  the  iiMtninieBtaiity 
€>f  bis  wordy  as  informing  and  exciting ;  the  other  he  eflbeteth 
by  his  own  (and  his  Father's)  will,  through  the  instrumentality 
of  his  Gospel  grant,  by  way  of  donation,  making  an  unJTersal 
conditional  deed  of  gift  of  himself,  and  remission  and  right  t# 
glory,  to  all  that  return  by  repentance  and  faith.  His  blood  is 
the  meritorious  cause  of  both,  but  not  of  both  on  the  sanie 
aceoiint;  for  directly  it  was  guilt  only  that  made  bis  blood 
oteesaary  for  our  recovery.  Had  there  been  nothing  to  do  but 
.redtfw.iia  by  repentance  and  sanctification,  this  might  have  been 
Am6  without  any  bloodshed,  by  the  work  of  the  word  and  Spirit. 
God  at  first  gave  man  his  image  freely,  and  did  not  sell  it 
for  a  price  of  blood;  nor  doth  he  so  delight  in  blood,  as  to 
desire  it,  or  accept  it  for  itself,  but  for  the  ends  which  it  must^ 
as  a  convenient  means,  attain.  Those  ends  are  the  demonstra*- 
tion  proximately  of  his  governing  justice,  in  the  vindicatioB  of 
the  honour  of  his  law  and  rule,  and  for  the  wrong  of  others : 
uldmately  and  principally,  it  is  the  demonstration  of  Mb  natural 
mi«»hattng  holiness,  and  his  unspeakable  love  to  the  sons  of  men, 
bttt  specially  to  his  elect.  In  this  sense  was  Christ  a  sacrifiee 
and  ransom,  and  may  be  truly  said  to  have  satisfied  for  our  sins* 
He  was  not  a  sinner,  nor  so  esteemed,  nor  could  possibly  take 
upon  himself  the  numerical  guilt,  which  lay  on  us,  nor  yet  aguth 
of  the  same  sort,  as  having  not  the  same  sort  of  foundation  or 
efficient;  ours  arising  from  the  mfrit  of  our  sin  and  the 
cooimination  of  the  law ;  his  being  rather  occasioned  than 
nerited  by  our  sin,  and  occasioned  by  the  laws  threatening  of 
OB*  He  had  neither  sin  of  his  own,  nor  merit  of  wrath'from 
sath  sin,  nor  did  the  law  oblige  him  to  suffer  for  our  sins }  but 
he  obliged  himself  to  suffer  for  our  sins,  though  not  as  in 
oor  persons  strictly,  yet  in  our  stead  in  the  person  of  a  Me* 
diator.''^ 

This  extract  is  not  less  worthy  of  attention  for  the  beauty 
and  felicity  6f  some  of  its  language,  than  for  the  accuracy  of  the 
thoughts  and  sentiments  it  contains.  Being  divested  of  every 
.thing  controversial,  it  presents  before  us,  in  a  plain,  inartificiri 
manner,  the  writer's  views  of  the  damage  man  sustained  at 
the  fall,  and  of  the  nature  of  the  salvation  provided  in  the 
Gospel.  As  conveying  the  real  opinions  of  Baxter,  it  is  worth 
ten  thousand  pages  of  his  controversial  writing;  it  demolishes 
the  whole  system  of  Antinomianism. 

*  *  Confettion  of  Faitb/  Prefsce. 
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Some  passages,  on  the  subject  of  perseverance,  in  his  treatise 
on  *The  Right  Method  of  Peace  of  Conscience/  having  been 
misunderstood,  he  left  them  out  of  a  second  impression  of  that 
book ;  but,  to  prevent  any  misunderstanding  that  might  arise 
from  this,  he  published  a  quarto  pamphlet,  in  1657)  entitled 
*  Richard  Baxter's  Account  of  his  Present  Thoughts  concerning 
the  Controversies  about  the  Perseverance  of  the  Saints/  It 
contMns,  chiefly,  a  statement  of  the  great  variety  of  opinions 
'which  prevail,  according  to  Baxter,  about  the  last  of  the 
five  points.  He  enumerates  twelve  several  modes  of  holding 
this  doctrine,  and  gives  his  own  views  in  the  shape  of  ob- 
jection to,  or  approbation  of,  each  of  these  modes.  This 
method  of  stating  his  sentiments  is  sufficiently  tiresome  and 
unsatisfactory.  He  professes  not  to  have  attained  to  cer- 
tainty in  understanding  this  point,  with  all  the  Scriptures  that 
concern  it,  better  than  Augustine,  and  the  common  judgment  of 
the  church  for  so  many  ages^;  and,  therefore,  he  dares  not  say 
that  he  has  attained  to  certainty  that  all  the  justified  shall  per* 
severe.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  not  disposed  to  maintain 
the  opposite  opinion  ;  but  he  endeavours  to  show  that  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  final  perseverance  of  all  who  have  been  justified  is 
not  so  necessary  to  comfort,  much  less  to  salvation,  as  many 
suppose.  What  his  own  opinions,  stripped  of  all  controversial 
and  metaphysical  distinctions,  were,  seem  plainly  expressed  in 
the  following  passage :  '*  Therefore,  notwithstanding  all  the  ob- 
jections that  are  against  it,  and  the  ill  use  that  will  be  made  of 
it  by  many,  and  the  accidental  troubles  into  which  it  may  cast 
some  believers,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  doctrine  of  perseverance 
is  grounded  on  the  Scriptures,  and  therefore  is  to  be  maintained, 
not  only  as  extending  to  all  the  elect,  against  the  Lutherans  and 
Arminians,  but  also  as  extending  to  all  the  truly  sanctified, 
against  Augustine,  and  the  Jansenians,  and  other  Dominicans ; 
though  we  must  rank  it  but  among  truths  of  its  own  order,  and 
not  lay  the  church's  peace  or  communion  upon  it.'' 

This  statement  will,  I  apprehend,  satisfy  the  most  fastidious 
reader  of  the  substantial  orthodoxy  of  Baxter  on  this  point. 
Had  he  said  less  about  the  opinions  of  others,  in  his  controver- 
sial writings,  and  given  us  his  ovm  in  fewer  words  than  he  com- 
monly employs,  I  apprehend  he  would  have  been  found  a  more 
consistent  and  thorough  Calvinist  than  has  generally  been  sup- 
posed. The  grand  controversy  on  the  subject  of  perseverance, 
about  the  period  when  Baxter  wrote  his  pamphlet,  was  carried 
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on  between  Dr.  Owen  and  John  Goodwin.  Kendal  replied  to 
Goodwin  in  defence  of.  Owen,  and  by -the  way  offered  some 
remarks  on  Baxter's  sentiments  respecting  justification  and 
perseverance. 

^  Dr.  Kendal/'  says  Baxter,  '^  was  a  little  quick-spirited  man^ 
of  great  ostentation,  and  a  considerable  orator  and  scholar.  He 
was  driven  on  further  by  others  than  hia  own  inclination  would 
have  led  him.  He  thought  to  get  an  advantage  for  his  reputa* 
tioo,  by  a  triumph  over  John  Goodwin  and  me :  for  those  who 
set  him  to  work,  would  needs  have  him  conjoin  us  both  together, 
to  intimate  that  I  was  an  Arminian.  While  I  was  replying  to 
his  first  assault,  he  wrote  a  second ;  and  when  I  had  begun  a 
reply  to  that,  meeting  me  at  London,  he  was  so  earnest  to  take 
up  the  controversy,  engaging  Mr.  Vines  to  persuade  me  that 
Bbhop  Usher  might  determine  it,  and  I  was  so  willing  to  be 
eased  of  such  work,  that  I  quickly  yielded  to  Usher's  arbitration. 
He  owned  my  judgment  about  universal  redemption,  persever- 
ance, &c. ;  but  directed  us  to  write  against  each  other  no  more. 
And  so  my  second  reply  was  suppressed."* 

Baxter's  *  Confession  of  Faith,'  proving  little  more  satisfactory 
than  his  ^  Apology,'  and  various  animadversions  having  been 
made  on  it,  he  published  in  1658  his  '  Four  Disputations  of 
Justification,'  4to.  pp.  423,  with  a  view  to  meet  some  of  the 
exceptions  of  his  ^*  learned  and  reverend  brethren."  The  chief 
of  those  whom  he  notices,  was  Mr.  Blake,^  who  died  sometime 
before  Baxter's  work  appeared ;  Mr.  Anthony  Burgess,^  whom 
he  had  drawn  by  correspondence  into  a  discussion  with  him  on 
the  nature  of  faith  and  of  imputed  righteousness ;  Mr.  John 
Warner,^  against  whose  '*  confident  but  dark  assaults"  hedefends 

•  Life,  part !.  p^  110. 

'  The  work  of  Blake,  to  which  Baxter  refers,  is  a  <  Postscript/  addressed  to 
Baxter,  at  the  end  of  his  book  '  Tb^  Covenaiit  Sealed,'  which  was  published 
in  1655.  It  is  written  in  a  very  kind  and  penilemaoly  manner ;  thouf^h  it  ex« 
poses,  somewhat  strongly,  several  of  Baxter'^  mistakes  and  unprofitable  dis- 
tinctions. 

V  The  work  of  Burgess,  on  which  Baxter  animadverts,  is  '  The  True  Hoc- 
trine  of  Justification  asserted,'  4to.  1654.  •  The  author  was  a  man  of  consi* 
derable  talents  and  learning.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Westminster  Assem* 
bly,  and  the  author  of  several  considerable  works.  He  was  ejected  from 
Satton  Coldfield,  in  Warwickshire. 

^  Warner's  book,  to  which  Baxter  replies,  is  the  following,  *  Diatriba 
Fidei  Jusiificantis,  &c.'  or  a  Discourse  of  the  object  and  office  of  faith 
as  justifying,  distioct  from  other  objects  and  acts  aud  offices  of  the  same 
faith  as  sanctifyiog.  8to.  1657.  It  is  a  scholastic  and  metaphysical  work  of 
Mine  ability.   The  vicwi  of  the  author  on  the  subject  of  which  ho  treats  are 
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himself;  and  Mr.  John  Tombes,  with  whom  he  fought  the 
immous  battle  of  Bewdley.^  All  these  writers  receive  that  mea- 
sure of  attention  which  he  deemed  due  to  their  respective 
merits ;  and  though  he  treats  some  of  them  rather  sharply,  he 
4poke  of  them  all  with  great  kindness  and  respect.  The  db- 
cussion  is  carried  on  in  a  very  elaborate  and  scholastic  style. 
The  differences  between  himself  and  his  brethren  often  torn  on 
mere  verbal  quibbles ;  though  in  a  few  instances  the  distinctions 
for  which  Baxter  contended,  are  of  some  importance  to  a  clear 
statement  of  the  important,  doctrine  under  consideration* 

In  consequence  of  some  remarks  on  the  subject  of  faithy  in  his 
'Saint's  Rest,'  at  the  end  of  Serjeant  Shepherd's  wofk  on 
'  Sincerity  and  Hypocrisy,'  Baxter  is  animadverted  on,  and  his 
views  of  that  subject  controverted.  This  led  him  to  publish,  in 
1658,  a  *  Treatise  on  Saving  Faith,'  in  which  his  object  is  to 
show  that  he  had  been  misunderstood,  and  that  he  had  always 
muntaioed  that  *^  saving  faith  is  not  only  gradually,  but  sped&- 
cally  distinct  from  all  conmion  faith."  Some  sentiments  in  the 
work  to  which  he  replies,  are  of  a  very  dangerous  nature,  and 
precisely  similar  to  opinions  which  have  been  promulgated  with 
great  confidence  in  our  own  times :  such  as,  that .  saving  faith 
^  is  built  not  on  the  revealed  testimony  of  God,  but  upon  his 
immediate  revelation  and  testimony  :*'  by  which  it  is  resolved 
into  impulse  and  feeling,  or  mere  inward  persuasiouj  instead  of 
resting  on  the  broad  ground  of  God's  own  declaration  in  bis 
word.  Also  that  *' regenerate  men  believe  that  Chriat  hath 
already  satisfied  for  their  sins,  so  as  the  debt  is  paid,  a|id  they 
freed ;  that  he  hath  reconciled  the  Father  to  them ;  that  their 
sins  are  pardoned,  or  they  justified;  that  they  are  the  sons  of 
God  here,  and  shall  be  the  sons  of  God  hereaiter."  Baxter 
combats  these  mistaken  views  with  great  success,  although  some 
of  his  own  positions  are  not  defensible.  It  is  truly  marvellous 
that  the  subject  of  faith,  which  the  Scriptures  treat  with  so 
much  simplicity,  should  have  led  to  such  interminable  and  dis- 
tracting debates.    If  saving  faith  be  something  else  than  the 

hoth  tooiid  anil  well  stated.  They  are  mach  more  ntislaoiBiy  Itai  vlMt 
Baxter  would  have  substituted  in  their  plaee,  and  cootdn  aotfaia^  of  eonfi- 
deoce  or  dark  assaults  that  1  can  see.  llie  author  was  brad  at  Oxibnd,  but 
became  pastor  of  the  church  of  Christ  at  ChristVchurchy  Hswpehlre,  whera 
he  was  when  this  treatise  was  written. 

t  The  book  of  Tombes,  to  which  Baxter  replies,  is  the  LatiB  aniaiadvcr^ 
slons  on  hit  Aphorisms,  referred  to  in  the  note  to  a  former  pafe.  Anthony 
Wood  says,  **  They  were  puUished  by  the  said  Baxter,  without  the  author's 
knowledge,  hi  1658."— ifiAra.  Orvii.  vol.  Iv.  p.  ie6fii 
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belief  of  wh^t  God  haa  revealed  respecting  the  diaract^r  and 
work  of  his  Son,  then  is  the  whole  affair  of  salvation  an  inexpli- 
cable riddle,  which  every  man  may  interpret  as  best  suits  his 
fiuicy  or  his  disposition. 

Serjeant  Shepherd  was  not  the  author  of  the  observations 
which  called  forth  the  reply  of  Baxter.  His  '^  learned,  consent- 
ing adversary,"  as  he  calls  him,  was'  Dr.  Thomas  Barlow,  then 
provost  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  and  afterwards  bishop  of 
Lincoln.  He  was  an  able  man — a  decided  Calvinist  in  his 
sentiments — evidently  leaning  rather  to  the  ultra  than  to  the 
moderate  side  of  the  doctrine. 

Shepherd,  |o  whose  work  bis  anonymous  remarks  were  ap* 
pended,  was  made  serjeant-at-law  ^d  one  of  the  Welsh  judges, 
by  Cromwell.  He  was  a  considerable  man  as  a  lawyer,  but,  as 
was  no  uncommon  case  at  the  period,  he  distinguished  himself 
also  as  a  divine.  He  wrote  on  law  and  theology.  The  discus- 
sion on  both  sides  was  maintained  very  courteously.  Bax- 
ter contends  there  was  no  real  difference  between  them ;  and 
subscribes  the  prefatory  letter  addressed  to  him,  '^  A  great  es^ 
teemer  of  your  piety  and  many  labours." 

Though  published  many  years  after  this,  yet  as  a  part  of  the 
volume  was  written  about  this  period  of  Baxter's  life,  and  relates 
to  the  discussions  in  which  his  Aphorisms  engaged  him,  it  may 
here  be  most  convenient  to  notice  his  '  Treatise  of  Justifying 
Righteousness,'  in  two  books.  It  appeared  in  8vo  in  1676,  and 
was  occasbned  by  Dr.  Tnlly's  attack  on  him  in  his  ^Jusiificaiio 
PmUmaJ  Beside  his  answer  to  Tully,  it  contains  Cartwright's 
Exceptions  to  his  Apology,  which  had  been  sent  him  at  the 
time,  but  lost  by  Baxter.  Having  recovered  the  Exceptions,  he 
published  them  at  length,  with  his  own  answer  in  full.  There 
is  also,  an  Answer  to  Dr.  Tully 's  angry  letter. 

The  first  dissertation  in  this  volume,  on  the  imputation  of 
Christ's  righteousness,  was  written  in  1672,  but  it  was  not 
printed  till  1 675.  Baxter  explains  the  sense  in  which  he  conceives 
the  doctrine  to  be  understood  by  sound  Protestants,  and  vindi- 
ealea  his  own  views  against  some  objections  of  Dr.  Tully.  He 
professes  his  own  belief  in  the  definition  of  the  subject  given 
in  the  several  Protestant  confessions,  though  he  explains  some 
of  the  phrases  employed  by  tliem  in  his  own  way. 

Christopher  CarCwright,  whose  Exceptions  are  contained  in 
this  volume,  was  a  highly  respectable  minister  of  York ;  and  is 
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still  advantageously  known  as  the  author  of  some  learned,  rab- 
binical works.  He  animadTerted  on  Baxter's  Aphorisms,  par- 
ticularly on  his  distinction  of  legal  and  evangelical  righteousness. 
Baxter  replied  to  this  in  writing.  Cartwright  furnished  the 
exceptions  now  published,  which  Baxter  accompanies  with  a 
short  answer. 

The  reference  to  Dr.  Tully  induces  roe  to  introduce  at  pre- 
sent, also,  another  small  doctrinal  performance — '  Two  Disputa- 
tions of  Original  Sin,'  pp.  245^  12mo.  It  appeared  in  1675 
at  ^  the  request  of  Dr.  Tully,"  but  the  first  part  of  it  had  been 
written  long  before.  This  was  one  of  those  subjects  of  discussion 
which  the  ministers  about  Kidderminster  were  accustomed  to 
agitate  at  those  presbyterial  meetings  in  which  Baxter  always 
acted  as  moderator. 

It  appears  that  Baxter  had  been  suspected  by  some  of  enter- 
taining erroneous  views  on  this  important  subject ;  by  one  class, 
beingf  considered  as  believing  too  little,  and  by  another,  too 
much.  To  vindicate  himself  from  all  injurious  imputations, 
therefore,  he  published  these  dissertations. 

Dr.  Thomas  Tully,  Baxter's  opponent  on  several 'occasions, 
was  a  respectable  clergyman  of  Calvinistic  sentiments.  In  the 
time  of  the  Commonwealth  he  had  been  principal  of  Bdmund 
Hall,  Oxford.  He  was,  after  the  Restoration,  made  a  royal 
chaplain,  and  beside  other  things,  appointed  to  the  deanery  of 
Ripon,  in  Yorkshire.  In  his  treatise  above  referred  to,  he 
defends  Paul's  doctrine  of  justification  without  works  against 
some  things  in  Bull's  *  Harmoma  Apostolica '  ^  and  Baxter's 
Aphorisms.  Baxter  animadverted  on  Tully  in  several  of  his 
pieces.  Tully  answered  the  whole  in  a  *  Letter  to  Mr. 
Richard  Baxter,'  occasioned  by  several  injurious  reflections  of 
his  upon  a  treatise,  entitled,  '  Justificatio  Paulina^  &c.  This 
called  forth  Baxter's  answer  to  Dr.  Tully's  angry  letter.— • 
Making  the  usual  allowance  for  Baxter's  refinements,  I  do  not 
observe  any  sentiment  on  the  subject  of  original  sin  materially 
different  from  what  is  usually  held  by  Calvinistic  ivriters.  He 
was  a  firm  believer  in  the  original  depravity  of  human  nature ; 
and  that  the  only  cure  of  that  depravity  is  furnished  by  the 
redemption  of  Christ,  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  ^ 

^  An  interestinf^  account  of  the  coDtroversy  between  Bull  and  TuUy  on  the 
subject  of  Juttilicatiun,  will  be  found  in  Nelson's  *  Life  of  Bull/  pp.  212—244. 
Tully  had  the  best  of  the  argument  without  doubt,  though  Nelaon  ascribet 
the  victory  to  Bull.    Dr.  1'ully  died  in  1675. 

>  Among  the  Batter  MSS.  in  the  RedcroBS*strect  library,  it  a  long  letter  ad* 
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1  must,  on  the  same  principle^  here  also  introduce  Baxter*s 
book  on  '  Universal  Redemption/  though  it  was  not  published 
till  after  his  death.  The  editor,  Mr.  Joseph  Read,  informs 
us,  in  the  preface,  that  he  transcribed  it  while  living  in  Mr, 
Baxter's  family  at  Kidderminster,  in  1657;  and  that  ^^  the 
ministers  of  Worcestershire,  who  usually  attended  on  his 
Thursday  lecture,  and  heard  these  disputations  at  their 
monthly  meeting,  were  generally  desirous  to  have  them  prints 
ed.''  This  work  is  an  elaborate  discussion  of  one  of  the  main 
points  on  which  Baxter  is  considered  to  have  departed  from 
the  Calvinistic  scheme.  His  mind  had  been  directed  to  it  at 
a  very  early  period;  for  at  the  end  of  his  Aphorisms,  pub- 
lished in  1649,  he  gives  notice  of  something  which  ^'  he  had 
written  on  umversal  redemption"  and  which  he  only  kept  back 
for  a  time  in  consequence  of  his  *^  continual  sickness,''  and  in 
the  expectation  that  it  might  be  rendered  unnecessary  by  some 
production  of  another  pen.  ^ 

The  next  of  his  doctrinal  works  which  requires  attention,  i& 
his  '  Catholic  Thbology — plain,  pure,  peaceable  :  for  paci* 
fication  of  the  dogmatical  word-warriors ;  who,  by  contending 
about  things  unrevealed,  or  not  understood,  and  by  putting 
verbal  differences  for  real,  and  their  arbitrary  notions  for  ne- 
cessary sacred  truths,  deceived  and  deceiving  by  ambiguous^ 
unexplained  words,  have  long  been  the  shame  of  the  Christian 
religion,  a  scandal  and  hardening  to  unbelievers,  the  incen- 
diaries, dividers,  and  distracters  of  the  church ;  the  occasion  of 
state  discords  and  wars ;  the  corrupters  pf  the  Christian  faith, 
and  the  subverters  of  their  own  souls,  and  those  of  their  foU 
lowers:  calling  them  to  a  blind  zeal  and  wrathful  warfare  against 
true  piety,  love,  and  peace,  and  teaching  them  to  censure^ 
backbite,  slander,  and  prate  against  each  other,  for  things 
which  they  never  understood.  In  three  books.  I.  Pacifying 
Principles  about  God's  decrees,  foreknowledge,  providence^ 
operations,  redemption,  grace,  man's  power,  free  will,  justifica- 
tion, merits,  certainty  of  salvation,  perseverance,  &c.  IL  A 
Pacifying  Praxis,  or  dialogue  about  the  five  articles,  justi- 

dressed  to  Baxter,  adcI  occasioned  by  this  Treatise.  It  was  prioted  in  the 
*  Monthly  Repository/  vol.  ux«  pp.  577,  726 ;  and  by  the  editors  is  ascribed  to 
Gilbert  Clerke,  who  was  a  Unitarian  of  some  celebrity.  He  was  the  author 
of  several  Socinian  tracts,  and  engaged  in  a  controversy  aboat  the  doctrine  of 
the  Nicene  Creed  with  Bishop  Bull.  A  short  account  of  him  is  given  in  Bull's 
Life  by  Nelson,  pp.  502—512. 

VOL.  I*  H  H 
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fication,  8fc»,  proving  that  men  here  contend  almost  only  about 
ambiguous  words  and  unrevealed  things.  III.  Pacifying  Dispu- 
tations against  some  real  errors  which  liiuder  reeoiiciliation, 
viz.,  about  physical 'predetermination,  original  sin,  the  extent  of 
redemption,  sufficient  grace,  imputation  of  righteousness,  &c« 
Written  ehiefly  for  posterity^  when  sad  experience  hath  taught 
men  to  hate  theological  wars,  and  to  love,  and  seek,  and  call 
lor  peace/ 

I  have  quoted  at  large  the  extended  and  curious  title  of  this 
iblio  volume,  which  appeared  in  1675,  because  it  affords  a  %p^ 
eimen  of  Baxter's  style  of  conducting  discussion,  and  serves^ 
in  a  great  measure,  for  an  analysis  of  the  work.  In  the  prebce, 
he  gives  a  brief  history  of  his  own  mind,  of  some  of  the  oontro- 
versies  in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  and  of  his  design  in  this 
publication  in  particular. 

^^  -My  mind  being  these  many  years  immersed  in  studies  of 
this  nature,  and  having  also  long  wearied  myself  in  searching 
what  fathers  and  schoolmen  have  said  of  such  things  before  us, 
and  my  genius  abhorring  confusion  and  equivocals,  1  eame,  by 
many  years:  longer  study  to  perceive,  that  most  of  the  doctrinal 
controversies  among  Protestants,  are  far  more  about  equivocal 
words  than  matter ;  and  it  wounded  my  soul  to  pefceive  what 
work,  both  tyrannical,  and  unskilful  disputing  clergymen  had 
made  these  thirteen  hundred  years  iii  the  world !  Bsperieneef 
since  the  year  1643,  till  this  year  1675,  hath  loudly  called  me 
to  repent  of  my  own  prejudices,  sidings,  and  censuringa  of 
causes  and  persons  not  understood,  and  of  all  the  miscarriages 
of  my  ministry  and  life,  which  have  been  thereby  caused )  and 
to  make  it  my  chief  work  to  call  men  that  are  within  my  hearing 
to  more  peaceable  thoughts,  affections,  and  practices.  And  my 
endeavours  have  not  been  in  vain,  in  that  the  ministers  of  the 
county  where  I  lived,  were  very  many  of  such  a  peaceable 
temper,  and  a  great  number  more  through  the  land,  by  God's 
grace,  (rather  than  any  endeavours  of  mine,)  are  so  minded. 
But  the  sons  of  the  cowl  were  exasperated  the  more  agunst  me, 
and  accounted  him  to  be  against  every  man,  that  called  all  men 
to  love  and  peace,  and  was  for  no  man  as  in  a  contrary  way. 

^'And  now,  looking  daily  in  this  posture,  when  God  calleth  me 
hence ;  summoned  by  an  incurable  disease  to  hasten  all  that 
ever  I  will  do  in  this  world ;  being  incapable  of  prevailing  with 
the  present  church  disturbers,  I  do  apply  myself  to  posterity^ 
leaving  them  the  sad  warning  of  their  ancestors' distractionsi 
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da  a  pillar  of  salt,  and  acquamting  them  what  I  have  found  to 
be  the  cause  of  our  calamities,  and  therein  they  will  find  the 
cure  themselves.""* 

This  work  he  fully  expected  would  expose  him  to  trouble 
and  opposition  from  various  quarters ;  but  to  his  great  astonish- 
ment, it  met  with  no  adversary  during  his  life.  He  expected 
it  would  be  the  subject  of  controversy  after  his  death;  but  in  this 
respect  also  his  anticipations  have  not  been  fulfilled.  It  still, 
I  believe,  remains  without  answer.  It  would  be  too  much  to 
infer  from  this,  that  all  the  positions  maintained  in  it  are  gene- 
rally admitted,  or  that  no  persons  are  disposed  to  dispute  any  of 
the  views  of  its  author.  The  size  and  character  of  the  work  have, 
I  believe,  deterred  many  persons  from  examining  it  with  much 
care.  A  folio  volume  of  700  pages,  replete  with  metaphysical  dis- 
tinctions, on  every  disputed  point,  in  the  most  difficult  doctrines 
of  theology,  has  few  charms  for  the  general  reader,  and  is  even 
a  formidable  subject  for  the  inquisitive,  theological  scholar  to 
digest. 

None  of  Baxter's  works  in  English  affords  more  striking  illus- 
tration than  this,  of  the  amazing  subtlety  of  his  mind,  as  well 
as  of  the  vastness  of  his  reading,  and  his  indefatigable  applica- 
tion. The  innumerable  distinctions  of  the  schoolmen,  the  de- 
bates among  the  Roman  Catholic  parties,  and  the  contentions 
among  Protestants,  on  all  the  subjects  of  which  he  treats, 
were  perfectly  familiar  to  him.  The  discussion,  on  bis  part,  is 
carried  on  with  so  much  ease,  that  though  deeply  serious,  he 
seems  as  if  he  were  playing  with  the  difficulties  which  have 
perplexed  and  confounded  others.     Instead  of  finding 

**  No  end,  in  waiid'ringf  mazes  lost," 

he  threads  the  labyrinths  with  prodigious  adroitness,  and 
finds  an  out-gate  where  others  had  found  only  a  pit  or  an 
insmrmountable  barrier.  The  depths  in  which  many  have 
been  engulfed,  seem  but  as  the  element  in  which  he  sports 
without  danger  and  without  fear.  With  the  most  peaceable 
intentions,  he  carries  war  into  every  camp,  and  makes  havoc 
of  every  foe ;  never  being  at  a  loss  fbr  a  weapon,  and  never 
dismayed  by  the  front  or  menace  of  an  antagonist.  Desir- 
oas  of  putting  an  end  to  contention,  he  furnished  fresh  and 
enlarged  means  for  carrying  it  on,  in  the  very  abundance  of 
the  material  of  war,  with  which  he  supplied  his  adversaries, 
9Bi  the  imceremonieus  manner  in  which  he  treated  them. 

*  Frsfaoe. 
HH2 
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Amidst  the  dryness  of  metaphysical  disquisition,  however,  and 
the  keenness  of  tlieological  debate,  some  fine  passages  occur 
illustrative  of  the  comprehensiveness  of  his  views,  and  the 
ardour  of  his  devotion.  Deep  piety  is  the  prominent  fea- 
ture of  all  Baxter's  works ;  and  it  never,  perhaps,  appears  to 
more  advantage,  than  when  he  is  engaged  in  those  debates, 
which  were  powerfully  calculated  to  excite  his  own  passions  and 
those  of  others.  It  was  the  oil  that  smoothed  the  troubled 
waters  in  which  he  passed  his  life,  and  which  was  always  upper- 
most whatever  was  passing  beneath. 

If  the  preceding  volume  appears  to  the  reader  a  surprising 
effort  of  talent  and  industry,  he  will  be  still  more  astonished 
with  the  next  work  of  Baxter  in  this  department.  I  refer  to 
his  Latin  work,  the  only  one  which  he  wrote  in  that  language, 
'METHODCJsTHBOJLoGiiECHRis'nANiEj'&c.  It  appeared  in  1681, 
and  consists  of  more  than  90U  large  folio  pages :  enough  to 
make  about  four  volumes  of  the  sisse  of  the  new  edition  of  his 
works.  Of  this  immense  undertaking  he  gives  the  following 
account : . 

**  Having  long  been  purposing  to  draw  up  a  method  of  theo- 
logy, I  now  began  it,  I  never  yet  saw  a  scheme  or  method  of 
physics  or  theology,  which  gave  any  satisfaction  to  my  reason ; 
though  many  have  attempted  to  exercise  more  accurateness  in 
distribution,  than  all  others  that  went  before  them ;  especially 
Dudley  Fenner,  Tzegedine,  Sohnius,  Gomarus,  Amesius,  Tre* 
leatius,  WoUebius,  &c.,  and  our  present  busy  boaster.  Dr.  Ni« 
cholas  Gibbon,  in  his  scheme.  I  could  never  yet  see  any  whose 
confusion,  or  great  defecU,  I  could  not  easily  discover ;  but  not 
so  easily  amend.  I  had  been  twenty- six  years  convinced  that 
dichotomizing  will  not  do  it,  but  that  the  divine  trinity  in  unity 
hath  expressed  iuelf  in  the  whole  frame  of  nature  and  morality. 
I  had  long  been  thinking  of  a  true  method,  and  making  some 
small  attempts,  but  found  myself  insufficient  for  it ;  and  so  con- 
tinued only  thinking  of  it  and  studying  it  all  these  years. 
Campanella,  I  saw,  had  made  the  fairest  attempt  in  the  princi- 
ples of  nature^  and  Commenius  after  him ;  but  yet,  as  I  believe, 
he  quite  missed  it  in  his  first  operative  principles  of  heat  and 
cold ;  mistaking  the  nature  of  cold  and  darkness.  So  he  run 
his  three  principles,  which  he  calleth  primalities,  into  many  sub- 
sequent notions,  which  were  not  provable  or  coherent*  Having 
long  read  his  physics^  metaphysics^  ^  De  Seruu  Rerum,'  and 
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^Athewnus  THumphatus,  I  found  him  mention  theology,  which 
put  me  in  hope  that  he  had  there  also  made  some  attempts;  but  I 
could  never  hear  of  any  one  that  had  seen  any  such  book  of  his. 
At  last,  Mr.  George  Lawson^s  *  Theopolitica*  came  out,  which  re- 
duced theolog}*  to  a  method  more  political  and  right,  in  the  main, 
than  any  I  had  seen  before  him ;  but  he  had  not  hit  on  the  true 
method  of  the  Vestigia  TViniiatis.  But  the  very  necessity  of  ex- 
plaining the  three  articles  of  baptism,  and  the  three  summaries 
of  religion,  the  creed.  Lord's- prayer,  and  decalogue,  hath  led 
air  the  common  catechisms,  that  go  that  way,  into  a  truer  me- 
thod, than  any  of  our  exactest  dichotomizers  have  hit  on ;  not 
excepting  Treleatius,  Sohnius,  or  Amesius,  which  are  the  best. 

^  The  nature  of  things  convinced  me  that  as  physics  are  pre- 
supposed in  ethics,  and  that  morality  is  but  the  ordering  of  the 
rational  nature  and  its  actions ;  so  that  part  of  physics  and 
metaphysics,  which  opens  the  nature  of  man  and  of  God, 
who  are  the  parties  contracting,  and  the  great  subjects  of  theo- 
logy and  morality,  is  more  nearly  pertinent  to  a  method  of 
theology,  and  should  have  a  larger  place  in  it  than  is  commonly 
thought  of  and  given  to  it.  Yet  I  know  how  uncouth  it  would 
seem,  to  put  so  much  of  these  doctrines  into  a  body  of  di- 
vinity; but  the  three  first  chapters  of  Genesis  assured  me  that 
it  was  the  Scripture  method.  When  I  had  drawn  up  one 
scheme  of  the  creation,  and  sent  it  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  Hale, 
because  of  our  often  communications  on  such  subjects ;  and 
being  now  banished  from  his  neighbourhood  and  the  country 
where  he  lived,  he  received  it  with  so  great  approbation,  and 
importuned  me  so  by  letters  to  go  on  with  that  work,  and 
not  to  fear  being  too  much  on  philosophy,'  as  added  some- 
what to  my  inclinations  and  resolutions,  llirough  the  great 
mercy  of  God,  in  my  retirement  at  Totteridge,  in  a  troublesome, 
smoky,  suffocating  room,  in  the  midst  of  daily  pains  of  the 
sciatica,  and  many  worse,  I  set  upon  and  finished  all  the 
schemes,  and  half  the  elucidations,  in  the  end  of  the  year  1669 
and  the  beginning  of  1670;  which  cost  me  harder  studies  than 
any  thing  that  ever  I  had  before  attempted."  ° 

In  a  subsequent  part  of  his  ^  Life '  he  speaks  of  the  expense 
which  this  work  put  him  to,  and  of  his  disappointment  in  regard  to 
its  sale.  ''I1ie  times  were  so  bad  for  selling  books,  that  I  was  fain 
to  be  myself  at  the  charge  of  printing  my  'Methodus  Theologiae,' 
Some  friends  contributed  about  eighty  pounds  towards  it;  it 

»  Uief  part  uu  pp.  69, 70. 
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cost  me  one  wny  or  other  about  five  hundred  pounds ;  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  which  I  received  from  those  Noncon- 
formists that  bought  them.  The  contrary  party  set  themselves 
to  hinder  the  sale  of  it,  because  it  was  mine,  though  else  the 
doctrine  of  it,  being  half  philosophical,  and  half  conciliatory, 
would  have  pleased  the  learned  part  of  them.  But  most  lay  it  by 
as  too  hard  for  them,  or  as  over  scholastical  and  exact.  I  wrote 
it  and  my  English  '  Christian  Directory,'  to  make  up  one  com- 
plete body  of  theology ;  the  Latin  one  the  theory,  and  the 
English  one  the  practical  part.  And  the  Utter  is  commonly 
accepted  because  less  difficult."  ^ 

This  immense  work,  which  occupied  Baxter's  mind  so  mueh 
during  so  many  years,  is  divided  into  three  parts.  In  the  first 
he  treats  of  the  nature  of  things,  in  the  second  of  the  holy 
Scriptures,  and  in  the  third  of  the  whole  administration  and 
practice  of  religion ;  in  other  words,  the  theory  of  natural  re- 
ligion, revealed  religion,  and  the  practical  nature  and  design  of 
religion.  Or,  taking  another  view  of  his  plan,  he  treats  of 
the  kingdom  of  nature  ;  the  kingdom  of  grace,  under  the  Mosaic 
economy  i  the  kingdom  of  grace  under  the  Gospel ;  and  the 
kingdom  of  glory.  He  discusses,  with  great  minuteness  and  at 
great  length,  the  being  and  attributes  of  God ;  the  constitution 
of  the  universe ;  the  character  and  condition  of  man  both  before 
and  after  the  fall  $  the  moral  administration  of  God  under  the 
law ;  the  mediatorial  or  evangelical  system  in  all  its  branches^ 
including  the  person  and  work  of  Christ,  the  doctrines,  ordi- 
nances, and  precepts,  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  future  state  of  re- 
wards and  punishments.  To  give  even  a  faint  outline  of  the 
innumerable  discussions  and  definitions  contained  in  the  work| 
is  impossible;  what  precedes  will  afford  however  some  ideaof  iti 

He  seems  to  have  been  partial  to  tracing  a  kind  of  trinity  in 
unity  in  all  things.  A  trinity  of  persons  in  the  Godhead^  the 
Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Spirit ;  a  trinity  of  principles  in 
man,  which  he  calls  power,  intellect,  and  will  $  corresponding 
imperfectly  with  three  principles  in  the  nature  of  God — life, 
intellect,  and  will.  He  finds  three  kingdoms,  or  dispensations, 
nature,  grace,  and  glory ;  in  nature  he  finds  three  principles, 
light,  heat,  and  motion  ;  in  the  economy  of  grace  he  finds  the 
Father  governing,  the  Son  saving,  the  Holy  Spirit  sanctifying ; 
and  God  accomplishing  all  his  designs  of  mercy  in  us  by  three 
principles,  faith,  hope,  and  love. 

*  lifei  p«it  iii.  p,  191. 
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fa  tbe  reilresetitation  and  working  of  this  trinitarian  scheme 
ef  philosbphy,  metaphysics^  and  mok-als,  Baxter  has  displayed 
considerable  ingenuity  and  vast  labour.  Many  of  his  schemes 
or  tables  are  formed  with  great  care,  and  present  some  happy 
and  usefiil  arrangements  and  combinations.  There  is  much^ 
however,  of  what  is  fanciful  and  hypothetical  in  his  system,  and^ 
taken  as  a  whole^  it  is  more  calculated  to  amuse  as  a  curious 
speculation  or  effort  of  genius,  than  to  answer  any  important 
practical  purpose*  The  work  shows  that  the  author  is  entitled  to 
rank  high  among  the  metaphysico-theological  writers  of  the 
period.  I  am^  therefore,  surprised  that  Mr.  Morell  has  entirely* 
omitted  him  in  his  very  useful  work  on  *  The  Elements  of  the 
History  of  Philosophy  and  Science.'  Whatever  may  be  thought 
of  his  opinions,  Baxter,  in  point  of  genius,  as  a  metaphysician,  is 
not  unworthy  of  a  place  on  the  same  roll  with  Cudworth^  And 
Leibnitz,  and  Clarke ;  and  is  unquestionably  superior  to  Bram^ 
hall'  and  Tenison^  Wilkins,  Cumberland,  and  More. 

As  Baxter  wrote  occasionally  some  Latin  verse,  as  well  as 
English  poetry,  I  shall  close  the  account  of  this  proof  of  his  stu- 
pendous industry  by  quoting  the  lines  with  which  he  concludes  it. 

**  Munde  duldse  vale :  mihl  vera  paleUra  fuisti ': 

Peracitur  cursas :  certa  corona  manet. 
Vita  fu^x  cessat :  Prsfttant  aeteroa  caducis  t 

Menfi  sHperos  visit:  pulvere  pulvis  erit. 
'      Etcipe  Chrlste  tuum  :  tibivixi:  errata  remitte: 

Spa  tibi  commif  sum  perfice  Christe  tuum. 
Tu  mortis  mon :  vitve  ta  vita  perennis  : 

Gloria  nostra  tua  est  fc^oria,  lumen,  amor. 
Non  loca,  non  ccetus,  nun  hioc  sperata  videotur. 

Optimuti  OmnividenSf  Maaimus  ilia  videt"  f 

*  I  have  observed,  since  writing  the  preceding  account  of  tbe  '  Metbodus,' 
In  a  calalogae  of  his  works,  published  at  tbe  end  of  bis  own  edition  of  his 
'CouBS^  to  Young  Men,'  in  1682|  a  short  analysis  of  this  ponderous  work^ 
evidently  written  bv  himself.  *Mt  consists,"  he  says,  **  of  seventy-three 
tables,  or  methodical  schemes,  pretending  to  a  juster  methodizing  of  Christian 
verities^  according  to  the  matter  and  Scripture,  than  is  yet  extant ;  furnishing 
■laD  with  necessary  distinctions  on  every  subject  {  showing  that  trinity  In 
unity  is  imprinted  on  the  whole  creation,  and  trichotomiaing  is  the  just  distri- 
bution in  naturals  and  morals.  The  first  part  of  the  kingdom  of  nature;  the 
second  of  the  kingdom  of  grace  berore  Christ's  incarnation  ;  the  third  of  the 
kingikim  of  grace  and  tbe  Spirit,  since  tbe  incarnation  ;  the  fourth  of  the 
kingdom  of  glory^  All  in  one  political  method,  in  the  efficience,  constitution^ 
and  administration,  namely,  legislation,  judgment,  and  execution.  The  first 
part  mostly  philosophical,  with  a  full  scheme  of  philosophy  or  ontology.  Tlie 
dDctrise  de  amima  most  largely;  with  above  two  hundred  select  disputations ; 
prolix  ones  on  the  trinity^  predetermination,  the  faculties  of  the  soul,  original 
sin,  and  a  multitude  of  controversies  briefly  decided."  Had  Baxter  lived  in 
tbe  days  of  the  schooliheni  he  would  have  been  the  Thomas  Aquinas,  or  Duns 
Sootosj  of  thspariiMU 
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.  The  last  work  of  Baxter  in  this  department,  which  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  notice,  was  published  only  a  short  time  I>efore  his 
death,  and  bears  a  most  appropriate  title  for  the  conclusion  of 
our  account  of  his  doctrinal  views :  ^  An  End  of  Doctrinal 
Controversies,  which  have  lately  troubled  the  Churches,  by  re* 
conciling  Explication  without  much  Disputing/  1691.  8vo. 

In  his  preface  he  gives  a  most  characteristic  account  of  his 
reasons  for.  engaging  so  much  in  controversy,  and  of  his  object 
in  this  book  in  particular.  ^'  Wars,"  he  says,  '^are  most  dreaded 
and  hated  by  the  country  where  they  are ;  but  not  so  much  by 
the  soldiers^  who  by  them  seek  their  prey  and  glory,  as  by  the 
suffering  inhabitants  that  lose  thereby  their  property  and  peace, 
who  yet  are  forced,  or  drawn  to  be  siders,  lest  they  su£fer  for 
neutrality. 

^'  Religious  (irreligious)  wars  are  of  no  less  dismal  conse- 
quence, being  about  God  himself,  his  will,  and  word ;  and  that 
which  mor^  nearly  toucheth  our  souls  and  everlasting  state, 
than  our  houses  and  worldly  welfare  do.  Yet  because  men 
are  more  sensible  of  their  corporal  than  their  spiritual  concerns, 
these  dogmatical  wars  are  far  less  feared,  and  too  commonly 
made  the  study  and  delight,  not  only  of  the  military  clergy,  but 
also  of  the  seduced  and  sequacious  laity :  though  those  who 
have  the  wisdom  from  above,  which  is  pure  and  peaceable,  con- 
dole the  churQh*s  calamity  hereby ;  knowing  that  envy  and 
strife,  the  earthly,  sensual,  and  devilish  wisdom,  cause  confusion 
and  every  evil  work.  It  is  a  heinous  aggravation,  that  the 
militants,  being  men  consecrated  to  love  and  peace,  profanely 
father  their  mischiefs  upon  God,  and  do  all  as  for  religion  and 
jthe  cliurch.  Having  these  four-and-forty  years,  at  least,  been 
deeply  sensible  of  this  sin,  danger,  and  misery  of  Christians,  I 
have  preached  much  and  written  more  against  it ;  to  confute 
those  extremes  which  cause  divisions,  and  to  reconcile  those 
that  think  they  differ  where  they  do  not;  sometimes,  also,  using 
importunate  petitions  and  pleas  for  peace,  to  those  that  have 
power  to  give  it  or  promote  it,  and  that  use  either  word  or 
sword  against  it.  And  with  the  sons  of  peace  it  hath  not  been 
in  vain ;  hue  with  those  that  are  engaged  in  faction  and  mali- 
cious strife,  I  am  proclaimed  to  be  the  militant  enemy  of  con- 
cord, for  persuading  them  to  concord  ;  and  writing  many  books 
for  peace  and  love,  is  taken  for  writing  them  against  these. 
Controversies  I  have  written  of  but  only  to  end  them,  and  not  to 
make  them;  and  who  can  reconcile  them  that  never  mentioneth 
them,  or  arbitrate  in  a  cause  unheard  and  not  opened  ? 
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'^  But,  readers^  I  must  tell  you  that  my  title,  ^  An  End  of  Doc-i 
trinal  Controversies/  is  not  intended  as  prognostic,  but  as  di- 
dactical and  directive,  I  am  far  from  expecting  an  end  of  con- 
troversies, while  consecrated  ignorance  is  by  worldly  interest, 
faction,  and  malice,  mixed  with  pride  sublimated  to  an  envious 
zeal;  and  hath  set  up  a  trade  of  slandering  all  those  that  are 
true  peacemakers,  not  concurring  with  them  to  destroy  it,  on 
pretence  of  defending,  by  their  unpeaceable,  pernicious  terms. 
He  that  will  now  be  taken  for  a  peacemaker,  must  be  content 
to  be  so  called  by  a  few,  even  by  the  sect  that  he  chooseth  to 
please,  and  be  contrarily  judged  of  by  all  the  rest.  And  this 
satisfieth  some,  because  their  faction  seemeth  better  than 
others,  be  they  ever  so  few ;  and  others  because  their  faction  is 
great,  or  rich,  or  uppermost,  how  noxious  and  unpeaceable 
soever."  « 

The  conclusion  of  the  preface  is  worthy  of  the  writer,  and  in 
his  best  style.  ^'The  glorious  light  will  soon  end  all  our  con- 
troversies, and  reconcile  those  who  by  unfeigned  faith  and  love 
are  united  in  the  Prince  of  Peace,  or  Head,  by  love  dwelling  in 
God  and  God  in  them.  But  false-hearted,  malignant,  carnal 
worldlings,  that  live  in  the  fire  of  wrath  and  strife,  will  find,  so 
dying,  the  woful  maturity  of  their  enmity  to  holy  unity,  love, 
and  peace  ;  and  that  the  causeless  shutting  the  true  servants  of 
Christ  out  of  their  churches,  which  should  be  the  porch  of 
heaven,  is  the  way  to  be  themselves  shut  out  of  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem.  If  those  that  have  long  reproached  me  as  unfit  to  be 
in  their  church,  and  said  Exnno  disce  omnes,  with  their  leader, 
find  any  unsound  or  unprofitable  doctrine  here,  I  shall  take  it 
for  a  great  favour  to  be  confuted,  even  for  the  good  of  others 
excluded  with  me,  when  I  am  dead." 

This  work  does  not  contain  much  that  is  new  or  original.  It 
consists  of  twenty-five  chapters  on  most  of  the  topics  on  which 
he  had  treated  often  and  largely  before;  particularly  on  the 
points  embraced  in  the  Arminian  and  Calvinistic  controversy. 
The  divine  decrees,  election  and  reprobation ;  natural  power  and 
iree-will,  original  sin,  universal  grace,  and  redemption ;  justifi- 
cation and  faith ;  good  works,  merit,  assurance,  perseverance, 
&c.,  all  come  under  his  review;  and  on  these  and  their  collateral 
subjects  he  may  be  considered  as  delivering  his  last  thoughts. 

Having  come  literally-  to  the  end  of  Baxter's  doctrinal  writ- 

H  Prerace. 
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ing^  Ihift  18  perhaps  the  most  appropriate  piabe  for  stating  what 
appears  to  have  been  his  sentiments  on  the  great  leading  points 
which  have  long  been  controverted  among  Christians.  The 
task  is  far  from  being  an  easy  one,  and  I  doubt  whether  I  shall 
be  able  satisfactorily  to  perform  it.  Its  difl&enlty  arises  from  the 
multitude  of  Baxter's  controversial  writings,  from  the  innumer- 
able distinctions  with  which  they  are  filled,  and  from  the  extended 
and  diversified  explanations  that  he  gives  of  every  term  and 
phrase  which  he  employs.  His  conscientiousness,  his  fear  of 
being  misunderstood,  his  anxiety  to  render  every  thing  clear 
and  unambiguous,  his  wish  to  reconcile  opposite  and  confiieting 
sentiments,  and  to  humble  the  pride  of  contentious  parties,  by 
pointing  out  the  errors  to  which  their  respective  systems  were 
liable ;  all  tend  to  confound  and  to  bewilder  the  reader  of  hts 
controversial  works,  and  to  involve  his  real  sentiments  in  eoa* 
siderable  obscurity.  Possessed  of  a  mibd  uncommonly  pene- 
trating, he  yet  seems  not  to  have  had  the  faculty  of  compressing 
within  narrow  limits,  his  own  views,  or  the  accounts  he  was 
disposed  to  give  of  the  'views  of  others.  When  we  expect  he 
is  about  to  state  in  a  few  words  the  sum  of  his  belief^  he  files  off 
as  it  were  at  a  tangent  In  pursuit  of  some  adversary  whom  he 
has  started,  or  proceeds  to  obviate  some  false  eonstruotioa 
which  has  been  put,  or  which  may  be  put  on  what  he  is  going 
to  say.  He  either  never  returns  to  the  subject,  or  when  he 
does  return,  it  is  liut  to  make  another  flight  from  it,  and  to 
leave  us  as  before. 

All  this  arose,  not  from  any  indisposition  to  be  explicit  i  far 
no  man  was  more  disposed  to  give  a  full  and  candid  exposition 
erf  all  he  thought,  and  felt,  and  did ;  but  from  the  peculiar 
character  of  his  mind.  When,  for  instance^  he  proposes  te 
give  an  account  of  faith,  election,  grace,  perseverance,  instead 
of  giving  a  clear  definition  of  the  terms,  and  showing  how 
their  various  senses  may  be  accounted  for  from  eonventinnal 
usage,  consistentiy  witli  the  original  and  primary  idea,  he 
proceeds  at  once  to  discuss  the  various  meanings  of  such 
words  as  they  are  commonly  used,  the  ambiguities  which  belong 
to  them,  and  the  uncertainty  of  their  signification,  till  we  advert 
to  the  circumstances  in  which  they  occur.  Hence,  instead  of 
saying  'at  once  how  he  used  such  terms  in  his  own  writings,  he 
tells  us  of  many  kinds  of  faith,  various  acts  of  grace,  and 
different  species  of  election,  perseverance,  &c  He  is  perpetually 
distinguishing  things  into  physicid  and  moral,  real  and  nominal. 
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material  and  formal.  However  importaot  these  distioetiohs 
are^  they  often  render  his  writings  tiresome  to  the  reader^  and 
his  reasonings  more  frequently  perplexing  than  satisfactory. 

Baxter  is  generally  understood  to  have  pursued  a  middle 
course  between  Calvinism  and  Arminianism.  That  he  tried  to 
hold  and  to  adjust  the  balance  between  the  two  parties,  and  that 
be  was  most  anxious  to  reconcile  them,  are  very  certain.  But  it 
seems  scarcelv  less  evident,  that  he  was  much  more  a  Galviuist 
than  he  was  an  Arminian.  His  declared  approbation  of  the 
Assembly's  Confession,  and  of  the  Synod  of  Dort's  decisions^  with 
trifling  exceptions,  are,  I  think,  decisive  on  this  point :  while  the 
general  train  of  his  writing,  when  he  loses  sight  of  controversy, 
is  much  more  allied  to  the  system  of  the  Genevese  Reformeri 
than  to  that  of  the  Dutch  Remonstrants. 

While  this  seems  to  me  very  apparent,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged^ that  if  eertain  views,  v^hich  have  often  been  given  of 
Calvinism^  are  necessary  to  constitute  a  Calvinist,  Richard  Bax-r 
ter  was  no  believer  in  that  creed.  But  an  individual  may  hold 
the  great  leading  outline  of  a  particular  system,  without  being 
expected  to  defend  every  dogma  or  iota  in  the  writings  of  its 
founder.  If  this  be  implied  in  the  profession  of  adherence  to  a 
common  name,  I  doubt  whether  there  is  a  Calvinist  or  an  Armi* 
man  in  the  world. 

Baxter,  if  1  may  collect  his  sentiments  from  a  general 
knowledge  of  his  writings,  rather  than  from  particular  passages 
and  statements,  held  that  there  is  a  portion  of  common  grace 
bestowed  on  all,  which,  if  rightly  improved,  would  lead  to  most 
important  and  salutary  results;  that  resistance  to  this  con- 
stitutes a  leading  part  of  man's  guilt :  yet  that  this  grace,  from 
the  indisposition  of  man,  is  not  productive  of  saving  effects,  uti* 
less  there  is  added  to  it  a  portion  of  special  grace,  which  never 
fiiils  to  accomplish  its  design — the  salvation  of  the  individual 
en  whom  it  is  bestowed. 

'^  As  there  is  a  common  grace,'*  he  says,  '<  actually  extended 
to  mankind,  (that  is,  common  mercies  contrary  to  their  merit,) 
BO  there  is  such  a  thing  as  sufficient  grace,  in  mo  ffenerCy  which 
is  not  effectual.  By  i^ijffideni  grace  here,  I  mean  such,  without 
which  man's  will  cawnoP,  and  with  which  it  can  perform,  the 
commanded  act  toward  which  it  is  moved,  when  yet  it  doth 
not  perform  it.'  In  answer  to  the  question,  ^'  Whether  any  men 
in  the  world  have  grace  sufficient  to  repent  and  believe  savingly 

i  r  End  of  Conuorenies,  p.  163. 
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who  do  not  ?*'  he  says,  after  telling  us  that  he  knows  nothing 
about  the  matter,  ^'  but  that  if  we  may  conjecture  upon  proba- 
bilities, it  seemeth  most  likely,  that  there  is  such  a  sufficient 
grace,  or  power,  to  repent  and  believe  savingly  in  some  that  use 
it  not,  but  perish/'     This  seems  to  me  very  inexplicable. 

He  believed  in  election,  but  not  that  reprobation  is  its  coun* 
terpart,  as  it  is  too  commonly  represented.  In  the  following 
passage  he  seems  to  express  this  sentiment  very  fairly :  '^  By  all 
this  it  appeareth  that  election  and  reprobation  go  not  paripas^ 
su,  or  are  not  equally  ascribed  to  God ;  for  in  election,  God  is 
the  cause  of  the  means  of  salvation  by  his  grace,  and  of  all  that 
truly  tendeth  to  procure  it.  But  on  the  other  side,  God  is  no 
cause  of  any  sin  which  is  the  means  and  merit  of  damnation ; 
nor  the  cause  of  damnation,  but  on  the  supposition  of  man's  sin. 
So  that  sin  is  foreseen  in  the  person  decreed  to  damnation,  but 
not  caused,  seeing  the  decree  must  be  denominated  from  the 
effect  and  object.  But  in  election,  God  decreeth  to  give  us  his 
grace,  and  be  the  chief  cause  of  all  our 'holiness;  and  doth  not 
elect  us  to  salvation  on  foresight  that  we  will  do  his  will,  or  be 
sanctified  by  ourselves  without  him.''  * 

He  was  accused  as  holding  some  very  erroneous  and  danger* 
ous  notions,  respecting  the  work  of  Christ,  It  was  chiefly 
in  reference  to  the  Antinomian  controversy,  that  these  charges 
were  brought.  But  Dr.  Stillingfleet,  in  his  work  on  the 
'  Satisfaction  of  Christ,'  fully  vindicates  him  from  all  those 
charges  which  insinuated  that  his  sentiments  were  allied  to  So* 
cinianism.  After  quoting  various  passages  from  Baxter's  writ-* 
ings,  which  had  been  found  fault  with,  and  showing  the  sense 
which  they  must  bear  to  be  consistent  with  his  sentiments  else* 
where  clearly  expressed,  Stillingfleet  justly  remarks  on  him : 
^'  Some  liberty  must  be  allowed  to  metaphysical  heads  to 
show  their  skill  in  distinctions,  above  other  men ;  and  some- 
times when  there  is  no  cause  for  them.  But  we  must  not  pre* 
sently  charge  men  with  heresy,  for  new-invented  distinctions ; 
wherein  they  may  be  allowed  to  please  themselves,  so  th^  do 
not  cumber  the  faith  with  them ;  nor  be  too  sharp  upon  their 
brethren  for  not  apprehending  the  use  of  them."  ^  So  far  were 
matters  carried  on  this  subject,  by  some  of  the  keen  supporters 
of  the  high  Calvinistic  view  of  the  satisfaction  of  Christ,  that 
after  his  death,  some  friend  published,  ^  A  Plea  for  the  late  Mr, 
Baxter,  and  those  that  speak  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ  as  he 

•  End  of  Controverslet,  p.  44*  *  Part  ii.  p.  159. 
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does,  in  answer  to  Mr,  Lobb's  insinuated  charge  against  them, 
in  his  late  appeal  to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester  [Stillingfleet] 
and  Dr,  Edwards/     London,  1 702. 

On  the  subject  of  redemption,  it  is  evident  that  he  believed  it 
to  be,  in  a  certain  sense,  general  or  universal ;  that  Christ  so  died 
for  all  men,  as  to  secure  for  them  a  certain  portion  of  benefit. 
This  view  of  his  death  he  regarded  as  the  ground  of  the  general 
invitations  of  the  Gospel,  and  of  God's  treatment  of  those  who 
reject  it.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  he  also  believed  in  what 
may  be  called  a  decretive  speciality  of  the  death  of  Christ. 
^  When  we  speak  of  Christ's  death,''  he  says,  ^^  as  a  sacrifice  . 
for  the  sins  of  all  the  world,  we  mean  no  more  but  that  esse 
eogfdto  ei  voUtOy  the  undertaking  was  so  far  for  all,  as  that  all 
should  have  the  conditional  promise,  or  gift  of  life,  by  the  merits 
of  iL"  ^  On  the  other  point  he  thus  expresses  himself :  *^  He 
whose  sufferings  were  primarily  satisfaction  for  sin,  were  se- 
condarily  meritorious  of  the  means  to  bring  men  to  the  intended 
end ;  that  is,  of  the  word  and  Spirit,  by  which  Christ  causeth 
sinners  to  believe :  so  that  faith  is  a  fruit  of  the  death  of  Christ 
in  a  remote  or  secondary  sense."  '  '^  Christ  died  for  all,  but 
not  for  all  alike  or  equally ;  that  is,  he  intended  good  to  all, 
but  not  an  equal  good,  with  an  equal  intention."  ^ 

The  following  statement  of  his  sentiments  on  the  subject  of 
justifying  faith,  though  it  employs  a  redundancy  of  language, 
will  not  be  objected  to  by  many :  *'  Justifying  faith  is  not  the 
reception  of  the  knowledge  or  sense  of  our  former  justification, 
nor  the  belief  that  our  sins  were  before  actually  pardoned,  or 
that  they  are  so ;  but  it  is  the  true  belief  of  the  Gospel,  and 
the  sincere  acceptance  of  Christ  as  he  is  offered  therein.  That 
is,  of  Christ  as  Christ— as  the  Son  of  God,  that  hath  given  him- 
self a  sacrifice  for  sin,  and  offereth  himself  to  me  to  be  my  Sa- 
viour from  the  guilt  and  power  of  siu,  and  eternal  damnation ; 
and  to  give  me  eternal  glory^  and  to  be  my  Teacher,  and  my 
King  in  ruling  me,  in  order  thereto.  Men  are  not  called  to  be- 
lieve that  they  are  justified,  but  to  believe  for  justification."  * 

«  Catholic  Theology,  part  Hi.  p.  67.  *  Ibid.  p.  69. 

y  End  of  Controv*  p.  160.  Baxter  was  as  much  a  Calvinist  on  the  subject 
of  Uie  extent  of  the  atonement,  as  the  late  Rev.  Andrew  Fuller ;  aud  may  be 
regarded  as  distinguished  frum  the  other  Calvioists  of  his  timci  as  Fuller  was 
distingaished  from  Abraham  Booth.  Of  the  controversy  between  Owen  and 
Baxter,  respecting  the  death  of  Christ,  an  account  will  be  found  in  the  Me* 
motrs  of  Owen.  The  works  of  Booth  and  FuUerj  on  the  same  subject,  art 
wortii  consulting. 

of  Faith,  p«  166. 
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His  views  on  the  subject  of  the  perseverance  of  the  saints, 
have  been  noticed  and  stated  already.  While  it  appears  that 
he  would  not  have  expressed  himself  so  confidently  on  this  sub- 
ject as  on  some  others,  and  did  not  rank  it  among  truths  of  the 
first  importance,  he  held  substantially  the  Calvinistic  view  of  it* 

On  the  freedom  of  the  will,  he  has  generally  been  considered 
as  holding  what  may  he  called  liberal  views,  inclining  more  to 
liberty  than  to  necessity.  But  I  apprehend  this  was  more  in 
appearance  than  reality*  In  the  following  passages  from  his 
*  Catholic  Theology/  he  expresses  sentiments  in  the  fullest  ac- 
cordance with  -the  strictest  views  of  Calvinistic  theology  on  Shis 
subject.  They  may  be  considered  as  giving  the  substance  of 
his  opinions  on  the  whole  controversy;  so  that  i  shall  not 
trouble  the  reader  with  any  more  extracts. 

^*  As  all  being  is  originally  from  God,  so  there  is  a  continued 
divine  causation  of  creatures,  without  which  they  would  all 
cease,  or  be  annihilated ;  which  some  call  a  continued  creation, 
and  some  an  emanation,  and  some  a  continued  action,  or  ope- 
ration, ad  rerum  esse.  It  is  an  intolerable  error  to  hold,  that 
God  hath  made  the  world,  or  any  part  of  it,  self-suflEkient,  or 
independent  of  himself,  as  to  being,  action,  or  perfection.  We 
grant,  therefore,  that  all  the  world  is  so  far  united  to  God,  as 
to  depend  on  his  continued  causality ;  and  that  the  beams  do 
not  more  depend  on  the  sun,  or  light,  heat,  and  motion,  on  the 
sun  $  or  the  branches,  fruit,  and  leaves,  more  depend  on  the 
tree,  than  the  creation  on  God.  But  yet  these  are  not  parti 
of  God,  as  the  fruit  and  leaves  are  of  the  tree,  and  as  the 
beams  are  of  the  sun ;  but  they  are  creatures,  because  God's 
emanation  or  causation  is  creation,  causing  the  whole  being  of 
the  eflfect."* 

"  It  is  confessed  that  there  is  no  substance  beside  himself, 
which  God  is  not  the  maker  of;  nor  any  action  of  which  he  is 
not  the  first  Cause.  God  may  well  be  called  the  perfect  first 
Cause  of  human  actions,  in  that  he  giveth  man  all  his  natural 
faculties,  and  a  power  to  act  or  not  aet  at  this  time,  or  to 
choose  this  or  that,  and  as  the  fountain  of  nature,  and  life,  and 
motion,  doth  afford  his  influx  necessary  to  this  free  agency.  So 
that  whenever  any  act  b  done,  as  an  act  in  generic  God  is  the 
first  Cause  of  it ;  for  it  is  done  by  the  power  which  he  giveth 
and  eontinueth,  and  by  his  vital  influx,  and  there  is  no  power 
used  to  produce  it  which  is  not  given  by  God/'^ 

•  Catboli«  Theology,  part  iii  p.  1 13.  ^  IML  pan  i  p.  tt. 
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^*  I  eonclude  with  thta  repeated  professiotii  that  I  am  fully 
satisfied^  that  all  the  rest  of  the  controversiesy  about  grace  and 
nature,  predestination  and  redemption,  as  they  stand  between 
the  Synod  of  Dort  and  the  Arminians,  are  of  no  greater  mo« 
ment  than  I  have  often  expressed  in  this  book ;  and  that  the 
true  life  of  all  the  remaining  difficulties  is,  in  this  controversy 
between  the  defenders  of  necessary  predestination,  and  those  of 
free-will;  that  is,  not  what  free-will  sinners  have  left,  'but 
whether  ever  in  angels  or  innocent  man,  there  was  such  a  thing 
as  a  will,  that  can,  or  ever  did,  determine  itself  to  a  volition  or 
nolition  in  tpeeie  «iora/t,  without  the  predetermining,  efficient, 
necessitating  premonition  of  God  as  the  first  Cause/' ^ 

I  apprehend  that  I  have  now  pursued  the  doctrinal  senti* 
ments  of  Baxter  far  enough  for  the  satisfaction  or  gratification 
of  the  reader.  While  I  consider  him  to  \\9ye  held  sound  and 
scriptural  sentiments  on  all  important  subjects,  I  am  very  far 
from  thinking  that  he  always  expressed  himself  correctly  when 
discussing  them*  On  the  cmitrary,  his  language  is  frequently  am- 
Uguoua  or  obscure ;  in  many  instances  it  is  calculated  to  obstruct 
the  inquirer,  or  occasion  him  great  perplexity ;  and  not  seldom, 
it  is  so  grossly  incorrect,  as  to  require  to  be  most  liberally  con- 
strued in  connexion  with  his  well-known  general  sentiments,  to 
avoid  charging  him  with  opinions  subversive  of  the  grace  and 
^ory  of  the  Qospel. 

I  am  folly  aware  that  many  passages  might  be  selected  from 
his  controversial  writings,  of  a  very  different  tenor  from  those 
which  I  have  quoted }  and  that  it  might  be  easy  to  prove  Bax- 
ter a  heretic,  or  at  least  guilty  of  gross  self-contradiction,  by 
detaching  many  of  his  statements  from  the  connexion  in  which 
they  occur.  This,  however,  would  be  a  species  of  injustice, 
which,  though  common  enough  among  controversialists,  ought 
to  be  discountenanced  by  every  lover  of  truth.  Baxter  experi- 
enced much  of  this  treatment  while  he  lived ;  and  it  followed 
his  writings  long  after  their  author's  death.  The  most  perfect 
specimen  of  this  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  and  which  may 
be  reverted  to  as  a  storehouse  of  the  inconsistencies  of  Baxter, 
is  a  quarto  volume  with  the  following  title :  '  Baxterianism 
Barefaced ;  drawn  from  a  literal  Transcript  of  Mr.  Baxter^ 
and  the  Judgment  of  others  in  the  most  radical  Doctrines  of 

«  CatboUs  Thsology,  part  i.  p.  1  It. 
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• 

Faith,  compared  with  those  of  the  Orthodox,  both  Conformist 
and  Nonconformist/  &c.  By  Thomas  Edwards,  esq.  1699.^ 
This  Nimrod  among  heresy  hunters,  endeavours  to  crucify  Baxter 
between  the  Quakers  and  the  Roman  Catholics,  exhibiting  the 
doctrines  of  these  two  parties  in  every  page,  in  parallel  columns, 
and  Baxter  between  them.  Thus  endeavouring  to  produce  an 
impression  that  he  was  allied  in  sentiment  to  the  Popish  doctrine 
of  the  merit  of  good  works  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  mis- 
taken views  of  the  Quakers,  on  the  subject  of  divine  influence, 
on  the  other.  Curious  coincidences  do  occur ;  but  who  that 
knows  any  thing  of  the  real  sentiments  of  Baxter,  can  have  the 
least  idea  that  his  doctrinal  system  bears  any  resemblance  to 
either  of  those  parties  ?  , 

To  form  a  correct  judgment  of  Baxter's  sentiments,  we  must 
consult  his  practical  and  devotional  writings.  We  must  attend 
him,  not  when  sitting  in  the  critic's  chair,  or  occupying  the  con- 
troversial arena,  but  when  dealing  ivith  sinners,  or  conversing  as 
a  sinner  himself,  with  God*  His  eloquent  and  fervid  addresses 
to  men,  and  his  no  less  eloquent  and  burning  addresses  to  the 
throne  of  the  Most  High,  present  such  a  view  of  his  real  sen- 
timents, as  cannot  be  mistaken.  In  these  compositions,  he  is 
thinking  of  no  difficulties  in  his  theological  system,  or  in  the 
theological  systems  of  others ;  he  is  only  intent  on  presenting, 
in  the  most  simple  and  impressive  forms,  the  great  doctrines 
of  the  fall  and  corruption  of  our  nature,  the  fulness  and  freeness 
of  divine  grace,  and  the  necessity  of  faith  and  repentance.  The 
.love  of  God,  as  manifested  to  apostate  transgressors,  in  the 
gift  and  sacrifice  of  his  own  Son,  is  then  the  entire  theme  of  his 
discourse,  as  it  was  the  only  ground  of  his  own  hope.    Nothing 

^  I  know  notbiop  of  tbU  Edwards,  except  from  his  book.  He  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  the  high  Calvinists  of  the  time,  who  entered  very  deeply  into  the 
Crifipian  controversy.  He  tried  his  poetical,  as  well  as  hit  polemical ,  powers 
on  Baxter.  It  was  the  fashion  to  write  epitaphs  for  this  excellent  man  j  and 
the  following^  is  the  doggerel  slander  of  Thomas  Edwards,  esq. : — 

«  Baxter,  farewell !  Hen^diTs*  epitome, 
Rome*s  Vatican  and  conclave  fell  in  thee ; 
St.  Omer*s,  mourn  !  for  thy  disciples  will 
By  this  find  lesser  ^rist  come  to  thy  miU. 
To  say  no  more,  write  on  this  tomb,  Here  lies 
The  mirror  of  self  inconsistencies  : 
Or  rather  thus,  Papal  conformity 
Hid  under  Reformation  here  doth  lie.*'— -p.  223. 

•  This  he  interprets,  "  Rome's  Faith  ^"  literally, «  Old  Faith/' 
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of  conditional  justification^  of  terms  and  qualifications,  of  the 
merit  of  works,  or  the  limitations  of  the  divine  call,  is  then 
to  be  found.  All  is  represented  as  a  scheme  of  sovereign 
mercy,  reigning  through  righteousness,  and  dispensed  with  in- 
finite generosity  by  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord. 

All  his  own  experience  was  that  of  a  man  who  felt  himself 
to  be  a  chief  sinner,  saved  solely  by  the  mercy  of  God.  This 
iqapears  in  the  deep  humility  of  his  soul,  in  his  fervent  gratitude, 
in  his  holy  life,  and  in  his  happy,  though  humble,  state  of  mind, 
in  the  prospect  of  death.  There  was  nothing  of  metaphysics 
in  the  influence  of  Baxter's  religion,  however  much  of  it  be- 
longed to  the  manner  of  stating  his  sentiments.  His  views 
of  the  corruption  of  human  nature,  and  of  the  responsibility 
of  man,  led  him  to  dwell  much  on  these  topics,  and  to  urge 
them  powerfully  on  all  sinners.  To  salvation  as  the  cure  of 
sin,  he  attached  as  much  importance  as  to  salvation  considered 
as  deliverance  from  its  punishment.  Hence  he  cultivated  this 
curative  process  in  himself,  and  recommended  its  cultivation  to 
others.  He  could  find  happiness  only  in  likeness  to  God,  which 
constituted,  therefore,  his  constant  desire,  as  it  was  the  object  of 
his  most  earnest  recommendation. 

While  satisfied  that  among  Baxter's  sentiments,  no  important 
or  vital  error  will  be  found,  yet  in  the  style  and  method  in  which 
he  too  generally  advocated  or  defended  them,  there  is  much  to 
censure.  The  wrangling  and  disputatious  manner  in  which  he 
presented  many  of  his  views,  was  calculated  to  gehder  an  un- 
sanctified  state  of  mind  in  persons  who  either  abetted  or  opposed 
his  sentiments.  His  scholastic  and  metaphysical  style  of  ar- 
guing is  unbefitting  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel,  and  cannot  fail 
to  injure  it  wherever  such  is  employed.  It  not  only  savours  too 
much  of  the  spirit  of  the  schools,  and  the  philosophy  of  this 
world ;  but  places  the  truths  of  revelation  on  a  level  with  the 
rudiments  of  human  science. 

I  am  not  sure  whether  certain  effects  which  began  early  in 
the  last  century  to  appear  among  the  Presbyterian  part  of  the 
Nonconformists,  may  not  be  traced  in  some  degree  to  the  spe- 
culative and  argumentative  writings  of  Baxter.  His  influence 
over  this  class  of  his  brethren,  was  evidently  very  great.  He 
contributed  more  than  any  other  man  to  mitigate  the  harsh 
and  forbidding  aspect  which  the  Presbyterians  presented  dur- 
ing the  civil  wars  and  the  commonwealth.  This  was  well,  but 
he  did  not  stop  here.    He  was  inimical  to  all  the  existing 
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systems  of  doctrine  and  discipline  then  contended  for,  or  ever  be* 
fore  known  in  the  world )  while  he  did  not  present  any  precisely 
defined  system  as  his  own.  He  opposed  Calvinism;  he  opposed 
Arminianism ;  he  would  not  allow  himself  to  be  c6nsidered  an 
Episcopalian,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  word ;  he  de- 
nied that  he  was  a  Presbyterian,  and  scorned  to  be  thought  an 
Independent.  He  held  something  in  common  with  them  all,  and 
yet  he  was  somewhat  different  from  all.  He  contended  for  a 
system  more  general,  and  more  liberal  than  was  then  approved; 
and,  as  we  have  stated,  wished  to  place  a  variety  of  theolc^cal 
truths  on  grounds  belonging  rather  to  philosophy  or  meta- 
physics, than  to  revelation. 

On  himself,  this  species  of  latitudinarianism  produced  little 
injurious  ^ect,  but  I  fear  it  had  a  baneful  influence  on 
others.  The  rejection  of  all  human  authority  and  influence 
in  religion,  requires  to  be  balanced  by  a  very  strong  sense  of 
the  divine  authority,  to  prevent  its  generating  a  state  of 
mind  more  characterised  by  pride  of  intellect,  and  indepen- 
dence of  spirit,  than  by  the  humility  and  diffidence  which  are 
essential  features  in  the  Christian  character.  It  is  a  singular 
fact,  that  the  Presbyterians,  though  at  first  more  rigid  in  their 
doctrinal  views,  and  more  exclusive  in  their  spirit  and  system  of 
church 'government,  than  the  Independents,  became  before  the 
death  of  Baxter  the  more  liberal  party.  High  riews  began  to 
be  ascribed  by  them  to  their  now  moderate  bretlu'en  ;  and,  to 
avoid  the  charge  of  Antinomianism,  which  Baxter  was  too 
ready  to  prefer  against  such  as  differed  from  some  of  his  views, 
the  Presbyterians  seem  gradually  to  have  sunk  into  a  state  of  low 
XMMlerate  orthodoxy,  in  which  there  was  little  of  the  wamtfa 
or  vitality  of  evangelical  religion. 

In  fiiFtlier  iilustratiott  0[  the  influence  now  adverted  to,  it 
iirast  be  remarked,  diat  the  first  stage  in  that  process  of  dete- 
rioration  which  took  place  among  the  Presbyterian  dissenters, 
was  generally  characterised  by  die  term  Baxtertanism  :  a  word 
to  which  it  is  difficult  to  attach  a  definite  meaning,  it  denotes 
no  separate  sect  or  party,  but  rather  a  system  of  opinioos 
on  doctrinal  points,  vergmg  towards  Arminianism,  and  which 
ultimately  passed  to  Arianism  and  Socinianisra.  Even  div- 
ing Baxter's  cywn  life,  while  the  Presbyterians  taxed  the  Inde* 
pendents  with  Antinomianism,  the  latter  retorted  the  cfaacge 
of  Socinianism,  or  at  least  of  a  tendency  towards  it  in  some 
of  the  opinions  maintained  both  by  Baxter  and  others  of  that 
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party.  To  whatever  cause  it  is  to  be  attribatedj  it  is  a  melan- 
choly fact,  that  the  declension  which  began  even  at  this  early 
period  in  the  Presbyterian  body,  went  on  slowly  but  surely,  till 
from  the  most  fervid  orthodoxy^  it  finally  arrived  at  the  frigid 
zone  pf  Unitarianisni. 

I  wish  not  to  be  understood  as  stating,  that  Baxter  either  held 
any  opinions  of  this  description,  or  was  conscious  of  a  tend- 
ency in  bis  sentiments  towards  such  a  fearful  consummation  ; 
but,  that  there  was  an  injurious  tendency  in  his  manner  of  dis- 
cussing certain  important  subjects.  It  was  subtle,  and  full  of 
logomachy ;  it  tended  to  unsettle,  rather  than  to  fix  and  deter- 
mine ;  it  gendered  strife,  rather  than  godly  edifying.  It  is  not 
possible  to  study  such  books,  as  h^  ^  Methodu^,'  and  his  *  Ca- 
tholic Theology,'  without  experiencing,  that  we  are  brought  into 
a  different  region  from  apostolic  Christianity :  a  region  of  fierce 
debate  and  altercation  about  words,  ^d  names,  and  opinion^  ) 
iu  which  all  that  cati  be  said  for  error  is  largely  dwelt  upoo^ 
as  well  as  what  can  be  said  for  truth.  The  ambiguities  of  lan- 
guage, the  diversities  of  sects,  the  uncertainties  of  h^man  per- 
ception and  argument,  are  urged,  till  the  force  of  revealed  truth 
is  considerably  weakened,  and  confidence  in  our  own  judgment 
of  its  meaning  greatly  impaired.  Erroneous  language  is  main- 
tained to  be  capaUe  of  sound  meaning,  and  (he  most  scriptural 
phrases  to  be  susceptible  of  unscriptural  interpretation,  till  trudi 
and  error  almost  change  places,  and  the  mind  is  bewildered^ 
confounded,  and  paralysed. 

Into  this  mode  of  discussing  such  subjects,  was  dus  most  ex« 
cellent  man  led,  partly  by  the  natural  constitution  of  his  mind| 
which  has  often  been  adverted  to ;  partly  by  his  ardent  de- 
sire of  putting  an  end  to  the  divisions  of  die  Christian  worid^ 
and  producing  universal  concord  and  harmony.  He  failed  where 
success  was  impossible,  however  plausible  might  have  been  the 
means  which  he  employed.  He  understood  the  causes  pf  differ- 
ence and  contention  better  than  their  remedies ;  hence  the  mea- 
sures which  he  used,  frequently  aggravated  instead  of  curing  the 
disease.  His  controversial  writings,  it  is  said, ''were  never  answer- 
ed." To  answer  them  was  impracticable.  They  were  entrenched 
within  such  lines  of  words,  such  barriers  of  technicalities,  and 
such  interminable  series  of  distinctions,  that  any  approach  to  the 
main  subject  was  rendered  utterly  hopeless.  Baxter  was  clad  in  an 
impenetrable  coat  of  mail  of  his  own  framing,  which  not  only 
entirely  protected  its  wearer,  but  presented  innumerable  points, 
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that  rendered  grappling  with  him  exceedingly  dangerous  to  the 
assailant.  Conscious  of  his  own  integrity  and  safety,  and  not 
unconscious  of  his  giant  strength,  he  hurled  fearless  defiance  at 
all  adversaries,  and  quietly  waited  the  onset. 

Meanwhile  that  cause  which  he  had  so  much  at  heart,  lost 
rather  than  gained,  from  these  means  of  promoting  it.  Error 
was  not  overthrown  or  dislodged;  the  chief  difficulties  attaching 
to  certain  truths,  remained  where  they  had  ever  been  ;  for  the 
obscurity  hanging  over  the  divine  purposes  and  administra- 
tion, continued  as  profound  as  ever.  In  all  this  we  are  taught 
the  imbecility  of  man^  and  how  little  he  is  capable  of  achieving, 
even  with  the  best  intentions,  without  the  special  blessing  of 
God.  Man's  apparent  intelligence  and  wisdom  have  often  been 
considered  as  of  vast  importance  to  the  interests  of  truth  and 
of  heaven ;  but  have  nearly  as  often  as  they  have  been  thus 
regarded,  occasioned  disappointment  and  regret.  It  is  thus 
God  enforces  his  own  injunction ;  *^  Let  not  the  wise  man  glory 
in  his  wisdom ;  but  let  him  that  glorieth,  glory  in  the  Lord." 

While  a  portion  of  evil,  probably  resulted  from  Baxter's  mode 
of  conducting  controversy,  and  no  great  light  was  thrown  by 
him  on  some  of  the  dark  and  difficult  subjects  which  he  so 
keenly  discussed,  I  have  no  doubt  he  contributed  considerably 
to  produce  a  more  moderate  spirit  towards  each  other,  between 
Calvinists  and  Arminians,  than  had  long  prevailed.  Though  he 
satisfied  neither  party,  he  must  have  convinced  both,  that  great 
diffictilties  exist  on  the  subjects  in  debate,  if  pursued  beyond  a 
certain  length;  that  allowance  ought  to  be  made  by  each,  for  the 
weakness  or  prejudices  of  the  other ;  and  that  genuine  religion 
is  compatible  with  some  diversity  of  opinion  respecting  one  or 
all  of  the  five  points.  In  as  far  as  such  an  effect  has  arisen  from 
his  doctrinal  writings,  the  church  of  Christ  has  derived  benefit 
from  them.  If  my  opinion  may  be  expressed  at  the  end  of 
this  long  chapter  in  a  single  sentence,  I  would  says  Baxter 
was  probably  such  an  Arminian  as  Richard  Watson ;  and  as 
much  a  Calvinist  as  the  late  Dr.  Edward  Williams. 
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CHAPTER    III. 


WORKS   ON   CONVERSION. 

Introductory  Remarks — *  Treatise  of  CoDversion  '— •*  Call  to  the  Uncon- 
verted '— '  Now  or  Never ' — '  Directions  for  a  Sound  Conversion  '-^'  IMrec- 
tious  to  the  Converted '— '  Character  of  a  Sound  Christian  '—<  Mischiefs  of 
Self-i^orance  '—The  Countess  of  Balcarras — Controversy  with  Bishop 
Morlcy-*'  A  Saint  or  a  Brute '^Various  smaller  Treatises-— Concludiof^ 
Observations* 

The  class  of  books  to  which  this  chapter  is  devoted,  must  ever 
rank  high,  perhaps  I  should  say  highest,  among  the  works  of 
Baxter.  As  they  treat  of  the  most  important  subject  which  can 
occupy  the  attention  of  mankind  in  its  degenerate  state;  so 
they  discuss  that  subject  with  a  power  which  is  probably  un- 
equalled in  human  writings.  While  Baxter's  talents  were  adequate 
to  any  subject  to  which  they  might  be  directed,  the  conversion 
of  men  was  the  grand  object  to  which  he  devoted  them,  in  the 
fullest  extent  in  which  they  could  be  exercised.  Other  things 
he  might  resort  to  as  recreation,  or  submit  to  as  duty ;  this 
employment  constituted  his  sacred  delight.  His  whole  soul 
was  here  eminently  at  home ;  he  revels  and  luxuriates  in  it, 
exulting  in  the  privilege  of  calling  sinners  to  repentance,  and 
thus  promoting  the  glory  of  his  Lord  and  Master. 

In  this  department  of  writing,  I  am  not  aware  that  he  had 
properly  any  predecessor  in  the  English  language.  Among  the 
works  both  of  the  episcopal  and  puritan  divines,  many  excel- 
lent discourses  on  most  branches  of  Christian  faith  and  duty 
had  previously  appeared.  The  Puritans  excelled  especially  iu 
the  expository  and  didactic  departments  of  instruction ;  while 
many  Conformists  produced  very  able  treatises  on  the  several 
branches  of  theological  and  moral  truth.  But  by  no  one  nor  all 
of  them  was  produced  such  a  mass  of  pungent  and  powerful  ad- 
dresses to  the  consciences  of  ignorant,  ungodly,  and  thoughtless 
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CoDrernon  in  all  its  important  aspects, 
ntant  daims,  had  not  before  been  dis- 
ir  language ;  nor  had  any  man  previously 
58a  a  range  of  topics,  in  conjanction  with 
d  awakening  style  of  addressing  sinners, 
.ode  of  preaching,  requires  talents  and  pro- 
iry  kind.  There  must  be  a  combination  of 
e  and  ardent  piety,  with  a  correcti^ess  of 

«• ^  3  a  fervency  of  imagination  and  manner, 

which  are  rarely  found  in  one  individual.  Incorrect  notions  of 
the  boundless  grace  and  mercy  of  the  Gospel,  led  some  of  Bax- 
ter's predecessors  in  the  awakening  style  of  preaching,  to  deal  out 
the  unmitigated  thunders  of  the  Law.  These,  however,  will  roll 
in  the  ears  of  sinners  in  vain,  unless  mellowed  with  the  meek 
and  persuasive  allurements  of  the  Gospel.  Baxter  knew  how  to 
connect  them,  so  as  to  alarm  and  convince,  without  driving  to 
despair.  Taylor  could  describe  the  loathsomeness  and  guilt  of 
the  sinner,  and  the  certainty  as  well  as  awiulness  of  his  danger, 
with  an  exhaustlefts  and  withering  power  of  illustratkm.  He 
could  inculcate  penance  and  mortification  with  great  ibrce  of 
argument.  But  his  manner  partook  more  of  monkish  severity, 
— of  the  gloom  and  austerity  of  the  cloister — ^than  of  the  faith- 
fulness and  tenderness  of  Jesus  and  his  apostiest  Baxter's  seve- 
rity never  partakes  of  the  nature  of  misanthropy*  He  never 
seems  to  take  pleasure  in  woutading.  He  employs  die  knife 
with  an  unspAring  hand ;  but  that  hand  always  appears  to  be 
guided  by  a  tender,  sympathising  heart.  He  "denounces  sin 
in  language  of  tremendous  eneigy,  and  exposes  its  hideout 
nature  by  the  light  of  the  flftmes  of  hell  itself ;  but  it  is  to  urge 
the  sinner  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  eome^  and  to  lay  hold  on 
the  hope  set  before  him*  He  never  appears  as  the  minister  of 
divine  vengeance^  come  to  execute  wrath,  and  to  make  men 
miserable  before  the  time ;  but  as  an  angel  of  mercy,  brandish- 
ing a  flaming  sword  to  drive  men  to  the  tree  of  life* 

In  the  writings  of  Owen  and  Howe,  and  the  preachers  of  the 
same  school,  doctrinal  discussion,  and  elaborate  ailment  tA 
support  and  illustration  of  Gospel  truths^  are  imnre  prominent 
than  their  addresses  to  sinners.  This,  perhaps^  may  be  a^* 
counted  for,  by  the  different  circumstances  of  the  people  whom 
they  addressed.  Their  congregations  consisted  chiefly  of  a  se* 
lect  company  of  believers,  or  of  those  who  made  a  aediUe  pro- 
fession of  the  Gospel.    Hence  their  discourses  were  chiefly  em- 
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ployed  in  instructing  and  building  up.  Baxter's  hearers  in 
Kidderminster,  where  most  of  his  works  of  this  class  were  pro- 
duced, were  of  a  different  description ;  a  large  mass  of  ignorant, 
wicked  persons,  chiefly  in  the  lower  walks  of  life.  When  he 
entered  on  his  labours  among  them,  there  was  scarcely  a  ves- 
tige of  religion  in  the  place.  He  studied  the  best  methods  of 
gaining  their  attention,  and  of  rousing  them  to  repentance  and 
reformation.  How  admirably  he  succeeded  is  evident,  both 
from  the  discourses  which  he  produced,  and  the  effects  which 
resulted  from  them.  The  character  of  his  early  preaching  re«- . 
mained,  as  is  generally  the  case,  to  the  last.  The  Christian 
minister  who  has  this  kind  of  work  to  do  (and  what  Christian 
minister  has  it  not  to  do  more  or  less  ?)  would  therefore  do 
well,  to  study  this  portion  of  Baxter's  writings. 

To  excel  in  this  kind  of  preaching,  he  was  eminently  qualified. 
He  possessed  an  untiring  capability  of  application ;  an  uncom- 
mon degree  of  acuteness  and  nicety  of  discernment ;  a  profound 
knowledge  of  the  depths  of  iniquity  belonging  to  the  human 
heart;  a  fearless  fidelity  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty ;  a  constant 
sense  of  the  divine  presence  on  his  mind,  along  with  an  im- 
pression, which  seems  never  to  have  left  him,  that  death  was . 
just  at  band* 

**  He  preach 'd,  as  never  sure  to  preach  a^n^  i 

And  as  a  dying  man  to  dying  men  !" •  ^ 

He  was  gifted  with  exhaustless  powers  of  expression,  and  an  \ 
exuberance  of  imagination  which  supplied  unfailing  stores  of  \ 
language  and  illustration.    He  had  also  a  soft,  flexible,  melo- 
dious voice ;  a  tenderness,  pathos,  and  solemnity  of  manner, 
which  clothed  all  he  said  with  dignity  and  love. 

With  such  qualifications,  presenting  themselves  even  on  the 
very  surface  of  those  discourses  by  which  his  popularity  is  still 
maintained,  it  is  not  surprising  that,  like  some  distinguished 
men  in  other  professions,  he  carried  those  labours  in  which  he 
had  no  prototype,  to  a  perfection  which  has  never  been  excelled. 
It  might  be  easy  to  produce  specimens,  both  from  Baxter's 
time  and  since,  of  greater  profundity  of  thought,  and  greater 
originality  of  conception ;  of  more  refinement  of  language,— 
though  his  language  is  often  peculiarly  happy ;  of  more  accu- 
racy of  argument  and  statement  3  of  detached  passages  more 
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tremendous  or  more  touching,  than  any  occurring  in  Baxter's 
writings  on  Conversion  :  but  we  have  nothing  that  will  adroit 
of  comparison  with  them  as  a  whole— nothing  so  pointed — so 
awful — and  yet  so  full  of  tenderness  and  compassion. 

It  is  to  this  preaching  we  must  chiefly  look  as  the  means  of 
those  amazing  eflfects  which,  under  divine  influence,  were  pro- 
duced at  Kidderminster,  while  Baxter  laboured  there.  We  have 
no  account  of  any  remarkable  outpouring  of  the  Spirit,— of  any 
thing  corresponding  with  what  is  called,  in  America,  a  revival,— 
during  the  period  of  Baxter's  residence  in  that  town.  But  the 
effects  produced  by  his  ministry  are  perfectly  intelligible  to 
all  who  look  at  the  means  employed,  and  attend  to  the  pro- 
mised blessing  of  God  in  connexion  with  them.  Baxter  was 
a  man  of  faith  and  prayer ;  he  was  also  a  man  of  unwearied 
labour.  He  preached  in  season^  and  out  of  season.  He  was 
an  instrument  fit  for  the  work,  and  diligently  employed  all 
the  means  which  God  had  put  in  his  power.  While  he  did  so, 
he  found,  what  every  faithful  labourer  will  also  find,  that  he  did 
not  labour  for  nought,  or  spend  hisstrengjth  in  vain. 

These  general  observations  will  supersede  the  necessity  of 
repeating  the  same  things,  on  noticing  the  successive  publica- 
tions relative  to  Conversion,  which  he  produced ;  and  to  which 
we  shall  now  proceed. 

The  first  work  of  this  class  is  a  'Treatise  of  Conversion; 
preached  and  now  published  for  the  use  of  those  that  are  stran* 
gers  to  a  true  conversion,  especially  the  grossly  ignorant  and 
ungodly.'  lt>57.4to.'  ^'  It  was  the  substance,"  he  says,  <'of  some 
plain  sermons  on  conversion,  which  Mr.  Baldwin,  who  lived  in 
my  house,  and  learned  the  short-hand  character  in  which  I  wrote 
my  pulpit  notes,  had  transcribed.  Though  I  had  no  leisure  for 
this  or  other  writings,  to  take  much  care  of  the  style,  or  to  add 
any  ornaments,  or  citations  of  authors,  I  thought  it  might  better 
pass  as  it  was  than  not  at  all ;  and  that  if  the  author  missed  the 
applause  of  the  learned,  the  book  might  yet  be  profitable  to  the 
ignorant,  as  it  proved,  through  the  great  mercy  of  God."' 

He  dedicates  the  volumd  in  a  most  affectionate  and  faithful 
manner,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  borough  and  foreign  of  Kid- 
derminster*   A  few  sentences  of  this  address  deserve  to  be 

f  Works,  vol.  Til,  f  Life,  part  L  p.  114. 
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quoted^  as  they  explain  the  nature  of  the  work,  and  illustrate 
die  spirit  of  the  man. 

^^  As  it  was  the  unfeigned  love  of  your  souls  that  hath  hither- 
to moved  me  much  to  print  what  I  have  done,  that  you  might 
have  the  help  of  those  truths  which  God  hath  acquainted  me 
with,  when  I  am  dead  and  gone,  so  is  it  the  same  affection 
that  hath  persuaded  me  here  to  send  you  this  familiar  discourse. 
It  is  the  same  that  you  heard  preached :  and  the  reasons  that 
moved  me  to  preach  it,  do  move  me  now  to  publish  it ;  that 
if  any  of  you  have  forgot  it,  it  may  be  brought  to  your  remenw* 
brance ;  or  if  it  worked  not  upon  you  in  the  hearing,  yet,  in  the 
deliberate  perusal  it  may  work.     I  bless  the  Lord  that  there  are 
so  many  among  you  that  know,  by  experience,  the  nature  of 
conversion,  which  is  the  cause  of  my  abundant  affection  towards 
you,  above  any  other  people  that  I  know.    But  I  see  that  there 
is  no  place  or  people  on  earth  that  will  answer  our  desires,  or 
free  us  from  those  troubles  that  constantly  attend  our  earthly 
state.     I  have  exceeding  cause  to  rejoice  in  very  many  of  you ; 
but  in  many,  also,  I  have  cause  of  sorrow.     Long  have  I  tra- 
vailed, (as  Paul  speaks.  Gal.  iv.  19,)  as  in  birth,  till  Christ 
be  formed  in  you.    For  this  have  I  studied,  and  prayed,  and 
preached ;  for  this  have  I  dealt  with  you  in  private  exhortation ; 
for  this  have  I  sent  you  all  such  books  as  I  conceived  suitable 
to  your  needs,  and  yet,  to  the  grief  of  my  soul,  I  must  speak  it, 
the  lives  of  many  of  you  declare  that  this  great  work  is  yet 
undone.    I  believe  God,  and  therefore  I  know  that  you  must 
every  soul  of  you  be  converted,  or  condemned  to  everlasting 
punishment.    And,  knowing  this,  I  have  told  it  you  over  and 
over  again.    I  have  showed  you  the  proof  and  reasons  of  it,  and 
Ae  certain  misery  of  an  unconverted  state ;  I  have  earnestly 
besought  you  and  begged  of  you  to  return,  and  if  I  had  tears 
at  command,  I  should  have  mixed  all  these  exhortations  with 
my  tears ;  and  if  I  had  but  time  and  strength,  (as  I  have  not,)  I 
should  have  made  bold  to  have  come  once  more  to  you,  and  sit 
with  you  in  your  houses,  and  entreated  you  on  the  behalf  of  your 
souls,  even  twenty  time»  for  once  that  I  have  entreated  you. 
The  God  that  sent  me  to  you  knows  that  my  soul  is  grieved  for 
your  blindness,  and  stubbornness,  and  wickedness,  and  misery, 
more  than  for  all  the  losses  and  crosses  in  the  world ;  and  that 
my  heart's  desire  and  prayer  for  you  to  God,  is  that  you  may 
yet  be  converted  and  saved.''  ^ 

^  Worki,  vol.  viL  Prtliue,  pp.  ill.  iv. 
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o  speaks  in  this  tamest  and  aifectionaie  tonei  can« 

)  heard.    The  people  must  have  been  impressed 

nty ;  his  love  gained  their  confidence;  and  his  plain 

appeals  thus  found  access  to  their  consciences  and 

ticarts. 

The  treatise  itself  is  founded  on  Matt,  xviii.  3^  '^Except  ye  be 
converted,  and  become  as  little  childreui  ye  shall  not  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  heaven/'  In  a  series  of  chapters,  he  expluns 
the  nature  of  conversion  ;  proves  that  none  but  those  who  are 
converted  can  be  saved ;  illustrates  the  misery  of  the  unoonvert- 
edi  and  the  benefits  of  conversion ;  and  discusses  at  length 
twenty  hinderances  to  conversion. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  of*  a  more  logical  arrangement  than 
what  is  here  described  and  followed.  Exceptions  might  also 
be  taken  to  some  of  Baxter's  definitions  and  distinctions,  though 
they  do  not  affect  any  thing  of  importance.  There  will  also  be 
perceived  an  occasional  redundancy  and  repetition  in  some  of 
his  thoughts  |  for  which  there  is  always  an  apology  in  preach* 
ing:  yet  it  is  altogether  a  very  admirable  treatise.  He  thus 
beautifully  apologises  for  the  plainness  and  earnestness  of  his 
manner : 

*'  l*he  commonness  and  the  greatness  of  men's  necessity, 
commanded  me  to  do  any  thing  that  I  could  for  their  relief  and 
to  bring  forth  some  water  to  cast  upon  this  fire,  though  I  had 
not  at  hand  a  silver  vessel  to  carry  it  in,  nor  thought  it  the 
most  fit.  The  plainest  words  are  the  most  profitable  oratory  in 
the  weightiest  matters*  Fineness  is  for  ornament,  and  delicacy 
for  delight ;  but  they  answer  not  necessity,  though  aometiniei 
they  may  modestly  attend  that  which  answers  it.  Yea,  when 
they  are  eoigunct|  it  is  hard  for  the  necessitous  hearer  or  reader 
to  observe  the  matter  of  ornament  and  delicacy^  and  not  to  be 
carried  from  the  matter  of  necessity;  and  to  hear  at  read  a 
neat,  concise,  sententious  discourse,  and  not  to  be  hurt  by  it| 
for  it  usually  hindereth  the  due  operation  of  the  matter, 
keeps  it  from  the  heart,  stops  it  in  the  fancy,  and  makes  it 
seem  as  light  as  the  style.  We  use  not  to  stand  upon  compli« 
meat,  when  we  run  to  quench  a  common  fire,  nor  to^  call 
men  out  to  it  by  an  eloquent  speech.  If  wa  see  a  man  faM 
into  fire  or  waten  vre  stand  not  upon  mannerliness  in  ptncking 
him  out,  but  lay  hands  upon  him  as  we  can  without  dday***  [ 

'  Wflik^i  voL  fii.  ftcfiw^  p.  is* 
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Cotntnoil  as  preachiitg  is  among  us,  the  styk  best  adapted  \ 
to  the  pulpit)  and  to  the  great  subjects  which  are  there  dis«  ' 
euesedi  is^  I  fear^  very  imperfeetljr  understood.     In  some  in- 
stances the  language  of  the  preacher  is  correct^  chaste,  clas«  ^ 
sieal  I  but  the  discussion  is  flatj  cold)  and  unimpressive.    The ' 
j  troth  is  neither  concealed  nor  misrepresented  s  but  there  is  an 
j  entire  absence  of  *^  thoughts  that  breathe  and  words  that 
.   biim«*'     In  other  cases,  the  pulpit  is  degraded  by  vulgarity  and 
oddity,  or  every  kind  of  low  buffoonery.    This  is  done  for 
the  avowed*  purpose  of  gaining  attention,  and  rendering  truth 
familiar.  Such  persons  Would  seem  to  forget  that  it  is  practical 
bte  to  be  plain,  without  becoming  low ;  to  strike  and  secure  at* 
tention,  without  becoming  harlequins  and  buffoons.     Who  ever 
heard  df  men  being  converted  by  apes  and  mountebanks }   In  a.^ 
third  class,  finery  and  ornament  are  mistaken  for  eloquence ;  ends 
the  Gospel  is  supposed  to  be  preached  with  power^  when  it  is 
liUle  better  than  buried  under  the  rubbish  of  words  and  masses 
of  gorgeous  or  tawdry  figures. 

All  these  and  many  otheir  vices  which  accompany  preachings 
arise  from  preachers  being  occupied  with  something  else  than 
their  subject  and  the  eternal  good  of  their  audience.  If  the 
mind  is  but  sufficiently  impressed  with  thes^  there  will  be 
mi  disposition  to  cultivate  either  the  ludkrbus  or  the  fine^  the 
lofty  or  the  low,  in  setting  forth  thfe  words  of  eternal  life.  SimM 
pBdty  with  earnestness  is  the  only  style  of  speaking  which! 
becomes  the  ministry  of  the  GospeL  The  one  will  enable  the 
preacher  to  convey  truth  to  the  understanding,  the  other  will 
give  hies  the  command  of  the  heart*  Impressed  himself^  he 
will  ittlpress  others^  and  what  he  himself  clearly  understands,  ht 
will  make  intelligible  to  his  audience*  These  were  th«  things 
which  Baxter  studied;  and  they  constituted  the  power  and 
charm  of  his  efequence.  Thousands  hung  upon  his  lips  when  he 
preached ;  not  to  be  dazzled  or  amused,  but  to  be  convinced  of 
their  dahger,  or  led  to  the  remedy*  His  popularity  arose  chiefly; 
fmm  his  imo^ioned  earnestness  and  solemnity.  His  hearer^ 
had  no  o|>portunity  to  be  tliTnking  of  the  man,  or  of  any  thing 
about  him ;  while  he,  spoke,  their  thoughts  were  fixed  on  them* 
selves,  or  em  Christ;  and  when  they  left  htm,  they  were  compelled 
to  thiidL  and  to  speak,  not  of  Richard  Baxter,  but  of  the  awfWt 
or  delightftil  subject  which  he  had  broikgfat  before  them. 

His  'Treatise  on  Conversion/  was  followed  shortly  after  by 
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wilMf-circulated  of  all  his  publications,  *A  Call  to 
irerted  to  turn  and  live,  from  the  Living  God.'  *  The 
I  this  treatise  is  dated  Dec.  10,  1657.  The  fonner 
td  appeared  in  June,  of  the  same  year.  Of  a  work  so 
n  as  the  '  Call  to  the  Unconverted,'  it  is  scafcely  ne- 
r  me  to  speak.  It  is  worthy,  however,  of  historical 
tt  he  was  induced  to  undertake  these  works  od  Con- 
y  Archbishop  Usher.  That  eminent  man,  no  doubt, 
what  constituted  the/or/^  of  Baxter,  and,  therefore, 

an  employment  so  well  suited  to  his  powers.  The 
passage  of  his  preface  to  the  '  Call '  contains  this  cir- 
',  and  gives  some  account  of  the  order  in  which  be 
:o  pursue  his  task. 

i  short  acquaintance  I  bad  wilJi  that  reverend,  learned 
'  Christ,  Bishop  Usher,  he  was  oft,  from  first  to  last, 
ng  me  to  write  a  Directory  for  the  several  ranks  of  pro- 
ristians,  which  might  distinctly  give  each  one  their 
l)eginning  with  the  unconverted,  and  then  proceeding 
ibes  in  Christ,  and  then  to  the  strong ;  and  nuxing 
ial  helps  against  the  several  sins  that  they  are  addicted 
be  suddenness  of  his  motion  at  our  first  congress,  I 
it  was  in  his  mind  before ;  and  I  told  him,  both  that 
indantly  done  by  many  already,  and  that  bis  unac- 
ess  with  my  weakness  might  make  him  think  me 
it  than  I  was.  But  this  did  not  satisfy  him,  he  stiU 
is  requcsL  I  confess  I  was  not  moved  by  his  reasons, 
apprehend  any  great  need  of  doing  more  thaa  is  done 
ly ;  nor  that  I  was  likely  to  do  more.  And,  therefore, 
rom  him  without  the  least  purpose  to  answer  his  de- 
.  since  his  death  his  words  often  came  into  my  miitd; 
^eat  reverence  which  I  bore  to  him,  did  the  man 
e  to  think  with  some  complacency  of  his  motion. 

late  intended  to  virite  a  '  Family  Directory,'  I  b^an 
:nd  how  congruously  the  forementtoned  work  should 
way }  end  the  severaJ  conditions  of  men's  souls  be 
,  before  we  come  to  the  several  relations.  Hereupon 
,  by  God's  assistance,  to  proceed  in  the  order  foUow- 
it,  to  speak  to  the  impenitent,  unconverted  sinners, 
not  yet  so  much  as  purposing  to  tnni ;  or  at  least 
e'tting  about  the  work.  With  these,  I  thought,  a. 
k  Work*,  to).  tU. 
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wakening  persuasive  was  a  more  necessary  means  than  mere 
directions  ;  for  directions  suppose  men  willing  to  obey  them.  But 
the  persons  that  we  have  first  to  deal  ivith,  are  wilful  and 
asleep  in  sin^  and  as  men  that  are  past  feeliug,  having  given 
themselves  over  to  sin  with  greediness.  My  next  work  must  be 
for  those  that  have  some  purposes  to  turn,  and  are  about  the 
work,  to  direct  them  for  a  thorough  and  a  true  conversion,  that 
they  miscarry  not  in  the  birth.  The  third  part  must  be 
directions  for  the  younger  and  weaker  sort  of  Christians,  that 
they  may  be  established,  built  up,  and  persevere.  The  fourth 
party  directions  for  lapsed  and  backsliding  Christians,  for  their 
safe  recovery.  Beside  these,  there  is  intended  some  short  per- 
suasions against  some  special  errors  of  the  times,  and  against 
some  common  killing  sins.  As  for  directions  to  doubting  troubled 
consciences,  that  is  done  already;  and  the  strong  I  shall  not 
write  directions  for,  because  they  are  so  much  taught  of  God 
already.  And  then  the  last  part  is  intended  more  especially 
for  families,  as  such,  directing  the  several  relations  in  their 
duties."^ 

The  '  Call'  appears  to  be  the  substance  of  a  sermon  which 
he  had  previously  preached  from  Ezekiel  xxxiii.  IL  He  pre- 
fixes to  it  a  prefatory  address  to  '^  all  unsanctified  persons  who 
shall  read  the  book,  especially  his  bearers  in  the  parish  of  Kid- 
derminster ;"  which  is  itself  a  powerfully-awakening  sermon ; 
full  of  the  most  faithful  statements  and  expostulations.  The 
results  in  the  conversion  of  men,  arising  from  this  book,  have 
been  greater  probably  than  have  arisen  from  any  other  mere 
human  performance.  His  own  account'  of  the  effects  produced 
by  it,  which  had  come  to  his  knowledge  long  before  his  death, 
must  be  given  in  his  own  language.  And  as  it  has  passed 
through  editions  almost  innumerable  since,  the  good  effected  by 
it  is  beyond  all  calculation. 

'^  God  hath  blessed  it  with  unexpected  success  beyond  all  the 
rest  that  I  have  written,  except  the  ^  Saint's  Rest.'  In  a  little 
more  than  a  year,  there  were  about  twenty  thousand  of  them 
printed  by  my  own  consent,  and  about  ten  thousand  since,  be- 
sides many  thousands  by  stolen  impression,  which  poor  men 
stole  for  lucre'  sake.  Through  God's  mercy,  I  haveliad  informa- 
tion of  almost  whole  households  converted  by  this  small  book, 
which  I  set  so  light  by ;  and,  as  if  all  this  in  England,  Scotland, 

^  Works,  vol.  vii.  pp.  331, 332. 
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mnd  Ireland^  wera  not  merey  enough  to  me,  God,  Mnce  I  w«« 
•ileneedy  hiith  sent  it  over  on  his  message  to  many  iieyond  the 
seas.  For  when  Mr.  Elliot  had  printed  all  the  Bible  ip  the 
Indians'  language,  he  next  translated  this  my  '  Call  to  the 
Unconverted,'  as  he  wrote  to  us  here  :  and  though  it  was  here 
thought  prudent  to  begin  with  the  '  Practice  of  Piety/  because  of 
the  envy  and  distaste  of  the  times  against  me,  he  had  finished 
it  before  th^t  advice  came  to  him.  Yet  God  would  make 
some  further  use  of  it,  for  Mr.  Stoop,  the  pastor  of  the  Freneh 
church  in  London,  being  driven  hence  by  the  displeaaure  of 
superiors,  was  pleased  to  translate  it  into  elegant  French,  and 
print  it  in  a  very  curious  letter;  and  I  hope  it  mil  not  be  unpro- 
fitable there,  nor  in  Germany,  where  it  is  printed  in  Dutch." f^ 

Dr.  Bates  tells  us,  in  his  funeral  sermon  for  Baxter,  that  six 
brothers  were  at  one  time  converted  by  this  book,  it  has  been 
translated  into  Welsh  and  Gaelic,  and  most  of  the  European  lan- 
guages; and  Cotton  Mather,  in  his  life,  mentions  an  Indian 
Prince  who  was  so  affected  with  it,  that  he  kept  reading  it  with 
tears  till  he  died. 

llie  nature  of  this  subject  naturally  leads  me  to  connect 
with  the  '  Call,'  the  next  tract  of  this  elas$,  which  we  shall 
notice,  though  it  did  not  immediately  follow,  ^  Now.  or  Nbv£r;^** 
a  discourse  foimded  on  Ecclesiastes  ix.  10  ;  and  in  uliich  *'  the 
holy,  serious,  diligent  lieliever  is  justified,  encouraged,  excited, 
and  directed ;  and  the  opposers  and  negleeters  convinced  by  the 
light  of  Scripture  and  reason.'^  These  tracts  are  so  simitar  in 
character,  style,  and  design,  that  I  know  not  where  the  pre- 
ference is  due  in  point  of  excellence.  They  are  both  character-/ 
ised  by  one  strongly-marked  feature-^iKTSNSE  earnbstnhss^ 
the  earnestness  of  the  author's  deep  convictions  of  the  awf uilyf 
perilous  condition  of  unconverted  men.  lliis  was  tiie  resuU  of  the 
clear  and  powerful  perceptions  which  he  had  of  the  present  guilt 
Mid  wretchedness,  and  tlie  future  loss  and  ruin  of  such  persons. 
It  is  not  the  working  up  of  mental  excitement  till  it  liecomes 
passion ;  nor  is  it  a  laboured  effoK  of  human  eloquence,  which 
we  admire  in  these  treatises.  Baxter  was  thinking  of  every  thing 
rather  than  of  the  clothing  of  his  thoughts,  h4s  words,  or  figures. 
He  was  thinking  of  the  character  and  desert  of  a  sinner,  and 
intent  only  on  arresting  him  before  it  might  be  too  late.  His 
object  was  to  gain  his  attention,  to  convince  his  understanding, 

■  Life,  part  i.  p.  115.  ■  Works,  vol.  vii. 
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and  to  impreM  his  heart.  For  this  purpose  he  deteribet,  he 
reasons,  he  expostulates,  he  threatens,  he  implores.  He  avails 
himself  of  every  topic  calculated  to  alarm  or  to  allure.  The 
character  of  God— -the  responsibility  of  man— Hhe  uncertainty  of 
time— the  misery  of  hell^-^-the  glory  of  heaven-— >are  all  brought 
forward  and  urged  with  an  irresistible  force  of  language,  and  in 
the  tenderest  appeals  to  the  conscience  and  the  heart. 

Baxter's '  Call'  stands  advantageously  contrasted  with  a  trea^ 
tise  of  a  similar  title,  Law's  ^  Serious  Call  to  a  devout  and  holy 
Life.'  I  am  far  from  thinking  lightly  of  this  work.  It  contains 
nu^h  Important  truth,*  and  much  serious  and  valuable  admoni* 
tion.;  but  it  wants  what  Baxter's  treatises  eminently  possess,  the 
simplicity  of  evangelical  doctrine.  Law  was  more  of  the  school 
of  Behmen  than  of  Paul.  He  obscures  and  mystifies  what  Bux* 
ter  represents  in  die  simplest  manner.  Law's  *  Call '  is  like 
the  Egyptian  taskmasters,  who  compelled  the  Israelites  to  make 
bricks  without  straw;  it  is  an  attempt  to  make  men  devout  and 
holy  without  supplying  sufficiently  the  means,  by  which  alone, 
with  divine  influence,  the  effects  can  be  produced.  Baxter  seeks 
to  influence  the  mind  and  character  entirely  by  those  represent 
tations  of  evangelical  truth,  which  nmst  lie  at  the  foundation  of 
all  comfortable  and  acceptable  religion.  The  work  of  this 
eriebrafeed  mystic  naturally  tends  to  a  species  of  self-righteous 
Pharisaism ;  the  work  of  the  Nonconformist,  to  make  an  hum- 
ble, holy,  and  happy  Christian. 

The  work  of  Baxter  I  cannot  help  thinking  preferable  to  a 
rimilar'  production  of  one  of  his  own  brethren,  Joseph  Meine'a 
*  Alarm  '/  to  which  indeed  Baxter  writes  a  long  prefaee,  where 
be  unices  with  the  author  in  sounding  the  alarm  to  the  uneea^ 
verted.  AUeine's  tract  is  written  in  a  style  of  almost  unmttt* 
gated  severity.  There  is  a  forbidding  sternness  in  it.  Full 
of  ^  the  terrors  of  the  Lord,"  it  is  calculated  to  frighten  rather 
than  to  persuade.  Some  of  the  topics  also  are  not  hap* 
pily  chosen,  or  discretely  urged ;  yet  it  is  a  powerful  appeal, 
and  on  some  minds  may  be  fitted  to  prepare  the  way  for  die 
consideration  of  the ''  mercies  of  the  Lord."  Baxter's  ^  Call '  ia 
adapted  for  more  general  usefulness.  It  breathes  a  softer  and 
kindlier  spirit,  while  it  is  no  less  pointed  and  faithfiil  than  the 
ion  of  bis  friend  and  brother. 


Tlie  next  work,  acoording  to  Baxter's  own  arrangement, 
which  oppearedy  with  a  preface  dated  May  29^  1&58,  is  his 
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'Directions  and  Persuasions  to  a  sound  Conversion* for  preven- 
tion of  that  Deceit  and  Damnation  of  Souls,  and  of  those 
Scandals,  Heresies,  and  desperate  Apostasies,  that  are  the  con- 
sequents of  a  Counterfeit  and  Superficial  Change/  ®  '^  Having," 
he  says,  '^  in  my  '  Call  to  the  Unconverted,'  endeavoured  to 
awaken  careless  souls,  and  persuade  the  obstinate  to  turn  and 
live,  I  have  here  spoken  to  them  that  seem  to  be  about  the 
work,  and  given  them  some  directions  and  persuasions  to  prevent 
their  perishing  in  the  birth,  and  so  to  prevent  that  hypocrisy, 
which  else  they  are  like  to  be  formed  into ;  and  the  deceit  of 
their  hearts,  the  error  of  their  lives,  and  the  misery  at  their 
death,  which  are  likely  to  follow.  That  they  live  not  as  those 
that  flatter  God  with  their  mouths,  and  '  lie  unto  him  with  their 
tongues,  because  their  heart  is  not  right  with  him,  neither  are 
they  steadfast  in  his  covenant.'  Lest,  denying  deep  entertain* 
ment  and  rooting  to  the  seed  of  life,  or  choking  it  by  the 
radicated,  predominant  love  and  cares  of  the  world,  they  wither 
when  the  heat  of  persecution  shall  break  forth:  and  lest, 
building  on  the  sands,  they  fall  when  the  winds  and  storms  arise, 
and  their  fall  be  great :  and  so  '  they  go  out  from  us,  that  they 
may  be  made  manifest  that  they  were  not  of  us ;  for  if  they 
had  been  of  us  they  would  no  doubt  have  continued  with  us/  '*^ 
This  work,  through  some  mismanagement  on  the  part  of  the 
bookseller,  was  at  first  published  at  too  high  a  price,  and,  in 
consequence,  had  a  less  extensive  circulation  than  some  of 
Baxter's  other  books.  It  is  well  calculated  to  undeceive  those 
who  take  it  for  granted  that  they  have  been  the  subjects  of  a 
divine  change,  when  no  such  change  has  been  effected.  While 
great  alarm  is  experienced,  it  is  not  so  well  fitted 'to  be  useful, 
as  after  the  alarm  has  subsided,  and  the  conscience  begins  to 
be  satisfied,  though  the  great  change  has  not  taken  place. 
Baxter's  directions  for  conversion  are  frequently  so  ex- 
pressed, as  if  men  could  accomplish  the  change  themselves  ;  or 
as  if  they  would  do  certain  things  with  a  view  to  their  being 
converted.  For  instance,  he  says,  '^  If  you  would  be  truly  con- 
verted, be  sure  that  you  make  an  absolute  resignation  of  your- 
selves, and  all  that  you  have,  to  God."  Now,  it  is  as  plain  as 
possible  that  only  a  converted  person  will  make  such  a  surren- 
der as  this.  The  same  remark  will  apply  to  many  other  of  his 
directions.  No  man,  however,  had  a  stronger  conviction  than 
he,  that  conversion  is .  peculiarly  the  work  of  God.    His  views 

*  Workup  vol.  viii.  »  Ibid.  Preface,  p.  r. 
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of  its  nature  and  consequences,  as  well  as  his  general  senti* 
menu,  afford  the  most  satisfactory  evidence,  that  this  must 
have  been  the  case.  But  he  did  not  always  sufficiently  discri- 
minate what  belongs  to  God,  from  what  falls  within  the  province 
of  man  in  the  affairs  of  religion.  He  did  not  distinguish  be* 
tween  our  using  all  suitable  means  to  convert  men,  and  calling 
upon  men  to  do  certain  things  to  convert  themselves.  Almost 
«very  thing  he  said,  considered  as  an  appeal  to  the  understand" 
ings  and  the  consciences  of  sinners,  is  strictly  correct  as  means 
which  God  has  appointed  his  servants  to  employ  for  the  conver* 
sion  of  the  world  3  but  when  put  in  the  form  of  requesting 
sinners  to  perform  certain  acts  with  a  view  to  God's  converting 
them^  the  nature  and  tendency  of  the  address  are  considerably 
altered*  This  gives  to  some  of  Baxter's  preaching  the  aspect 
of  a  self-righteous  system,  in  which  the  work  of  salvation 
is  divided  between  God  and  man.  But  nothing  could  be 
iiirther  from  his  design.  He  meant,  in  fact,  nothing  more 
dian  is  intended  by  those  solemn  appeals  in  which  the  prophets 
and  apostles  call  upon  men  .to  repent,  to  turn,  to  be  con-- 
verted,  to  make  to  them  new  hearts  and  right  spirits,  that  they 
may  live  and  not  die.  This  language  is  the  voice  of  God  to 
the  sinner,  sleeping  in  security,  and  dead  in  his  sins ;  it  is  the 
moral  means  suited  to  the  understanding,  and  appointed  to  in* 
duce  consideration  and  repentance,  which  the  divine  Spirit 
brings  to  bear  on  the  heart,  while  the  heart  receives  the  impres* 
sion  from  which  salvation  and  eternal  life  arise. 

Next  to  this  in  order,  though  following  after  a  considerable 
interval,  is  his  ^  Directions  to  the  Converted  for  their  Establish^ 
ment.  Growth,  and  Perseverance/ ^  It  was  preached  in  a  lecture 
at  Kidderminster  in  1658,  but  was  not  published  by  Baxter  till 
1668.  The  dedication  is  an  affecting  address  to  his  ''Dearly 
Beloved,  the  Church  at  Kidderminster."  In  this  letter  he  ex-* 
presses  great  respect  for  them,  and  unabated  confidence  and  af<* 
fection.  ''  The  things  which  I  especially  loved  in  you,"  he  says, 
''  I  will  freely  praise,  which  were  a  special  measure  of  humility, 
a  plain  simplicity  in  religion,  a  freedom  from  common  errors, 
a  readiness  to  receive  the  truth,  a  catholic  temper,  without  ad- 
dictedness  to  any  sect;  a  freedom  from  schism  and  separating 
ways,  and  a  imity  and  unanimity  in  religion;  a  hatred  and 
disowning  of  the  usurpations,   perturbations^   and  rebellions 

«  Works,  vol.  viii. 
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against  the  civil  government,  and  an  open  bearing  of  your  tes- 
timony in  all  these  cases ;  together  with  seriousness  in  religion, 
and  sober,  righteous,  charitable,  and  godly  conversation.  But 
yet,  with  all  this,  which  is  truly  amiable,  1  know  you  have  your 
frailties  and  imperfections.  The  weaker  sort  of  Christians,  either 
in  knowledge  or  in  holiness,  to  say  nothing  of  the  unsound, 
are  the  greater  number  in  the  best  congregation  that  I  ever 
yet  knew.  And  what  may  be  your  case  these  eight  years,  since 
I  have  been  separated  from  your  presence,  I  cannot  tell,  though, 
through  the  mercy  of  God,  I  hear  not  of  your  declining.  It  is 
our  sin  which  hath  parted  us  asunder,  let  us  lay  the  blame  upon 
ourselves.  I  have  now  done  expecting  my  ancient  comforts  in 
labouring  among  you  any  more.  For  these  six  years  time,  in 
which  I  thought  my  great  experience  had  made  me  more  capa- 
ble of  serving  my  Master  better  than  before,  his  wisdom  and 
justice  have  caused  me  to  spend  in  grievous  silence.  And  now 
my  decays  and  disability  of  body  are  so  much  increased,  that  if 
I  had  leave,  I  have  not  strength,  nor  can  ever  reasonably  expect 
it }  therefore,  once  more  I  am  glad  to  speak  to  you  as  I  may, 
and  shall  be  thankful,  if  authority  will  permit  these  instructions 
to  come  to  your  view,  that  the  weak  may  have  some  more 
counsel  and  assistance.  And  if  any  shall  miscarry,  and  disgrace 
religion,  there  may  remain  on  record  one  more  testimony, 
what  doctrine  it  was  that  you  were  taught.  The  Lord  be  your 
teacher  and  your  strength,  and  save  you  from  yourselves,  and 
from  this  present  evil  world,  and  preserve  you  to  his  heavenly 
kingdom  through  Jesus  Christ." ' 

He  assigns  another  reason  for  its  publication,  beside  that  of 
its  being  the  third  part  of  his  intended  plan. 

^*  The  last  sermon  which  I  preached  publicly,  was  at  Black- 
friars,  on  tins  text,  Col.  ii.  6,  7  ;  and  presently  after  there  came 
forth  a  lK>ok  called  ^  Fareu'ell  Sermons,'  among  which  this  of 
mine  was  one.  Who  did  it,  or  to  what  end,  I  know  not,  nor 
doth  it  concern  me  to  inquire.  But  I  took  it  as  an  injury,  both 
as  it  was  done  without  my  knowledge,  and  against  my  will,  and 
to  the  offence  of  my  superiors ;  and  because  it  was  taken  by  the 
notary  so  imperfectly,  that  much  of  it  was  nonsense :  especially 
when  some  foreigners  that  lived  in  Poland,  Hungary,  and  Hel* 
vetia,  were  earnest  to  buy  this  with  the  rest  of  my  writings,  I 
perceived  how  far  the  injury  was  likely  to  go,  both  against  me  and 
many  others  of  my  brethren.   Therefore^  finding  since  among  the 
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relics  of  my  scattered  papers,  this  imperfect  piece,  which  I  had 
before  written  on  that  text,  I  was  desirous  to  publish  it,  as  for 
the  benefit  of  weak  Christians,  so  to  right  myself,  and  to  cashier 
that  farewell  sermon." " 

The  second  part  of  this  treatise  came  out  the  following  year, 
under  the  title  of  '  The  Character  of  a  sound,  confirmed  Chris- 
tian ;  as  also  of  a  weak  Christian,  uid  of  a  seeming  Christian/^ 
The  preface  to  this  is  addressed  to  his  friend,  Henry  Ashurst^ 
Esq.,  and  is  dated  from  *^  his  lodgings  in  New  Prison,  June  14^ 
1669."     In  reference  to  this  work,  he  says,  in  his  Life  : 

**  The  great  weaknesses,  passions,  and  injudiciousness,  of 
many  religious  persons,  and  their  ill  effects  |  and  especially  per- 
ceiTing  that  the  temptations  of  the  times,  yea,  the  very  re- 
proofs  of  the  Conformists  did  but  increase  these  things  among 
the  separating  party,  caused  me  to  offer  a  book  to  be  licensed, 
called,  '  Directions  to  weak  Christians,  how  to  grow  in  Grace,*, 
with  a  second  part,  being  *  Sixty  Characters  of  a  sound  Chris- 
tian, with  as  many  of  the  weak  Christian,  and  the  Hypocrite  '; 
which  I  the  rather  writ  to  imprint  on  men's  minds  a  right  ap- 
prehension of  Christianity,  and  to  be  as  a  confession  of  our 
judgment  in  this  malignant  age,  when  some  Conformists  would 
make  the  world  believe  that  it  is  some  monstrous  thing,  com- 
posed of  folly  and  sedition,  which  the  Nonconformists  mean  by 
a  Christian  and  a  godly  man.  This  )ok  came  forth  when  I 
was  in  prison,  having  been  long  before  icfused  by  Mr.  Qrigg."^ 

Of  the  reasons  of  this  refusal  by  the  bishop's  chaplain,  he 
gives  the  following  account  in  another  place.  ''This  short 
treatise  I  offered  to  Mr.  Thomas  Origg,  the  Bishop  of  London's 
chaplain,  to  be  licensed  for  the  press ;  a  man  who  had  but  latley 
conformed,  and  who  possessed  special  respect  to  me ;  but  he 
utterly  refused  it,  pretending  that  it  savoured  of  discontent, 
and  would  be  interpreted  as  against  the  bishops  and  the  times. 
The  matter  was,  that  in  several  passages  I  spoke  of  the  prospe- 
rity of  the  wicked,  and  the  adversity  of  the  godly;  described 
hypocrites  by  their  enmity  to  the  godly,  and  their  forsaking  the 
truth  for  fear  of  suffering ;  and  described  the  godly  by  their 
undergoing  the  enmity  of  the  wicked  world,  and  being  steadfast^ 
whatever  it  shall  cost  them.  All  this  was  interpreted  as  against 
the  Church  or  Prelatists.  I  asked  them  whether  they  would 
not  license  that  of  mine,  which  they  would  do  of  another  man's, 
against  whom  they  had  no  displeasure;   and  he  told  me^ 
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no;  because  the  words  would  receive  thdr  interpretation 
with  the  mind  of  the  author.  He  asked  me  whether  I  did 
not  myself  think  that  Nonconformists  would  interpret  it  as 
against  the  times.  I  answered  him,  yes;  I  thought  they 
would :  and  so  they  do  all  those  passages  of  Scripture,  which 
8|>eak  of  persecution,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  godly;  but 
I  hoped  Bibles  should  be  licensed  for  all  that  I  asked  him 
whether  that  was  the  rule  which  they  went  by,  that  they 
would  license  nothing  of  mine,  which  they  thought  any  readers 
would  interpret  as  against  the  bishops  or  their  party.  And 
when  he  told  me  plainly,  that  it  was  their  rule  or  resolution,  I 
took  it  for  my  final  answer,  and  purposed  never  to  offer  him 
more :  for  I  despaired  of  writing  that  which  men  would  not 
interpret  according  to  their  own  condition  and  opinion ;  espe- 
cially against  those  whose  crimes  are  notorious  before  the 
world.  This  made  me  think  what  a  troublesome  thing  is  guilt, 
which,  as  Seneca  saith,  is  like  a  sore,  which  is  pained  not  only 
with  a  little  touch,  but  sometimes  upon  a  conceit  that  it  is 
touched.  It  maketh  a  man  think  that  every  briar  is  a  Serjeant 
to  arrest  him ;  or«  with  Cain,  that  every  one  who  seeth  him 
will  kill  him.  A  Cainite's  heart  and  life,  have  usually  the 
attendance  of  a  Cainite's  conscience.  I  did  but  try  the  licenser 
with  this  small,  inconsiderable  script,  that  I  might  know  what 
to  expect  for  my  more  valued  writings ;  I  then  told  him  that  I 
had  troubled  the  world  with  so  much  already,  and  said  enough 
for  one  man's  part,  that  I  could  not  think  it  very  necessary  to 
say  any  more  to  them ;  and  therefore  I  should  accept  of  his 
discharge.  But  fain  they  would  have  had  my  controversial 
writings,  about  universal  redemption,  predetermination,  &c.,  in 
which  my  judgment  is  more  pleasing  to  them ;  but  I  was  un- 
willing to  publish  them  alone,  while  the  practical  writings  are 
refused.  I  give  God  thanks  that  I  once  saw  times  of  greater 
liberty,  though  under  an  usurper ;  or  else,  as  far  as  I  can  disqem, 
scarce  any  of  my  books  had  ever  seen  the  light."  ' 

Having  followed  the  order  and  connexion  pointed  out  by 
Baxter  himself,  in  his  works  relating  to  conversion  and  the  un- 
converted, we  must  now  depart  from  systematic  arrangement  to 
notice  several  important  pieces  which  still  belong  to  the  same 
class  of  writing.  1  shall  follow  the  order  of  time  in  which  they 
appeared :   *  The  Mischiefs  of  self-ignorance,  and  the  Benefits 
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of  self-acquaintance^  opened  in  divers  Sermons  at  St.  Dunstan's, 
West.'  1661.  4to7  This  volume  is  dedicated  to  Anne,  Countess 
of  Balcarras.  Then  follows  an  address  to  the  people  of  Kid- 
derminster, giving  an  account  of  the  reasons  why  he  was  not 
allowed  to  preach  in  the  diocese  of  Worcester,  and  which  led 
to  a  controversy  between  him  and  Bishop  Morley. 

The  subject  of  which  he  discourses,  is  one  of  great  imports 
ance,  and  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  proper  knowledge  and 
experience  of  the  power  of  religion.  It  is  founded  on  I  Cor. 
xiii.  5,  '^Know  ye  not  your  own  selves  ? "  This  treatise  is  pro- 
bably  less  known  to  the  reading  public,  than  many  of  the 
practical  works  of  Baxter,  not  because  it  is  less  valuable,  but 
because  it  has  not  been  regularly  supplied  in  separate  and  8U0« 
cessive  editions.  Its  excellence  consists  not  in  doctrinally 
unfolding  the  economy  of  grace,  or  in  directly  pressing  upon  the 
reader  the  necessity  of  repentance  towards  God,  or  faith  towards 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  but  in  tracing  out  the  involutions  of  that 
most  intricate  economy  of  thought  and  feeling,  judgment  and 
action,  moral  liking  and  moral  antipathy,  which  exists  entire, 
and  works  apart  in  the  bosom  of  every  individual :  and  in  this 
way  it  is  powerfully  subservient  to  repentance  and  faith,  by  dis- 
turbing the  apathy,  and  combating  the  ignorant  indifference, 
which  so  fatally  shut  them  out  from  men*s  consciences  and 
hearts.  Its  general  scheme  of  thought  is  instructively  arranged; 
and  although  its  topics  are  numerous,  they  are  not  diffusely 
treated ;  while  under  each  of  them,  there  is  a  rich  variety  of 
illustrative  matter,  judiciously  selected,  and  very  aptly  intro- 
dnced»  It  is  idle  to  say  more  of  the  manner  of  the  writing,  than 
that  it  is  the  manner  of  Richard  Baxter ;  showing  the  writer  in 
every  page,  but  clear,  concise,  and  simple,  beyond  several  of  hia 
other  pieces ;  while  it  is  second  to  none  of  them  in  persuasive 
eloquence  and  impressive  fervour,  clothing  thoughts  which  are 
not  fiamiliar,  in  very  conspicuous  language,  and  adapting  itself, 
with  uncommon  felicity,  to  the  inexperienced  and  the  undis- 
ciplined. The  whole  style  and  spirit  of  the  work  are  exactly 
suited  to  the  nature  of  the  subject;  and  we  think  it  well 
entitled  to  a  place  among  the  few  books  which  the  parent  selects 
for  his  child,  or  the  pastor  for  the  young  of  his  flock,  or  the 
guardian  for  his  pupil,  as  a  means  of  awakening  religious  in« 
quiry,  and  forming  habits  of  early  reflection/ 
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Of  the  Countess  of  Balcarras,  to  whom  this  work  is  dedicated 
and  her  husband^  of  whose  piety  the  author  speaks  in  terms  of 
warm  commendation^  the  following  account  will  interest  the 
reader : 

*^  She  was  daughter  to  the  late  Earl  of  Seaforth  in  Scotland, 
towards  the  Highlandsi  and  was  married  to  the  Earl  of  Bal- 
carrasi  a  covenanter,  but  an  enemy  to  Cromwell's  perfidiousness, 
and  true  to  the  person  and  authority  of  the  king.  With  the  Earl 
of  Glencame,  he  kept  up  the  last  war  for  the  king  against 
Cromwell ;  and  his  lady,  through  dearness  of  affection,  marched 
with  him,  and  lay  out  of  doors  with  him  on  the  mountains*  At 
last,  Cromwell  drove  them  out  of  Scotland,  and  they  went 
together  beyond  sea  to  the  king,  whom  they  long  followed^ 
He  was  taken  for  the  head  of  the  Presbyterians  with  the  king ; 
but,  by  evil  instruments,  he  fell  out  with  the  lord  chancellor,  who, 
prevailing  against  him  upon  some  advantage,  he  was  for  a  time 
forbidden  the  court ;  the  grief  whereof,  added  to  the  distempers 
he  had  contracted  by  his  warfare  on  the  cold  and  hungry  moun- 
tains, cast  him  into  a  consumption,  of  which  he  died.  He  was 
a  lord  of  excellent  learning,  judgment,  and  honesty ;  none 
being  praised  equally  with  him  for  learning  and  understanding 
in  all  Scotland. 

'^  When  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale  (his  near  kinsman  and  great 
friend)  was  prisoner  in  Portsmouth  and  Windsor  Castle,  he  fell 
into  acquaintance  with  my  books,  and  so  valued  them,  that 
he  read  them  all,  and  took  notes  of  them,  and  earnestly  com* 
mended  them  to  the  Earl  of  Balcarrasi  then  with  the  king. 
The  Earl  met,  at  the  first  sight,  with  some  passages  where 
he  thought  I  spake  too  favourably  of  the  Papists,  and  differed 
from  many  other  Protestants ;  so  he  cast  them  by,  and  sent  the 
reason  of  his  distaste  to  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  who  pressed 
him  but  to  read  one  of  the  books  over ;  which  he  did,  and  then 
read  them  all,  (as  I  have  seen  many  of  them  marked  with  his 
hand,)  and  was  drawn  to  overvalue  them  more  than  the  Earl  of 
Lauderdale.  Hereupon  his  lady  reading  them  also,  and  being 
a  woman  of  very  strong  love  and  -friendship,  with  extraordinary 
entireness  swallowed  up  in  her  husband's  love,  she,  for  the 
books'  sake,  and  her  husband's  sake^  became  a  most  affectionate 
fViend  to  tne  before  she  ever  saw  me.    While  she  was  in  France, 

Glasgow,  among  the  '  Select  Christian  Authors,'  with  An  admirahle  introdue- 
tion  by  my  exceUent  friend  the  Rev.  David  Young,  of  Perth,  fram  whieh  iht 
)ireet«tac  parsgrs^b  has  been  taktn. 
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being  zealous  for  the  king's  restoration,  (In  whose  cause  her 
husband  had  pawned  and  ruined  his  estate,)  by  the  Earl  of 
Lauderdale's  direction,  she,  with  Sir  Robert  Murray,  got  divers 
letters  from  the  pastors  and  ofhers  there  to  bear  witness  of  the 
king's  sincerity  in  the  Protestant  religion ;  among  which  there 
was  one  to  me  from  Mr.  Caches.  Her  great  wisdom,  modesty, 
piety,  and  sincerity,  made  her  accounted  the  saint  at  court. 
When  she  came  over  M'ith  the  king,  her  extraordinary  respect 
obliged  me  to  be  so  often  with  her,  as  gave  me  acquaintance 
with  her  eminency  in  all  the  foresaid  virtues.  She  was  of 
solid  understanding  for  her  sex;  of  prudence,  much  more 
than  ordinary;  of  great  integrity  and  constancy  in  her  reli- 
gion; a  great  hater  of  hypocrisy;  and  faithful  to  Christ  in  an 
unfaithful  world.  She  was  somewhat  over  affectionate  to  her 
friends,  which  hath  cost  her  a  great  deal  of  sorrow  in  the  loss  of 
her  httsband,  and  since  of  other  special  friends ;  and  may  cost 
her  more,  when  the  rest  forsake  her,  as  many  in  prosperity, 
do  to  those  that  will  not  forsake  their  fidelity  to  Christ.  Her 
eldest  son,  the  young  Earl  of  Balcarras,  a  very  hopeful  youth, 
died  of  a  strange  disease ;  two  stones  being  found  in  his  heart, 
of  which  one  was  very  great.  Being  my  constant  auditor,  and 
over-respectful  friend,  I  had  occasion  for  the  just  praises  and 
acknowledgments  which  I  have  given  her ;  which  the  occasion- 
ing of  these  books  hath  caused  me  to  mention."* 

The  death  of  Lord  Balcarras  took  place  on  the  30th  of  August^ 
1659.  His  eldest  son,  referred  to  above,  died  in  1662.^  In 
the  margin  of  the  passage  of  Baxter's  life,  which  I  have  ex- 
tracted. Lady  Balcarras  is  stated  to  have  been  afterwards 
married  to  the  Earl  of  Argyle.  Whether  this  note  is  Baxter's 
or  Sylvester's,  I  am  unable  to  say,  nor  can  I  vouch  for  its  accu* 
racy.  She  < must  in  that  case  have  been  second  wife  to  the 
unfortunate  Argyle,  who  lost  his  life,  as  his  father  also  had  done, 
on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  at  the  Market  Cross  of  Edinburgh, 
on  the  tSOth  of  June,  1685 . 

In  his  letter  to  the  inhabitants  of  Kidderminster,  prefixed  to  this 
volume,  Baxter  gives  a  short  account  of  the  Savoy  Conference, 
and  hints  that  something  he  had  said  there,  with  which  Dr. 
Morley,the  bishop  of  Winchester,  was  exceedingly  offended,  was 
the  cause  of  the  bishop's  refusing  to  allow  him  to  preach  again  at 
Kidderminster,  or  anywhere  in  his  diocese.  ^^  At  the  conclusion 
of  this  conference,"  he  says,  ^^  those  of  the  other  part  formed  an 

»  Life^  part  i.  p.  121.  ^  '  fiarke's  Peerag*/  p.  43. 
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argumenti  whose  major  proposition  was  to  this  sense ;  ^  What* 
soever  book  enjoineth  nothing  but  what  is  of  itself  lawful,  and 
.  by  lawful  authority,  enjoineth  nothing  that  is  sinful/  We  denied 
this  proposition,  and  at  last  gaV^  divers  reasons  of  our  denial ; 
among  which,  one  was, '  It  may  be  unlawful  by  accident,  and, 
therefore,  sinful/  You  know  my  crime,  it  is  my  concurring 
with  learned,  reverend  brethren,  to  give  this  reason  of  our 
denial  of  a  proposition ;  yet  they  are  not  forbidden  to  preach, 
only  L" 

The  bishop  took  fire  at  this  statement  with  one  or  two  other 
allusions  to  himself,  and  published  shortly  after  'A  Letter  to  a 
Friend,  in  vindication  of  himself  from  Mr.  Baxter's  calumny/ 
In  this  letter,  his  lordship  denies  that^  Baxter  ever  had  a  right  to 
be  minister  of  Kidderminster ;  accuses  him  of  having  robbed  and 
injured  the  lawful  vicar ;  represents  him  to  the  people  of  Kid* 
derminster  as  a  very  improper  person  to  have  the  charge  of 
them,  and  accuses  him  of  holding  various  ^^  maxima  of  treason, 
sedition,  and  rebellion,  and  as  guilty  of  certain  mis-statements/' 
In  proof  of  this  he  introduces  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Gunning  and 
Dr.  Pearson ;  and  concludes  by  making  an  appeal^  '^  whether  a 
man  of , this  judgment  and  of  these  affections  ought  to  be  per* 
mitted  to  preach  ? " 

^  When  the  bishop's  invective  was  read,"  Baxter  says,  **  many 
men  were- of  many  minds  about  the  answering  of  it :  those  at 
a  distance  all  cried  out  upon  me  to  answer;  those  at  hand 
did  all  dissuade  me,  and  told  me  that  it  would  be  imprisonment 
at  least  to  me,  if  I  did  it  with  the  greatest  truth  and  mildness 
possible.  Both  gentlemen  and  all  tiie  city  ministers  told  me, 
that  it  would  not  do  half  so  much  good  as  my  suffering 
would  do  hurt ;  that  none  believed  it  but  the  engaged  party ; 
that  to  others  an  answer  was  not  necessary,  and  would  be 
unprofitable,  for  they  would  never  read  it.  I  thought  that 
the  judgment  of  men  that  were  upon  the  place,  and  knew  how 
things  went,  was  most  to  be  regarded.  But  yet  I  wrote  a 
fiill  answer  to  his  book,  except  about  the  worda  in  my  '  Holy 
Commonwealth^  'which  were  not  to  bespoken  to,  and  kept  it  by 
me,  that  I  might  use  it  as  there  was  occasion*  At  that  time, 
Mr.  Joseph  Gianvil  sent  me  the  offer  of  his  service,  to  write  in 
my  defence,  but  I  dissuaded  him  from  bringing  himself  into 
suffering,  and  making  himself  unserviceable,  for  so  low  an  end : 
only  I  gave  him,  and  no  man  else,  my  own  answer  to  peruse^ 
which  he  returned  with  his  approbation  of  it. 
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^'  But  Mr.  Edward  Bagsbaw  (son  to  Mr.  Bagsliaw^  the  lawj'er^ 
that  wrote  ^  Mr.  Bolton's  Life ')  without  my  knowledge  wrote  a 
book  in  answer  to  the  bishop's.  I  could  have  wished  he  had  let 
it  alone ;  for  the  man  hath  no  great  disputing  faculty^  but  only 
a  florid,  epistolary  style,  and  was  wholly  a  stranger  to  me  and  to 
the  matters  of  fact,  and,  therefore,  could  say  nothing  to  them : 
but  only  being  of  a  bold  and  Roman  spirit,  he  thought  that  no 
suffering  should  deter  a  man  from  the  smallest  duty,  or  cause 
him  to  silence  any  useful  truth.  And  I  had  formerly  seen  a 
Latin  discourse  of  his  against  monarchy,  which  no  whit  pleased 
me,  being  a  weak  argumentation  for  a  bad  cause."^ 

Glanvil's  letters,  offering  to  write  in  Baxter's  defence  against 
Dr.  Morley,  still  remain.  They  are  full  of  commendation  of 
Baxter's  character,  and  of  the  success  with  which  he  had  met 
the  bishop's  charges.  '^  Methinks,"  he  says,  ^^  'tis  a  great  pity 
but  the  world  should  be  disabused,  and  that  your  right  reverend 
libeller  should  be  made  ashamed,  of  his  misreports  and  slander- 
ous falsifications."  He  advises  Baxter,  by  all  means  to  publish, 
as,  till  his  defence  appeared,  '^  the  reverend  father's  lies  will  be 
taken  for  irreproveable  truths."  ^  This  language  is  abundantly 
plain  from  a  son  of  the  church  towards  one  of  her  reverend  pre- 
lates ;  and  it  is  certainly  more  illustrative  of  his  attachment  to 
Baxter,  than  of  his  respect  for  the  episcopal  hierarchy. 

Though  Baxter  suppressed  his  answer  to  the  bishop's  letter, 
he  took  notice  of  it  in  the  epistolary  preface  to  his  ^  True  and 
Only  Way  of  Concord,'  published  in  1680,  which  he  addressed 
to  Bishops  Morley  and  Gunning,  whom  he  considered  the  chief 
instruments  in  defeating  the  design  of  the  Savoy  Conference. 
In  some  other  of  his  controversial  pieces,  Baxter  also  alludes  to 
the  bishop's  conduct. 

That  the  bishop  felt  an  impression  had  been  made  against 
him  by  Baxter's  publications,  is  very  evident ;  for  at  the  distance 
of  twenty  years  from  the  original  discussion,  when  in  the  eighty- 
fifth  year  of  his  age,  he  published  a  quarto  volume  of  more  than 
five  hundred  pages, '  The  Bishop  of  Winchester's  Vindication  of 
himself  from  divers  false,  scandalous,  and  injurious  Reflections, 
made  upon  him  by  Mr.  Richard  Baxter  in  several  of  his  writ- 
ings/ 16S3.  In  this  large  volume,  the  bishop  reprints  the 
^  Letter  to  a  Friend,'  already  noticed,  and  then  in  his  Vindica- 
tion, proceeds  to  support  his  charges  against  Baxter,  the  pro- 
priety of  his  conduct  in  silencing  him^  and  of  his  own  behaviour 
«  Life,  part  ii.  p.  378.  *  Baxter  MSS. 
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mt  the  Savoy  Conference.  The  whole  is  mixed  up  with  the 
bishop's  political  and  high-church  sentimeutSi  which  were  as 
little  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  British  constitution, 
as  with  the  spirit  of  the  New  Testament.  Baxter  wrote  no  formal 
answer  to  this  work;  but  in  reference  to  it,  he  says:  *^  Bishop 
Morley  was  accounted  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  clergy, 
for  parts  and  orthodoxy.  One  book  against  me»  called  his 
Letter,  is  most  shameless  for  untruths  in  public  matters  of  fact* 
His  last  and  greatest  is  to  prove  against  me,  that  the  parliament 
hath  no  part  in  legislative  power,  nor  the  whola  kingdom  any 
right  of  self<"defence  against  any  commissioned  by  the  king  on 
any  pretence  whatsoever.  This  accuser  is  an  eminent  member 
of  the  best  church  in  the  world.  Is  this  bundle  of  gross  untruths 
a  proof  that  he  is  one  of  the  best  men  in  the  world  ?  He  saith 
that  '  the  good  that  I  wrote  was  for  mischievous  ends/  But 
what  should  move  a  man,  in  pain  and  expectation  of  speedy 
death,  to  write  above  six  score  books,  great  and  small,  that  are 
contrary  to  the  bent  of  his  own  heart  ?  And,  for  that  which  be 
would  mischievously  overthrow  to  spend  his  life  against  his 
own  affections  ?''* 

Having  finished  this  digression  on  the  controversy  with 
Bishop  Morley,  we  return  to  the  class  of  books  which  is  the 
proper  subject  of  this  chapter. 

The  next  work  which  flowed  from  the  pen  of  our  untiring 
writer,  in  this  class,  bears  a  very  singular  and  perhaps  objection-* 
able  title, '  A  Saint  or  a  Brutb.  The  certain  neceaaity  and 
excellency  of  holiness,  so  plainly  proved,  and  urgently  applied, 
as  by  the  blessing  of  God  may  convince  and  save  the  miserablci 
impenitent,  ungodly  sensualists,  if  they  will  not  let  the  devil 
hinder  them  from  a  sober  and  serious  reading/  l(i62.  4to.' 

•  *  Ptnitent  Confttsion,'  |».  65.  The  controvcrajr  between  Mor^jr  sod 
Ba&tirr  appears  to  have  been  takeo  up  very  botly  by  several  persons  on  both 
sides.  It  occasioned— Hypocrisy  Uuveiled,  in  a  Letter  to  Mr.  Baxter,  1662— 
A  Letter  to  a  Person  of  Honour,  coDtaining  some  Animadversions  on  the 
Bishop  of  Worcester's  Letter  to  Mr.  Baxter,  1662'--A  Second  Letter  oa  the 
same  subject,  1662 — A  Letter,  with  some  Animadversions  on  the  Animad- 
verter,  on  the  Bishop  of  Worcester's  Letter,  by  J.  C,  M.  D.  1662— D.  £• 
Defeated ;  or,  a  Reply  to  a  late  scurrilous  Pamphlet  against  the  Bishop 
of  Worcester's  Letter,  1063— Reflections  upon  the  Animadversluns  upon  the 
Bishop  of  Worcester's  Letter,  by  H.  G.  16$a— Vindication  of  the  Bishop  of 
Worcester's  Letter  touching  Mr.  Baxter,  from  the  Animadversions  of  P.  £• 
1662.     Behold  how  great  a  fire  a  little  matter  kindleth! 

'  Works,  vol*  X. 
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From  the  dedication  to  his  flock  at  KiddermiAster,  and  hiA 
late  hearers  in  London,  I  cannot  avoid  quoting  a  paragraph  or 
two,  beautifally  written : 

'*  Once  more,  through  the  great  mercy  of  God,  1  have  liberty 
to  send  you  a  preacher  for  your  private  families^  which  may 
speak  to  you  when  I  cannot,  and  when  I  lie  silent  in  the  dust^ 
I  take  it  for  no  small  mercy,  that  I  have  been  so  much  employed 
about  the  great  and  necessary  things,  in  despite  of  all  the 
malice  of  Satan,  who  would  have  entangled  me,  and  taken  up 
my  time  in  personal  Vindications  and  barren  controversies. ' 

**  I  was  also,  when  I  first  intended  writini;^,  under  another  temp^ 
tation :  being  of  their  mind  who  thought  that  nothing  should 
be  made  public  but  what  a  man  had  first  laid  out  his  most  choice 
art  upon,  I  thought  to  have  acquainted  the  world  with  nothing 
but  what  was  the  work  of  time  and  diligence}  but  my  con* 
science  soon  told  me  that  there  was  too  much  of  pride  aiid 
selfishness  in  this,  and  that  humility  and  self-denial  required  me 
to  lay  by  the  affectation  of  that  style,  and  spare  that  industry 
which  tended  but  to  advance  my  name  with  men,  when  it 
hindered  the  main  work,  and  crossed  my  end*    Providence, 
drawing  forth  some  popular  unpolished  discourses,  and  giving 
them  success  beyond  my  expectation,  did  thereby  tebuke  my 
selfish  thoughts,  and  satisfy  me  that  the  truths  of  Ood  do 
perform  their  work  more  by  their  divine  authority,  and  proper 
evidence,  and  material  excellency,  than  by  any  ornaments  of 
fleshly  wisdom.    And,  as  Seneca  saith^  thdugh  I  will  not  despise 
an  eloquent  physician,  yet  will  I  not  think  myself  much  the 
happier  fdr  his  adding  eloquence  to  his  healing  art.    Being  en^ 
couraged,  then,  by  reason  and  experience,  I  venture  these  po* 
pular  sermons  into  the  world,  and  especially  for  the  use  of  you^ 
my  late  auditors^  that  heard  them.     I  bless  Ood  that  when 
more  worthy  labourers  are  fain  to  weep  over  their  obstinate,  un« 
profitable,  unthankful  people,  and  some  are  driven  away  by 
their  itijuries,  and  put  to  shake  off  the  dust  of  their  feet  against 
them;  I  am  rather  forced  to  weep  over  my  own  unthankful 
heart,  that  did  not  sufficiently  value  the  mercy  of  a  faithful 
flock,  who  parted  with  me  rather  as  the  Ephesians  with  Paul^ 
and  who   have  lived   according  to   the  plain  and   necessary 
doctrine  which  they  had  received.     Among  whom^  Papists,  who 
persuade  men  that  our  doctrine  tendeth  to  divisions,  can  find  no 
divifions  or  sects ;  who  have  constantly  disowned  both  the  {im«> 
bitious  usurpations  which  have  shaken  the  kingdom,  and  the 
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factions,  ^ensoriousuess,  and  civil  violence  in  the  church,  which 
pride  hath  generated  and  nourished  in  this  trying  age.  Among 
whom,  I  have  enjoyed  so  very  large  a  proportion  of  mercy,  in 
the  liberty  of  so  long  an  exercise  of  my  ministry,  with  so  uni- 
versal advantage  and  success,  that  I  must  be  disingenuously 
unthankful  if  I  should  murmur  and  repine  at  the  present 
restraining  hand  of  God.  But  I  must  say  with  David ;  '  If 
I  shall  find  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  he  will  bring 
me  again,  and  show  me  the  ark  and  habitation.'  There,  or 
elsewhere,  use  me  in  his  service.  But  if  he  say,  *  I  have  no 
delight  in  thee ;  behold,  here  am  I,  let  him  do  to  me  as  it 
seemeth  good  unto  him/  "' 

It  was  not  the  pleasure  of  God  that  Baxter  should  resume  his 
labours  in  the  place  which  occupied  so  much  of  his  heart  and 
of  his  thoughts.  Painful  as  he  felt  this  trial  to  be,  he  learned 
to  submit  to  it  in  quietness  and  patience,  and  no  doubt  found 
that  it  was  among  the  things  which  worked  together  for  his 
good. 

The  most  objectionable  part  of  this  work  is  its  title,  which 
presents  a  more  offensive  aspect  to  the  reader  than  is  desirable, 
or  than  the  nature  of  the  subject  warrants.  The  great  object  of 
it  is  to  convince  men  ^'  that  holiness  is  the  most  pleasant  way; 
that  the  godly  choose  the  better  part,  and  that  the  ungodly  sen- 
sualists live  as  brutes,  while  they  unreasonably  refuse  to  live  as 
saints.''  The  treatise  is  founded  on  Luke  xi.  41,  42,  and,  like 
many  other  of  his  practical  writings,  is  the  substance  of  the  dis- 
courses which  he  delivered  from  the  pulpit.  Part  of  it  relates 
to  the  deistical  controversy,  and  is  recommended  by  himself  to 
be  read  in  connexion  witli  the  second  part  of  his  ^  Saint's  Rest,' 
and  the  ^  Treatise  against  Infidelity.'  Many  of  his  statements  are 
strong  and  pointed,  and  though  the  argument  is  maintained  in  a  very 
discursive  manner,  it  is  prosecuted  with  his  characteristic  ability* 

The  other  and  smaller  performances  in  this  class  I  shall 
group  together;  as  none  of  them  require  a  distinct  notice. 
The  titles  in  general,  sufiiciently  explain  their  nature  and  de* 
sign.  They  were  all  the  substance  of  sermons  preached  in 
different  places,  though  published  rather  in  the  form  of  tracts, 
or  treatises,  than  sermons* 

'  Making  Light  of  Christ  and  Salvation,'  preached  at  St. 
Lawrence  Jewry,  London*^  ^  The  One  Thing  Necessary ;  or^ 
t  Works,  vol.  X.  pp.  3-^  ^  Ibid,  vol  x?i. 
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Christ's  Justification  of  Mary's  Choice/  1684.^  'Cain  and 
Abel  Malignity;  or.  Enmity  to  serious  Godliness,  lamented, 
described,  detected/  &c.  1689.^  This  treatise  is  partly  de- 
signed to  expose  the  evil  of  enmity  to  serious  godliness,  as  the 
root  of  all  persecution*  Preface  to  Alleine's  ^Alarm/  'A  Sermon  ^ 
of  Judgment,'  preached  at  St.  Paul's,  before  the  lord  mayor  and 
aldermen  of  London,  Dec.  17,  1654.^  'Redemption  of  Time.'" 
Baxter  mentions  .  some '  circumstances  respecting  two  of 
these  sermons,  which  illustrate  his  popularity  as  a  preacher^ 
and  are  therefore  worth  the  recording.  ^^  When  I  returned 
home,  I  was  solicited  by  letters  to  print  many  of  the  sermons 
which  I  had  preached  in  London ;  and  in  some  of  them  I  grar* 
tified  their  desires.  One  sermon  which  I  published,  was  against 
men's  making  light  of  Christ,  upon  Matt.  xxii.  5.  This  sermon 
was  preached  at  St.  Lawrence  Jewry,  where  Mr.  Vines  was  pas- 
tor ;  where,  though  I  sent  the  day  before  to  secure  room  for  the 
Lord  Broghill  and  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  with  whom  I  was  to  go 
in  the  coach  ;  yet  when  I  came,  the  crowd  had  so  little  respect 
to  persons,  that  they  were  fain  to  go  home  again,  because  they 
would  not  come  within  hearing.  The  old  Earl  of  Warwick, 
who  stood  in  the  lobby,  brought  me  home  again;  and  Mr. 
Vines  himself  was  fain  to  get  up  into  the  pulpit  and  sit  behind 
me,  and  I  stood  between  his  legs ;  which  I  mention,  that  the 
reader  may  understand  that  verse  in  my  poem  concerning  him^ 
which  is  printed,  where  I  say  that, 

*  At  once  one  puJpit  held  us  both/ 

'^  Another  of  those  sermons  which  I  published,  was  a  sermon 
of  judgment,  which  I  enlarged  into  a  small  treatise.  This  was 
preached  at  St.  Paul's  at  the  desire  of  Sir  Christopher  Pack, 
then  lord  mayor,  to  the  greatest  auditory  that  ever  I  saw."* 

It  is  impossible  to  survey  the  class  of  writings  which  we 
have  thus  briefly  brought  under  review,  without  admiring  the 
goodness  and  wisdom  of  God,  in  raising  up  a  man  capable  of 
producing  them.  With  all  the  imperfections  belonging  to 
them  as  human  performances,  written  often  in  haste,  and  amidst 
the  distractions  of  a  period  of  great  affliction  and  agitation, 
where  shall  we  find,  in  the  wide  range  of  human  literature,  so  large 
a  portion  of  powerful  and  heart-stirring  appeal  ?  They  comprise 
deeply  interesting  and  comprehensive  views  of  the  guilt  and 

»  Works,  vol.  X.  k  Ibid.  *  Ibid.  »  Ibid. 

•Lifci parti,  pp.  Ill,  112. 
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misery  of  man,  and  the  divine  provision  of  mercy  through  a 
Saviour ;  of  the  awful  punishment  which  awaits  the  wieked,aud 
of  the  immortal  blessedness  provided  for  the  righteous,  l^ese 
topics  are  interwoven,  in  general,  with  great  address,  with  every 
thing  that  is  tender  in  entreaty,  solemn  in  warning,  uid  faithful 
in  reproof  and  expostulation.  Baxter  appeals  not  to  the  pas* 
sions  only,  but  to  the  judgment.  His  aim  is  to  convince  the 
anderstanding,  as  Well  as  to  subdue  the  heart.  He  calculated 
on  no  impressions  being  lasting  or  useful,  but  those  which  were 
produced  by  enlightened  views  of  truth  and  error,  holiness  and 
sin,  dme  and  eternity.  He  dealt  not  in  noisy  and  vapid  decla- 
mation ;  but  in  sound  and  persuasive  argument.  He  felt  the 
goodness  of  his  cause,  and  the  weight  of  the  reasons  which  he 
eould  adduce  in  its  support,  and  with  a  giant's  strength,  and  an 
angel's  earnestness,  he  urged  the  subject  home  on  every  man's 
bosom  and  business. 

It  will  probably  be  remarked,  that  in  these  discourses,  there 
is  a  larger  portion  of  the  Law  than  of  the  Gospel ;  and  that  they 
are  more  calculated  to  operate  on  the  fears  than  on  the  hopes 
ef  men.  While  I  admit  this  to  be  true,  I  doubt  whether  it 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  fault,  llie  object  of  the  author  is  to 
awaken  and  convince ;  he  therefore  went,  what  he  considered  to 
be,  the  straightforward  road  to  it.  He  did  not  conceal  the  pro- 
mises  of  the  Gospel,  but  they  did  not  constitute  the  chief  topks 
of  his  preaching  to  men  whom  he  wished  to  rouse.  Judging 
by  the  success  attending  his  labours,  which  arose,  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  from  the  great  plainness  and  fidelity  with 
which  he  warned  men,  instead  of  censuring,  it  would  be  well  to 
imitate  the  style  of  his  preaching. 

He  was  never  afraid  of  carrying  the  warmth  and  ener^  of  bis 
appeals  too  far.  He  often  complains  of  his  own  coldness,  but 
never  of  the  excess  of  his  zeal.  The  charge  of  fanaticism  gave 
him  no  concern.  Knowing  the  terrors  of  the  Lord,  he  cared 
nothing  for  the  displeasure  or  the  frown  of  men,  but  made  it 
his  grand  concern  to  be  found  faithful.  To  win  souls  was  his 
object ;  the  gaining  of  them  was  his  reward.  Nor  did  he  lose 
his  aim.  If  few  men  have  laboured  harder,  dr  under  greater 
bodily  suffering,  or  more  severe  reproach,  few,  indeed,  have 
enjoyed  a  richer  reward.  In  the  many  fruits  of  his  labours,  he 
could  exult  even  while  on  earth ;  they  now  constitute  his  crown 
of  rejoicing  in  heaven. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 


WORKS   ON   CHRISTIAN  BXPBRIRNCB. 

Introductory  Remarks^^  Right  Method  for  settled  Peace  of  CooscieDce  * — 
Colonel  Bridges^'  The  Crucifying  of  the  World '—Thomas  Foley,  Esq,— 
*  Treatise  on  Self-Denial '— <  Obedient  Patience  *—*  Life  of  Faith '— '  KnonT- 
ledge  and  Love  compared ' — Sir  Henry  and  Lady  Diana  A^hurtt— '  God's 
Goodness  Vindicated '-* Various  Discourses — <  Cure  of  Melancholy '—Baxo 
ter's  Experience  among  Persons  thus  affilctad^^Conclnsion. 

If  the  works  noticed  in  the  preceding  chapter^  show  how  ad» 
mtrably  qualified  Baxter  was  for  dealing  with  the  unconverted, 
and  how  powerfully  and  successfully  he  d  rected  his  energies  to 
benefit  them,  the  present  chapter  will  bring  before  the  reader, 
a  class  of  books  which  equally  illustrates  his  capacity  for  in- 
structing and  edifying  Christians,  and  shows  that  this  branch 
of  the  Christian  ministry  was  cultivated  by  him  no  less  than 
the  former. 

When  a  sinner  has  been  converted  from  the  error  of  his  ways, 
only  the  first  step  has  been  taken  towards  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
His  knowledge  probably  extends  but  to  the  merest  elements  of 
religion ;  or  to  those  first  truths,  which  as  they  are  the  simplest, 
so  are  they  the  most  powerfully  calculated  to  interest  the  under- 
standing, and  engage  the  affections.  His  perceptions  of  the 
extent  of  hh  wretchedness  and  danger,  and  of  the  divine  suitable- 
ness of  Heaven's  plan  of  recovery,  comprehend,  perhaps,  all  that 
is  true,  and  yet  embrace  but  a  narrow  range.  As  he  becomes 
fiimiliar  with  these,  he  perceives  their  connexion  with  otlier 
subjects,  more  difficult  and  complex.  His  mind  requires  fresh 
excitement  to  counteract  its  natural  bias,  to  prevent  its  return  to 
former  pursuits  and  habits,  and  to  carry  it  on  in  the  new  course 
into  which  it  has  been  led. 

But  new  discoveries  of  truth,  and  of  the  way  of  righteousness, 
are  not  the  only  discoveries  which  a  man  comes  to  make  in  the 
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progress  of  Christianity.  He  makes  discoveries  of  the  depravity 
and  deceitfulness  of  his  heart,  for  which  he  was  not  at  first,  per- 
haps, at  all  prepared;  which  astound  and  perplex  him,  lead 
him  to  question  his  own  sincerity,  the  reality  of  the  change 
which  he  supposes  had  taken  place  in  his  mind  ;  and  thus  bring 
him  into  deep  distress.  His  conscience  is  wounded,  his  spirits 
are  depressed,  and  his  confidence  in  the  adaptation  of  the  Gos- 
pel remedy,  or  in  his  right  to  use  it,  is  very  considerably  abated. 

Much  skill  is  required  in  the  treatment  of  persons  in  this 
state.  Severity  or  tenderness,  when  unduly  or  improperly  ex* 
ercised,  may  be  almost  equally  injurious.  The  one  may  create 
despondency  and  desperation }  the  other  may  soothe  and  quiet  a 
wound  without  healing  it.  In  some  cases  it  is  necessary  to  apply 
a  sedative,  in  others  a  stimulus.  The  sensibiiitv  of  some  is 
quicker  than  their  understandings;  the  judgment  of  such  must 
be  informed.  In  other  cases  the  mind  is  sufficiently  enlightened, 
but  the  conscience  is  not  properly  under  its  guidance;  the  moral 
faculties  of  such  must  be  the  chief  object  of  attention.  Some 
instructors,  like  quacks  in  medicine,  have  a  spiritual  panacea  for 
every  case.  This  they  apply  without  judgment  or  discrimina- 
tion,  healing  some,  and  killing  others;  but  in  both  the  pro- 
fessions^  while  the  cures  are  magnified  and  blazoned,  we  hear  as 
little  as  possible  of  the  deaths  which  are  inflicted. 

Christianity  is  perfectly  adapted  to  all  the  diversified  forms 
of  evil  which  can  or  do  occur  among  men.  If  it  were  not, 
it  would  not  be  what  the  Scriptures  represent  it — the  fruit  of 
Jehovah's  highest  wisdom,  the  profoundest  display  of  hb  good- 
ness to  creatures ;  and  therefore  worthy  of  the  reception  of 
every  human  being  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  Hence  the  great 
business  of  the  Christian  ministry,  in  relation  to  believers,  is, 
to  unfold  the  various  parts  of  this  infinitely  wise  and  beneficent 
scheme ;  to  obviate  the  difficulties  arising  from  their  imperfect 
acquaintance  with  it;  to  illustrate  the  relative  connexion  and 
harmony  of  its  various  principles,  and  the  holy  tendency  and 
design  of  all  its  provisions  and  enactments. 

By  many  ill-informed  persons,  who  make  a  profession  of 
religion,  a  kind  of  nausea  is  felt,  when  the  subject  of  Chris- 
tian experience  is  mentioned.  It  is  instantly  regarded  as 
the  cant  of  a  party,  or  as  something  akin  to  fanaticism.  At  all 
events  it  is  set  down  as  what  belongs  only  to  the  weaker  portion 
of  the  religious  community,  or  is  charitably  ascribed  to  an  over- 
jsensitive  conscience,  or  die  undue  cultivation  of  a  spirituality 
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which  is  not  adapted  to  present  circumstances.  The  subject  is 
therefore  discarded^  as  unworthy  of  attention  from  men  of 
more  enlarged  and  cultivated  minds. 

It  is  readily  granted  that  the  subject  has  been  abused ;  that 
a  phraseology  has  been  employed  in  treating  it  both  disgusting 
and  absurd;  that  it  has  been  substituted  in  the  place  of  the 
lugher  morals  of  religion,  and  treated  as  if  it  were  compatible 
with  outward  carelessness  and  even  gross  misconduct.  Still  it 
would  be  as  foolish  to  deny  the  existence  of  what  is  commonly 
vailed  Christian  experience,  as  to  deny  that  individuals  who 
are  under  a  process  of  cure  or  healing,  have  any  consciousness 
of  the  efiects  which  are  produced  by  the  medicines  that  are 
prescribed  to  them.  If  the  Gospel  is  destined  and  fitted  to 
act  as  a  remedy,  there  must  be  a  sensible  experience  to  cor- 
respond with  it.  There  must  be  a  consciousness  of  the  effects 
if  the  truth  has  exerted  a  searching  power  on  the  con- 
science, a  healing  influence  on  the  heart,  and  a  transforming 
operation  on  the  whole  character.  If  it  has  infused  a  new 
principle  of  life  into  the  soul,  giving  a  new  tone  and  direction 
to  its  thoughts  and  pursuits,  and  surrounding  it  by  a  healthier 
and  holier  atmosphere  than  it  ever  before  breathed,  there  must 
be  some  knowledge  of  all  this.  As  the  process  of  divine  influence 
advances  or  retrogrades ;  as  it  experiences  checks  from  within, 
or  counteractions  from  without ;  as  there  is  a  vigorous  and  per- 
severing co-operation  on  our  part  with  God's  revealed  purposes 
and  plans,  or  a  state  of  inactivity  or  positive  resistance,  so  will 
the  work  of  salvation  be  advancing  or  receding.  Now  all  this 
makes  up  what  we  understand  by  religious  experience,  or  the 
Christian  life,  to  cultivate  which  both  the  ministry  and  writings 
of  Baxter  were  devoted. 

The  first  work  on  this  subject  which  he  published  is,  his 
^  Right  Method  for  Settled  Peace  of  Conscience  and  Spiritual 
Comfort.' ""  1653.  12mo.  This  was  the  fourth  of  Baxter's 
poblicalions,  and  was  occasioned,  chiefly,  by  the  lady  of  Colonel 
John  Bridges,  for  whose  benefit,  in  the  first  instance,  it  was  com- 
posed and  printed.  He  accordingly  dedicates  it  to  Colonel  and 
Mrs.  Bridges,  and  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Foley,  all  of  whom  were  persons 
in  opulent  circumstances,  who  belonged  to  his  congregation  at 
Kidderminster.  *^  Though  one  only,''  he  says,  '*  had  the  origi- 
nal interest  in  these  papers,  I  now  ^rect  them  to  you  allj  as  not 

•  Works,  vol.  Ix, 
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knowing  how^  in  this,  to  separate  you.  Yon  dwell  together  in 
my  eetimation  and  affection :  one  of  you  a  member  of  the 
church  which  I  must  teach,  and,  legally,  the  patron  of  its  maln«- 
tenance  and  minister;  the  other,  a  special  branch  of  that  family, 
to  whteh  I  was  first  indebted  in  this  county.  You  lately  joined 
In  presenting  to  the  parliament  the  petition  of  this  county  for 
the  Gospel  and  a  faithful  ministry.  When  I  only  told  you  of 
my  intention  of  sending  some  poor  scholars  to  the  University, 
you  freely  and  jointly  offered  your  considerable  annual  allowance 
thereto,  and  that  for  the  continuance  of  my  life,  or  their  neces- 
sities there*  I  will  tell  the  world  of  this,  whether  yon  will  or 
not;  not  for  your  applause,  but  for  their  imitation,  and  the  shame 
of  many  who  will  not  be  drawn  to  do  the  like.''  p 

-Colonel  Bridges,  then  patron  of  the  parish  of  Kidderminster, 
was  the  long  and  tried  friend  of  Baxter,  and  one  who  made  a 
considerable  figure  during  the  Commonwealth.  He  had  the 
command  of  a  regiment  in  Ireland  immediately  before  the 
Restoration,  and)  by  a  dexterous  manoeuvre,  got  possession  of 
Dublin  Castle,  without  bloodshed;  of  which  he  published  a 
short  narrative.  ^^  Had  it  not  been  for  that  action,"  says  Bax- 
ter, **  it  is  probable  that  Ireland  would  have  been  the  refuge  and 
rendeavous  for  the  disbanded  or  fugitive  army^  and  that  there 
they  would  not  only  have  maintuued  the  war,  but  have  em* 
bodied  against  England,  and  come  over  again,  with  resolutions 
heightened  by  their  warnings.  The  reward  that  Colonel  Bridges 
had  for  this  service  was  the  peaceful  testimony  of  his  conscience, 
and  a  narrow  escape  from  being  utterly  ruined;  being  sued  in  an 
action  of  fourscore  thousand  pound ;  as  one  that,  after  Bdghill 
fight,  had  taken  the  king's  goods,  which  was  proved  false,  and 
he,  being  cleared  by  the  court,  did  quickly  after  die  of  afiever, 
at  Chester,  and  go  to  a  more  peaceable  and  desirable  world/'  ^ 

'^MrsiBridgesi"  Baxter  informs  us, '^  was  often  weeping  out  her 
doubts  to  him,  about  her  long  and  gfeat  uncertainty  of  her  true 
sanctification  and  salvation.  He  told  her  that  a  few  hasty  word* 
were  not  direction  enough  for  the  satisfactory  resolving  of  so 
great  a  case ;  and  that  he  would,  therefore,  lay  her  down  a  few 
of  those  necessary  directions,  which  she  should  read  and  study« 
and  get  well  imprinted  on  her  mind."  When  he  had  begun  it, 
he  found  he  could  not  make  it  so  brief  as  he  had  expected,  and 
judging  that  it  might  be  Useful  to  others  as  well  as  to  the  lady 
who  occasioned  it,  he  enlarged  it|  to  meet  other  cases  beside  hers/ 

f  Epistle  Dedicatory,  Works,  irol  U.      ^  Lifei  part  i.  p.  106.      '  Ibid.  p.  199. 
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The  innall  tract,  originally  designed  to  be  but  '^  one  sheet  of 
paper/'  thus  swelled  out  into  a  little  volume,  containing  ^'Thirty- 
two  Directions ''  for  the  attainment  or  the  preservation  of  the 
important  blessings— peace  of  mind.  The  Puritans  and  Non«- 
conformistB  may  be  said  to  have  excelled  in  the  class  of  books 
to  which  this  work  belongs.  Sibbs's  '  Bruised  Reed,  and  Soul's 
Conflict  i  *  Symond's  '  Deserted  Soul's  Case  and  Cure ; '  the 
works  of  Preston,  Perkins,  Ball,  and  Culverwell,  on  similar  to* 
pics,  were  all  prior  to  this  of  Baxter's ;  but  cannot  be  regarded 
as  superseding  it.  It  is  better  written  than  most  of  its  prede- 
cessors of  the  same  class,  and  is,  on  the  whole,  well  calculated 
to  answer  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended.  The  direc- 
tions are,  indeed,  sufficiently  numerous,  and  some  of  them  quito 
as  much  calculated  to  entangle  and  perplex  as  to  assist.  Ud 
found,  he  informs  us,  respecting  it, 

**  This  book  pleased  Dr.  Hammond  well,  and  many  rational 
persons,  and  some  of  those  for  whom  it  was  written ;  but  tho 
women  and  weaker  sort,  I  found,  could  not  so  well  improve  clear 
reason  as  they  can  a  few  comfortable,  warm,  and  pretty  sen-^ 
tenoes.  It  is  style,  and  not  reason,  which  doth  most  with  them^ 
Some  of  the  divines  were  angry  with  it,  for  a  passage  or  two 
about  perseverance;  because  I  had  said  that  many  men  are  cer* 
tain  of  their  present  sanctification,  who  are  not  certain  of  their 
perseverance  and  salvation,  meaning  all  the  godly  that  are  as* 
sured  of  their  sanctification,  and  yet  do  not  hold  the  certainty 
of  perseverance.  But'a  great  storm  of  jealousy  and  censure  was, 
by  this,  and  some  such  words,  raised  against  me  by  many  good 
men,  who  lay  more  on  their  opinions  and  party  than  they  ought ; 
therefore,  as  some  would  have  had  me  to  retract  it,  and  others 
to  leave  it  out  of  the  next  impression,  I  did  the  latter." ' 

From  a  Dedication  to  the  Poor  in  Spirit,  which  is  prefixed 
to  this  work,  I  extract  an  admirably  descriptive  passage  of  the 
Andnomians  of  that  period.  It  is  equally  applicable  still. 
''One  thing  more,  I  confess,  did  much  prevail  with  me  to  make 
these  papers  public,  and  that  is,  the  Antinomians'  common, 
confident  obtrusion  of  their  anti- evangelical  doctrines  and  me* 
thods  for  comforting  troubled  souls.  They  are  the  most  noto- 
rious mountebanks  in  this  art,  the  highest  pretenders,  and  most 
unhappy  performers,  that  most  of  the  reformed  churches  ever 
knew.  And  none,  usually,  are  more  ready  to  receive  their  doc* 
trines  than  such  weak  women  or  unskilful  people,  that,  being  in 
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trouble,  are  like  a  sick  man  in  great  pain,  who  is  glad  to  hear 
what  all  can  say,  and  to  make  trial  of  every  thing  by  which 
he  hath  any  hope  of  ease.  Then  there  is  so  much  opinm  in 
these  mountebanks'  nepenthes,  or  antidote  of  rest;  so  many 
principles  of  carnal  security  and  presumption,  which  tend  to  the 
present  ease  of  the  patient,  whatever  follows,  that  it  is  no  wonder 
if  some  well-meaning  Christians  do  quickly  swallow  the  bait, 
and  proclaim  the  rare  effects  of  this  medicament,  and  the  ad* 
mirable  skill  of  this  unskilful  sect,  to  the  ensnaring  of  others, 
especially  that  are  in  the  like  distress/'^ 

In  1658,  he  published  '  The  Crucifying  of  the  World  by  the 
Cross  of  Christ,*  ^  a  treatise  in  quarto,  the  substance  of  which 
had  originally  been  delivered  as  an  assize  sermon,  which  was 
preached  at  Worcester,  when  Thomas  Foley,  esq.,  was  h^h 
sheriff  of  the  county.  To  that  gentleman  it  is  accordingly 
dedicated.  He  was  a  man  of  distinguished  piety  and  benevo- 
lence, and  the  devoted  friend  of  Baxter.  From  very  moderate 
circumstances,  his  father,  Richard  Foley,  and  he,  rose,  by  means 
of  iron  works  in  the  county  of  Worcester,  to  the  possession  of 
an  estate  of  five  thousand  pounds  per  annum — ah  immense  sum 
in  those  days.  He  necessarily  acquired  the  patronage  of  seve- 
ral livings  on  his  extensive  property,  to  which  he  invariably  pre- 
sented worthy  and  useful  ministers.  Kidderminster  fell  into 
his  hands  after  Baxter  had  left  it,  having  been  purchased  from 
Colonel  Bridges,  and  to  which  he  would  gladly  have  present- 
ed Baxter,  had  he  been  capable  of  accepting  it.  Baxter's  *  De- 
dication' is  commendatory,  but  faithful.  It  is  worthy  of 
the  grateful  friend,  but  not  less  of  the  conscientious  servant  of 
Christ.  Richard  Foley,  the  founder  of  the  family,  and  the  early 
patron  of  Baxter,  died  in  1657.  He  endowed  a  school  at 
Stourbridge,  with  five  hundred  pounds  per  annum.  His  great 
grandson  was  raised  to  the  peerage  by  Queen  Anne,  in  1711)by 
the  title  of  Baron  Foley  of  Kidderminster,  from  whom  the  pre- 
sent noble  family  of  that  name  has  descended/  After  the 
dedication  is  a  long  preface  '  To  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  all 
that  have  the  riches  of  this  World,'  in  which  Baxter  addresses 
them  with  great  fidelity  respecting  their  easily-besetting  sins. 
Warns  them  of  the  dangert>f  trusting  in  their  external  advantages, 
end  endeavours  to  excite  them  to  the  performance  of  good  works.* 

•  Works,  vol.  ijL.  p.  61.     «  Works,  vol.  ix.     ▼  Burke's  *  Peen^*  art  Foley, 
s  Ainon§  bis  other  recommeiuUtiotts  ii  one  to  Isndlonii,  **  to  enpf  e  their 
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The  discourse  itself,  which  is  founded  on  Oal.  vi.  14,  brings 
the  grand  subject  of  Christianity,  with  its  inseparable,  practical 
infloence,' powerfully  before  the  reader.  While  it  preserves  the 
s^le  of  address  throughout,  it  is  much  more  of  a  treatise  than 
a  sermon,  having  been  greatly  enlarged,  in  every  part,  after 
its  delivery.  He  first  discusses,  negatively,  what  it  is  not,  and 
then,  positively,  what  it  is  to  have  the  world  crucified  to  ua, 
and  to  be  crucified  to  the  world.  He  next  shows  how  this  is 
effected  by  the  cross  of  Christ*  He  then  assigns  various 
reasons,  to  show  that  this  is  so,  and  why  it  must  be  so.  In 
conclusion,  he  applies  the  first  part  of  the  doctrine  of  the  text, 
by  showing  that,  for  the  reasons  assigned,  believers  must  glory 
in  the  cross  of  Christ,  abhorring  the  glorying  of  worldly  men. 

While  the  doctrine  of  salvation,  through  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ,  is  clearly  enough  stated  in  the  discourse,  it  is  not  tho 
prominent  or  leading  topic  of  it  In  this  respect,  it  differs 
widely  from  the  celebrated  sermon  of  Maclaurin,  on  the  same 
text  and  sutgect.  In  that  beautiful  production,  the  work  of  the 
Redeemer  on  the  cross,  is  set  forth  as  the  highest  nymifesta- 
tion  of  the  love  and  wisdom  of  God,  with  a  power  of  illus- 
tration and  a  felicity  of  expression  which  have  never  been  ex-- 
ceeded.  In  the  discourse  of  Baxter,  the  effects  of  this  doctrine 
in  withdrawing  men  from  the  love  and  enjoyment  of  the  world, 
and  in  fixing  the  heart  on  the  sublimer  and  holier  enjoyments 
of  religion,  are  the  grand  topics ;  and  they  are  treated  with  the 
hand  of  a  master.  All  the  empty  glare  and  noisome  pollution 
of  the  world  were  known  to  Baxter.  Into  the  dark  chambers  of 
the  human  heart  he  pours  the  light  of  day,  exhibiting  all  its 
guiltiness  and  pollution,  and  exposing  the  inadequacy  of  all 
that  the  world  can  supply  to  satisfy  its  *'  immortal  longings.'' 

How  admirably  does  he  expose  the  vain  show  of  man's 
busUing  life !  '^  It  is  but  like  children's  games,  where  all  is 
done  in  jest,  and  which  wise  men  account  not  worthy  their 
observance.  It  is  but  like  the  acting  of  a  comedy,  where  great 
persons  and  actions  are  personated  and  counterfeited;  and  a 
pompous  stir  therei  is  for  a  while,  to  please  the  foolish  spec- 
tators, that  themselves  may  be  pleased  by  their  applause,  and 
then  they  come  down,  and  the  sport  is  ended,  and  they  are  as 

tenants  in  their  leases  to  learn  a  catechism,  aod  read  the  Scriptures,  and  be 
once  a  year  accountable  to  their  minister  for  their  profitiog."  His  recommen- 
dations about  the  distribution  of  rclig^us  books  and  tracts,  and  Tisitin^  the 
poor  and  the  sick  were  more  likely  to  be  attended  to. 
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they  were.  It  is  but  like  a  puppet  play,  where  there  ia  pNMit 
doings  to  little  purpose ;  or  like  the  busy  gadding  of  the  labo^ 
tious  ants,  to  gather  together  a  little  sticks  and  straw,  wMch 
the  spurn  of  man's  foot  will  soon  disperse/' 

With  what  beauty  does  he  describe  the  emptiness  of  titm 
world ;  and  with  what  earnestness  does  he  expostulate  with  vam 
oh  the  folly  of  preferring  it  to  the  better  enjoyments  of  Gkid  I 
^'  What !  shall  we  prefer  a  mole-hill  before  a  kingdom  ?  A 
shadow  before  the  substance?  An  hour  before  eterni^?  No* 
thing  before  all  things  ?  Vanity  and  vexation  before  felidty  I 
^-The  cross  of  Christ  hath  set  up  such  a  sun  as  quite  datfceoeth 
the  light  of  worldly  glory.  l*hoagh  earth  were  somethiiig,  if 
there  were  no  better  to  be  Iiad,  it  is  nothing  when  heaven 
standeth  by." 

I  know  none  of  the  writmgs  of  Baxter  which  contains  passages 
of  greater  power,  or  more  impressive  eloquence,  than  this.  The 
solemnity  of  the  circumstances  in  which  the  discourse  was  dsli- 
vered,  appears  to  have  aflfected  him,  and  increased  even  Us 
accustomed  earnestness.  I  cannot  make  many  quotations,  bat 
let  the  reader  imagine,  if  he  can,  the  effect  of  the  following 
passage,  addressed  to  the  court : 

<^  Honourable,  worshipful,  and  all  well-beloved,  it  is  a  weighty 
employment  that  occasioneth  your  meedag  here  to^ay.  The 
estates  and  lives  of  men  are  in  your  hands.  But  it  is  another 
kind  of  judgment  which  you  are  all  hastening  towards :  when 
judges  and  juries,  the  accusers  and  accused,  most  all  appetr 
upon  equal  terms,  for  the  final  decision  of  a  far  greater  cause. 
The  case  that  is  then  and  there  to  be  determined,  is  not  whether 
you  shall  have  lands  or  no  lands,  life  or  no  life  (in  our  natural 
sense) ;  but  whether  you  shall  have  heaven  or  hell,  salvation  or 
damnation,  an  endless  life  of  glory  with  God  and  the  Redeemer, 
and  the  angels  of  heaven,  or  an  endless  life  of  torment  with 
devils  and  ungodly  men.  As  sure  as  you  now  sit  on  those  seats, 
you  shall  shortly  all  appear  before  the  Judge  of  all  the  world, 
and  there  receive  an  irreversible  sentence,  to  an  unchangeable 
state  of  happiness  or  misery.  This  is  the  great  business  that 
should  presently  call  up  your  most  serious  thoughts,  and  act  all 
the  powers  of  your  souls  on  work  for  the  most  effectual  prepa- 
ration ;  that  if  you  are  men,  you  may  quit  yourselves  like  men, 
for  the  preventing  of  that  dreadful  doom  which  unprepared  souls 
must  there  expect.  The  greatest  of  your  secular  affairs  are  but 
dreams  and  toys  to  this.  Were  you  at  every  assise  to  detenBiae 
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ceuaea  of  no  lower  value  than  the  crowns  and  kingdoms  of  tho 
monarcbs  of  th«  earth,  it  were  but  as  children's  gamed  to  this* 
If  any  man  of  you  believe  not  this,  he  is  worse  than  the  devil 
that  tempteth  him  to  unbelief;  and  let  him  know  that  unbeliaf 
is  no  prevention,  nor  will  put  off  the  day,  or  hinder  his  appear* 
ance ;  but  ascertain  his  condemnation  at  that  appearance. 

^  He  that  knows  the  law  and  the  fact,  may  know  before  your 
assise,  what  will  become  of  every  prisoner,  if  the  proceedings 
be  all  just,  as  in  our  case  they  will  certainly  be.  Christ  will 
judge  according  to  his  laws ;  know  therefore  whom  the  law  cotim 
demneth  or  justifieth,  and  you  may  know  whom  Christ  will 
condemn  or  justify*  And  seeing  all  this  is  so,  doth  it  not 
concern  us  all^to  make  a  speedy  trial  of  ourselves  in  preparation 
to  this  final  trial  ?  I  shall  for  your  own  sakes  therefore,  take  the 
boldness,  as  the  officer  of  Christ,  to  summon  you  to  appear 
before  yourselves,  and  keep  an  assize  this  day  in  your  own  sotds^ 
and  answer  at  the  bar  of  conscience,  to  what  shall  be  charged 
upon  you*  Fear  not  the  trial ;  for  it  is  not  conclusive,  final,  or 
H  peremptory  irreversible  sentence  that  must  now  pass.  Yet 
slight  it  not ;  for  it  is  a  necessary  preparative  to  that  which  is 
final  and  irreversible.  Consequentially,  it  may  prove  a  justifying 
aceusadon,  an  absolving  condemnation,  and  if  you  proceed  to 
execution,  a  saving,  quickening  death,  which  I  am  now  per- 
suading you  to  undergo.  The  whole  world  is  divided  into  two 
•orts  of  men  :  one  that  love  God  above  all,  and  live  for  him ; 
imd  the  other  that  love  the  flesh  and  world  above  all,  and  live 
to  them.  One  that  seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his 
righteousness ;  another  that  seek  first  the  things  of  this  life. 
One  that  mind  and  savour  the  things  of  the  flesh  and  of  man ; 
the  other  that  mind  and  savour  most  the  things  of  the  Spirit  and 
of  God.  One  that  account  all  things  dung  and  dross  that  they 
may  win  Christ ;  another  that  make  light  of  Christ  in  com- 
parison of  their  business,  and  riches,  and  pleasures  in  the  world. 
One  thtA  live  by  sight  and  sense  upon  present  things,  another 
that  live  by  faith  upon  things  invisible.  One  that  have  their 
conversation  in  heaven,  and  live  as  strangers  upon  earth; 
another  that  mind  earthly  things,  and  are  strangers  to  heaven. 
One  that  have  in  resolution  forsaken  all  for  Christ,  and  the 
hopes  of  a  treasure  in  heaven ;  another  that  resolve  to  keep 
somewhat  here,  though  they  venture  and  forsake  the  heavenly 
reward^  and  will  go  away  sorrowful  that  they  cannot  have  both. 
One  that  heijog  born  of  the  flesh  is  but  flesh ;  the  other  that 
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being  born  of  the  Spirit  is  spirit.  One  that  live  as  without  God 
in  the  world ;  the  other  that  live  as  without  the  seducing  world 
in  God,  and  in  and  by  the  subservient  world  to  God.  (hie  that 
have  ordinances  and  means  of  grace,  as  if  they  had  none ;  the 
other  that  have  houses,  lands,  wives,  as  if  they  had  none.  One 
that  believe  as  if  they  believed  not,  and  love  God  as  if  they  loved 
him  not,  and  pray  as  if  they  prayed  not,  as  if  the  fruit  of  these 
were  but  a  shadow :  the  other  that  weep,  as  if  they  wept  not, 
for  worldly  things,  and  rejoice  as  if  they  rejoiced  not,  Otte 
that  have  Christ  as  not  possessing  him,  and  use  him  and  his 
name  as  but  abusing  them ;  the  other  that  buy  as  if  they  pos- 
sessed not,  and  use  the  world  as  not  abusing  it.  One  that  draw 
near  to  God  with  their  lips,  when  their  hearts  are  far  from  him; 
the  other  that  corporally  converse  with  the  world,  when  their 
hearts  are  far  from  it.  One  that  serve  God  who  is  a  Spirit, 
with  carnal  service,  and  not  in  spirit  and  truth ;  the  other  that 
use  the  world,  itself  spiritually,  and  not  in  a  carnal  worldly  man- 
ner. In  a  word,  one  sort  are  children  of  this  world ;  the  other 
are  the  children  of  the  world  to  come,  and  heirs  of  the  heavenly 
kingdom.  One  sort  have  their  portion  in  this  life ;  and  the  other 
have  God  for  their  portion.  One  sort  have  their  good  things  ia 
this  life-time,  and  their  reward  here ;  the  other  have  their  evil 
things  in  this  life,  and  live  in  hope  of  the  everlasting  reward.^'' 

• 

The  next  work  that  occurs  in. this  class,  is  his  'Treatise 
on  Self-Denial,'  which  was  first  published  in  1659.  ^  Being 
greatly  apprehensive,''  he  says,  ^'of  the  commomiess  and 
danger  of  the  sin  of  selfishness,  as  the  sum  and  root  of  all 
positive  evil,  I  preached  many  sermons  against  it,  and,  at  the 
request  of  some  friends,  I  published  them  in  thb  treatise,  which 
found  better  acceptance  than  most  of  my  other  books,  but  yet 
prevented  not  the  ruin  of  church  and  state,  and  millions  of  soak, 
by  that  sin." ' 

To  understand  the  allusion  in  this  sentence,  the  reader  must 
remember  that  the  work  was  published  shortly  before  the  Re- 
storation. Prefixed. to  it,  is  a  long  letter  addressed  to  Colonel 
James  Berry,  one  of  the  council  of  state."  Of  Berry,  we  have 
had  occasion  to  speak  in  a  former  part  of  this  work.  He  was 
one  of  the  earliest  friends  of  Baxter,  in  whose  religious  cha- 
racter he  had  placed  great  confidence ;  but,  of  whom,  he  after- 
wards greatly  altered  his  opinion.    Wliether  he  was  justified 

y  WorkBi  vol.  is.  pp.  431—433.  «  Life,  psrt  1.  p.  117. 
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{Q  alteriog  his  opinion  of  Berryi  belongs  not  to  our  present 
subject ;  but  in  this  letter  there  is  some  admirable  admonition 
on  the  danger  of  worldly  greatness^  by  which  Baxter  was  afraid 
the  colonel  had  been  injured* 

^  Self  is  the  strongest  and  most  dangerous  enemy  that  ever 
you  fought  against.  It  is  a  whole  army  united ;  and  the  more 
dangerous,  because  so  near.  Many  that  have  fought  as  valiantly 
and  successfully  against  other  enemies  as  you,  have,  at  last, 
been  conquered  and  undone  by  self.  Conquer  it  you  cannot, 
without  a  conflict  |  and  the  conflict  must  endure  as  long  as  you 
live.  Combating  is  not  pleasing  to  the  -enemy ;  and,  there- 
fore, as  long  as  self  is  the  enemy,  and  self-pleasing  is  natural  to 
corrupted  man  (that  should  be  wholly  addicted  to  please  the 
Lord),  self-denial  will  prove  a  difficult  task ;  and  if  somewhat 
in  the  advice  that  would  engage  you  deeper  in  the  conflict 
should  seem  bitter  or  ungrateful,  I  should  not  wonder.  And  let 
me  freely  tell  you,  that  your  prosperity  and  advancement  will 
make  the  work  so  exceedingly  difficult,  diat,  since  you  have  been 
a  major-general  and  a  lord,  and  now  a  counsellor. of  state,  you 
have  stood  in  a  more  slippery,  perilous  place,  and  have  need  of 
much  more  grace  and  vigilancy  than  when  you  were  but  Bax- 
ter's friend. 

^  I  sleep  most  sweetly  when  I  have  travelled  in  the  cold. 
Frost  and  snow  are  friends  to  the  seed,  though  they  are  enemies 
to  the  flower.  Adversity,  indeed,  is  contrary  to  glory ;  but  it 
befriendeth  grace.  Plutarch  tells  us,  that,  when  Csesar  passed 
by  a  smoky,  nasty  village  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  some  of  his 
commanders  merrily  asked  him  whether  there  was  such  a  stir 
for  commands,  and  dignities,  and  honours,  among  those  cottages, 
as  there  was  at  Rome.  The  answer  is  easy.  Do  you  not  think 
that  an  Anthony,  a  Mark,  a  Jerome,  or  such  other  of  the  ancient, 
retired  Christians,  were  wiser  and  happier  men  than  a  Nero 
or  a  Caligula ;  yea,  or  a  Julius  Caesar  ?  Is  it  a  desirable  thing 
to  be  a  lord,  or  ruler,  before  we  turn  to  common  earth ;  and,  as 
Marius,  that  was  made  emperor  one  day,  reigned  the  next, 
and  19ms  slain  by  a  soldier  the  next ;  so  to  be  worshipped  to-day, 
and*  laid  in  the  dust,  if  not  in  hell,  to-morrow  ?  It  was  the  say- 
ing of  the  Emperor  Severus,  ^  Omnia  fui,  sed  nihil  expedit;' 
and  of  King  David, '  I  have  seen  an  end  of  all  perfection.'  O, 
value  these  things  but  as  they  deserve  !  Speak  impartially ;  are 
not  those  that  are  striving  to  get  up  the  ladder,  foolish  and 
ridiculottSy  when  those  that  are  at  the  top  have  attained  but 
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danger^  trouble,  and  eory ;  and  thote  that  All  down  ara  ac< 
countad  miaerable  ? 

<  ■■  Sed  nulla  •oooita  bibontur 


Fictilibus 


t »», 


Referring  to  their  early  intimacy,  he  mentions,  with  grati- 
tude, that  Berry  had  been  the  instrument  of  introducing  him  iatfi 
the  ministry.  ^'  You  brought  me  into  the  ministry.  I  am  con* 
fident  you  know  to  what  ends,  and  with  what  intentions,  I 
desired  it.  I  was  then  very  ignorant,  young,  and  raw  |  though 
my  weakness  be  yet  such  as  I  must  lament,  I  must  say,  to  the 
praise  of  the  great  Shepherd  of  the  flock,  that  he  hath,  since 
then,  offered  me  precious  opportunities,  much  aswtance^  and 
as  much  encouragement  as  to  any  man  that  I  know  alive.  Yoa 
know  my  education  and  initial  weakness  were  such  as  ibrbid 
ne  to  glory  in  the  flesh :  but  I  will  not  rob  God  of  his  glory  to 
avoid  the  appearance  of  ostentation,  lest  I  be  proud  of  seeming 
not  feo  be  proud.  I  doubt  not  but  many  thousand  souls  will 
thank  you  when  they  have  read,  that  you  were  the  man  that  led 
me  into  the  ministry  :  and  shall  I  entertain  a  suspicion  that  yov 
will  ever  hearken  to  those  men  that  would  rob  you  of  the  re^ 
ward  of  many  such  works,  and  engage  you  against  the  King  of 
Saints  ?"» 

He  concludes  his  letter  with  inimitable  beauty  s  ^^  But  I  have 
been  too  tedious.  I  beseech  you  interpret  not  any  of  these 
words  as  intended  for  accusation  or  unjust  suspicion  of  yourself. 
God  forbid  you  should  ever  fall  from  that  integrity  that  I  am 
persuaded  you  once  had.  But  my  eye  is  on  the  times  with 
grief,  and*  on  my  ancient,  dearest  friend  with  love :  and,  in  ao 
age  of  iniquity  and  temptation,  my  conscience  and  the  world 
shall  never  say  that  1  was  unfaithful  to  my  fiiend,  and  forbore 
to  tell  him  of  the  common  dangers.''  ^ 

The  treatise  is  of  considerable  extent,  occupying  the  greater 
part  of  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  new  edition  of  his  works. 
He  divides  it  iuto  seventy-three  chapters,  embracing  a  vast 
jrange  of  topics,  more  or  less  connected  with  his  main  sub- 
ject. He  discusses  almost  every  thing  that  may  engage  or 
ensnare  the  mind;  in  regard  to  which,  therefore.  Christians 
must  be  on  their  guard.  The  inveterate  and  extensive  power 
of  the  principle  of  selfishness,  with  its  diversified  modes  of 
operation,  has  never  perhaps  been  more  strikingly  exhibited 
than  in  this  treatise.     Self  is  .truly  and  correctly  described  as 

•  Worfct,  ToL  iL  p.  16.        k  Ibid,  n^  S3,  M.       •  lUd.  pfi.  IS,  16. 
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the  graat  idol  which  all  unsanctified  men  wonhip.  It  U  that 
for  which  the  rich  and  the  ambitious  struggle ;  for  which  the 
merchant  compasseth  sea  and  land;  for  which  the  soldier 
fights^  the  tradesman  deals,  the  ploughman  labours,  the  tra- 
veller goes  forrh.  It  is  the  ruling  principle  in  the  world,  and 
the  source  of  all  ambition,  contention,  and  love  of  pre-eminence, 
in  the  church. 

In  dissecting  and  illustrating  its  nature,  Baxter  is  not  always 
strictly  accurate;  but  he  is  sufficiently  so  for  all  the  purposes 
of  popular  and  practical  writing.  Many  things  to  which  he 
adverts,  belong,  perhaps,  as  properly  to  some  of  the  other  evil 
principles  of  our  nature  as  to  the  love  of  self.  It  is,  however, 
one  of  the  great  r4)ot8  of  that  many-branching  tree,  which  bears 
no  fruit  that  is  good  or  profitable.  What  Bernard,  as  quoted  by 
Baxter,  says  of  pride  or  ambition,  may,  with  great  propriety,  be 
applied  to  this :  '^  Subtile  malum  secretum  virus,  pestis  occulta, 
doli  artifex,  mater  hypocrisis,  livoris  parens,  vitiorum  origo, 
tinea  sanctitatis,  excaecatrix  cordium,  ex  remediis  morbos  cre- 
ans,  ex  medicina  languorem  generans."  Such  a  root  of  evil, 
the  Gospel,  aided  by  the  omnipotence  of  divine  influence,  alone 
ean  extirpate  from  the  heart  of  man. 

Id  this  able  treatise,  there  are  various  indications  that  the 
spirit  of  the  author  was,  at  the  time,  discomposed  and  fretted. 
Many  things  in  the  state  of  the  times  displeased  him:  tlie 
conduct  of  the  ruling  powers,  the  multiplication  of  sects,  the 
swarming  of  errors,  the  want  of  uniformity  among  professors 
of  the  Gospel,  and,  of  that  subordination  which  Baxter  believed 
to  be  necessary  to  a  healthy  state  of  religion,  with  the  personal 
treatment  which  he  sometimes  experienced,  all  tended  to  grieve 
and  vex  him,  and  give  a  strong  colouring  to  some  of  his  repre- 
sentations. These,  however,  are  but  trifling  blemishes,  and  af- 
fect but  in  a  very  small  degree  the  valuable  practical  instruction 
with  which  the  work  abounds. 

At  the  end  of  the  treatise,  there  is  a  singular  poetical  dialogue 
between-  the  flesh  and  the  Spirit,  intended  to  illustrate  some  of 
the  sentiments  previously  stated  in  prose.  It  is,  in  fact,  an 
animated  debate  between  the  two  opposing  principles  in  man*e 
nature,  containing  more  poetry  in  the  thought  than  in  the  rhyine. 
The  following  passage,  in  which  the  Spirit  expostulates  with  the 
flesh  on  its  reluctance  to  death,  contains  a  variety  of  very  beau- 
tiful and  poetical  illustrations  of  death  and  the  resurrection; 
and  if  the  reader  can  make  «ome  allowance  for  a  little  home- 
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liii€88|  and  an  occasional  want  of  hannony,  he  will  be  pleaaad 
with  the  thoughts  :^- 

''  So  nature  breaks  and  casts  away  the  sliell, 
Where  the  now  beauteous  sin^n^ -biid  did  dwell. 
Thus  roses  drop  their  sweet  leaves  underfoot ; 
But  the  Spriuf  shows  that  life  was  in  the  root. 
Souls  are  the  roou  of  bodies ;  Christ  the  head 
Is  root  of  bothy  and  will  revive  the  daad. 
Our  sun  still  sbinetb,  when  with  us  'tis  nifbt  ( 
When  he  returns  we  shall  shine  in  hb  light. 
Souls  that  behold,  and  praise  God  with  the  just. 
Mourn  not  because  their  bodies  ate  but  dust. 
Graves  are  but  beds,  where  flesh  till  noming  sleeps  ; 
Or  chests  where  God  awhile  our  garments  keeps. 
Our  folly  thinks  he  spoils  them  in  the  keeping ; 
Which  causeth  our  excessive  fears  and  weeping  i 
But  God»  that  doth  our  rising  day  foiesee. 
Pities  not  rotting  flesh  so  much  as  we. 
The  birth  of  nature  was  deformed  by  sin ; 
The  birth  of  grace  did  our  repair  begin  ; 
The  birth  of  glory  at  the  resurrection 
Finisheth  all,  and  brings  both  to  perfection. 
Why  should  not  fruit,  when  it  is  mellow,  fkll  ? 
Why  should  we  linger  here  when  God  doth  call  ?"  * 

As  the  virtue  of  patience  is  nearly  allied  to  self-denial^  I  may 
introduce  Baxter's  treatise  on  that  subject  in  this  place,  since 
it  is  now  part  of  the  same  volume  with  the  discourse  on  Self- 
Denialy  though  it  was  published  many  years  afterward.  It  is 
entitled  ^'  Obedient  Patience.  Its  nature  in  general,  and  its 
exercise  in  twenty  particular  cases ;  with  helps  to  obtain  and 
use  it,  and  to  repress  impatience/'  It  appeared  in  1682.  Baxter 
was  then  the  subject  of  severe  afflictions  and  trials,  and  was 
thus  called  to  the  special  exercise  of  the  Christian  grace  whidi 
be  recommends  to  others.  The  preface  both  explains  his  views 
of  the  doleful  state  of  the  times,  and  his  reasons  for  writing  this 
little  work : 

'^  I  here  oifer  to  others  the  same  which  I  have  prepared  for 
myself,  and  find  necessary  for  my  daily  use.  All  men  most 
savour  that  which  they  find  most  suitable  to  them.  When  I 
was  young;  and  lay  under  the  sad  suspicions  of  my  own  heart, 
and  the  doubts  of  my  sound  conversion  and  justification,  I  was  far 
more  pleased  with  a  sermon  that  opened  the  nature  of  saving  grace, 
and  helped  me  agunst  such  doubts,  than  with  a  sermon  of  affliction 
and  its  use ;  yea,  though  I  began  to  be  afflicted.  But  now,  this  is  the 
subject  of  my  daily  necessary  thoughts  :  man's  implacable  enmity 
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makelh  them  somewhat  necessary;  but  God's  more  immediate 
corrections  on  my  body,  incomparably  more.  And  while  every 
day  almost  fills  my  ears  with  the  sad  complaints  of  weak,  me- 
lancholy, afflicted,  impoverished,  sick,  pained,  or  otherwise- 
distressed  persons ;  and  the  weekly  news-books  tell  us  of  foreign 
wars,  persecutions,  ruins,  implacable  contentions,  malignant  com- 
binations against  the  church,  pursuing  conscience  and  obedience 
to  God  with  diabolical  rage  to  drive  them  out  of  the  world ;  and 
of  the  successes  of  bloodthirsty  men,  and  the  deluge  of  atheism, 
idolatry^  Sadduceism,  infidelity,  Mahometanism,  hypocrisy^' 
sensuality^  ambition,  worldliness,  lying,  perjury,  malignity,  and 
gross  ignorance,  which  have  even  drowned  the  earth:  while  there 
IS  little  but  dolefiil  tidings,  complaints,  and  fears  from  kingdoms^ 
churches,  cities,  families :  and  God,  in  judgment,  permitteth 
mankind  to  be  worse  than  serpents,  toads^  or  wolves,  if  not  than 
devils,  to  one  another ;  and  while  wit  and  learning,  reverend 
error  and  hypocrisy,  are  every  day  as  hotly  at  work  as  any 
smith  in  his  flaming  forge,  to  blow  the  coak  of  bloody  malice ; 
and  hating  and  destroying  others,  even  those  whom  they  pretend 
to  love  as  themselves,  seem  to  multitudes  the  most  honourable 
and  necessary  work,  and  the  killing  of  love  and  of  souls  and 
bodies,  is  taken  for  meritorious  of  everlasting  happiness*  I  say, 
while  all  this  is  so  in  the  world,  and  while  all  flesh  mupt  look 
for  pain,  sickness,  and  death ;  and  all  men  are  yet  worse  to 
themselves,  and  greater  burdens  than  all  their  enemies  are,  I 
cannot  think  a  treatise  of  patience  needless  or  unseasonable/'* 
Under  the  twenty  particular  cases  which  call  for  the  special 
exercise  of  patience,  he  includes  bodily  afliiction,  the  prospect 
of  death,  loss  of  property,  or  actual  want ;  the  sickness  and 
death  of  friends;  the  unfaithfulness  of  friends;  persecution;  loss 
of  reputation ;  the  unrighteousness  of  rulers;  treachery  and 
abuse  of  servants  and  others ;  temptations  of  Satan ;  trouble  of 
conscienoe ;  the  loss  of  the  means  of  grace,  &c«  &c.  All  these 
trials,  at  one  time  or  another,  Baxter  had  endured  himself,  and 
was  thus  qualified  to  sympathise  with  and  instruct  those  who 
might  be  suffering  from  them.  Most  of  his  suggestions  are 
calculated  either  to  soothe  or  to  reconcile  the  mind  in  the  time 
of  sorrow.  He  is  faithful,  yet  kind ;  firm,  but  tender.  He  could 
say,  with  the  apostle,  '*  God  hath  comforted  us  in  all  our  tribu- 
lations, that  we  may  be  able  to  comfort  them  who  are  in  any 
^  troublci  by  the  comfort  wherewith  we  ourselves  are  comforted 

•  Works,  ToL  xL  pp.  383, 384. 
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df  dod  i  tor,  fts  the  sufferinfp  of  Christ  hare  abounded  In  im, 
80  oar  contolation  also  hath  abounded  by  Christ 
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In  1660^  he  published  the  '  Life  of  Faith^  as  it  is  the  evi- 
dence of  things  unseen/  the  substance  of  a  sennon  which  he 
preached  before  the  Icing  on  the  22d  of  July/  But  as  he  after- 
wards, in  1670,  republished  this  work,  enlarged  into  a  4to 
volume,  it  will  be  proper  to  notice  it  in  this  form.  It  contains 
the  original  sermon  enlarged ;  instructions  for  confirming  be- 
liCTers  in  the  Christian  faith ;  and  directions  how  to  live  by 
fkith,  or  how.  to  exercise  it  on  all  occasions.  In  the  disoourse 
itself^  he  discovers  much  good  taste  in  making  no  personal  alia- 
sions  to  the  king  himself.  Baxter  could  not  flatter,  but  he  coold 
be  courteous.  A  personal  address  to  his  majesty,  had  he  at*^ 
tempted  it,  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  be  oftnsive }  he  there* 
fore  entirely  avoids  it^  and  delivers  only  truths  which  were 
calculated  for  the  peasant  as  much  as  for  royalty.  As  a  sermon 
on  such  an  occasion,  it  contiuns  too  much  theology^  and  in  all 
probability  must  have  been  very  tiresome  to  Charles.  But  if 
Barrow  could  occupy  three  hours^  Baxter  was  quite  capable  of 
securing  attention  for  as  long  a  period,  though  I  dare  say  his 
discourse  did  not  occupy  half  that  time  in  its  delivery.  Towards 
the  conclusion,  he  thus  addresses  his  audience : 

'*  Princes  and  nobles  live  not  always ;  you  are  not  the  rulers 
of  the  unmoveable  kingdom  ;  but,  of  a  boat  that  is  in  a  hasty 
stream,  or  a  ship  under  sail  that  will  speed  both  pilot  and  pas- 
sengers to  the  shore !  *  Dixi,  estis  Dii :  ut  morieminl  ut  homines.' 
It  was  not  the  least  or  worst  of  kings  that  said, '  I  am  a  stranger 
upon  earth  /  *  Vermis  sum,  non  homo  :*  You  are  the  greater 
wornis,  and  we  the  little  ones }  but  we  must  all  say  with  Job, 
'The  grave  is  our  house,  and  we  must  make  our  beds  in  darkness: 
corruption  is  our  father,  and  the  worm  our  mother  and  our  sister.* 
The  inexorable  leveller  is  ready  at  your  backs  to  convince  you 
by  irresistible  argument,  that  dust  you  are,  and  to  dust  you  shall 
return.  '  Heaven  should  be  as  desirable  and  hell  as  terrible  to 
you  as  to  others.  No  man  will  fear  you  after  death ;  much 
less  will  Christ  be  afmid  to  judge  you.  As  the  kingdoms  and 
glory  of  the  world  were  contemned  by  him  in  the  hour  of  his 
temptation ;  so  are  they  inconsiderable  to  procure  his  appro- 
bation. Trust  not  therefore  to  uncertain  riches ;  value  them 
but  as  they  will  prove  at  last.    As  you  stand  on  higher  ground 
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than  others^  it  i«  meet  that  you  should  see  further.  The  greater 
are  your  advantages,  the  wiser  and  better  you  should  be  $  and 
therefore  should  better  perceive  the  difference  between  things 
temporal  and  eternal.  It  is  always  dark  where  glow-worms 
shine,  and  where  a  rotten  post  doth  seem  a  fire.''ir 

In  a  very  delicate  manner  he  presents  his  suit  on  behalf  of 
his  brethren  and  himself;  hard  must  have  been  the  heart  which 
would  turn  from  such  a  petitioner,  and  refuse  such  a  prayer* 
'*  I  should  have  become  on  the  behalf  of  Christ  a  petitioner 
to  you  for  protection  and  encouragement  to  the  heirs  of  the  in* 
visible  world ;  for  them  that  preach,  and  them  that  live  in  this 
life  of  faith.  Not  for  the  honours  and  riches  of  the  world ;  but 
for  leave  and  countenance  to  work  in  the  vineyard,  and  peace- 
ably to  travel  through  the  world  as  strangers,  and  live  in  the 
communion  of  saints,  as  they  believe.  But^  though  it  be  for  the 
beloved  of  the  Lord,  the  apple  of  his  eye,  the  people  that  are 
sure  to  prevail  and  reign  with  Christ  for  ever ;  whose  prayers 
can  do  more  for  the  greatest  princes  than  you  can  do  for  thern^ 
whose  joy  is  hastened  by  that  which  is  intended  for  their  sor- 
row ;  I  shall  now  lay  by  any  further  suit  on  their  behalf.''*   4 

Baxter  had  less  of  the  common  vice  of  preachers  of  his 
age,  the  foolish  introduction  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  their 
sermons,  than  most  of  them.  Tliere  is  one  singular  passage 
in  this  discourse  that  may  be  regarded  as  an  exception  from 
his  general  style,  and  for  which  the  auditors  to  whom  he  was 
preaching  may  be  considered  as  an  apology.  The  reference  to 
the  character  of  the  age,  is  delicate  and  happy.  **  It  has  lately 
been  a  controversy,^  whether  this  be  not  the  golden  age.  That  it 
is  '  aetas  ferrea,'  we  have  felt ;  our  demonstrations  are  unde- 
niable, Tliat  it  is  ^  aetas  aurata,'  we  have  sufficient  proof :  and 
while  gold  is  the  god  that  rules  the  most,  we  will  not  deny  it  to 
be  '  aetas  aurea'  in  the  poet*s  sense : 

'  Aurea  nimc  vwt  luat  icrnlB  t  plarimai  aues 
Venit  boBot  aun»  conciliatur  aaor.' 

This  prevalency  of  things  seen  against  things  unseen,  ts  the 
idolatry  of  the  world ;  the  subversion  of  nature ;  the  perversion 
of  our  faculties  and  actions !  making  the  soul  a  drudge  to  flesh, 
and  Ood  to  be  used  as  a  servant  to  the  world.  It  destroyeth 
piety,  Justice,  and  charity :  it  turneth  'jus,'  by  perversion,  into 
*  vis,'  or,  by  reversion,  into  ^  sui.'  No  wonder,  then,  if  it  be  the 
min  of  societies,  when 

'  Works,  tqI.  kiL  pp.  51, 52.  ^  Ibid.  p.  53, 
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*  Gent  sine  JustitiAf  tine  remife  nant  in  uoda.* 

It  can  possess  even  Demosthenes  with  a  squinancy,  if  there  he 
but  an  Harpalus  to  bring  him  the  infection.  It  can  make  a 
judicature  to  be  as  Plutarch  called  that  of  Rome^  d^nfiSv  xp^t 
*  impiorum  regionem  ;*  contrary  to  Cicero's  description  of  Sul- 
pitius,  who  was  'magis  justitie  quam  juris  consultus,  et  ad 
facilitatem  sequitatemque  omnia  contulit;  nee  maluit  litium 
actiones  constituere,  quam  controversias  tollere/  ''* 

The  ^  Sermon  on  Faith  *  occupies  about  fifty  pages ;  but  the 
treatise  which  grew  out  of  it,  and  which  may  be  considered  as  a 
kind  of  appendix,  extends  beyond  five  hundred  pages :  so  prolific 
and  expansive  was  the  mind  of  Baxter,  when  it  had  room  and 
verge  enough  for  the  exercise  of  its  power.  The  work  consists 
of  two  parts  :•  instructions  for  confirming  believers  in  the  Chris- 
tian faith ;  and  directions  how  to  exercise  it  on  all  occasions.  It 
contains  what  every  thing  of  Baxter's  on  practical  reli^on  does, 
much  that  is  excellent ;  but  it  is  more  tedious  than  some  other 
of  his  treatises,  and  contains  more  repetition  than  was  usual 
with  him.  In  treaUng  on  the  confirmation  of  the  faith,  he  in- 
tr#iuces  many  of  the  same  topics  which  are  to  be  found  in  his 
work,  'The  Reasons  of  the  Christian  Religion.'  He  had  ob^ 
served  that  that  treatise  was  neglected  by  the  common  class  of 
readers,  as  not  sufficiently  adapted  to  their  understandings; 
he  therefore  brings  forward  the  *  evidences  of  religion  again, 
though  in  a  more  popular  form. 

His  directions  for  the  exercise  of  faith,  are  not  only  nu- 
merous and  minute,  but  very  similar  to  many  of  his  rules  or 
principles  in  his  '  Christian  Directory,'  though  the  latter  work 
was  published  after  the  'Treatise  on  Faith.'  The  recurrence 
of  the  same  sentiments,  and  the  repetition  of  the  same  topics, 
were  unavoidable  in  so  voluminous  a  writer  as  Baxter;  nor 
ought  this  to  be  regretted,  as  he  had  different  objects  in  view 
m  his  several  works,  which  could  not  perhaps  have  been  effectu- 
ally attained  by  any  other  way.  He  ought,  however,  to  have 
reduced  some  of  his  discussions  within  narrower  limits. 

The  '  Life  of  Faith '  is  dedicated  to  Richard  Hampden,  esq^ 
the  friend  of  Baxter,  the  son  of  the  illustrious  patriot,  and  the 
heir  of  his  virtues.  Baxter  speaks  with  much  respect  of  the 
piety  of  this  gentleman,  and  his  wife.  Lady  Letitia,  and  in- 
timates his  fervent  gratitude  for  the  manifold  expressions  of 
their  love.  He  also  intimates  his  earnest  desire  for  the  good  of 
their  '*  hopeful  children."    Alas !  the  eldest  of  these  children^ 

^  Workt,  vol  xU,  pp.  44, 45. 
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John  Hampden,  distinguished  no  less  than  his  grandfather,  for 
talents  and  public  spirit,  and  far  more  distinguished  for  learning, 
came  at  last  to  a  very  melancholy  end.  Dr.  Calamy,  in  his 
*  Own  Life,'  tells  a  most  affecting  story  of  the  progress  of  his 
mind,  and  of  the  dismal  termination  of  his  existence.' 

These  objections  to  this  publication  Baxter  anticipated,  and 
meets  them  in  his  preface  more  snappishly  than  is  quite  desir- 
able, either  on  hb  own  account  or  that  of  the  reader.  The  con- 
clusion of  it  contains  what  is  true,  but  what  might  have  been 
more  mildly  stated. 

'^  If  it  offend  you  that  the  directions  are  many  of  them  difficult, 
and  that  the  style  requireth  a  slow  considerate  reader,  I  answer, 
the  nature  of  the  subject  requireth  it,  and  without  voluminous 
tediousness,  it  cannot  be  avoided.  Blame,  therefore,  your  un- 
prepared, ignorant  minds ;  and  that  you  are  yet  dufl  of  hearing, 
and  thus  make  things  hard  to  be  uttered  to  your  understand- 
ing :  because  you  have  still  need  of  milk,  and  cannot  digest 
strong  meat,  but  must  again  be  taught  the  principles  of  the 
oracles  of  God.  Think  not  to  get  knowledge  without  hard 
study  and  patient  learning ;  by  hearing  nothing  but  what  you 
know  already,  or  can  understand  by  one  hasty  reading  over^ 
lest  you  discover  a  conjunction  of  slothfulness  with  an  ignorant 
and  unhumbled  mind.  Or  at  least,  if  you  must  learn  at  so  cheap 
a  rate,  or  else  stick  still  in  your  milk  and  your  beginnings,  be 
not  offended  if  others  outgo  you,  and  think  knowledge  worthy 
of  much  greater  diligence ;  and  if,  leaving  the  principles,  we  go 
on  towards  perfection,  as  long  as  we  take  them  along  with  us, 
and  make  them  the  life  of  all  that  followeth,  while  we  seem  to 
leave  them :  and  this  we  will  do  if  God  permit." 

The  last  considerable  work  in  this  class  was  published  towards 
the  close  of  his  life.  The  title,  which  I  shall  give  at  large,  as  it 
is  rather  singular,  contains  a  very  full  view  of  the  subject  of 
which  it  treats,  as  well  as  of  the  apparent  feelings  of  the  author 
at  the  time.  '  Knowledge  and  Love  Compared;  in  two  parts. 
L  Of  falsely-pretended  knowledge.  II.  Of  true  saving  know- 
ledge and  love.  1.  Against  hasty  judging  and  false  conceits  of 
knowledge ;  and  for  necessary  suspension.  2.  The  excellency  of 
divine  love,  and  the  happiness  of  being  known  and  loved  of  God. 
Written  as  greatly  needful  to  the  safety  and  peace  of  every 
Christian,  and  of  the  church :  the  only  certain  way  to  escape 

>  Vol.  i.  pp.  388-^91. 
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ffdte  rfiligiont,  heresies,  sects,  and  nialignaat  ptttjudices,  per- 
secutions, and  sinful  wars.  All  caused  by  falsely-pretended 
knowledge,  and  hasty  judging  by  proud,  ignorant  men,  who 
know  not  their  ignorance.  By  Richard.  Baxter,  who,  by  Qod'a 
blessing  on  long  and  hard  studies,  hath  learned  to  know  that  he 
knoweth  but  little,  to  suspend  his  judgment  of  uncertainties,  and 
to  take  great,  necessary,  certain  things  for  the  food  of  his  faith 
and  eom£Drts,  and  the  measure  of  his  church  communion/'  ^ 

If  a  title«page  eould  effect  any  thing,  the  above  title  must 
have  effected  a  great  deal :  yet  this  is  one  of  the  small  number 
of  Baxter's  practical  writings,  which  I  do  not  think  much  calcu- 
lated for  useAiiness.  It  was  written  at  several  intervals  before, 
but  was  published  within  two  years  of  his  death,  when  besides 
bis  memory,  which  he  acknowledges,  it  is  probable  some 
other  of  his*  faculties,  had  begun  to  fail.  Not  that  it  dia* 
plays  imbecility  {  some  part,  of  it  hmng  written  with  great 
vigour ;  but  it  evinces  a  diminished  perception  of  what  was  cal<* 
culate4  to  do  good.  By  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  volume  is 
a  laboured  effort  to  show  the  uncertainties  of  knowledge,  with 
a  view  to  prove  how  ignorant  man  is,  and  to  diminish  confi« 
dence  in  his  own  judgment.  The  tendency  of  this  moment, 
pursued  to  the  length  that  Baxter  carries  it,  I  regard  as  exceed* 
iqgly  injurious.  It  is  calculated  to  destroy  due  respect,  both  for 
the  means'  of  knowledge  which  God  has  provided  for  us,  and  the 
faculties  be  has  given  to  us.  It  is  more  fitted  to  gender  scepticism, 
and  bewilder  the  mind,  than  to  induoe  humility.  I  am  well 
aware  the  author  would  have  deprecated  this  eflBiet,  and  that  be 
was  very  &r  from  being  conscious  that  he  was  doing  any  thing  to 
cause  it.  This  does  not,  however,  alter  the  eharacter  of  his 
book.  In  fact,  Baxter  bad  so  occupied  himself  with  the  end- 
less and  unsatisfying  discussions  of  scholastie  and  metaphysical 
writers,  that  he  had  much  difficulty  in  satisfying  himself  on 
many  subjects,  and  greatly  injpred  his  own  bcidty  of  judging. 
In  the  following  passage  of  this  very  treatise,  be  lays  hebre  the 
reader  a  view  of  his  acquisitions  in  this  kind  of  learning*  It  is 
valuable  as  part  of  his  history. 

*^  I  have  looked  over  Hutten,  Vives,  Erasmus,  Seali^f,  Sal* 
masitts,  Casaubon,  and  many  other  crilieal  grammarians*  and 
all  Gruter's  critical  volumes*    1  have  read  almost  all  the  physic 
and  metaphysics  I  could  hear  of :  I  have  wasted  much  of  m 
time  among  bads  of  historians,  chronologefSj  and  antiquArie 
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I  despise  none  of  their  learning :  all  truth  is  useful.  Madie- 
maties,  which  I  have  least  of,  I  find  a  pretty  manlike  sport.  Bvft 
if  I  bM  no  other  kind  of  knowledge  than  these,  what;  were  my 
understanding  worth !  what  a  dreaming  dotard  should  I  bQ)! 
Yea,  had  I  also  all  the  codes  and  pandects,  all  Cujacius,  Weseii- 
beirbias,  and  their  tribe,  at  my  fingers'  ends,  and  all  other  vphimes 
of  ci?il,  national,  and  canon  laws,  with  the  rest  in  the  Encyclor 
psdia,  what  a  puppet-play  would  iny  life  be,  if  I  had  no  niore  h 

^^  I  have  higher  thoughts  of  the  schoolmen  than  Sirasmus  aa4 
our  other  grammarians  had ;  I  much  value  the  method  and  mr 
briety  of  Aquinas,  the  subtlety  of  Scotus  tmd  Ockam,  the  plaiilh 
^ees  of  Durandus,  the  solidity  of  Ariminensis,  the  profundity  of 
Bradwardine,  the  excellent  acuteness  of  many  of  their  followers ; 
of  Aureolus,  Capreolus,  Bannes,  Alvarez,  Zumcl,  &e,  $  of  MayrP» 
I^chotus,  Trombetat  Faber^  Mcurisse,  Rada,  ^'c.$  of  Rmz, 
PennaUis,  JSuare^,  Vasque^,  &c, ;  of  Hurtado,  of  Albertinus,  of 
Lud.  k  Dola,  and  many  others.  But  how  loth  should  1 1^  to 
take  such  sauce  for  my  &od,  and  such  recreations  for  my 
business  1  The  jingling  of  too  much  and  false  philosophy 
aiQO^g  them,  often  drowns  the  noise  of  Aaron's  bells,  I  feel 
myself  much  better  in  '  Herbert's  Temple,'  or  in  a  heavenly 
treatise  of  faith  apd  |ove ;  and  thoi^gh  I  do  not,  with  Dr,  Colet, 
dis|4ste  Augustine  abpve  *the  plainer  Fathers,  yet  I  am  more 
taken  with  his  Confessions  than  with  his  grammatical  and  scho- 
lastic treatises.  And  though  I  knqw  no  man  whose  geniua  more 
abborreth  confusion,  instead  of  necessary  distinction  and  method; 
ye(  I  Ipattie  impertinent,  useless  art,  and  pretended  precepts  and 
distinctions,  which  have  not  a  foundation  in  the  matter,"  ^ 

We  cpmpot  help  regretting  that  such  a  man  as  Baxter  had 
;iot  better  employed  his  time  than  in  devouring  such  masses  of 
frivolous  and  i^nsatisfying  stuff  as  these  writers  contain.  His 
mind  required  that  its  metaphysical  propensities  should  be 
counteracted  and  restrained,  instead  of  encouraged  and  stimur 
lated,  as  it  roust  have  been  by  such  a  course  of  reading.  He 
professes,  it  is  true,  to  despise  the  subtleties  of  the  schools,  and 
to  be  better  pleased  with  *  Herbert's  Temple,'  or  '  Augustine's 
Confessions,'  than  with  logical  and  scholastic  debates  and  dis- 
tinctions* This,  I  have  no  doubt,  was  the  case;  and  yet  he 
deals  in  this  kind  of  writing  more  than  any  man  of  his  age^  He 
adverts  to  this  objection  against  himself  in  the  book,  and  en- 
^^VfQ^fSj  though  unsatisfactorily,  to  answer  it* 

^  Works,  vol.  XV.  pp.  15, 16. 
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^^  When  you  have  written  all  this  agunst  pretended  know- 
ledge, who  is  more  guilty  than  yourself  ?  Who  so  oppresseth 
his  reader  with  distinctions  ?  Are  all  your  large  writings  eri- 
dent  certainties ;  even  those  controversies  in  which  you  have  so 
many  adversaries  ?"    To  this  he  answers, 

^'1.  It  is  one  thing  to  assert  uncertainties,  and  another  thing 
to  anatomize,  and  distinctly  and  methodically  explain,  to  certain 
truth.  In  all  my  large  writings,  if  you  find  that  I  call  any  thing 
certain  which  is  uncertain ;  that  is,  which  I  give  not  ascertaining 
evidence  of,  acquaint  me  with  the  particulars,  and  I  shall  retract 
them. 

''  2.  I  never  persuaded  any  man  to  write  or  say  no  more  than 
all  men  certainly  know  already ;  no,  not  all  learned  divines ;  for 
then  how  should  we  receive  edification  ?  Subjective  certainty 
is  as  various  as  men's  inter,e8ts,  where  no  two  are  of  a  size ;  and 
objective  certainty  must  be  tried  by  evidence,  and  not  by  other 
men's  consenting  to  it."  "* 

The  second  part  of  the  work,  on  the  excellency  of  love  and 
its  superiority  to  knowledge,  is  more  in  Baxter's  best  style  of 
practical  writing.  He  had  then  got  through  his  uncertainties,  and 
was  treating  on  the  nature  and  power  of  love,  the  first  and  great 
principle  of  religion.  No  man  understood  this  subject  better, 
and  few  could  treat  it  so  well.  He  shows,  most  successfully, 
that  knowledge  is  but  the  means  to  a  higher  end ;  and  this  end 
is  the  production  of  love  to  God,  and  to  those  who  bear  his 
image.  The  constant  and  vigorous  exercise  of  this  love  ought 
to  be  the  highest  aim,  as  it  is  the  perfection  of  the  Christian. 

To  this  work  is  prefixed  a  very  beautiful  dedication  to  his  ex- 
cellent fi^end.  Sir  Henry  Ashurst,  and  '^  the  Lady  Diana,  his 
wife."  "  Your  name,"  he  says,  "  is  not  prefixed  to  this  Treatise, 
either  as  accusing  you  of  the  sin  herein  detected,  or  as  praising 
you  for  those  virtues  which  good  men  are  more  pleased  to  pos* 
sess  and  exercise,  than  to  have  proclaimed,  though  they  be  as 
light  that  is  hardly  hid :  but  it  is  to  vent  and  exercise  that  gra* 
titude,  which  loveth  not  the  concealment  of  such  friendship  and 
kindness  as  you  and  your  lady  eminently,  and  your  relatives  and 
hers,  the  children  of  the  Lord  Paget,  have  long  obliged  me  by ; 
and  it  is  to  posterity  that  I  record  your  kindness,  more  than  for 
this  age,  to  which  it  hath  publicly  notified  itself,  during  my 
public  accusations,  reproaches,  sentences,  imprisonments,  and 
before  and  since  :  who  knoweth  you  that  knoweth  not  hereof? 

»  WorkBj  vol.  xv,  p«  172. 
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And  it  18  to  renew  the  record  of  that  love  and  honour  which  I 
owed  to  your  deceased  father  formerly^  though  too  slenderly 
recorded,  to  be  the  heir  and  imitator  of  whose  faith,  piety, 
charity,  patience,  humility,  meekness,  impartiality,  sincerity,  and 
perseverance,  is  as  great  an  honour  and  blessing  as  I  can  wish 
you,  next  to  the  conformity  to  our  highest  Pattern.  And  though 
he  was  averse  to  worldly  pomp  and  grandeur,  and  desired  that 
his  children  should  not  affect  it,  yet  God,  that  will  honour  those 
that  honour  him,  hath  advanced  his  children,  I  believe,  partly 
for  his  sake;  but  I  entreat  you  all  (and  some  other  of  my  fHends 
whom  God  hath  raised  as  a  blessing  to  their  pious  and  charitable 
parents  and  themselves)  to  watch  carefully,  lest  the  deceitful 
world  and  flesh  do  turn  such  blessings  into  golden  fetters ;  and 
to  be  sure  to  use  them,  as  they  would  find,  at  last,  on  their 
account.^' " 

Having  noticed  the  principal  works  of  Baxter  in  this  de- 
partment, it  remains  to  introduce  a  few  of  his  tracts,  which 
belong  to  the  same  class.  Among  these  must  be  noticed 
^ God's  Goodness  Vindicated;  for  the  help  of  such,  especi-' 
ally  in  melancholy,  as  are  tempted  to  deny  it,  and  think  him 
to  be  cruel,  because  of  the  present  and  future  misery  of 
mankind;  with  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  reprobation  and 
damnation.'^  This  was  published  in  1674,  at  the  particular 
request  of  his  friend  Mr*  Corbet,  with  a  view  to  satisfy  a  good 
man  who  had  fallen  into  deep  melancholy  by  dwelling  too  much 
on  the  numbers  who  will  be  damned,  and  the  difficulty  of  re- 
conciling it  with  the  divine  goodness.  Corbet  prefixed  aa 
epistle  to  it.  p 

The  subject  is  one  of  a  deeply  mysterious  nature,  scarcely 
admitting  of  being  fully  understood  in  our  present  circum- 
stances. Our  faculties  are  in  themselves  limited ;  we  are  fur- 
nbhed  only  with  partial  information  respecting  the  divine  ad- 
ministration, and  its  ultimate  objects  and  designs ;  and  we  are 
as  yet  far  from  the  end  of  the  whole  moral  economy  of  God. 
To  pronounce  dogmatically,  therefore,  on  certain  points  which 
are  but  dimly  seen,  would  be  wrong;  and  to  allow  our  minds 
to  be  distracted  respecting  what  we  do  know  by  the  things  of 
which  we  are  ignorant,  must  be  no  less  improper. 

'^  h  is  a  grossly  deluding  and  subverting  way  of  reasoning/ 
says  Baxter,  '^  to  begin  at  dark  and  doubtful  consequents, 

F  Works,  vol.  XV.  p.  8.  *  Ibid.  yoI.  viii. 
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thetlce  to  htgai  Hgaimt  certain,  clear^  futidaiAlnitfil  prineipli^/ 
Ad  If  fram  some  doubts  about  the  position  and  niotion  of  the 
stafs,  or  of  the  nature  of  light,  heat,  and  motion,  meri  should 
argue  that  there  is  no  iuii,  or  liioon,  or  stars  at  all  ^  or  as  if^  frdittk 
the  many  difficulties  in  aniitofliy  about  the  eirculatidn  of  the 
Uood;  the  oleum  nervosum,  the  lymph  and  its  vessels,-  the 
passages  and  the  succas  of  the  pancreas  and  gall ;  the  transco^ 
ktion  through  the  intestines  into  the  venae  lactie,  the  chyly 
^atidtiles,  atid  such-'-like ;  one  should  arise  to  a  conclusioti  that 
there  is  no  blood,  no  ehyle^  no  veins,  no  glandules,  no  head,  no 
body.  Or,  fromi  the  controversy,  whether  the  hea^t  be  a  lAere 
muscle,  ttrithout  any  proper  parenchymskj  ode  should  grow  to 
eohclude  (hat  there  is  no  beait.  So  stieh  persons,  from  fiointa 
iM^yond  man's  reach,  about  God's  decree,  and  intentions,  and 
the  mysteries  of  Providence,  conclude  or  doubt  against  Qod's 
goodness,  that  is,  whether,  indeed,  there  be  a  God."  ^ 
*  tf  it  Were  practicable  to  persuade  meti  to  reason  On  these  ob- 
tlous  principles,  how  large  a  portion  of  embarrassment,  and  hOw 
many  stumbling-blocks  Would  be  removed  !  Baxter  does  not  fol* 
low  up  his  principles  with  all  the  masterly  power  and  cldsene^ 
of  arguttient  Which  distinguish  the  Analogy  of  Butler ;  but  the 
geriii  of  Butler's  immortal  work  may  be  said  to  be  Contained  in 
Ihe  above  passage^  There  are  doubtless  difficulties  in  revela- 
tion, as  (here  are  diffioulties  ui  etery  scheme  of  divine  Provideoee 
Which  Irian  can  adopt ;  but  there  is  no  proper  resting  place 
between  the  rejection  of  the  Oospd,  on  the  score  of  its  not 
hatmonizing  with  ouf  tiotiotfs  of  the  goodness  of  God,  and 
lOisolute  atheism.  He  who  Rejects  Christiatiity  Oft  this  ground^ 
must,  to  be  consistent,  doubt  whether  the  Supreme  Being  takes 
dny  interest  in  the  affairs  of  his  creatures  ;  and  this  is  all  one 
with  blotting  Him  out  from  his  own  universe. 
'  Under  this  head  I  may  also  rank  all  Baxter's  sermons  preach-* 
ed  on  particular  Occasions,  and  Which  do  not  require  minute 
consideration,  .They  may  be  placed  either  here,  or  under  the 
head  of  his  writings  on  Conversion,  as  they  are  of  a  liiixed 
character.  The  following  are  among  these, '  The  Vun  Rdtgion 
of  the  Formal  Hypocrite,  and  the  Mischief  of  an  Unbtidled 
Tongue,  described  in  several  Sermons,  preached  at  the  Abbey^in 
Westminster,  before  maily  Members  of  the  Honourable  House 
olF  Commons,  1660.'  'The  Fool's  Prosperity  the  Occasion  of 
his  Destruction,  a  Sermon,  preached  at  Covent  Garden.'  '  A 
Sermon  on  Repentance,  preached  before  the  House  of  Com- 

«  Works,  ToL  Tiii.  p.  513. 
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motidi  on  the  SOlh  of  Aprils  1660/  '  One  on  Ri^t  Rej6ioitig^ 
pleached  hi  Stj  PMtrs  befote  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen^ 
after  his  Majesty's  retorti,  May  10, 1660/  *  What  Light  mttst 
Shine  in  Oar  Works/  '  True  Christianity,  or  Christ's  Absolute 
Dominion,  and  Man's  necessary  Self-Resignation  and  Subject 
tkm/  *  Two  Aisiae  Sermons/  His  *  Farewell  Sermon/  intended 
for  bis  floek  at  Kiddet^minster^  All  these  discourses  are  now 
printed  together  in  the  seVdnteenth  and  eighteenth  volumee 
of  hit  works. 

'The  Cure  of  Melancholy  by  Faith  and  Physic/  a  sermon  in^ 
tended  for  the  mciming  exercises,  but  which  was  never  deliver** 
ed^  is  a  curious  specimen  of  Baicter's  preaching ;  abounding 
fat  tnedieal  recipes  as  well  as  in  grave  religious  advice.  He 
b  quite  rights  however^  in  tnaintiilning  that  physic  is  necessary^ 
aA  well  as  fiiith,  to  cure  melancholy^ 

Baxter  appears  to  haVe  had  great  experience  In  dealing  with 
meltticholy  persons.  The -following  passage  In  his  Life  relates 
to  the  subject  of  this  discourse,  and  for  its  practical  instruction 
deserves  to  be  quoted.  '*  I  was  troubled  this  year  (1671)/'  he 
aays^  **  with  multitudes  of  melancholy  persons,  from  several  partA 
of  the.  land^  some  of  high  quality,  some  of  low^  some  very  ex<» 
quishely  learned^  some  unlearned  $  as  I  had  been  above  twenty 
yeiirs^  before^  I  knoii^  not  how  it  came  to  pass,  but  if  ihen  fell 
melancholy,  I  must  hear  from  them  or  see  them^  more  than  any 
physician  1  know.  I  mention  it  for  these  three  uses,  to  the 
reider,  as  out  of  all  their  cases  I  have  gathered :  1 4  That  we 
molt  very  much  take  heed  lest  we  ascribe  melancholy  phan^ 
tasms  and  passions  to  Ood's  Spirit :  for  they  are  strange  appre-^ 
hensions  that  melancholy  can  cause.  2. 1  would  warn  all  young 
persons  to  live  modestly,  and  keep  at  a  su£ficient  distance  from 
objects  that  tempt  thein  to  carnal  lust.  Above  all,  I  warn  young 
students  and  apprentices  to  avoid  the  beginning  of  this  sin,  as 
they  little  think  what  one  spark  may  kindle.  3.  I  advise  all 
men  to  take  heed  of  placing  religion  too  much  in  fears,  and 
tears^  and  scruples }  or  in  any  other  kind  of  sorrow,  but  sueb 
as  tendeth  to  raise  us  to  a  high  estimation  of  Christ,  to  the 
magnifying  of  his  grace^  to  a  sweeter  taste  of  the  love  of  Ood, 
and  to  the  firmer  resolution  against  sin  :  that  tears  and  grief  be 
not  commended  inordinately  for  themselves,  or  as  clear  signs  of 
a  converted  person*  We  ought  to  call  men  more  to  look  after 
duty  than  after  signs  as  such.  Set  self-love  to  work,  and  spare 
not  3  so  will  you  call  them  much  more  to  the  love  of  God.  Let 
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them  know  that  this  love  is  their  b6st  sign,  bat  liiat  it  ought  to 
be  exercised  for  a  higher  reason,  than  as  a  sign  of  our  own  hopes ; 
for  that  motive  alone  will  not  produce  true  love  to  God.  As  the 
Antinomians  too  much  exclude  humiliation  and  signs  of  grace, 
so  many  of  late  have  made  their  religion  too  much  to  consist  in 
the  seeking  of  these  signs  out  of  their  proper  time  and  place, 
without  referiing  them  to  that  obedience,  love,  and  joy,  in  which 
true  religion  doth  principally  consist." ' 

These  very  judicious  observations  show  that  Baxter  was  not 
only  a  most  careful  observer  of  the  phenomena  of  human  nature, 
with  which  he  was  so  largely  conversant,  but  that  in  dealing 
with  men  he  was  guided  by  the  soundest  principles  of  philosophy 
and  religion.  He  justly  considered  many  of  the  mental  or 
spiritual  diseases  respecting  which  he  was  consulted,  to  arise 
from  a  diseased  state  of  the  animal  frame,  and  that  the  assist- 
ance of  the  physician  and  the  laboratory  was  required  as  well 
as  the  divine.  He  prescribed  for  the  body  as  well  as  for  the 
soul,  though  not  always  in  either  case  with  effect. 

His  views  of  the  proper  method  of  obtaining  Christian  comfort, 
and  arriving  at  full  satisfaction  respecting  a  personal  interest  in 
the  salvation  of  Christ,  were  sound  and  highly  important.  He 
did  not  consider  these  enjoyments,  desirable  as  they  are,  as  what 
ought  to  be  directly  sought,  or  pursued  for  themselves.  He 
regarded  them  as  effects  or  results  rather  than  objects  of  direct 
pursuit.  Neither  health  nor  happiness  will  generally  be  secur- 
ed by  seeking  them  for  their  own  sake ;  and  will  seldom  fail  to 
be  enjoyed  if  sought  for  in  a  proper  manner.  This  is  no  less  true 
respecting  the  health  end  happiness  of  the  soul;  men  can  never 
attain  them  by  their  being  made  the  grand  or  exclusive  objects 
of  attention. 

Baxter  produced  the  right  kind  of  Christian  experience,  by 
presenting  continually  before  the  mind  a  great  object  of  attrac- 
tion, whose  holy  influence  could  not  fail  to  accomplish  the  most 
delightful  and  salutary  effects,  if  steadily  contemplated.  To 
produce  love  to  God,  which  is  the  grand  design  of  all  true 
religion,  and  the  spring  of  all  purifying  joy,  he  spoke  of  His  love 
in  all  its  fulness,  and  freeness,  and  splendour.  He  aimed  at  pro- 

'  Life,  part  iii.  pp.  85,  86.  Among  the  Baxter  MSS.  preserved  in  the  Red- 
cross-fttreet  library,  are  numerous  letters  addressed  to  him  by  peraons  in  dis» 
tress  of  mind,  and  copies  of  letters  sent  by  him  in  r^y.  Both  while  he  was 
.  at  Kidderminster,  and  after  his  removal  from,  it,  especially  about  the  time  of 
his  preparing  the  above  discoarse,  he  seems  to  have  had  a  great  deal  to  do  in 
this  way. 
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ducing  an  overwhelming  sense  of  gratitude  and  obligadoni  by 
thus  exhibiUng  the  infinite  riches  of  the  divine  generosity.  He 
knew  that  this  would  necessarily  take  the  mind  off  from  itself, 
and  engage  the  exercise  of  all  its  faculties  on  an  object  at 
once  worthy  of  their  most  active  and  enlarged  exercise,  and 
capable  of  affording  the  purest  and  sublimest  satisfaction.  He 
knew  that  the  principle  of  love  to  God,  being  once  sufficiently 
roused,  would  exert  itself  in  doing  all  the  will  of  God,  and  in  that 
very  exertion  happiness  would  be  experienced.  The  signs  and 
evidences  of  the  Christian  character  would  multiply  and  abound, 
and  thus  those  doubts  and  perplexities  would  be  removed  that 
haunt  the  soul  which  is  directed  chiefly  to  itself,  for  reasons  of 
comfort  and  confidence  before  God* 

His  own  experience  b  a  happy  illustration  of  the  beneficial 
tendency  of  time  views,  and  of  the  conduct  which  he  pursued 
towards  others*    From  his  habit  of  body,  and  peculiarities  of 
mind,  it  might  be  supposed  that  he  would  himself  be  the  sub- 
ject of  much  morbid  feeling.    But  this  was  not  the  case*    He 
tells  us  that  he  never  was  the  subject  of  melancholy,  or  that 
species  of  mental  depression  arising  from  doubts  and  fears 
respecting  the  enjoyment  of  the  divine  favour,  after  he  was  pro- 
perly enlightened  by  the  GospeL    He  had  penetrating  views  of 
sin,  -deep  and  iM>lemn  impressions  of  death  and  eternity;  but 
they  were  all  founded  on  his  clear  perceptions  of  the  character 
of  God,  and  the  declarations  of  his  ward ;  and  were  always  con- 
nected with  the  enjoyment  of  calm  satisfaction  and  holy  tran- 
quillity of  mind*    He  feared  always, but  he  also  loved;  he 
trembled,  but  he  also  rejoiced*    Religion  was  his  life ;  its  dis- 
coveries both  elevated  and  purified  his  mind ;  and  in  the  dis- 
charge of  its  duties  he  found  full  employment  for  all  his  active 
and  energetic  powers*   In  the  time  of  suffering,  he  fled  to  it  for 
relief  and  repose ;  and  he  never  fled  in  vain*  It  was  to  him  a  con- 
stant, as  he  ever  found  it  a  welcome  and  a  sure,  refuge.   When 
in  any  measure  free  firom  personal  and  outward  suffering,  and 
capable  of  labour,  his  work  left  him  no  time  for  melancholy 
musings,  or  harassing  fears  respecting  his  personal  safety.    It 
was  his  meat  and  his  drink  to  do  the  will  of  God,  and  in  doing 
that  will  he  found  a  continual  feast.    Let  Christianity  be  but 
thus  treated,  and  it  will  never  fail  to  produce  the  same  practical 
effectfli,  and  to  afford  the  same  heavenly  joy* 
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CHAPTER  V. 


WORKS   ON   CHRISTIAN  ETHICS. 

Introductory  Obgervations— Systematic  Theology— The  Fatheri— Schoolmea 
^Casuitts^Reformers — Calvin's  Institutions— Works  of  Perkins — ^Arch- 
bishop Usher's  System— Leigh's  Body  of  Divinity— Baxter's  «  Christian 
Directory  '—Intended  as  the  Steon^  Part  of  his  *  Methodus  ^— flis  own 
Acecraiftof  it— Hemarki  od  ihn  Arran|^m^iit— 0|^ied  to  the  Pelitldior 
Hooker— Progress  of  ihe  Ddctrhie  of  PMttifi  Obedience  fti  Kd^lanlM 
CiMrteter  of  the  <  Dli^alOfy  '^-Ooitt^ated  #llh  llM  <  Dutkst  Dobitttliiiiia ' 

.  of  Tftyk>r-<«  The  Rcfor«i«l  PaMor'^^  itmotelilr  Bfinitterial  Plaiaiieii' 
^<  Poor  Man's  Family  Book'-^  the  Gaiaehkilig  of  Fandlta'— <  The 
Mother's  Cateehism'— <  SheeU  for  the  Poor  and  the  A£Qiolcd '— <  Directkme 
to  Justices  of  the  Peace'—'  How  to  do  Good  tn  Maoy'— *  CouDsels  to 
Young  Men '— '  The  Divine  Appointment  of  the  Lord's  Day  '—Concluding 
Remarks. 

If  obedience  to  the  will  of  God  be  the  eftd  Und  design  of  all  re' 
ligion,  it  ought  to  occupy  a  chief  part  of  our  attention  in  erefy 
discussion  of  its  nature«  However  difficult  it  may  be  to  teanh  men 
some  of  the  dootridea  of  religidn,  the  most  formidable  difficultieB 
really  belong  to  its  practice.  This  arises  not  from  the  obscurity 
which  attaches  to  what  God  requires^  bat  fitom  the  backward^ 
ness  of  man  to  comply  with  the  requisition^  His  natiind  id" 
clinations  are  all  enlisted  on  the  side  of  disobedience^  or^  at 
least,  of  aversion  to  a  full  odnfoftnity  of  disposition  to  the  mind 
of  God.  Hence  if  the  vestige  of  a  doubt  rMs  cm  any  divine  pre« 
cept,  or  idhibition,  to  which  it  may  be  iek  inoonvent^it  or  un- 
desirable to  render  positive  complianoe,  lidvantage  is  aaie  to 
be  taken. of  that  doubt.  Every  subterfuge  or  excuse  whieh 
ingenuity  can  devise,  will  be  resorted  to  in  oMer  to  quiet  oon^ 
science^  or  to  justtfy  to  others  the  conduct  which  is  pursnedi 
.  The  opportunities  and  means  of  practising  this  species  of 
evasion  are  very  considerable.  The  unavoidaUe  imperfection 
and  ambiguity  of  human  language,  of  which  even  a  divine 
revelation  in  that  language  is  not  altogether  divested;   the 
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n9ite8Maty  iskt^p^mn  he\bii^tig  to  many  <tf  tlie  general  UlKrs. 
of  Qady  with  the  great  variety  of  circuOisiaiK^ed  into  whlth  ttieti' 
are  thrown,  presenting  temptations  to  avail  themselves  of  sup-' 
jlosed  exeeptions  in  their  favour;  these^, together  With  the  deceits 
ftilneSs  of  thd  human  heart,  are  among  the  things  whieh  treats 
difficulty  to  the  Christian  moralist,  and  hav^  furnished  abundafil 
employment  to  the  casuistical  divine. 

Wtire  it  not  for  the  mistake  whieh  extensively  prevails  among  > 
xbankind^  that  their  interests  and  those  of  the  law  of  God  a#o 
not  the  same,  the  difficulty  of  communicating  instruction  im  • 
religion  would  not  be  very  formidable.    This  fatal  error,  how^ 
ever,  is  mixcid  up  with  all  our  natural  reasoiiihgs,  and  gives 
a  wrong  direction  or  bhis  to  our  every  thought  and  feeiitig.' 
The  Creator  of  the  universe  is  regarded  with  jealousy  and  c»us-*  • 
picion  by  his  own  creature.    The  principles  of  \ii»  moral  ad^' 
ministration  are  supposed  to  ooncern  rather  his   own  gtory^- 
than  the  happiness  of  the  universe;    His  laws  are  pronovne^d 
^h^  arbitrary  and  severe,  if  not  positively  unjust.     If  the  rea-^ ' 
son  of  some  of  them  is  not  fully  stated,  that  Concealment  is 
r^arded  as  a  sufficient  apology  for  neglect  or  noncompliane<$ : 
where  the  reason  is  stated,  it  is  not  always  approved ;  heing  . 
}ierbaps  regarded  as  proceeding  from  arbitrary  poWer^  rather 
than  arising  from  justice  and  goodness. 

Where  sueh  a  stale  of  mind  prevails,  it  is  at  once-  obvious  that 
we  have  to  do,  not  with  the  understanding  so  much  as  with  thti 
disposition.    The  darkness  of  the  mind  is  not  mere  intellectua} ' 
ignorance ;  which  an  adequate  process  of  instruction  could  re« . 
move*    The  understanding  is  indeed  dat-k,  but  it  arises  from 
*^  an  alienation  of  the  life  from  God.''    There  is  ignorance,  it  is  * 
troe^  but  it  consists  in  what  the  Scriptures  emphatically  call 
^  blindness  of  heart."     Hence  the  influence  which  Christ  him-  • 
self  ascribes  to  inclinatbh  in  the  reception  of  the  Will  of  God  I . 
*'  If  any  man  be  inclined  to  do  the  will  of  God,  he  shall  know, 
of  the  doctrine  whether  it  be  of  God  ;'*  and  hence  arises  the 
absolnte  necessity  of  that  divine  teaching  which  the  Scriptures 
invariably  represent  as  lying  at  the  foundation  of  all  enlighten- 
ed and  acceptable  obedience  to  the  Most  High. 

The  inspired  writers,  accordingly,  never  confine  their  instruc^p 
tions  to  the  undefstanding,  or  regard  the  reception  and  in* 
fluence  of  Christianity  as  if  they  merely  resulted  from  an  intel-» » 
lectual  process.-  They  do  not  record  their  doctrines  in  creeds,  or 
deliver  th^ir  precepts  in  format  smnmaries*    They  eiHnanloicata> 
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bolh  chiefly  in  the  form  of  addresses  to  the  conscience  and  to 
the  heart,  or  in  reasonings  which,  while  they  are  powerfully  cal« 
culated  to  enlighten  and  convince  the  understanding,  are  no  leas 
fitted  to  engage  the  warmest  feelings  of  the  soul  in  favour  of 
obedience  to  Him,  whose  highest  moral  glory  is  summed  up  in 
the  attribute  of  lovb. 

This  plan  has  not  been  followed  by  the  generality  of  writers 
on  systematic  theology.  The  theory  and  practice  of  religion 
have  been  unwisely  separated  from  each  other  to  the  injury  of 
both.  Thus,  what  may  be  regarded  as  speculative  has  been 
deprived  of  its  most  powerful  recommendation }  and  what  is 
practical,  has  been  divested  of  its  living  principle.  Hie  one 
is  presented  as  soul  without  body,  the  other  as  body  Without 
spirit.  In  the  former,  religion  is  generalised  into  abstract  prin- 
ciples ;  in  the  latter,  it  is  shrivelled  into  outward  forms,  and 
reduced  to  a  joyless  submission. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  there  are  some  advantages 
connected  with  the  separate  discussion  of  these  subjects^  when 
pr«qperly  conducted.  This  more  especially  belongs  to  the  preas 
than  to  the  pulpit.  In  the  latter,  they  ought  niever  to  be  dis- 
joined. It  is  not  the  place  for  abstract,  philosophical  disqui- 
sition ;  but  for  the  evangelical  enforcement  of  the  truths  and 
duties  of  Christianity.  It  is  easier  to  guard  against  misappre* 
hensions  in  a  written  work  than  in  oral  discourse:  many 
things  can  be  conveniently  and  appropriately  discussed  in  bool^a, 
which  would  be  altogether  unsuitable  as  topics  for  public 
preaching. 

It  would  be  vain  to  look  for  much  of  systematic  theology  in 
the  fathers  or  early  writers  of  the  Christian  chuhJi.  lliey 
lived  too  near  the  period  of  the  Apostles,  to  feel  the  necessity 
or  importance  of  this  kind  of  writing.  Nor  were  their  circum- 
stances at  all  favourable  to  it.  Most  of  them  Mrere  incapable  of 
any  thing  very  profound ;  the  body  of  the  people  were  of  the 
same  description ;  and  both  teachers  and  taught  were  so  much 
conversant  vnth  a  state  of  suffering,  as  to  have  scarcely  either 
time  or  inclination  for  any  thing  but  what  bore  immediately  on 
the  practice  or  the  consolations  of  the  Gospel.  Origen  and  Cyril 
of  Jerusalem  were  the  first  among  the  Greeks  who  did  any  thing 
in  this  way.  The  former,  in  his  wbrk,  ««^i  k^^^^^x  Four  Books 
eonceming  Principles,  while  he  gives  some  information,  astounds 
us  with  allqiories  and  absurdities;  the  htter,  in. his  ^  Cate- 
dietical  Discourses,'  which  were  written  in  his  youth,  conveys 
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some  uaefiil  instruction  in  a  less  objectionable  manner.  Angus- 
tine,  in  bis  ^  Enchiridion,  or  Treatise  on  Futh,  Hope,  and 
Charity,'  presents  a  kind  of  system,  while,  in  some  of  his  other 
writings,  he  discusses  many  of  those  questions,  which,  at  a 
future  period,  were  reduced  into  more  regular  form,  and  occa- 
sioned interminable  disputes. 

It  was  in  the  middle  ages,  that  Scholastic  Theology,  combined 
into  regular  system  the  principles  and  duties  of  religion;  but  un- 
fortunately it  presented  the  subject  in  a  shape,  not  only  opposed 
to  sound  philosophy,  and  repugnant  to  all  correct  taste ;  but  was 
.calculated  to  do  the  most  serious  injury  to  religion.  The  works 
of  Abelard,  Lombard,  Aquinas,  and  the  other  angelical,  or  sera- 
phic, doctors  of  the  dark  ages,  afford  proofs  of  no  inconsiderable 
talent,  especially  in  dialectics ;  but  unfortunately  it  was  em- 
ployed rather  to  bewilder  the  mind  than  to  aid  the  discovery  of 
truth*  The  metaphysics  of  Plato,  the  logic  of  Aristotle,  and 
the  corrupt  theology  of  the  church  of  Rome,  were  amalgamated 
into  one  crude  incoherent  mass  of  unintelligible  dogmas,  which 
was  honoured  with  the  title  of  the  orthodox  faith;  and 
the  slightest  departure  from  which  was  deemed  a  pernicious 
heresy.* 

The  Romish  Casuists  may  be  considered  as  succeeding  the 
scholastic  writers,  and  distinct  from  them.  They  occupied 
themselves  not  so  much  with  the  metaphysics  of  doctrine  as 
with  the  metaphysics  of  practice.  Conscience  was  professedly 
the  chief  object  of  their  ajttention  ;  and  the  canon  law,  with  the 
opinions  of  the  fathers,  and  the  decrees  of  councils  and  popes, 
was  the  rule  by  which  they  directed  it.  Auricular  confession 
naturally  gendered  this  description  of  writers.  It  laid  open  the 
interior  of  man  to  his  fellow  man  to  an  improper  extent ;  it 
created  a  prurient  curiosity,  and  often  called  forth  the  utmost 
effort  of  human  ingenuity  in  solving  real  or  pretended  difficulties ; 
in  finding  consolation  for  the  wounded  conscience,  or  apologies 
for  the  hardened  sinner.  To  assist  the  junior  priesthood  in 
trafficking  advantageously  with  the  eternal  interests  of  men,  and 
to  render  them  sViiful  in  all  manner  of  devices  for  keeping  the 
conscience  under  subjection  to  papal  authority,  were  the  great 
objects  of  the  Romish  Casuists,  Their  works  are  storehouses  of 
logical  subtleties,  and  magazines  of  moral  combustibles  sufficient 
to  distract  and  destroy  the  universe.  Such  are  the  Mrritings  of 
Sanchez,  Suarez,  Escobar,  and  others  of  the  same  schooU 

•  See  Morell's  <  Elemeots/  &c.  p.  295, 
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'  Thtt  style  of  writing  in  the  department  of  systematie  and 
eaeuiatic  theology  among  the  Romanists^  gave  place  to  a  simpler 
and  more  practical  mode  of  treating  snoh  subjeets,  under  the 
denomination  of  the  ^  Common  Places'*  and  theological  counsels 
of  the  reformers.  Disgusted  with  the  metaphysical  abautdities 
and  logomachy  of  the  schoolmen,  Mielanethon,  Luther,  and 
others,  produced  compendiums,  or  brief  systems,  of  religion,  in 
•which,  arranged  under  various  heads,  the  principal  articles  of 
Christian  fiuth  and  duty  were  plainly  stated.  Tht  Confession3 
of  the  reformed  churches  Beosssurily  assumed  a  systematic  fiorm, 
and  expositions,  or  commentaries  on  them,  brought  the  doctrines 
and  duties  of  religion  in  regular  digests  before  the  people  of  every 
country  in  whieh  they  were  adopted.  In  most  of  these  pro* 
dnetions,  while  both  occupy  one  book,  the  eredmia  and  the 
0jfmia,  am  always  treated  distinctly. 

Iq  Systematio  Theologv,  the  Institutions  of  Calrin,  though  not 
the  first  in  the  order  of  time,  carried  oiF  the  pelm  from  all  its 
predeoMsoTiy  and  has  not  yet  been  surpassed  by  any  eompe* 
titor.  Diversity  of  opinion  may  exist  respecting  some  of  the 
positions  of  die  Geaeveae  reformer,  and  even  nmong  thoae  who 
hold  his  general  views  of  Christian  doctrine,  there  may  not  be 
an  entire  concurrence  in  every  sentiment  or  expression  ]  bet 
while  profound  piety,  masculine  energy  of  mind,  acutences  and 
strength  of  argument,  perspicuity  of  statement,  and  purity  of 
language,  continue  to  be  respected  among  men,  the  '  Christian 
Institutes '  of  John  Calvin  will  secure  for  their  atithor  immor<- 
tai  honour. 

Our  own  Reformers  did  not  coqtribnte  much  in  this  departs 
ment,  but  many  of  the  continental  works  were  tranfilatod  and 
introduced  into  this  country  soon  after  their  original  puUicar 
tion.  This  was  the  case  with  the  leading  works  of  Liuther, 
Melanethon,  Calvin,  and  the  other  distinguished  men  who 
adorned  the  rerival  of  religion  and  literature  in  Europe,  T%eir 
writings  spread  with  the  rapidity  of  light  itself,  and  produced 
all  its  cheering  effects  $  dispersing  darkness,  corffcting  imon^ 
and  diffusing  gladness  and  joy*  l^eir  disciples  not  only  era* 
braced  their  principles,  but  their  spirit  (  and  wherever  they 
wens  found,  refieeted  and  muUipUed  the  benffits  which  they 
received. 

William  PerUns  isi  properly,  the  first  original  writer  in  our 
language  on  the  th^ry  aqd  practice  of  rej^on,  ip  a  reguler 
systematic  form«     ^  Tke  Gol^ep  ChuU;  or  the  Description 
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of  Theology ;  containing  the  Order  of  the  Cau9e»  of  Salvar 
tioo  and  Damnation/  waa  written  by  hivi  in  Lfttin,  but  ap* 
pearad  in  English,  translated  by  another,  It  waa  followed  by 
ilia  '  Exposition  of  th^  Creedj  and  of  the  liord's  Pmypr ;'  and 
by  bis  '  Three  Books  of  Cases  of  Conscience/  Perkins  waa  n 
thorough  predestinarian ;  and  in  the  .worka  above  enumerated, 
though  published  at  different  times,  he  haa  (iimished  e^  loLer^ 
ably  complete  body  pf  divinity,  on  C^tlvinistic  principles.  He 
WAS  a  man  of  highly  reispectc^le  t^l^nts  and  great  piety,  and 
writes  in  a  style  superior  to  most  of  hia  contemp<Nraries, 

What  is  called  Archbishop  Usher's  '  Body  of  Divinity,'  waa 
published  without  his  knowledge  or  consent,  in  1645,  by  Mn 
Downham,  and  is  a  collection  from  the  writings  of  others, 
rather  than  Usher's  own.^  Tlie  only  other  work  of  this  de- 
scription deserving  of  notice,  which  ^ppemred  in  English,  prior 
to  the  woriis  of  Baxter,  is  the  *  Body  of  Divinity,'  by  Edward 
Leigh,  which  was  published  in  1662,  The  author  is  known  aa 
having  furnished  several  useful  publications.  His  Hebrew  and 
Greek  lexicons  show  that  be  was  a  respectable  scholar;  and 
hia  Annotations  on  the  New  Testament,  though  not  elaborate^ 
show  that  he  waa  a  man  of  sound  judgmentt  The  system  of 
divinity  is  tolerably  well  arranged,  and  discovers  very  consider*' 
able  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures ;  but  it  is  lu'oken  down  into 
so  many  divisions  and  subdivisions,  that  it  appears  too  much  of 
a  dry  tabular  representation  of  religion. 

The  work  of  Baxter,  of  which  I  am  about  to  give  some 
account,  the  reader  will  observe,  is  but  the  half  of  his  system  of 
theology.  The  other  half  is  contained  in  his  'Methodus,' 
which  is  properly  placed  under  the  head  of  his  doctrinal  .works. 
The  reason  for  publishing  the  one  in  Latin  and  the  other  in 
English,  is  not  very  obvious  or  satisfactory ;  but  it  so  pleased 
the  author.  I  have  been  more  part  icular  in  my  introductory 
observations  on  Uie  present  volume,  because  it  is  not  only  the 
largest  of  all  Baxter's  works,  but  because  I  purposely  avoided 
saying  any  thing  on  the  points  adverted  to,  when  treating  of 
the  ^  Metkodtts.'    The  following  is  the  title  :— 

'  A  Christian  Directory ;  or  a  Sum  of  Practical  Theobgy, 
and  Cases  of  Conscience  :  directing  Christians  how  to  use  their 
Knowledge  and  Faith;  how  to  Improve  all  Helps  and  Means, 

«  Parr'*  <  U(s  of  Uftbsr,'  p.  €a. 
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and  to  perform  all  Duties ;  how  to  overcome  Temptations,  and 
to  escape  or  mortify  every  Stn/^  It  appeared  in  a  large  folio,  in 
1673,  besides  occupying  one  of  the  volumes  in  the  folio  edition 
of  his  *  Practical  Works/  published  in  1707.  In  addition  to 
what  is  said  of  this  book,  in  connexion  with  the  ^  Methodus,' 
he  says  of  it — ''  As  Amesius's  ^  Cases  of  Conscience'^  are  to  his 
^Medulla,'  the  second  and  practical  part  of  theology,  so  is 
this  to  a  '  Methodus  Theologiae,'  which  I  have  not  yet  pub- 
lished. ^  It  was  written  in  1664  and  1665,  except  the  ecclesi- 
astical cases  of  conscience,  and  a  few  sheets  since  added.  And 
since  the  writing  of  it,  some  invitations  drew  me  to  publish  my 
'  Reasons  of  the  Christian  Religion,'  my  *  Life  of  Faith,'  and 
*  Directions  for  Weak  Christians ;'  by  which  the  work  of  the 
two  first  chapters  is  more  fully  done/' ' 

^  I  must  do  myself  the  right  to  notify  to  the  reader,  that 
this  treatise  was  written  when  I  was,  for  not  subscribing,  for- 
bidden by  the  law  to  preach  ;  and  when  I  had  been  long  sepa- 
rated far  from  my  library,  and  from  all  books,  saving  an  incon- 
siderable parcel  which  wandered  with  me  where  I  went.  By 
which  means  this  book  hath  two  defects.  It  hath  no  cases  of 
conscience  but  what  my  bare  memory  brought  to  hand ;  and 
cases  are  so  innumerable  that  it  is  far  harder,  methinks,  to 
^  remember  them  than  to  answer  them ;  whereby  it  came  to  pass, 
that  some  of  the  ecclesiastical  cases  are  put  out  of  their  proper 
place,  because  I  could  not  seasonably  remember  them  :  for  I 
had  no  one  casuist  but  Amesius  with  me.  After  about  twelve 
years'  separation,  having  received  my  library,  I  find  that  the 
very  sight  of  Sayrus,  Fragoso,  Roderiquez,  Tolet,  &c.,  might 
have  helped  my  memory  to  a  greater  number.  *    But  perhaps 

.*  Works,  vols,  ii.,  iii.,  iv.,  v.,  vi.  The  Directory  was  traoslatediDto  Germao, 
by  John  Nicholai,  and  published  at  Frankfort,  in  1693,  4to.— Walchii  Bib. 
Tbeol.  Sel.,  torn.  ii.  p.  1106. 

■  The  work  of  Amesius,  referred  to  by  Baxter*  is  a  beautiful  and  accnnte 
Enchnidicn.  It  is  entitled,  <  De  Conscientiay  et  ejus  jure,  vel  easibus  Libri 
Quinque.'  My  edition  was  printed  at  Amsterdam  in  1654.  Within  the  com- 
pass of  a  small  12mo  volume  is  comprised  a  larg^er  portion  of  practical  and 
scriptural  Instruction  than  in  almost  any  book  that  I  koQW.  He  is  in  general 
remarkably  accurate  in  his  definitions,  and  had  a  power  of  compression  ut- 
terly unknown  to  Baxter. 

y  The  '  Methodus '  was  not  pubUsbed  tiU  the  year  1681. 

■  Works,  vol.  ii.  Advertisement,  p.  i. 

*  It  is  a  happy  thing  that  Baxter  was  absent  from  bis  books  while  engaged 
on  this  work ;  for  had  he  been  able  to  refer  to  the  Romish  casuists,  be  would 
hare  b«en  in  danger  of  spoiliDg  his  own  performance.  It  is  Urge  enough,  and 
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these  will  be  enough  for  those  that  I  intend  them  for.  And  from 
the  same  cause,  the  margin  is  unfurnished  of  such  citations 
as  are  accounted  an  ornament,  and  in  some  cases  are  very 
useful.  The  scraps  inserted  out  of  my  few  trivial  books  at 
hand,  being  so  mean,  that  I  am  well  content  (except  about 
monarchy,  part  iv.)  that  the  reader  pass  them  by  as  not  worthy 
of  his  notice. 

''It  is  likely  that  the  absence  of  books,  will  appear  to  tho 
reader's  loss  in  the  materials  of  the  treatise ;  but  I  shall  have  this 
advantage  by  it,  that  he  will  not  accuse  me  as  a  plagiary.  And 
it  may  be  some  little  advantage  to  him,  that  he  hath  no  tran- 
script of  any  man's  books  which  he  had  before ;  but  the  produce 
of  some  experience,  with  a  naked,  unbiassed  perception  of  the 
matter  or  things  themselves. 

''  Long  have  our  divines  been  wishing  for  some  fuller  casuisti* 
cal  tractate ;  Perkins  began  well ;  Bishop  Sanderson  hath  done 
excellently, '  Dejuramenio  i  Amesius  hath  exceeded  all,  though 
briefly;  Mr.  David  Dickson  hath  put  more  of  our  English  cases 
about  the  stMe  of  sanctification,  into  Latin,  than  ever  was  done 
before  him ;  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor  hath  in  two  folios  but 
begun  the  copious  performance  of  the  work.  And  still  men  are 
calling  for  more,  which  I  have  attempted ;  hoping  that  others 
will  come  after  and  do  better  than  we  alK^ 

''  It  is  long  ago  since  many  foreign  divines  subscribed  a  request^ 
that  the  English  would  give  them  in  Latin  a  sum  of  our  prac- 

■linnte  enough,  ai  it  is;  bad  it  contained  the  stuff  which  these  writers  would 
hare  suffered.  It  would  have  been  rendered  useless,  and  perhaps  unfit  for 
perusal. 

^  Jeremy  Taylor  has  accounted  yery  justly  and  ingreniously  for  the  scarcity 
of  casuistical  books  anionic  the  reformed  churches  in  the  preface  to  bis  *  Due- 
tor  Dubitantiuin.*  He  siys,  "  they  were  like  the  chUdren  of  Israel  in  the  days 
of  Saul  and  Jooathan,  forced  to  |;o  down  to  the  forges  of  the  Philistines  to 
sharpen  every  roan  his  share  and  his  coulter,  his  axe  and  his  mattock*  W« 
had  swords  and  shares  uf  our  own,  enough  for  defence,  and  more  than  enough 
for  disputation ;  but  In  this  more  necessary  part,  in  the  conduct  of  consciences, 
we  did  receive  our  answers  from  abroad,  till  we  found  that  our  old  needs  were 
sometimes  veiy  ill  supplied,  and  new  necessities  did  every  day  arise."-— 
W9rk»^  vol.  xi.  p.  346,  His  observations  on  ihe  character  and  tendency  of 
the  Roman  casuists,  are  Exceedingly  Just  and  important.  '<  We  have  fuuod,'* 
he  says,  <*  the  merchaots  to  be  deceivers,  and  the  wares  too  often  falsified.'* 
The  work  of  Dickson,  referred  to  by  Baxter,  is  the  <  Therapcutica  Sacra,  etc., 
or  the  Method  of  Healing  the  Diseases  of  Conscience,  &c.'  It  was  published 
in  Latin  in  1656,  and  in  £n;lish  in  1695.  The  author  was  a  Scottish  mioister, 
professor  of  divinity  successively  in  the  Universities  of  Glasgow  aud  Edin- 
burgh. He  was  a  highly  respectable  man  both  in  talents  and  learnlog^and 
Ihe  author  of  several  valuable  expository  workl.    He  died  in  1062*    •        ^^ 
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tical  theology,  which  Mr,  Dury  sent  over ;  and  twelve  greai 
divines  of  ours  wrote  to  Bishop  Usher,  as  Dr.  Bernard  tells  us 
in  his  Life,  to  draw  them  up  a  form  or  method.  But  it  was 
never  done  among  them  all.  And  it  is  said  that  Bishop  Dow* 
name,  at  last  undertaking  it,  died  in  the  attempt.  Had  this 
been  done,  it  is  like  my  labour  might  have  been  spared.  But 
being  undone,  I  have  thus  made  this  essay.  But  I  have  been  ne* 
cessitated  to  leave  out  much  about  conversion,  morUfication, 
self-denial,  self-acquaintance,  faith,  justification,  judgment, 
glory,  &c.,  because  I  had  written  of  them  all  before."^ 

The  reader  will  probably  be  amused,  as  I  have  been,  with  the 
following  defence  of  himself  for  writing  many  and  large  books. 
'^  As  to  the  numbers  and  length  of  my  writings,  it  is  my  own 
labour  that  maketh  them  so,  and  my  own  great  trouble,  that 
the  world  cannot  be  suflBciently  instructed  and  edified  in  fewer 
words.  But,  would  not  all  your  sermons  set  together  be  as 
long  ?  And  why  is  not  much  and  long  preaching  blamable,  if 
long  writings  be?  Are  not  the  works  of  Augustine,  and 
Chrysostom,  much  longer  ?  Who  yet  hath  reproached  Aquinas 
or  Suarez,  Calvin  or  Zanchy,  &c.  for  the  number  and  greatness 
of  the  volumes  they  have  written?  Why  do  you  contradict 
yourselves  by  affecting  great  libraries?  When  did  I  ever 
persuade  any  one  of  you,  to  buy  or  read  any  book  of  mine  ? 
What  harm  will  thev  do  to  those  that  let  them  alone  ?  Or  what 
harm  can  it  do  you  for  other  men  to  read  them  ?  Let  them  be 
to  you  as  if  they  had  never  been  written ;  and  it  will  be  nothing 
to  you  how  many  they  are.  And  if  all  others  take  not  yon  for 
their  tutors  to  choose  for  them  what  books  they  must  read,  that 
is  not  my  doing  but  tlieir  own.  If  they  err  in  taking  them- 
selves to  be  fitter  judges  than  you  what  tendeth  most  to  their 
own  edification,  why  do  you  not  teach  them  better  ?  Either 
it  is  God's  truth  or  error  which  I  write.  If  error,  why  doth  no 
one  of  you  show  so  much  charity  as  by  word  or  writing  to  in- 
struct me  better,  nor  evince  it  to  my  face,  but  do  all  to  others 
by  backbiting  ?  If  truth,  what  harm  will  it  do  ?  If  men  had  not 
leisure  to  read  our  writings,  the  booksellers  would  silence  us, 
and  save  you  the  labour;  for  none  would  print  them.  But 
who  can  please  all  men  ?  Whilst  a  few  of  you  cry  out  of  too 
much,  what  if  twenty  or  a  hundred  for  one  be  yet  for  more  ? 
How  shall  I  know  whether  you  or  they  be  the  wiser  and  the 
better  men  ?**  * 

«  Works,  i6U  iL  pp.7««.  «  ML  pp.  10, 11. 
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This  18  cyiiifeal  enougbi  but  very  characteristic.  The  work 
is  arranged  by  the  author  under  four  heads :  Christian  Ethics, 
or  private  Duties ;  Christian  Economics,  or  Family  Duties ; 
Christian  Ecclesiastics,  or  Church  Duties ;  and  Christian  Poli-> 
tics,  or  Duties  to  Rulers  and  Neighbours.  This  plan  is  not  so 
complete  or  systematic  as  might  have  been  expected  from  a  man 
who  studied  order  so  much  as  Baxter  did,  and  who  attached  so 
much  importance  to  it.  The  arrangement  of  a  moral  system 
seems  accurately  marked  by  the  apostle  Paul  in  the  three  ex<* 
pressive  words  which  he  employs :  (Titus  ii.  12«}  '^  Godlinessi 
righteousness,  and  sobriety."  All  the  duties  which  belong  to 
man  are  included  under  the  head  of  what  he  owes  to  God^  what 
is  due  to  himself,  and  what  belongs  to  others*  This  arrange* 
ment  has  usually  been  adopted  by  the  modem  writers  on  moral 
subjects.  Baxter  would  seem  to  omit  the  first  of  these  heads 
altogether;  and  his  three  last  departments  belong  all  to  ono 
division— *the  duties  which  we  owe  to  others.  But  it  must  be 
said  for  him,  that  he  had  anticipated  himself  greatly  in  some  of 
his  former  writings,  by  which  the  regularity  of  his  plan  was  in- 
jured; and  under  the  head  of  private  duties,  he  includes  much 
of  what  man  owes  to  God,  as  well  as  of  what  is  due  to  his 
own  interests. 

In  other  respects  the  plan  is  at  once  most  comprehensive  and 
particular,  embracing,  beyond  any  other  book  with  which  I  am 
acquainted^  the  largest  portion  of  practical  casuistry  and  in* 
struetion*  It  discovers  the  amazing  extent  and  minuteness  of 
the  author's  acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures,  and  with  all  the 
principles  of  human  nature.  Nothing  seems  to  have  escaped 
his  observation,  or  appeared  too  diflBcult  to  deter  him  from,  at 
least,  attempting  its  solution.  That  he  should  have  always  sue* 
ceeded,  is  too  much  to  expect.  The  undertaking  was  too  vast 
even  for  the  mind  of  Baxter;  and  his  manner  of  conducting  it 
sometimes  discovers  weakness ;  while,  on  the  whole,  the  work 
is  a  powerful  illustration  of  the  strength  of  his  mind,  and  the 
fertility  of  his  genius. 

What  is  called  moral  philosophy  in  modern  times,  is  any  thing 
but  the  philosophy  of  morals.  Our  modern  philosophers  have 
supposed  they  should  be  better  employed  in  discussing  mental  ope- 
rations and  the  phenomena  of  human  nature,  tlian  the  principles 
of  obedience  to  the  will  of  God.  And  indeed  where  divine  reve- 
lation is  either  left  out  of  the  discussion,  or  placed  below  what  is 
called  natural  religion^  it  is  better  that  they  should  amuse  them- 
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selves  with  other  subjects  than  with  the  duties  which  man  owes 
to  the  Creator.  Baxter's  work  is  full  of  genuine  philosophy. 
Man's  responsibility  is  the  basis  of  his  system;  the  revelation  of 
Heaven  its  regulating  law ;  his  own  happiness  the  inseparable 
concomitant  of  the  obedience  thus  produced,  having  the  divine 
glory  for  its  ultimate  end. 

No  part  of  the  work  is  less  satisfactory  than  that  which  treats 
on  politics.  This  is  one  of  the  subjects  Baxter  least  under- 
stood, and  on  which,  therefore,  he  never  wTOte  consistently.  It 
is  very  entertaining  to  find  him  waging  war  with  Hooker,  whose 
principles  he  considered  too  popular  and  democratic.  Who 
would  expect  to  find  the  author  of  the  *  Ecclesiastical  Polity'  a 
whig,  and  Richard  Baxter  the  Nonconformist  a  tory  ?  Yet  so  it 
is ;  the  one,  inconsistently  with  his  leading  principles  on  church 
government,  maintains  that  the  people  are  the  proper  source 
of  all  power  or  authority ;  the  other  disputes  this,  no  less  in* 
consistently  with  some  of  his  sentiments,  and  with  the  conduct 
which  in  regard  to  such  matters  he  had  pursued. 

Hooker  maintains,  with  great  ability,  the  doctrine  vi^ch  he 
lays  down  in  the  following  passage : 

^'  That  which  we  spake  of  the  power  of  government,  must 
here  be  applied  to  the  power  of  making  laws  whereby  to  govern ; 
which  power  God  hath  over  all,  and  by  the  natural  law, 
whereto  he  hath  made  all  subject,  the  lawfiil  power  of  making 
laws  to  command  whole  politic  societies  of  men,  belongeth  so 
properly  to  the  same  entire  societies,  that  for  any  prince  or  po* 
tentate,  of  what  kind  soever  upon  earth,  to  exercise  the  same  of 
himself,  and  not  either  by  express  commission  immediately  and 
personally  received  from  God,  or  else  by  authority  derived  at 
first  from  their  consent,  upon  whose  persons  they  impose  laws, 
it  is  no  better  than  mere  tyranny.  Laws  they  are  not,  there- 
fore, which  public  approbation  hath  not  made  so.*'  * 

The  reasoning  by  which  Hooker  sustains  this  enlightened 
constitutional  doctrine,  it  is  unnecessary  that  I  should  quote. 
Baxter  never  appears  weaker  than  in  his  attempt  to  overtlirow 
it ;  he  thus  introduces  his  answer,  which  is  a  fair  sample  of  all 
the  rest  of  his  argument.  The  passage  shows  his  respect  for 
Hooker,  and  his  want  of  confidence  in  himself  on  this  subject, 
while  it  avows  a  principle  subversive  of  the  most  valuable  rights 
which  we  enjoy. 

^  Because  the  authority  of  this  famous  divine  is,  with  his  party^ 

•  Worki,  vol.  Ti.  p.  27. 
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90  great,  I  shall  adventure  to  say  something,  lest  his  words  do 
the  more  harm ;  but  not  by  confident  opposition,  but  humble 
proposal  and  submission  of  my  judgment  to  superior  and  wiser 
men,  as,  being  conscious  of  my  own  inferiority  and  infirmity,  I 
take  all  this  to  be  an  assertion  nowhere  by  him  proved,  and  by 
me  elsewhere  disproved  fully*  Laws  are  the  effects  and  signs  of 
the  ruler's  will  and  instruments  of  government.  Legislation  is 
the  first  part  of  government ;  and  if  the  whole  body  are  naturally 
governors,  the  ^Pars  imperans'  and  'Pars  subdita'  are  con- 
founded. If  the  most  absolute  monarch  can  make  no  laws,  then 
disobeying  them  were  no  fault.  It  is  enough  that  their  power 
be  derived  from  God  immediately,  though  the  persons  be  chosen 
by  men.  Their  authority  is  not  derived  from  the  people's  con- 
sent, but  from  God,  by  their  consent,  as  a  bare  condition, '  sine 
qua  non.'  What  if  a  community  say  all  to  their  elected  king, 
*  We  take  not  ourselves  to  have  any  governing  power  to  give 
or  use,  but  we  only  choose  you  or  your  family  to  that  office 
which  God  hath  instituted,  who,  in  that  institution,  giveth  you 
the  power  upon  our  choice  : '  can  any  man  prove  that  such  a 
king  hath  no  power  but  as  a  tyrant,  because  the  people  disclaim 
the  giving  of  the  power,  when,  indeed,  they  do  their  duty  ? 
Remember  that,  in  all  this,  we  speak  not  of  the  government  of 
this  or  that  particular  kingdom ;  but  of  kingdoms  and  other 
commonwealths  indefinitely." ' 

This  passage  contains  the  essence  of  the  doctrine  of  passive 
obedience  as  distinctly  as  was  ever  contended  for  by  the  highest 
churchman  of  the  day.  It  obviously  confounds  the  divine  ap* 
pointment  of  government,  with  a  particular  form  of  government, 
or  with  the  principles  of  the  governing  party.  It  is  monstrous 
to  contend  that  the  right  to  govern,  or  the  authority  to  execute 
laws,  is  not  derived  from  the  people,  but  from  God.  Such  a  prin- 
ciple is  the  basis  of  all  arbitrary  governments,  and  was  the  root 
of  all  the  evils  which  so  long  aflfected  the  country,  and  led  to 
the  repeated  subversion  of  those  who  considered  themselves  the 
only  legitimate  possessors  of  the  right  to  govern.  The  doctrine 
contended  for  is  not  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible;  and  the  main* 
tenance  of  it  is  a  singular  proof  of  weakness  and  inconsistency 
in  a  man  who  took  such  a  lead  as  Baxter,  in  a  body  whose  very 
existence  implies  the  principle  against  which  he  disputes,  and 
whose  exertions  have  done  more  to  establish  that  principle  in 
Great  Britain  than  all  other  things  together, 

T)ie  ^  Christian  Directory '  was  published  at  a  time  when  dis* 

'  Works,  toU  yL  pp.  27, 28* 
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putet  on  the  lubject  6f  passive  obedience  uid  non*Teriet8iice 
began  to  be  busily  agiuted.  Baxter,  though  a  Nonconfonnitt 
in  fact,  was  a  Churchman  rather  than  a  Dissenter  in  principle. 
His  ju<f|pnent  was  in  this  way  entangled,  and  his  consistency 
frequently  destroyed.  Hallani,  with  his  usual  candour  and  dis- 
crimination, accounts  for  the  principles  and  writings  of  some 
of  the  clergy  on  this  subject.  As  the  passage  expluns,  though 
it  does  not  justify,  the  part  which  Baxter  took,  as  well  as  gives 
a  most  correct  view  of  tiie  nature  and  progress  of  the  discus- 
aion,  I  shall  give  it  at  large. 

^  It  is  not  my  intention  to  censure,  in  any  stAmg  sense  of  the 
word,  the  Anglican  clergy,  at  this  time,  for  their  assertion  of  ab- 
solute non-resistance,  so  far  as  it  was  done  without  calumny  and 
insolenc  towards  those  of  another  way  of  thinking,  and  without 
self-interested  adulation  of  the  ruling  power.  Their  error  was 
very  dangerous,  and  had  nearly  proved  destructive  of  the  wbote 
eonstitution ;  but  it  was  one  which  had  come  down  with  high 
recommendation,  and  of  which  they  could  only,  perhkps,  be 
undeceived,  as  men  are  best  undeceived  of  most  errcH^  by  ex- 
perience, that  it  might  hurt  themselves.  It  was  the  tenet  of 
their  homilies,  their  canons,  their  most  distinguished  divines  and 
casuists.  It  had  the  apparent  sanction  of  the  l^slature  in  a 
statute  of  the  present  reign.  Many  excellent  men,  as  wal 
shown  after  the  Revolution,  who  had  never  made  use  of  this 
doctrine  as  an  engine  of  fiidion  or  private  interest,  could  not 
disentangle'  their  minds  from  the  arguments  or  the  authority  on 
which  it  rested.  But  by  too  great  a  number  it  was  eageily 
brought  forward  to  serve  the  purposes  of  arbitrary  power,  or  at 
best  to  fix  the  wavering  Protestantism  at  the  court,  by  profes- 
sions of  unimpeachable  loyalty.  To  this  motive,  in  fact,  we 
may  trace  a  good  deal  of  the  vehemence  with  which  the  non- 
resisting  principle  had  been  <Hriginally  advanced  by  the  church 
of  Bngtand  under  the  TudcHs,  and  was  continually  wged 
under  the  Stuarts.  If  we  look  at  the  tracts  and  sermons 
published  by  both  parties  after  the  Restoration,  it  wHl  ap- 
pear manifest  that  the  Romish  and  Anglican  churches  bade, 
as  it  were,  against  each  other  for  the  favour  of  the  two 
royal  brothers.  The  one  appealed  to  its  acknowledged  prin- 
ciples, while  it  denounced  the  pretensions  of  the  holy  see  to 
release  subjects  from  their  alliance,  and  the  bdd  theories  of 
popular  government,  which  Mariana  and  some  other  Jesuits  had 
promulgated.  The  others  retaliated  on  the  first  movers  of  the 
Reformation^  and  expatiated  on  tlia  wmrpation  of  Lady  Jane 
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Grey,  not  to  say,  Elizabeth,  and  the  republicanism  of  Knox  or 
Calvin. 

^  From  the  era  of  the  exclusion  bill,  especially  to  the  death 
of  Charles  II.,  a  number  of  books  were  published  in  favour  of  an 
indefeasible  hereditary  right  of  the  crown,  and  of  absolute  non* 
resistance.  These  were,  however,  of  two  very  different  classes. 
The  authors  of  the  first,  who  were  perhaps  the  more  numerous, 
did  not  deny  the  legal  limitations  of  monarchy.  They  admitted 
that  no  one  was  bound  to  concur  in  the  execution  of  unlawful 
commands.  Hence,  the  obedience  they  deemed  indispensable, 
was  denominated  passive ;  an  epithet,  whichj  in  modern  usage, 
is  little  more  than  redundant,  but  at  that  time  made  a  sensible 
distinction.  If  all  men  should  confine  themselves  to  this  line  of 
duty,  and  merely  refuse  to  become  the  instruments  of  such  un- 
lawful commands,  it  was  evident  that  no  tyranny  could  be  car- 
ried into  effect.  If  some  should  be  wicked  enough  to  co-operate 
against  the  liberties  of  their  country,  it  would  still  be  the 
boundeu  obligation  of .  Christians  to  submit.  Of  this,  which 
may  be  reckoned  the  modenate  party,  the  most  eminent  were 
Hickes,  in  a  treatise  called,  ^  Jovian,'  and  Sherlock,  in  his  Case 
of  Resistance  to  the  Supreme  Powers*  To  this,  also,  must  have 
belonged  Archbishop  Sancrofc,  and  the  great  body  of  non- 
juring  clergy,  who  had  refused  to  read  the  de<^laration  of  in- 
dulgence under  James  IL,  and  whose  conduct  in  that  respect 
would  be  utterly  absurd,  except  on  the  supposition  that  there 
existed  some  lawful  boundaries  of  the  royal  authority."  ' 

But  I  must  return  to  the  general  character  of  the  Chris- 
tian Directory.  It  is  as  a  book  of  casuistry,  rather  than  in  any 
other  point  of  view,  that  it  must  be  contemplated.  It  is  filled 
with  a  multitude  of  directions  for  the  regulation  of  conduct, 
and  with  innumerable  cases  of  conscience,  which  the  author 
endeavours  to  solve.  For  this  kind  of  work,  Baxter  was 
pre-eminently  qualified,  both  by  the  constitution  of  his  own 
mind,  and  by  his  extensive  experience.  What  he  was  as  a 
metaphysician,  has  been  frequently  adverted  to.  He  was  trained 
to  casuistry  by  the  writings  of  the  scholastic  divines,  to  which 
he  had  devoted  so  much  attention,  and  of  whose  discussions  he 
was  a  profound  admirer^ 

In  addition  to  this,  Baxter,  from  various  causes,  had  for  many 
years  been  consulted  in  doubtful  and  difficult  cases,  probably  by 
a  greater  number  of  persons  than  any  other  man  of  his  age. 

f  Hallaro,  vol.  ii.  pp.  621^627. 
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It  was  an  age,  too^  it  should  be  remembered,  in  which  that 
kind  of  spiritual  consultation  and  prescription,  was  carried  to 
a  great  extent.  We  are  told  by  Bishop  Heber,  in  his  Life  of 
Jeremy  Taj  lor,  that  during  the  time  that  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Owen  was  dean  of  Christ-church,  a  regular  office  for  the 
satisfaction  of  doubtful  consciences  was  held  in  Oxford,  to 
which  the  students  at  last  ludicrously  gave  the  name  of '  Scruple 
shop/  ^  His  Lordship  should  not  have  forgotten  to  mention,  in 
connexion  with  this,  that  after  the  Restoration,  there  was  an 
office  established  in  London  for  the  sale  of  dispensations  to 
churchmen  to  eat  flesh  in  the  time  of  Lent. 

Casuistry,  in  fact,  belonged  to  all  the  parties  of  the  times. 
The  'Due tor  Dubitantium'  shows  how  it  was  understood  and 
practised  by  churchmen ;  as  the  '  Christian  Directory'  illastrates 
the  same  thing  in  relation  to  the  Nonconformists.  Whether 
the  palm  in  this  species  of  writing  ought  to  belong  to  Taylor  or 
to  Baxter,  I  am  not  casuist  enough  myself  to  take  upon  me  to 
determine.  Taylor  had  more  learning  and  a  greater  luxuriance 
of  imagination  than  Baxter ;  but  the  latter  was  more  than  his 
equal  in  acuteness,  in  the  power  of  distinguishing,  in  his 
knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  and  in  the  correct  estimation  of 
scriptural  principle  and  practice.  Taylor  deals  more  with 
general  principles ;  Baxter  with  particular  cases.  The  former  is 
frequently  extremely  happy  in  his  illustrations ;  the  latter  in  his 
expositions  of  the  deceitfulness  of  the  human  heart,  and  the 
secret  workings  of  error  and  sin.  Both  may  be  consulted  oc- 
casionally with  profit  and  advantage;  but  if  resorted  to  as 
oracles,  they  will  frequently  be  found  as  unsatisfiactory  as  the 
responses  of  the  Delphic  tripod. 

The  grand  objection  to  the  work  of  Baxter  is,  that  it  attempts 
too  much.  It  substitutes  minute  instructions  instead  of  the 
general  principles  and  precepts  of  the  word  of  God.  It  leaves  too 
little  for  the  spontaneity  of  the  Christian  mind,  and  perplexes 
and  bewilders  by  a  useless  multiplication  of  questions  and  cases. 
He  discusses,  for  instance,  thirty  tongue  sins,  and  twenty  ques- 
tions for  the  conviction  of  drunkards.  He  proposes  eighteen 
necessary  ^Qualifications  of  lawful  recreaUon ;  describes  eighteen 
sorts  that  are  sinful ;  and  proposes  twelve  convincing  questions 
to  those  who  plead  for  such  pastimes.  He  answers  thirty-six 
questions  about  contracts :  twenty  about  buying  and  selling, 
sixteen  representing  theft ;  and  one  hundred  and  secenttf-four 
about  matters  ecclesiastical ! 

*  Tavlor's  Works,  vul.  i.  p.  270. 
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.  Amotij^  other  subjectSi  he  considers, whether  a  mental  promise 
doth  oblige ;  whether  money  may  be  given  to  a  bishop,  patron, 
&c*,  by  way  of  gratitude ;  whether  we  may  use  many  words 
in  buying  and  selling ;  whether  we  may  buy  as  cheap  as  we 
can  I  and  whether  a  landlord  may  raise  his  rents  ?  He  inquires 
whether  love  of  sleep  may  be  a  mortal  sin ;  and  gives  directions 
against  sinful  dreams.  He  discusses  whether  we  may  follow  the 
fashions;  and  whether  deformity  may  be  bid  by  painting  or  ap- 
parel; whether  a  minister  may  kneel  down  in  the  pulpit  and 
use  his  private  prayers  when  he  is  in  the  assembly. 

I  am  far  from  thinking  that  such  questions,  and  many  others 
on  which  Baxter  bestowed  great  labour,  are  absolutely  indif- 
ferent, but  the  attempt  to  meet  the  infinite  variety  of  puzzles 
which  may  be  presented  in  morals  and  manners,  by  writing 
books,  is  the  vainest  in  which  man  can  engage.  Many  of 
Baxter's  answers  are  quite  unsatisfactory ;  they  either  leave  the 
question  where  it  was,  express  a  vain  wish  that  some  things 
were  different,  or  actually  create  doubts  and  perplexities 
where  none  existed  before.  They  tend  to  generate  disease 
as  well  as  to  cure  it.  On  sensitive  and  scrupulous  minds, 
they  are  in  danger  of  operating  injuriously,  by  feeding  and 
strengthening  morbid  feelings ;  while,  to  minds  of  a  stronger 
texture,  which  may  be  disposed  to  practise  evasion,  they 
answer  little  purpose,  or  suggest  means  of  self-defence  and 
justification. 

While  I  thus  freely  express  myself  respecting  the  imperfec- 
tions or  faults  of  this  extensive  work,  I  entert&in  a  strong 
opinion  of  the  large  mass  of  valuable  practical  instruction 
which  it  contains.  One  feature  pervades  it — Baxter  never  errs 
in  the  way  of  pleading  for  evil,  or  apologizing  for  its  appear- 
iince.  If  he  errs,  it  is  on  the  side  of  rigidity,  and  not  of  laxity* 
Wherever  there  is  a  doubt,  he  holds  that  the  law  of  God,  and 
not  the  creature,  should  have  the  benefit  of  that  doubt.  He 
never  teaches  men  how  near  they  may  approach  to  evil  without 
danger ;  but  invariably  inculcates  the  necessity  of  keeping  at 
the  greatest  distance  from  it.  Many  of  the  books  of  Romish 
casuistry,  seem  to  have  been  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  jusi* 
tifying  men  in  the  commission  of  sin.  They  are  little  better 
than  traps  and  snares,  whose  end  is  death.  Even  Taylor 
could  go  the  length  qf  admitting,  that  private  evil  may  in  some 
cases  be  done  by  public  men,  for  the  public  necessity.  But 
though  various  of  Baxter's  rules  may  easily  be  abused,  I  hfivc 
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not  obtenrml  any  eaaefamrfiieh  ha  sttempla  to  plead  for  e^A  or 
cxeuae  it* 

On  the  whole,  the  best  directory  for  concience  is  an  en« 
Hjfatened  acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures,  and  the  possession  of 
a  spiritual  state  of  mind.  Where  these  exist,  diflicnlUes  re** 
speeting  conduct  will  not  be  found  in  any  great  degree,  or  be 
e(  long  continuance.  God  has  engaged  to  make  the  path  of 
duty  plain  to  him  who  desires  to  be  found  in  it,  and  such  will 
always  experience  the  divine  faithfolness  and  goodness.  It  is 
impossible  to  construct  nicer  balances  than  those  of  the  sanctu- 
ary ;  or  to  form  better  weights  and  measures  for  them,  than 
those  which  God  himself  has  provided.  When  truth  must  be 
dealt  out  in  drams  and  scruples,  or  the  state  of  the  conscience 
ascertained  by  a  theological  barometer,  the  health  of  the  soul 
must  be  in  a  very  crasy  or  feeble  condition.  The  cure  in  such 
a  case  must  be  found,  not  in  a  **  sqruple  shop,"  or  in  a  dispen* 
sation  office,  but  in  a  resolute  and  persevering  application  to  the 
great  Physician,  and  the  proper  use  of  his  heavenly  remedies. 
Where  these  foil,  or  are  negleoted,  neither  a  Duetor  Dubitan- 
tium  nor  a  Christian  Directory  will  render  essential  service.^ 

I  purposely  began  this  chapter  on  Christian  etliies,  with 
Baxter's  *  Directory,*  because,  though  not  the  first  of  his  works 
on  the  great  duties  of  man,  as  it  embraces  the  whole  range  it 
was  properly  entitled  to  priority  of  consideration.  The  woik  to 
which  I  am  now  about  to  advert,  is  less  in  bulk,  but  greater  in 
value,  and  has  rendered  the  highest  services  to  the  cause  of 
Christianity.     I  refer  to  his 

'GiLDAs  Salvianus!  The  Reformed  Pastor;  showing  the 
nature  of  the  pastoral  work ;  especially  in  private  instruction 
and  catechising :  with  an  open  confession  of  our  too  open  sins. 
Prepared  for  a  day  of  humiliation,  kept  at  Worcester,  Dec.  4th, 
1655,  by  the  ministers  of  that  county  who  subscribed  the  agree- 
ment for  catechising,  and  personal  instruction,  at  their  entrance 
upon  that  work.' i  The  title  which  I  have  here  quoted,  presents 
at  once  to  the  reader,  the  nature  and  design  of  this  important 
treatise.   Baxter  was  eminently  qualified  to  write  on  the  nature 

^  An  '  Abrid|^nient  of  the  Christian  Directory/  in  two  volumes  8vo,  was 
published  is  1804,  hy  Dr.  Adam  Clarke.  The  only  mode  of  abrid^n^  such  a 
book,  is  redttciDs  iit  bulk,  by  leaYin^  out  lars«  portions  of  it.  Bsxt«r«  1  «p*. 
prebend,  would  not  have  smiltd  at  (be  varioiw  attempu  which  have  been 
made  to  contract  bis  Uimensiuns. 

i  Woika,  fol.  nv. 
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and  iksigii  of  the  minitlerial  office.  He  bad  now  oocupied  k 
for  a  soffident  number  of  yean,  to  enable  bim  to  speak  from  his 
own  experience.  But  independently  of  this,  the  manner  in  which 
he  had  dischaifped  tlie  duties  of  the  office  at  Kidderminster,  and 
the  extraordinary  success  iirith  which  it  had  pleased  God  to 
bless  his  labours^  pointed  him  out  to  his  brethren  as  the  proper 
per8<m  to  deliver  to  them,  not  an  ca?  cathedra  oration,  or  a  formal 
coficso  adeleroi,  but  a  pious,  earnest,  and  solemn  homily  on  the 
onerous  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  pastoral  function* 

The  manner  in  which  he  fulfilled  his  duties  in  the  church,  of 
which  the  Holy  Ghost  had  made  him  overseer,  we  have  already 
seen  in  his  own  beautiful  account  of  the  causes  and  means  of 
hia  success.  The  volume  now  before  us  unfolds  the  principles 
by  which  he  was  actuated  in  the  discharge  of  his  ministry, 
and  the  means  by  which  he  endeavoured  to  make  full  proof  of 
it.  He  was  himself,  allowing  for  human  imperfections,  the  pastor 
which  he  describes,  the  minister  whose  portrait  he  sketohes }     . 


( 


*'  Whose  own  example  strengthens  all  his  laws, 
And  is  himself  the  i^reat  sublime  he  draws.'*  ^ 


Ic  is  therefore  no  fanciful  sketchy  or  beau  ideal  of  a  character, 
unattainable  by  mortals,  but  the  representation  of  a  living  reality. 
This  gives  it  a  fwce  and  recommendatioo  which  it  would 
not  otherwise  have;  and  is  calculated  to  meet  one  of  the 
strongest  ol^ections  which  naturally  occur  to  the  mind  of  every 
attentive  reader.  He  is  disposed  at  once  to  ask  the  question, 
Gan  these  things  be?  Can  such  ardour,  sudi  spiritual  de^ 
votedness^  such  untiring  labour,  such  unwearied  patience,  so 
much  wkdom,  discrimination,  faithfulness,  and  meekness,  be  at- 
tained ?  If  all  these  are  required  to  the  due  fulfilment  of  the 
pastor's  weighty  charge,  who  is  sufficient  for  these  things  ?  The 
effect  of  such  considerations  on  some  minds,  has  b^en  most  de- 
pressing  and  discouraging,  inducing  doubts  as  to  whether  they 
have  really  been  called  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  or  ought  not 
to  abandon  it 

Richard  Baxter,  though  possessed  of  vast  natural  energy  and 
enterprise,  was  after  all  but  a  man  of  like  passions  with  others. 
He  was  sickly,  and  feeble  in  body,  and  had  his  own  peculia|rities 
of  mind ;  but  the  grace  of  Christ  wrought  mightily  in  him,  and 
rendered  him  capable  of  great  things.  What  he  effected  was 
more  by  the  force  of  principle,  and  by  the  diligent  and  persever- 
ing uae  of  divinelyrappointed  means,  than  by  his  extraordinary 

.  ^  f^?^  9f  Lopgiaui. 
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natural  talents.  **  He  studied  to  show  himself  a  woifcman  ^ 
proved  of  God."  He  gave  himself  to  reading,  to  meditation, 
and  prayer ;  and  was  wholly  in  these  things.  This  continaed 
and  unreserved  devotedness  is  the  grand  feature  in  Baxter's 
ministerial  character,  and  that  which  accounts  for  much  that  he 
accomplished  at  Kidderminster. 

To  describe  minutely  such  a  work  as  the  ^  Reformed  Pastor,' 
cannot  be  necessary ;  and  no  description  could  do  full  justice 
to  its  merits.  Gildas  and  Sidvianus,  whose  names  are  placed 
first  on  his  title-page,  were  two  writers  of  the  fifth  and  sixth 
centuries,  distinguished  for  their  bold  and  faithful  wamiogf. 
Baxter  says,  ^^  I  pretend  not  ta  the  sapience  of  Gildas^  nor  to 
the  sanctity  of  Sahnan^  as  to  the  degree ;  but  by  their  names 
I  offer  an  excuse  for  plain  dealing.  If  it  was  used  in  a  much 
greater  measure  by  men  so  wise  and  holy  as  these,  why  shoold 
it,  in  a  lower  measure,  be  disallowed  in  another  ?  At  least,  from 
hence  I  have  this  encouragment,  that  the  plain  dealing  of 
Gildas  and  Salvian  being  so  much  approved  by  us  now  they  are 
dead,  how  much  soever  they  might  be  despised  or  hated  while 
they  were  living,  by  them  whom  they  did  reprove,  at  the  worst  I 
may  expect  some  such  success  in  times  to  come«"^ 

His  expectation  has  been  more  than  fulfilled ;  scarcely  any  of 
his  books  having  been  more  extensively  read,  or  more  generally 
useful  than  this.  Prefixed  to  it  is  an  address,  of  considerable 
length,  to  his  reverend  and  dearly  beloved  brethren,  the  fiuthfiil 
ministers  of  Christ,  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  fiill  of  tender- 
ness and  simple  fidelity.  There  is  next  a  short  address  to  the 
lay  reader,  in  which  he  speaks  of  an  intention  to  write  a  second 
part  of  the  work,  treating  more  fully  of  the  duties  of  the  people, 
and  their  relations  to  their  pastors ;  but  which,  I  believe,  he 
never  executed.  The  discourse  itself  is  appropriately  founded  on 
Acts  XX.  28.  He  first  opens  or  expounds  the  meaning  of  the  test, 
and  then  enters  fully  into  his  great  subject ;  which  he  divides 
into  seven  chapters.  In  these  he  enters  into  a  full  detail  of  all 
that  is  included  in  the  oversight  of  the  flock,  the  duties  necessary 
to  be  performed,  the  manner  in  which  they  must  be  dischaiged, 
the  actuating  motives  productive  of  obedience,  the  sins  of  the 
ministry,  the  encouragements  provided  for  the  faithful,  and  the 
threatenings  addressed  to  the  ignorant,  indolent,  or  ungodly. 

On  a  few  leading  points  Baxter  lays  great  stress,  and^where 
they  are  attended  to,  much  benefit  will  invariably  accrue. 
Awakening  preaching,  holy  example,  diligent  inspection,  with 

k  Works,  PrefMe,  |h  xvii. 
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('atechising',  and  the  faithful  administration  of  discipline.  On 
these  points  he  dwells  and  enlarges,  and  they  were  all  strikingly 
illustrated  in  his  own  example.  There  was  a  cutting  edge  in 
his  preaching,  which  could  scarcely  be  withstood.  His  own 
character  added  all  the  force  of  example  to  his  expostulations, 
reproofs,  and  injunctions.  He  was  constantly  among  the  people; 
acquainted  with  the  old  and  the  young;  familiar  with  tfieir 
characters  and  circumstances;  and  prepared  to  take  advantage 
of  every  occurrence  which  might  promote  their  eternal  welfare. 
His  discipline  followed  up  his  warnings  and  denunciations;  and 
fearless  of  any  consequences,  he  administered  it  with  all  fide- 
lity and  impartiality. 

Such  a  plan  and  mode  of  acting  could  not  fail  to  produce,  and 
they  did  produce,  surprising  and  lasting  effects.  There  is  an 
obvious  adaptation  in  them  to  promote  the  great  ends  which 
Christ  has  in  view  in  the  institution  of  the  Christian  ministry* 
Something  must  no  doubt  depend  on  natural  as  well  as  moral 
qualifications,  and  on  advantageous  or  disadvantageous  circum^ 
stances.  But  where  there  is  an  ordinary  measure  of  fitness  for 
the  work,  if  such  measures  as  these  are  diligently  and  persever* 
ingly  prosecuted,  the  effect  will  most  amply  repay  the  labour* 
Christian  zeal,  fidelity,  and  tenderness,  can  never  be  employed 
in  vain. 

There  is  one  effect  which  such  a  system  as  Baxter  recom- 
mends is  calculated  to  produce,  and  must  therefore  be  watched 
with  great  attention.  It  has  a  direct  tendency  to  produce  pro- 
fession and  hypocrisy,  if  the  love  of  the  truth  itself  does  not  take 
possession  of  the  soul.  Baxter,  though  he  could  not  be  satisfied 
with  the  mere  adoption  of  the  form  of  religion,  yet  laid  con** 
nderable  stress  on  it ;  and  felt  as  if  he  had  gained  a  step, 
when  men  were  induced  to  comply  with  certain  external  or- 
dinances, though  they  were  not  converted.  The  observance 
of  the  Sabbath,  of  family  worship,  of  the  Lord*s-supper,  are  all 
highly  important  in  themselves ;  yet  men  may  be  persuaded  to 
do  all  these  things,  who  are  strangers  to  the  life  and  power  of 
godliness.  When  religion  conies  to  be  generally  respected  in  a 
place,  or  when  it  is  powerfully  recommended  by  certain  adven- 
titious circumstances,  many  will  assume  the  profession,  and  mis- 
take outward  conformity  for  inward  and  genuine  piety. 

The  system  of  Baxter  could  also  be  more  fully  acted  upon, 
while  he  was  minister  of  the  parish  of  Kidderminster,  as  circum- 
stances then  were,  than  it  could  afterwards  have  been,  had  he  re* 
sunned  in  the  establish^  church ;  o^  than  be  could  have  adopted 
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as  the  mirtistttr  of  a  separate  congfregatioti,  had  he  taken  Mch  a 
charge.  While  in  Kidderminster,  he  enjoyed  all  the  advantages 
both  of  the  church  and  dissent.  He  was  the  minister  of  a  voluntary 
congregation,  and  of  a  separated  Christian  society,  meeting  in  the 
parochial  edifice,  and  supported  by  the  funds  of  the  establish- 
inent*  He  had  all  the  consequence  and  influence  of  a  clergy- 
man, with  all  the  privileges  and  independence  of  a  dissenting 
minister.  No  clergyman  dare  now  act  in  the  same  manner 
with  Baxter ;  and  no  dissenting  minister  can  do  all  that  he  did : 
much  more,  however,  might  perhaps  be  d^me  by  both,  than  is 
generally  attempted*  He  concludes  his  book  with  the  foUowii^ 
very  beautiful  appeal  to  his  brethren,  and  reference  to  the  great 
Author  of  all  good  for  his  blessing. 

*'  I  have .  done  my  advice,  and  leave  you'  to  the  practice« 
Though  the  proud  may  receive  ic  with  scorn,  and  the  selfish  and 
slothfol  with  some  distaste  and  indignation*  I  doubt  not  but  God 
will  use  it,  in  despite  of  the  oppositions  of  sin  and  Satan,  to  the 
awakening  of  many  of  his  servants  to  their  duty,  and  promoting 
the  work  of  a  right  reformation :  and  that  his  mmch  greater 
blessing  shall  accompany  the  present  undertaking  for  the  saving 
of  many  a  soul,  the  peace  of  you  that  undertake  and  perform  it, 
the  exciting  of  his  servants  through  the  nation  to  second  joot 
and  to  increase  purity  and  the  unity  of  his  churches. "  ^ 

Avery  good  abridgment  of '  The  Reformed  Pastor'  was  exe- 
cuted many  years  ago  by  the  late  Rev*  Samuel  Palmer,  of  Hack- 
neyi  the  circulation  of  it  has  been  very  extensive.  A  much 
improved  revision  and  abridgment  of  the  work,  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Brown,  of  Edinburgh,  with  an  admirable  introductory  essay  by 
the  Rev*  Daniel  Wilson,  has  been  recently  published  by  ColKns, 
of  Glasgow.  Both  the  abridgment  and  the  essay  are  in  all  re- 
spects worthy  of  Baxter,  and  deserving  of  the  widest  diffusion. 

When  he  published  the  treatise,  he  expressed  his  confidence 
that  the  divine  blessing  would  attend  it.  Long  before  he  died, 
he  said,  with  great  satisfaction  respecting  the  book,  but  with 
great  sorrow  in  reference  to  the  times,  ^  I  have  very  great 
cause  to  be  thankful  to  God  for  the  success  of  that  bodt,  as 
hoping  many  thousand  souls  are  the  better  for  it^  in  that  it  pre- 
vailed with  many  ministers  to  set  upon  that  work  which  I  there 
exhort  them  to :  even  from  beyond  the  seas,  I  have  had  letters 
of  request,  to  direct  them  how  they  might  bring  on  that  work 
according  as  that  book  had  convinced  them  that  it  was  their 
duty*    If  God  would  but  reform  the  ministry^  and  set  them  on 
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tbeir  duties  zealoiuly  add  faithfully,  the  people  would  certainly 
be  reformed :  all  churches  either  rise  or  fall,  as  the  ministry 
doth  rise  or  fall ;  not  in  riches  and  worldly  grandeur^  hut  in 
knowledge,  zeal,  and  ability  for  the  work.  But  since  bishops 
were  restored,  this  book  is  useless,  and  that  work  not  meddled 
with."* 

I  shall  conclude  my  account  of  this  invaluable  book,  by  re- 
questing the  attention  of  my  brethren  in  the  ministry,  who  may 
happen  to  glance  at  these  pages,  to  the  following  testimony  of 
Dr.  Doddridge  :  <  The  Reformed  Pastor'  is  a  most  extraordinary 
performance,  and  should  be  read  by  every  young  minister  before 
he  takes  a  people  under  hib  stated  care  $  and,  I  think^  the  prac- 
tical part  of  it  reviewed  every  three  or  four  years.  For  nothing 
would  have  a  greater  tendency  to  awaken  the  spirit  of  a  minis- 
ter to  that  seal  in  his  work,  for  want  of  whichi  many  good  men 
are  but  shadows  of  what,  by  the  blessing  of  God  they  might  be^ 
if  the  maxims  and  measures  laid  down  in  this  incomparable  trea* 
tise  were  strenuously  pursued/'" 

With  'The  Reformed  Pastor'  may  be  connected,  with  great 
propriety,  one  of  Baxter's  tracts,  though  it  was  published  in  1676| 
^  Reasons  for  Ministers  using  the  greatest  plainness  and  serious- 
ness possible  in  all  their  applications  to  their  people*' <*  It 
occupies^  only  a  few  pages;  but  is  full  of  the  most  solemn  and 
serious  statements,  appealing  at  once  to  ministers  and  people. 
To  the  former  to  induce  fidelity,  and  to  the  latter  to  encourage 
sabmission  to  its  exercise. 

'  The  mind  of  Baxter  could  embrace  the  most  sublime  and  the 
most  abstruse  subjects ;  it  couM  also  descend  and  accommodate 
itself  to  the  simplest  and  rudest  elements  of  knowledge.  Like 
WattSy  he  could  reason  wixh  philosophers,  and  become  the 
instructor  of  children.  Families  were  the  object  of  his  great  at- 
tention and  solicitude  while  he  ministered  atKidderminster  j  and 
the  poorest  as  well  as  the  richest  eiyoyed  his  labours.  In  no 
capacity  does  he  appear  to  more  advantage  than  as  the  author 
of '  The  Poor  Man's  Family  Book.'  p  This  is,  in  fact,  a  compen- 
dium of  divinity  and  religion,  communicated  in  a  familiar  con- 
ference between  a  teacher  and  a  hearer,  extending  over  eight 
daysy  and  comprehending  a  form  of  exhortation  to  the  sick  ; 

"Life,  parti,  p.  115. 
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two  catechisms ;  a  profession  of  Christianity ;  fonns  of  prayer 
for  various  occasions,  and  psalms  and  hymns  for  the  Lord's  day. 
He  states  the  design  of  the  book ;  and  appeak  so  affectingly  to 
the  rich,  to  assist  him  in  circulating  it  among  the  poor,  that  I 
cannot  do  better  than  allow  him  to  speak  for  himself. 

*^  This  book  was  intended  for  the  use  of  poor  families,  which  have 
neither  money  to  buy  many  books,  nor  Ume  to  read  them :  I  much 
desired,  therefore,  to  have  made  it  shorter ;  but  1  could  not  do 
it  without  leaving  out  that  which  I  think  they  cannot  well  spare. 
That  which  is  spoken  accurately,  and  in  few  words,  the  ignorant 
understand  not:  and  that  which  is  large,  they  have  neither 
money,  leisure,  nor  memory,  to  make  their  own.  Being  un- 
avoidably in  this  strait,  the  first  remedy  lieth  in  your  hands ;  I 
humbly  propose  it  to  you,  for  the  souls  of  men,  and  the  comfort 
of  your  own,  and  the  common  good  on  the  behalf  of  Christ  the 
Saviour  of  your  souls  and  theirs,  that  you  will  bestow  one  book 
(either  this  or  some  fitter)  upon  as  many  poor  families  as  you 
well  can.  If  every  landlord  would  give  one  to  every  poor  tenant 
that  he  hath,  once  in  his  life,  out  of  one  year's  rent,  it  wonid  be 
no  great  charge  in  comparison  of  the  benefit  which  may  be  hoped 
for,  and  in  comparison  of  what  prodigality  consumeth.  The 
price  of  one  ordinary  dish  of  meat  will  buy  a  book :  and  to 
abate,  for  every  tenant,  but  one  dish  in  your  lives,  is  no  great 
self-denial.  If  you,  indeed,  lay  out  all  that  you  have  better,  I 
have  done.  If  not,  grudge  not  this  little  to  the  poor  and  to 
yourselves  :  it  will  be  more  comfortable  to  your  review,  when 
the  reckoning  cometh,  than  that  which  is  spent  on  pomp  and 
ceremony,  and  superfluities,  and  fleshly  pleasures.  And  if  land- 
lords (whose  power  with  their  tenants  is  usually  great)  would 
also  require  them  seriously  to  read  it,  (at  least  on  the  Lord's 
day,)  it  may  further  the  success.  And  1  hope  rich  citizens,  and 
ladies  and  rich  women,  who  cannot  themselves  go  to  talk  to  poor 
families,  will  send  them  such  a  messenger  as  this,  or  some  fitter 
book  to  instruct  them,  seeing  no  preacher  can  be  got  at  so  cheap 
a  rate.  The  Father  of  spirits,  and  the  Redeemer  of  souls,  per- 
suade and  assist  us  all  to  work  while  it  is  day,  and  serve  hb 
love  and  grace  for  our  own,  and  other  men's  salvation."i* 

The  whole  work  is  conducted  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  which 
is  maintained  with  great  vigour  by  the  various  interlocutors. 
The  style  is  familiar  and  easy,  but  not  vulgar.  While  every 
•entiment  is  made  as  intelligible  as  possible  to  the  poor,  there  is 
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much  to  please,  and  scarcely  any  thing  to  offend  a  person  of  the 
most  delicate  taste.  Baxter  could  distinguish,  which  is  not  always 
done,  between  plainness  and  home  dealing,  and  what  is  low  and 
vulgar.  He  made  it  his  object  to  elevate  the  minds  of  the  poor, 
without  degrading  the  ministry,  or  injuring  the  pure  and  sublime 
doctrines  of  the  cross.  In  this  book  we  have  of  course  no  learned 
quotations,  but  few  of  his  nice  distinctions,  and  none  of  his  tech^ 
nical  words  and  phrases.  It  is  pure  good  English  writing.  The 
prayer  at  the  end  of  the  book,  of  a  dying  believer,  is  exquisitely 
beautiful*  It  may  be  poured  out  in  a  cottage ;  it  might  be 
uttered  in  a  palace.  It  is  the  breathing  of  heaven,  and  the 
«amest  of  its  enjoyment. 

This  little  work  met  with  great  acceptance  when  it  was  first 
published.  It  appears  to  have  been  given  away  in  great  num- 
bers by  the  author  himself,  as  well  as  by  benevolent  individuals 
who  approved  of  this  method  of  promoting  religion.  The  ef- 
fects produced  by  such  means  are  rarely  known  in  this  world. 
The  extent  to  which  the  poor  and  the  afflicted  are  relieved  by 
books  and  tracts,  will  only  be  ascertained  when  the  world,  the 
scene  of  their  dispersibn,  has  passed  away.  The  following 
imecdote  of  the  origin  of  the  dissenting  congregation  at  Da- 
ventry  will  perhaps  interest  the  reader,  in  connexion  with  the 
'  Poor  Man's  Family  Book : ' 

Nonconformity  took  early  root  in  this  parish.  After  the 
Bartholomew  Act,  in  1662,  secret  meetings  for  worship  were 
frequently  held  late  at  night,  and  conducted  only  occasionally 
by  ministers,  at  a  house  in  the  hamlet  of  Drayton,  in  which  was 
a  back-door  opening  into  the  fields,  to  facilitate  retreat  in  case 
of  detection — no  unnecessary  precaution  in  those  days  of  per- 
secution. 

The  immediate  rise  of  the  present  congregation  is.  thus  re^^ 
lated  by  Dr.  Ashworth,  as  communicated  to  him  about  the  year 
17479  by  Mr.  Thomas  Porter,  one  of  the  members,  then  upwards 
of  eighty  years  of  age :  *^  An  aged  minister,  who  lived  some 
considerable  distance  Ijeyond  Daventry,  in  his  way  to  London, 
lay  at  the  Swan  Inn  (formerly  the  principal  inn)  in  this  town, 
wher^  he  was  taken  ill.  and  confined  for  a  week  or  longer.  Mr. 
Lindsay,  who  kept  the  house,  and  all  his  family,  behaved  to  him 
with  much  kindness ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  a  remarkably 
regular  house.  The  minister,  on  the  evening  before  he  departed, 
desired  the  family  to  come  into  his  room,  where  he  particularly 
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thanked  Mr.  Lindsay,  and  each  of  his  family,  for  thefr  civility  to 
him,  and  expressed  much  satisfaction  in  tlie  good  order  of  the 
house;  but,  said  he,  something  leads  me  to  think  that  there  is  not 
.the  fear  of  God  in  this  house.  It  grieves  me  to  see  such  honesty, 
civility,  economy,  and  decency,  and  yet  religion  is  wanUng, 
which  is  the  one  thing  needful.  On  this,  he  entered  into  a  close 
•conversation  with  them  oh  the  nature  and  importance  of  real 
and  inward  religion,  which  he  closed  with  telling  them,  he  had 
with  him  a  little  book,  lately  printed,  which  he  would  give  them, 
■and  wished  them  to  read  it  carefully.  On  which  he  gave  them 
Baxter's  <  Poor  Man's  Family  Book.'  This  fixes  the  date  to 
1672,  or  later,  the  year  in  which  that  book  was  printed.  It  is 
not  certain  who  the  minister  was,  or  that  Mr.  Lindsay  ever  saw 
him  again,  or  knew  his  name ;  but  it  was  suspected  that  it  wis 
Baxter  himself.  Mr.  Lindsay  read  the  book  with  pleasure,  sent 
for  others  of  Mr.  Baxter's  books,  and  he  and  some  of  his  children 
became  excellent  characters.  Upon  this  he  grew  weary  of  the 
inn,  and  being  in  plentiful  circumstances,  retired  to  a  house  in 
the  middle  of  the  High  Street,  which  had  a  small  close  behind 
it ;  at  the  extremity  of  which,  upon  the  back  lane  (opposite 
the  inlands),  there  stood  some  outbuildings,  which  he  converted 
into  a  meeting-house.  This  was  probably  after  the  Revolution. 
He  always  intended,  and  often  promised,  to  settle  it  in  form; 
but,  dying  suddenly,  it  never  was  done.'*  ^ 

Encouraged  by  the  reception  and  sucocss  of  his  Poor  Man'i 
Book,  Baxter  published,  in  1682,  what  he  considered  a  second 
-part  of  it,  *  The  Catechising  of  Families,*  in  which  he  proposes 
to  instruct  householders  how  to  teach  their  households  ^  and  siso 
to  afford  assistance  to  schoolmasters  and  teachers  of  youth  t 
'^  expounding,"  he  says,  *^  First,  The  law  of  nature;  Secondly* 
The  evidence  of  the  Gospel ;  Thirdly,  The  Creed;  Fourthly,  The 
Lord's  Prayer:  Fifthly,  The  Commandments;  Sixthly,  The 
Ministry;  Seventhly,  Baptism;  Eighthly,  The  Lord's  Supper. 
It  is  suited  to  those  that  are  past  the  common  little  catechism ; 
and  t  think  these  two  family  books  to  be  of  the  greatest  common 
use  of  any  that  I  have  published.  If  households  would  but 
do  their  parts  in  reading  good  books  to  their  households,  it 
might  be  a  great  supply  where  the  ministry  is  defective :  and  no 
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ministry  will  senre  sufficiently  without  men's  own  endeaTours  for 
themselves  and  families"  ' 

In  hb  estimate  of  this  and  his  former  work,  he  was  by  no 
means  mistaken.  They  are  both  admirably  adapted  for  useful* 
bess  among  the  class  of  persons  for  which  they  were  chiefly 
designed.  They  contain  a  large  portion  of  theological  instruc* 
tion^  conveyed  with  much  simplicity,  and  often  in  a  very 
impressive  manner.  In  informing  the  understanding,  Baxter 
never  loses  sight  of  the  heart.  He  is  constantly  preparing  or 
directing  some  arrow,  which,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  may  be 
lodged  in  some  breast,  thus  causing  conviction  of  sin,  and  leading 
to  the  righteousness  which  is  by  faith.  Both  the  Family  Book 
and  the  Catechism  are  fitted  for  other  families  beside  the  poor. 
Tbere  is  little  to  offend  any  class  of  society,  and  much  that 
might  instruct  and  profit  the  young,  even  in  the  highest  walks 
of  life. 

Baxter  was  the  author  of  another  catechism  still.  It  appeared 
after  his  death;  being  edited  by  Sylvester  in  1701,  with  the 
humble  title  of  ^'  The  Mother's  Catechism ;  or  a  familiar  way 
of  catechising  children  in  the  knowledge  of  God,  themselves, 
and  the  Holy  Scriptures."  *  Though  it  is  called  a  catechism,  it 
is  rather  a  fiimiliar  dialogue  between  a  mother  and  a  child,  be- 
ginning with  the  first  principles  or  elements  of  knowledge,  and 
proceeding  to  some  of  its  more  advanced  stages.  A  considerable 
part  of  it,  is  very  good,  but  is  beyond  the  capacity  of  a  very 
young  child,  for  which  it  was  principally  intended  as  a  pre* 
paration  for  the  next  catechism.  It  shows,  however,  that 
Baxter  could  cease  to  be  metaphysical,  and  that  he  could  ac- 
commodate himself  to  the  simplest  understanding  when  he  set 
himself  to  that  kind  of  work.  It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that 
he  sometimes  forgot  **  men  are  but  children  of  a  larger  growth," 
and  consequently  adopted  a  style  of  instructing  them  too  arti- 
ficial, and  more  calculated  to  show  the  powers  of  the  teacher, 
than  to  promote  the  benefit  of  the  taught. 

With  these  publications,  intended  chiefly  for  the  good  of  the 
poor,  may  with  propriety  be  connected  the  sheets  or  tracts  which 
he  published  for  their  benefit,  though  they  have  now  entirely 
disappeared.  He  printed  and  circulated,  in  the  year  1665,  two 
aheets  for  the  instruction  of  poor  families,  and  one  of  instruction 
for  the  sick  in  the  time  of  the  plague.  It  is  very  evident,  both 
.£rom  what  he  wrote,  and  from  the  practice  which  he  pursued^ 
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that  he  was  a  great  advocate  for  the  circttlation  of  religious 
tracts.  He  spent  a  considerable  portion  of  the  profits  of  his  own 
works  in  this  way.  The  following  account  of  these  tracts  will 
•how  how  little  there  is  of  novelty  in  modem  plans  of  usefulness. 

^'  When  the  grievous  plague  began  at  Londony  I  printed  a  half 
sheet  to  stick  on  a  wall,  for  the  use  of  the  ignorant  and  un- 
godly, who  were  sick,  or  in  danger  of  the  sickness ;  for  the 
godly  I  thought  had  less  need,  and  would  read  those  larger  books 
which  are  plentiful  among  us.  And  I  the  rather  did  it  because 
many  well-minded  people  who  are  about  the  sick,  that  are  ig^ 
norant  and  unprepared,  and  know  not  what  to  say  to  them,  may 
not  only  read  so  short  a  paper  to  them,  but  see  there  in  what 
method  such  persons  are  to  be  dealt  with,  in  such  a  case  of 
extremity,  that  they  may  themselves  enlarge  as  they  see  cause. 

'^  At  that  time,  Mr.  Nathaniel  Lane  wrote  to  me  to  intreat  me 
to  write  one  sheet  or  two  for  the  use  of  poor  families,  which  will 
not  buy  or  read  any  bigger  books.  Though  I  knew  tK&t  brevity 
would  unavoidably  cause  me  to  leave  out  much  necessary  matter, 
or  else  to  write  in  a  style  so  concise  and  close  as  will  be  little 
moving  to  any  but  close  judicious  readers,  yet  I  yielded  to  his 
persuasions,  and  thought  it  might  be  better  than  nothing,  and 
might  be  read  by  many  that  would  read  no  laiger,  and  so  I  wrote 
two  sheets  for  poor  families :  the  first  containing  the  method 
and  motives  for  the  conversion  of  the  ungodly ;  the  second  con- 
taining the  description  or  character  of  a  true  Christian,  or  the 
necessary  parts  of  Christian  duty,  for  the  direction  of  beginners 
in  a  godly  life.  These  three  last  sheets  were  printed  by  the 
favour  of  the  archbishop's  chaplain,  when  the  Bishop  of  London's 
chaplain  had  put  me  out  of  hope  of  printing  any  more."  ^ 

From  catechising  children,  we  must  follow  Baxter,  in  this 
department  of  his  ministry,  to  other  classes  of  persons.  He 
published  a  sheet  in  1657,  of  'Directions  to  Justices  of  the 
Peace,  especially  in  Corporations,  for  the  Dischai^  of  tiieir 
Duty  to  God.'  ^  This  tract  will  not  be  supposed  of  the  same 
nature  with  a  legal  directory.  Fn  fact,  it  does  not  meddle  with 
the  law  at  all,  but  contains  some  very  good  general  rules,  cal- 
culated to  assist  in  the  administration  of  justice,  or  to  suggest 
to  the  persons  occupying  this  place  important  means  of  doing 
good.  It  was  written  at  the  request  of  Mr.  William  Mount- 
ford,  bailiff  of  Kidderminster, ''  who  requested  me,"  he  says, 

«  Life,  part  i.  pp.  121,  122.  «  Works,  voL  xt. 
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^  to  write  him  down  a  few  brief  instructions  for  the  due  execu- 
tion of  his  office  of  magistracy ;  which  having  done,  consider- 
ing how  many  mayors,  and  bailififs,'  and  country  justices,  needed 
it  as  well  as  he,  I  printed  it  upon  an  open  sheet,  to  stick  upon 
a  wall/'*  The  tract  shows  the  different  state  of  things  which 
must  then  have  obtained  in  the  country  from  any  with  which 
we  are  acquainted  now.  Baxter  assumes  that  the  justices  begin 
with  hearing  the  word  of  God,  and  fasting  and  prayer ;  and 
that  they  are  resolved  to  do  the  will  of  God.  Would  that  such 
were  the  condition  of  society  at  present,  that  we  might  take  it  for 
granted  religious  principles  influenced  generally  the  magistracy 
of  the  land  I  He  found  it  necessary  even  then,  however,  to  re- 
commend the  discouragement  or  suppression  of  unnecessary 
ale-houses,  the  punishment  of  drunkards  and  swearers,  &c.  As 
a  tract,  these  directions  might  still  be  circulated,  perhaps,  to 
some  advantage. 

Another  class  of  persons  engaged  the  attention  of  the  inde- 
fatigable servant  of  Christ — the  merchants  and  citizens  of 
London.  He  published,  in  1682,  ^  How  to  do  Good  to  Many; 
or,  the  Public  Good  the  Christian's  Life :  with  Directions  and 
Motives  to  it.' '  in  a  dedication  to  the  '  Truly  Christian  Mer- 
chants and  Citizens  of  London,'  he  refers  to  the  circumstances 
in  which  this  sermon,  or  rather  treatise,  was  prepared,  and  ad- 
dresses them  with  great  affection. 

''  What  doctrine  it  was  that  I  last  prepared  for  you,  I 
thought  meet  to  desire  the  press  thus  to  tell  you :  not  to  vin- 
dicate myself,  nor  to  characterize  them  who  think  that  it 
deserves  six  months'  imprisonment,  but  to  be  in  your  hands  a 
provocation  and  direction  for  that  great  work  of  a  Christian 
life,  which  sincerely  done,  will  prepare  you  for  that  safety,  joy, 
and  glory,  which  London,  England,  or  earth;  will  not  afford, 
and  which  men  or  devils  cannot  take  from  you :  when,  through 
the  meritorious  righteousness  of  Christ,  your  holy  love  and  good 
works  to  him,  in  his  brethren,  shall  make  you;  the  joyful  objects 
of  that  sentence,  '  Come,  ye  blessed,  inherit  the  kingdom,'  &c. 
This  is  the  life  that  needeth  not  to  be  repented  of,  as  spent  in  vain. 
Dear  friends,  in  this  farewell  I  retom  you  my  most  hearty  thanks 
for  your  extraordinary  love  and  kindness  to  myself,much  more  for 
your  love  to  Christ,  and  to  his  servants,  who  have  more  needed 

*  Life,  part  I.  p.  117.    I  apprehend  our  Tract  Society  bat  not  yet  thouf^ht 
of  adapting  ita  sini^le  sheets  to  this  class  of  persons. 
7  Works,  vol.  ivii. 
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your  relief.  God  is  not  unjust  to  forget  your  work  a&d  labour  of 
love.  You  have  visited  those  that  others  imprisoned,  and  fed  those 
that  others  brouglit  into  want ;  and  when  some  ceased  not  to 
preach  for  our  affliction,  it  quenched  not  your  impartial  charity. 
It  has  been  an  unspeakable  mercy  unto  me,  almost  all  my  days 
(when  I  received  nothing  from  them),  to  have  known  so  great 
a  number  as  I  have  done,  of  serious,  humble,  hol]^  charitable 
Christians,  in  whom  I  saw  that  Christ  hath  an  elect,  peculiar 
people,  quite  different  from  the  brutish,  proud,  hypocritical 
malignant,  unbelieving  world.  O  how  sweet  hath  the  fami- 
liai'ity  of  such  been  to  me  whom  the  iguorant  world  hath 
hated !  Most  of  them  are  gone  to  Christ :  I  am  following* 
We  leave  you  here  to  longer  trial.  It  is  like  you  have  a  bitter 
cup  to  drink,  but  be  faitliful  to  the  death,  and  Christ  will  give 
you  the  crown  of  life.  The  word  of  God  is  not  bound,  and 
the  Jerusalem  above  is  free,  where  is  the  general  assembly  of 
the  first-bom,  an  innumerable  company  of  angels,  the  spirits 
of  the  just  made  perfect,  with  Christ  their  glorified  head.  The 
Lord  guide,  bless,  and  preserve  you.'' ' 

The  great  object  of  the  discourse  is  to  point  out  a  variety  of 
methods  of  doing  good,  which  may  be  adopted  by  persons  of 
affluence,  it  is  full  of  sound  practical  wisdom,  and  shows  that 
Baxter's  mind  could,  even  under  all  the  depressing  circum- 
stances of  the  country,  take  an  enlarged  and  enHgfateued  view 
of  that  benevolence  which  ought  to  be  a  leading  feature  in  the 
character  of  every  Christian.  The  publication  of  books  and 
tracts,  the  printing  and  circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  the  send* 
ing  forth  of  missionaries,  were  among  the  plans  of  useful- 
ness which  he  proposed.  The  following  short  paragraph  will 
show  that  the  germs  of  Bible,  missionary,  and  tract  societies 
were  all  in  the  mind  of  this  most  energetic  and  enlightened 
man. 

**  Is  it  not  possible,  at  least,  to  help  the  poor  ignorant  Arme- 
nians, Greeks,  Muscovites,  and  other  Christians,  who  have  no 
printing  among  them,  nor  much  preaching  and  knowledge ;  and, 
for  want  of  printing,  have  very  few  Bibles,  even  for  tlieir  churches 
or  ministers  ?  Could  nothing  be  done  to  get  some  Bibles,  cate« 
chisms,  and  practical  books,  printed  in  their  own  tongues,  and 
given  among  them  ?  I  know  there  is  difficulty  in  the  way ;  bat 
money,  and  willingness,  and  diligence,  might  do  something. 

*  WorlUj  ToL  XTii.  pp.  289,  290. 
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Might  not  lomething  be  done  in  other  plftntations  as  well  as  in 
New  England,  towards  the  conversion  of  the  natives  there? 
Might  not  some  skilful,  zealous  preachers  be  sent  thither,  who 
would  promote  serious  piety  among  those  of  the  English  that 
have  too  little  of  it,  and  might  invite  the  Americans  to  learn 
the  Gospel,  and  teach  our  planters  how  to  behave  themselves 
christianly  towards  them,  to  win  them  to  Christ.'**^ 

A  third  class  of  persons  occupied  his  attention,  and  engaged 
his  exertions.  He  published,  in  the  same  year  with  the  pre- 
ceding, ^  Compassionate  Counsel  to  all  Young  Men ;  especially 
London  Apprentices ;  Students  of  Divinity,  Physic,  and  Law  ] 
and  the  Sons  of  Magistrates  and  Rich  Men/  ^  This  little  work 
is  distinguished  by  the  great  affection  and  faithfulness  which  are 
combined  in  its  pages*  It  contwns  the  most  affectionate  couu« 
sola  and  .warnings  to  youth,  in  whom  he  was  so  deeply  interested. 
His  success  in  Kidderminster,  and  his  experience  afterwards,  led 
Um  to  this  work**^ 

^^  In  the  plaee,"  he  says,  ^^  where  God  most  blessed  my  la^- 
bours,  at  Kidderminster,  in  Worcestershire,  my  first  and  great- 
est success  was  upon  the  youth )  and,  which  was  a  marvellous 
way  of  divine  mercy,  when  God  had  touched  the  hearts  of  young 
men  and  girls  with  a  love  of  goodness,  and  delightful  obedience 
to  the  truth,  the  parents  and  grandfathers,  who  had  grown  old 
in  an  ignorant,  worldly  state,  did  many  of  them  fall  into  a  liking^ 
and  love  of  piety,  induced  by  the  love  of  their  children,  whom 
tiiey  perceived  to  be  made  by  it  much  wiser,  and  better,  and 
more  Aitiful  to  tbem»  God,  by  his  unexpected,  disposing 
providence,  having  now  for  twenty  years  placed  me  in  and  near 
London,  where,  in  a  variety  of  places  and  conditions  (some- 
times under  restraint  by  men,  and  sometimes  at  more  liberty), 
I  have  preached  but  as  to  strangers,  in  other  men's  pulpits, 
as  I  could,  and  not  to  any  special  flock  of  mine;  I  have 
been  less  capable  of  judging  of  my  success ;  but,  by  much  ex- 
perience, I  have  been  made  more  sensible  of  the  necessity  of 
warning  and  instructing  youth  than  I  was  before.  The  sad 
reports  of  fame  have  taught  it  to  me ;  the  sad  complaints  of 
mournful  parents  have  taught  it  me;  tlie  sad  observation  of  the 
wilful  impenitence  of  some  of  my  acquaintance  tells  it  nie ;  the 
many  scores,  if  not  hundreds,  of  bills  that  have  been  publicly  put 
• 

•  Works,  Tol.  xvii.  p.  330.  ^  Ibid,  vol,  xt. 

•  He  lelU  us  is  bis  Life,  tbat  Sir  Robert  Atkins  contributed  to  tbe  expense 
of  prinltDf  ft  (  tod  that  be  gave  awa/  in  tbe  cit/  and  country  filteea  huadrcd 
copies,  beside  wbat  were  sold  by  tbe  booksellers.— Part  ^.  p.  190, 
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up  to  tnc  to  pray  for  wicked  and  obstinate  children,  haTe  told 
it  me;  and,  by  the  grace  of  God,  the  penitent  confeasions, 
lamentations,  and  restitutions  of  many  converts,  have  more  par* 
ticularly  acquainted  me  with  their  case ;  which  moved  me,  on 
my  Thursday's  lecture,  awhile  to  design,  the  first  of  every 
month,  to  speak  to  youth,  and  those  that  educate  them."  ^ 

The  last  work  which  comes  properly  under  the  present  head 
IS,  *  The  Divine  Appointment  of  the  Lord's  Day  Proved,  as  a 
Separated  Day  for  Holy  Worship ;  especially  in  the  Church 
Assemblies  ;  and,  consequently,  the  cessation  of  the  Seventh - 
Day  Sabbath/  8vo,  1671.* 

The  subject  discussed  in  this  volume  is  one  of  vital  import- 
ance to  the  interests  of  morality,  and  of  practical  religion.  The 
manner  in  which  the  Sabbath  is  observed  may  justly  be  con* 
sidered  as  the  pulse  or  index  of  religion,  which  shows  whether  it 
is  in  a  healthy  or  diseased  state,  eiUier  in  communities  or  indi- 
viduals. It  will  be  found  to  consist  with  general  experience, 
that,  as  the  duties  and  privileges  of  this  sacred  day  are  con* 
scientiously  or  carelessly  regarded,  true  religipn  will  prosper  or 
decline.  On  these  accounts,  not  only  theological,  but  moral 
writers,  have  considered  the  subject  of  the  Sabbath  one  of  the 
very  first  importance,  in  treatises  embracing  the  duties  of 
religion. 

A  considerable  diversity  of  opinion,  however,  has  prevailed 
respecting  the  grounds  on  which  the  entire  consecration  of  the 
first  day  of  the  week  to  holy  puiposes  properly  rests.  Little  is 
directly  said  on  this  subject  in  the  New  Testament,  much  there* 
fore  depends  on  inferential  reasoning.  The  references  to  the 
subject  in  the  early  Christian  writers,  are  far  from  satisfactoryk 
It  appears  clearly  enough,  that  Christians  tnet  on  that  day  for 
public  worship ;  but  not  so  clearly  that  they  consecrated  the 
whole  day  to  God.  Few,  if  any  of  the  Reformers^  British  or 
Continental,  held  the  divine  obligation  of  the  first  day  of  the 
week.  Calvin  and  Cranmer,  Luther  and  Melancthon,  all  agreed 
in  regarding  it  as  the  appointment  or  free  choice  of  the  church, 
rather  than  the  positive  appointment  of  God.'  The  English 
Puritans  at  an  early  period  endeavoured  to  place  its  obligation 

<>  Works,  vol.  XV.  pp.  299,  300.  •  Ibid.  vol.  xUi. 

'  Tbe  reader  may  consult,  on  this  subject,  the  '  Au|^stan  Confession,* 
sect.  16,  <  Helvetian  Confession,'  cap.  24,  *  Calvin.  Instltat.'  lib.  ii.  cap.  8.  sect. 
34.  The  works  of  Frith,  Tindal,  Barnes,  and  Cranmer,  show  that  the  Eng-lish 
Reformers  were  of  the  same  opinion— that  the  Sabbath  was  a  hoUdojf  a|»- 
pointed  by  the  church. 
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on  the  high  ground  of  divine  appointment ;  and  from  that  period 
to  the  present  time,  a  controversy  on  the  subject  has  been  more 
or  less  continually  agitated. 

While  the  first  day  of  the  week  was  thus  matter  of  debate^ 
another  question  was  introduced  by  some,  whether  tlie  obliga- 
tion of  the  seventh  day  had  really  ceased  ;  and  that  it  had  not, 
a  few  persons  contended  with  considerable  zeal,  and  some  show 
of  argument.  This  view  of  the  subject  appears  to  have  arisen 
chiefly  from  two  causes :  many  of  the  opposers  of  infant  baptism, 
having  been  led  to  maintain  that  all  positive  institutions  of  re- 
ligion, must  have  for  their  foundation  a  positive  divine  command ; 
and  finding  such  a  command  to  observe  the  seventh,  but  no  such 
command  respecting  the  first  day  of  the  week,  to  be  consistent, 
they  gave  up  the  Christian  Sabbath,  as  they  had  given  up  infant 
baptism.  I  believe  the  Sabbatarians,  as  they  have  since  been 
called,  have  generally  been  Baptists.  But  this  was  not  the  only 
source  of  the  sentiment  now  adverted  to.  Many  of  the  Puritans, 
in  discussing  the  subject  of  the  Liord's  Day,  resting  the  strength 
of  their  argument  on  the  moral  obligation  of  the  fourth  com* 
mandment,  contended  in  fact  for  the  observance  of  the  first  day 
of  the  week  on  the  principles  of  Judaism.  This  drove  some 
men,  such  as  Milton,  to  maintain  that  the  Sabbath  had  entirely 
ceased. 

From  the  operation  of  these  and  other  causes,  there  had  been 
a  great  deal  of  controversy  respecting  the  Sabbath,  before  Bax« 
ter  wrote  this  treatise.  His  object  in  it  is  twofold ;  to  correct 
those  who  regarded  the  Lord's  Day  as  a  kind  of  Jewish  sabbath  ; 
and  to  confute  those  again  who  either  maintained  the  abrogation 
of  a  day  of  sacred  rest  altojgether,  or  contended  for  the  continued 
ohligation  of  the  Jewish  sabbath.  He  had  therefore  to  meet 
the  high-church  men,  who  looked  on  the  Sabbath  merely  as  a 
holiday ;  such  as  White,  Heylin,  and  Ironside ;  and  those  of  the 
Paritans  who  confounded  it  with  the  Mosaic  system,  such  as 
Bound,  Cawdry,  and  Palmer ;  with  those  who  were  for  setting 
aside  the  first  day  of  the  week  entirely. 

I  consider  this  one  of  the  most  judicious  of  Baxter's  works. 
It  judiciously  combines  controversial  and  practical  discussion, 
both  of  which  are  managed  with  great  fairness,  and  display 
great  accuracy  of  scriptural  knowledge.  Tlie  ground  he  takes 
is  stated  in  the  following  series  of  propositions^  which  he  after- 
wards proceeds  to  establish  and  illustrate. 

The  first  proposition  is,  ^That  Christ  commissioned  his 
apostles  as  his  principal  church  ministersj  to  teach  the  churches 
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all  hb  doctrine,  and  deliver  them  all  his  commanda  and  ordersi 
and  80  to  settle  and  guide  the  first  churches/  The  second 
proposition  is,  'That  Christ  promised  his  Spirit  accordingly 
to  bis  apostles,  to  enable  them  to  do  what  be  had  commissioned 
them  to  do,  by  leading  them  into  all  truth,  and  bringing  his 
words  and  deeds  to  their  remembrance,  and  by  guiding  them  as 
his  church's  guides,'  The  third  proposition  is,  'Tliat  Christ 
performed  this  promise,  and  gave  his  Spirit  accordingly  to  his 
apostles,  to  enable  them  to  do  all  their  commissioned  work. 
The  fourth  proposition  is, '  That  the  apostles  did  actually  sepa- 
rate or  appoint  the  first  day  of  the  week  for  holy  worship,  espe- 
cially in  church  assemblies/  The  fifth  proposition  is,  '  That 
this  act  of  theirs  was  done  by  the  guidance  or  inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  which  was  given  them/ 

'^  When  I  have  distinctly  proved  these  five  things,  no  sober^ 
understanding  Christian  can  expect  that  I  should  do  any  more^ 
towards  the  proof  of  the  question  in  hand,  whether  the  first 
day  of  the  week  be  separated  by  God's  institution  for  holy 
worship,  especially  in  church  assemblies/'  f 

1  am  fully  satisfied,  that  the  ground  here  taken  is  the  only 
scriptural  and  satisfactory  ground  of  the  divine  obligation  of 
fhis  sacred  day.  It  places  it  correctly  on  the  footing  of  a  New- 
Testament  ordinance ;  while  it  does  not  deprive  it  of  all  that 
support  from  the  analogy  of  the  original  appointment  of  a  day  of 
rest,  and  of  the  Mosaical  institution,  which  it  may  properly  have* 
Unless  we  reason  from  the  recorded  example  of  the  apostles  and 
primitive  Christians,  and  regard  that  example  as  not  less  bind* 
ing  than  apostolic  precept,  we  shall  find  very  little  authority 
for  most  of  the  ordinances  of  Christianity* 

'^  I  much  pity  and  wonder,"  says  Baxter,  '^  at  those  godly  men 
who  are  so  much  for  stretching  the  words  of  Scripture  to  a  sense 
that  other  men  cannot  find  in  them ;  as  that  in  the  word  graooi 
imagei,  in  the  second  commandment,  they  can  find  all  set  forms 
of  prayer,  all  composed  studied  sermons,  and  all  things  about 
worship  of  man's  invention,  to  be  images  or  idolatry;, and  yet; 
they  cannot  find  the  abrogation  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath  in  the 
express  words  of  Col.  ii.  16,  nor  the  other  texts  which  I  have 
cited;  nor  can  they  find  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Day  in  all 
the  texts  and  evidences  produced  for  it/'  ^ 

.  «  Works,  vol.  xiii.  p.  371.    Tb«fei«  only  SBotbrr  wHter  of  tbe  lame  p6rio4 
with  Baxter  knowo  to  me,  who  takci  the  same  view  of  the  subject,  and  al- 
most the  same  grrouud — *  Warren's  Jew's  Sabbath  Aotiqaated,  and  tbe  Lord's 
Day  iDstitated  by  Divine  Authority.'  IS59.  4to.    It  is  «  wry  abb  Crea^ae. 
k  Ibid.  p.  367. 
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In  the'courte  of  this  treatise,  Baxter  gives  a  singular  Itccotint 
of  the  way  in  which  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  was  attended 
to  in  his  early  days.  It  is  an  admirable  illustration  of  the  Book 
of  Sports,  the  production  of  the  far-famed  wisdom  of  James  Lj 
and  sanctioned  by  his  son  Charles. 

*^  I  cannot  forget,"  he  says,  ^^  that  in  my  youth,  in  those  late 
times,  when  we  lost  the  labours  of  some  of  our  conformable 
godly  teachers  for  not  reading  publicly  the  book  of  sports  and 
dancing  on  the  Lord's  Day,  one  of  my  fatlier's  own  tenants  was 
the  town  piper,  hired  by  the  year  (for  many  years  together),  and 
the  place  of  the  dancing  assembly  was  not  an  hundred  yards 
from  our  door.  We  could  not,  on  the  Lord's  Day,  either  read 
a  chapter,  or  pray,  or  sing  a  psalm,  or  catechise  or  instruct  a 
servant,  but  with  the  noise  of  the  pipe  and  tabor,  and  the  shout-* 
ings  in  the  street  continually  in  our  ears.  Even  among  a 
tractable  people  we  were  the  common  scorn  of  all  the  rabble 
in  the  streets,  and  called  puritans,  precisians,  and  hypocrites, 
because  we  rather  choose  to  read  the  Scriptures,  than  to  do  as 
they  did ;  though  there  was  no  savour  of  nonconformity  in  our 
family.  And  when  the  people  by  the  book  were  allowed  to  play 
and  dance  out  of  public  service  time,  they  could  so  hardly  break 
off  their  sports,  that  many  a  time  the  reader  was  fain  to  stay 
tin  the  piper  and  players  would  give  over.  Sometimes  the 
morris-dancers  would  come  into  the  church  in  all  their  linen^ 
and  scarfs,  and  antic*dresses,  with  morris-bells  jingling  at  their 
legs ;  and  as  sooi\  as  common  prayer  was  read,  did  haste  out 
presently  to  their  play  again/' ^ 

Greatly  as  the  Sabbath  is  still  neglected  or  profaned  among 
US,  it  ought  to  afford  sincere  satisfaction  that  such  scenes  as  the 
above  could  not  now  be  transacted  in  any  part  of  England.  Much 
however,  still  remains  to  be  done  before  the  divine  obligation 
of  the  Lord's  Day  will  be  generally  acknowledged  and  respected 
in  this  Christian  country.  Had  the  views  of  the  reformers  on 
this  subject  been  more  correct,  greater  progress  would  doubtless 
have  been  made,  as  their  sentiments  would  have  had  an  influ- 
ence on  some  of  the  legal  enactments  of  the  country.  Little 
can  now  be  done,  except  by  the  operation  of  Christian  principle 
and  example  on  the  public  habits  and  manners  of  the  people. 
As  .genuine  Christians  increase,  and  their  power  comes  to  be 
more  exerted,  many  evils,  and  among  these  the  profanation  of 
the  Sabbath,  will  be  gradually  abated,  and  ultimately  abolished. 

^  Works,  Tol.  xUi.  p.  444. 
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We  have  now  gone  over  the  various  ethical  writings  of 
Baxter.  How  extensively  he  entered  into  this  department,  and 
how  ably  he  treated  it,  mu^t  be  apparent  even  from  this  im- 
perfect review.  No  class  of  persons^  no  description  of  duty, 
escaped  the  vigilance  of  his  attention.  Unfettered  by  any  pe- 
culiarities of  his  theological  system,  he  made  it  his  business  to 
stir  up  all  men  to  a  sense  of  their  duty  to  God  and  others. 
Whatever  the  Law -maker  enjoined,  he  considered  himself  bound 
to  enforce,  regardless  of  all  the  excuses  which  men  plead,  and 
the  apologies  which  they  offer  for  any  act  of  disobedience. 
He  never  thought  of  allowing  moral  impotence,  that  is,  indis- 
position to  do  the  will  of  God,  as  a  re&son  for  noncompliance. 
On  the  contrary,  he  made  use  of  this  very  indisposition  as  a 
reason  why  men  should  repent,  and  seek  for  strength  where 
alone  it  is  to  be  found.  If  evangelical  motives  do  not  alwap 
occupy  a  conspicuous  place  in  this  class  of  his  writings,  it  is 
not  because  he  wished  to  keep  them  out  of  view,  but  because 
he  either  took  it  for  granted  that  they  were  understood,  or 
considered  it  important  to  give  prominence  to  certain  other 
topics,  which  preachers  of  the  Gospel  are  sometimes  in  danger 
of  overlooking.  Take  his  writings  of  this  class  as  a  whole,  they 
are  exceedingly  valuable,  and  furnish  a  most  complete  answer 
to  all  who  would  charge  those  who  preach  the  truth,  as  it  is  in 
Jesus,  with  indifference,  or  inattention  to  the  claims  of  morality. 
No  man  contended  more  strenuously  than  Baxter  for  the  preach- 
ing of  JesuS)  as  a  Saviour ;  and  no  man  more  zealously  preached 
him  as  Christ,  the  Lord. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


WORKS  ON   CATHOLIC   COMMUNION* 

Uoity  of  the  Early  Cbristiani— Causes  of  Separation— Means  of  Re-Union— « 
Seutiments  of  Hall  on  this  Subject— Baxter,  the  Originator,  in  Modem 
Times,  of  the  true  Principle  of  Catholic  Communion — His  various  La- 
bours to  promote  it— <  Christian  Concord  *— Church  Communion  at  Kid- 
derminster—' Agreement  of  Ministers  in  Worcestershire' — 'Disputations 
of  Right  to  the  Sacraments  '—  Sir  William  Morice — '  Confinnation  and 
Restauration ' — *  Disputations  on  Church  Government' — Dedicated  to 
Richard  Cromwell — *  Judgment  concerning  Mr.  Dury  '—Some  Account 
of  Dury«— '  Universal  Concord'— Baxter's  Efforts  in  promoting  Union  re* 
tardedby  the  Restoration--'  Catholic  Unity'— 'True  Catholic  and  Catho* 
lie  Church — '  Cure  of  Church  Divisions ' — Controversy  with  Bagshaw— « 
'Defence  of  the  Principles  of  Love' — 'Second  Admonition  to  Bag- 
shaw' — 'Church  told  of  BagsWw's  Scaudal' — Further  Account  of 
Bagshaw — '  True  and  only  Way  of  Concord ' — '  Catholic  Communion 
Defended,'  in  Five  Parte— '  Judgment  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale'—'  Baxter's 
Sense  of  the  Subscribed  Articles  ' — *  Church  Concord ' — *  Of  National 
Churches ' — '  Moral  Prognostication  '—Summary  View  of  Baxter's  Senti- 
ments on  Catholic  Communion  and  Church  Government. 

When  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  first  set  up  among  men^ 
there  was  only  one  name  by  which  its  subjects  were  designated^ 
but  one  authority  to  which  they  all  bowed,  and  one  fellou'ship 
to  which  they  all  belonged.  A  primitive  Christian  could  have 
formed  no  idea  of  the  character  of  a  person,  or  the  kind  of 
treatment  to  which  he  was  entitled,  whom  he  was  called  to  re- 
cognise as  a  believer,  but  with  whom  he  must  not  have  com«- 
munion  in  the  most  sacred  ordinance  of  the  Gospel.  There 
were  differences  of  opinion  and  practice  then  as  well  as  now, 
but  such  a  thing  as  I  have  adverted  to  could  neither  have 
been  understood  nor  practised.  Had  Christianity  been  left 
to  maintain  and  extend  itself  in  the  world  bv  its  own  un- 
aided  power,  and  its  own  scriptural  means,  it  is  probable 
that  this  state  of  things  would  have  continued.  But  when 
it  was  thought  necessary  to  define  it  more  accurately  than 
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than  God  himself  had  done;  to  require  men  to  submit  to 
human  expositions  of  the  faith,  rather  than  to  the  faith  itself  > 
and  to  employ  coercive  measures  to  preserve  and  enforce  uni- 
formity of  opinion  and  practice,  the  glorious  unity  of  the 
church  of  Christ  was  invaded  and  destroyed  by  the  very  means 
devised  to  preserve  it. 

The  wretched  state  of  division  which  still  subsists  in  the 
Christian  church,  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  continuance  of  these 
causes.  Terms  of  communion,  entirely  of  human  framing,  con- 
tinue to  enclose  and  hedge  up  the  several  parties  into  which 
the  Christian  world  is  divided,  and  to  keep  them  separate  from 
one  another.  God  is  not  sufficiently  trusted  to  take  care  of  his 
own  cause,  and  to  preserve  his  kingdom  from  ruin.  Man  must 
devise  his  schemes  of  preservation  and  enlargement,  must  inter- 
pose the  use  of  his  power  and  the  dictum  of  his  authority  to 
maintain  unity  and  peace.  In  the  mean  time,  all  is  weakness, 
alienation,  and  anarchy. 

It  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  that  if  Christians  acted  more  ac- 
cording to  their  own  feelings,  and  less  under  the  influence  of 
authority,  custom,  or  interest,  a  different  state  of  things  would 
soon  appear.  Did  they  consult  the  Scriptures  more,  and  human 
opinion  less ;  were  it  their  sole  object  to  ascertain  facts  and 
principles  as  the  groundwork  of  their  own  obedience,  instead 
of  looking  for  the  confirmation  of  hypotheses,  or  for  arguments 
to  justify  received  systems ;  and  did  they,  in  connexion  with 
this  conduct,  determine  to  hold  fellowship  with  all  whom  they 
could  regard  as  holding  the  same  Head,  substantial  unity  in  the 
church  of  Christ  would  soon  be  again  restored.  But  if  men 
will  give  up  nothing  that  they  have  been  taught  by  tradition  or 
authority  to  receive ;  if  a  difference  of  opinion  on  some  of  the 
five  points  is  deemed  incompatible  with  the  acknowledgment  of 
the  Christian  character ;  if  the  ministry  of  a  servant  of  Christ  is 
considered  invalid,  unless  he  has  received  it  from  episcopal  or 
presbyterian  hands;  if  Christian  communion  is  made  dependent 
on  submission  to  a  particular  form  of  baptism,  or  a  parti- 
cular mode  of  observing  the  Lord's  supper ;  if  all  churches 
must  be  regarded  as  sectarian  and  schismatical  which  are  not 
established  by  human  laws ;  then,  while  these  things  are  thus 
viewed  and  maintained,  it  would  be  absurd  to  look  for  love  and 
union  among  the  followers  of  Christ. 

.    *'  If  we  consult  the  Scriptures,"  says  an  eloquent  writer, 
ff  we  shall  be  at  no  loss  to  perceive  that  the  unity  of  tbt 
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church  IB  not  merely  a  doctrine  most  clearly  revealed,  but 
that  Its  practical  exemplification  is  one  of  the  principal  designs 
4}{  the  Christian  dispensation.  We  are  expressly  told  that  our 
Saviour  purposed  by  his  death,  to  '  gather  together  in  one  the 
children  of  God  that  were  scattered  abroad/  and  for  the  accom* 
plishment  of  this  design,  he  interceded  during  his  last  moments^ 
in  language  which  instructs  us  to  consider  it  as  the  grand 
means  of  the  conversion  of  the  world*  His  prophetic  antici- 
pations were  not  disappointed ;  for  while  a  visible  unanimity  pre* 
vailed  amongst  his  followers,  his  cause  everywhere  triumphed  t 
the  concentrated  zeal,  the  ardent  co-operation  of  a  comparative 
few,  impelled  by  one  spirit  and  directed  to  one  object,  were 
more  than  a  match  for  hostile  myriads.  No  sooner  was  the 
bond  of  unity  broken  by  the  prevalence  of  intestine  quarrels 
and  dissentions,  than  the  interests  of  truth  languished,  until 
Mahometauism  in  the  east,  and  Popery  in  the  west,  com- 
pleted  the  work  of  deterioration,  which  the  loss  of  primitive 
simplicity  and  love,  combined  with  the  spirit  of  intolerance, 
first  commenced* 

^  If  the  religion  of  Christ  ever  resumes  her  ancient  lustre, 
and  we  are  assured  by  the  highest  authority  she  will,  it  must  be 
by  retracing  our  steps,  by  re^'e^ting  to  the  original  principles  on 
which,  considered  as  a  social  institution,  it  was  founded.  We 
tnust  go  back  to  the  simplicity  of  the  first  ages — we  must  learn 
to  quit  a  subtle  and  disputatious  theology  for  a  religion  of  love, 
emanating  from  a  few  divinely  energetic  principles  which  per- 
vade almost  every  page  of  inspiration,  and  demand  nothing  for 
their  cordial  reception  and  belief,  besides  an  humble  and  con- 
trite heart.  Reserving  to  ourselves  the  utmost  freedom  of 
thought  in  the  interpretation  of  the  sacred  oracles,  and  pushing 
our  inquiries,  as  far  as  our  opportunities  admit,  into  every 
department  of  revealed  truth,  we  shall  not  dream  of  obtruding 
precarious  conclusions  on  others  as  articles  of  faith,  but  shall 
receive,  with  open  arms,  all  who  appear  to  love  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  in  sincerity,  and  find  a  sufficient  bond  of  union,  a  suffi- 
cient scope  for  all  our  sympathies  in  the  doctrine  of  the  cross. 
If  the  Saviour  appears  to  be  loved,  obeyed,  and  adored ;  if  his 
blood  is  sprinkled  on  the  conscience,  and  his  Spirit  resides  in 
ttie  heart,  why  should  we  be  dissatisfied  ?  We,  who  profess  to 
be  actuated  by  no  other  motive,  to  live  to  no  other  purpose, 
than  the  promotion  of  his  interest."^ 

1  Hall'i  <  Reply  to  Kioghora/  p.  250-^252.   Tftt  wotk  of  the  lUr.  Bttbert 
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Concurring  most  cordially  in  the  justice  and  importance 
of  the  Bcnttments  thus  admirably  expressed,  it  is  with  great 
pleasure  I  bring  before  the  reader  the  opinions  of  Baxter, 
on  the  subject  of  Catholic  communion.  Here  he  was  greatly 
in  advance  of  the  age  to  which  he  belonged :  for  it  will 
be  found  that  his  views  did  not  altogether  accord  with  those 
of  any  party  during  his  own  time ;  although  there  were  a  few 
persons  who  then  held  similar  opinions.  Rigid  Episcopa- 
lians, Presbyterians,  Independents,  and  Baptists,  all  objected  to 
foroe  of  his  principles  of  religious  fellowship,  and  to  the  great 
object  of  his  efforts ;  yet  a  few  of  all  these  classes  agreed  with 
him  on  the  main  subject.  That  subject  will  probably  be  found 
to  confer  on  Baxter,  one  of  his  most  distinguished  honours ;  that 
he  was  among  the  first  of  our  countrymen,  who  advocated  the 
1>road  and  important  principle,  that  the  only  term  of  com- 
munion in  the  Christian  church  ought  to  be  a  profession  of  the 
faith  of  Christ,  worthy  of  credit ;  that  we  are  bound  to  receive 
all  whom  God  has  received ;  to  exclude  those  only  whom  he 
appears  not  to  have  approved  ;  and  that  though  there  be  con- 
siderable diversity  of  opinion,  and  even  of  practice,  among  such 
as  expect  to  meet  in  heaven  at  last,  they  ought  to  acknowledge 
one  another  as  Christians  on  earth,  and  to  hold  fellowship  in 
all  things  in  which  they  are  agreed,  and  can  walk  together. 

To  produce  this  visible  union  among  all  true  Christians  was 
the  great  object  to  which  Baxter  may  be  said  to  have  devoted 
his  life.  Most  of  his  controversies  arose  out  of  his  solicitude  (o 
accomplish  this  most  desirable  consummation ;  and  he  never 
failed  more  to  his  own  mortification,  than  when  he  lost  his 
labour  on  this  object,  or  stirred  up  further  strife.  He  studied 
it  profoundly,  he  entered  into  the  prosecution  of  it  with  the 

Ha]ly\.M.  from  which  the  ahove  quotation  is  made,  as  do  his  other  puhlications 
in  this  controversy,  well  deserves  to  be  consulted  ;  for  tboug^h  they  all  chiefly 
refer  to  the  subject  of  Baptism,  his  general  principles  admit  of  a  much  more 
e&teuded  application.  The  volume  of  Dr.  Mason,  formerly  of  New  York,  on 
the  same  subject,  is  also  worthy  of  perusal.  It  is  singular,  that  while  Presby* 
teriaiis,  Baptists,  and  ludependents,  have  thus  been  gradually  approximating 
to  each  other,  and  are  likely  to  amalgamate  itually  into  one  iHxiy,  Episcopacy 
does  not  appear  to  have  advanced  one  step,  or,  iu  the  slightest  degree,  tu  have 
lowered  its  toue  or  its  pretensions.  Jt  is  as  lofty  and  unyielding  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  as  it  was  iu  the  days  of  Baxter.  The  ultimate  effect  of  this  on 
itself,  and  the  other  communiUes,  it  is  not  for  me  to  predict ;  but  should  a 
general  and  cordial  union  of  the  other  denominations  eveutoaUy  take  place^ 
and  Episcopacy  still  refuse  to  acknowledge  them  as  brethren,  the  quesUoo, 
who  are  the  schismatics,  will  no  longer  be  of  difficult  solution,  and  the  issae 
•f  the  contest  will  soon  be  decided. 
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ttUnost  ardour ;  and  from  the  first  moment  of  his  public  life  to 
the  last  he  never  lost  sight  of  it. 

*  The  religious  disorders  and  dissensions  in  the  kingdom  during 
the  time  of  the  civil  war9,  greatly  affected  him.  In  the  army  he 
spent  several  years  of  his  ministry,  endeavouring  to  subdue  the 
spirit  of  division  which  he  there  witnessed.  When  he  settled 
a  second  time  at  Kidderminster,  he  exerted  himself  to  reconcile 
and  harmonize  all  parties  in  the  place ;  and  succeeded.  He  cor- 
responded privately  with  Gataker,  Vines,  Bishop  Brownrig, 
Owen^  Hammond,  and  other  eminent  men,  on  the  terms  and 
means  of  union.  He  then  made  some  attempts  with  the  minis- 
ters of  his  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  at  last  extended  the 
attempt  to  the  county  of  Worcester  at  large ;  and  was  success- 
ful beyond  his  expectations.  He  aimed  at  nothing  less  than 
uniting,  without  requiring  a  compromise  of  principle.  Episco- 
palians and  Presbyterians,  Independents  and  Baptists,  in  one 
common  fellowship,  throughout  the  kingdom.  To  accomplish 
this  object,  he  generalized  the  principles  of  communion,  pla- 
cing them  on  the  simple  ground  of  the  sincere  profession  of 
our  common  Christianity;  be  inculcated  strongly  the  doctrines 
of  Christian  liberty  and  forbearance;  and  endeavoured  to  lessen 
the  confidence  of  the  several  parties  in  the  divine  right  of  their* 
respective  systems.  He  diligently  sought  out  the  things  in  which 
all  Christians  agree,  and  dwelt  on  their  importance;  he  painted 
in  the  brightest  colours  the  comparatively  trivial  nature  of  the 
things  in  which  they  differ ;,  and  represented  in  the  strongest 
terms,  the  guilt,  the  folly,  and  the  danger  of  maintaining  divi- 
sive courses,  or  of  living  in  alienation  from  Christian  brethren. 

The  first  work  which  he  published  on  this  highly  interesting 
and  important  subject  is  one,  in  the  authorship  of  which  he 
had  only  a  part,  though  that  was  a  principal  one,  '  Christian 
Concord;  or,  the  Agreement  of  the  Associated  Pastors  and 
Churches  of  Worcestershire :  with  Richard  Baxter's  Explica- 
tion and  Defence  of  it,  and  his  Exhortation  to  Unity.'  1653. 4to. 
It  contains  the  propositions  and  rules  adopted  by  the  associated 
ministers,  the  profession  of  faith  in  which  they  agreed,  and 
Baxter's  explanations  of  some  passages  in  the  propositions 
and  confession  chiefly  intended  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Kidderminster. 

This  agreement  resulted  from  a  voluntary  associatictti  of 
the  ministers  of  the  county  of  Worcester,  formed  chiefly  by 
the  exertions  of  Baxter,  and  among  whom  he  acted  as  a  sort  Of 

VOL.  I.  p  p 
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inoderatDr^  or  pfestdentt  during  moat  of  the  time  which  he 
spent  at  Kidderminster.  The  object  of  it  was  to  promote  mi- 
nisterial intercourse  and  improvement ;  to  assist  each  other  in 
promoting  the  interests  of  religion  and  morality,  and  in  main- 
taining discipline  and  order  in  their  respective  congregations. 
It  was  not  strictly  Episcopal,  Presbyterian,  or  Independent* 
It  was  not  Episcopal)  for  it  acknowledged  no  superiority 
among  the  ministers.  It  was  not  Presbyterian,  for  it  disclaimed 
the  exercise  of  authority  on  the  part  of  the  associated  minis- 
ters, and  acknowledged  the  right  of  the  people  '^  to  try  and 
discern  "  the  proceedings  of  the  ministers.  It  was  not  Inde- 
pendent, because  it  recognised  the  right  of  ministers  to  act 
separately  from  the  people,  acknowledged  the  common  parochial 
boundaries,  and  the  magistrates'  aid  in  certain  cases.  Yet  does 
the  whole  constitution  of  this  associated  body,  and  its  rules  for 
the  regulation  of  particular  churches,  correspond  more  with  the 
voluntary  character  of  Congregational  churches  than  with  any 
other  system.  This  remark  will  apply  generally  to  Baxter's 
sentiments  on  the  subject  of  church-government  and  commu- 
nion. He  objected  to  being  considered  an  Independent,  as  he 
objected  to  all  party  distinctions  i  but  his  writings  and  condoct 
were  more  in  support  of  modified  Independency  than  of  any 
other  system. 

In  confirmation  and  illustration  of  this  point,  I  shall  here 
give,  from  himself,  an  account  of  the  system  he  pursued  while 
at  Kidderminster,  though  written  long  after  be  had  left  it.  It 
presents  before  us  the  whole  apparatus  which  he  employed,  and 
explains  his  general  views  of  church-fellowship  and  ecclesias* 
tical  discipline.  It  shows  that  Baxter  was  the  minister  of  a 
voluntary  congregation,  and  pastor  of  a  separate  church,  whose 
discipline  was  neither  aided  nor  restrained  by  the  civil  powers, 
though  Baxter  was  supported  by  the  funds  which  beloiiged  to 
the  Establishment. 

^'  When  I  undertook  a  parish  charge  myself,  I  kept  with  ae 
two  ministers,  to  assist  me  at  one  parish  church  and  a  small 
chapeU  I  had  three  godly  justices  of  peace  in  the  parish,  who, 
to  countenance  our  discipline,  kept  their  monthly  meeUng  at  the 
same  time  and  place.  I  had  four  ancient  godly  men  that  per- 
formed the  office  of  deacons.  I  had  above  twenty  of  the  seniors  of 
the  laity,  who,  without  pretence  of  any  office,  met  with  us^  to  be 
witnesses  that  we  did  the  church  and  sinners  np  wrong,  and  to 
awe  the  offiwders  by  their  presence.    These  met  once  a  month 
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togftber.  We  had  almost  all  the  worthy  minbters  of  the 
qoanty  agreeing  and  associated  to  do  the  like  in  their  several 
parishes,  as  far  as  they  were  able,  that  unity  might  the  more 
convince  the  offenders.  We  had,  in  the  same  to^n,  the  next 
day  after  our  monthly  town  meeting,  an  assembly  of  a  dozen  or 
twenty  such  ministers,  to  edify  each  other,  and  that  those  might 
be  tried  by  them  and  before  them,  whether  we  could  persuade 
them  to  repentance,  who  would  not  be  prevailed  with  by  ourselves. 
And,  what  was  our  ease  incomparably  beyond  all  this,  neither 
the  times  nor  our  judgment  allowing  us  to  use  discipline  upon 
any  but  such  as  consented  to  our  office  and  relation  to  them, 
we  told  them  that  we  had  all  agreed  only  to  exercise  so  much 
of  discipline,  as  Episcopal,  Presbyterian,  and  Independent, 
had  no  controversy  about  (some  of  the  Episcopal  joining  us) ; 
and  that  we  would  exercise  it  in.  all  our  flocks,  but  we  could  be 
pastors  to  none  against  their  wills.  Whereupon,  of  about  three 
thousand  persons,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  or  more  of 
which  were  at  age  to  be  communicants,  all  refused  to  do  any 
more,  than  hear  me  preach,  for  fear  of  discipline,  except  about 
six  hundred,  or  a  few  more.  These  six  hundred  were  the  most 
understanding,  religious  part  of  the  parish :  all  the  grossly 
ignorant,  and  the  common  swearers,  and  all  the  drunkards  and 
scandalous  persons,  were  among  the  refusers,  except  about  five 
or  six  young  men  that  had  got  such  a  love  to  tippling  that  they 
could  not  leave  it.  These  hid  their  sin  awhile,  but  could 
not  long:  yet  the  trouble  and  work  that  these  five  or  six 
men  made  us,  sometimes  by  drunkenness,  sometimes  by  fight- 
ing, sometimes  by  slandering  their  neighbours,  or  such -like, 
were  more  than  it  is  easy  for  an  unexperienced  person  to  believe* 
So  hard  was  it  to  bring  them  to  a  confession  of  their  sins,  or  to 
ask  their  forgiveness  whom  they  grossly  wronged,  that  when  we 
endeavoured,  with  all  our  skill,  to  convince  them,  and  used 
gentle  exhortation,  and  also  opened  to  them  the  terrors  of  the 
Lord ;  when  we  prayed  before  them  that  God  would  give  them 
repentance ;  when  their  own  parents  and  relations  joined  with 
us;  all  would  not  make  them  confess  their  sin,  but  we  were 
forced  to  cast  them  out  of  our  communion,  for  the  most  part 
of  them.  Among  all  the  rest,  there  were  some  that  some- 
times  would  need  admonition  and  reconciliation  with  one  an- 
other, which  found  us  some  work.  But  if  we  had  been  troubled 
with  all  the  other  thousand  or  twelve  hundred  of  the  parish, 
and  so  with  all  the  other  swearers,  railers,  common  drunkards, 
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some  infidelsi  &c.,  what  work  should  we  have  had !  So  iniich 
as  I  dare  confidently  say  that^  without  being  half  so  strict  and 
troublesome  as  the  ancient  canons  were,  we  could  not  possibly 
have  done  more  in  the  work  of  discipline  than  govern  one 
parish.  Nor  could  we  have  done  so  much,  but  with  such  omis- 
sions as  nothing  but  disability  would  have  quieted  our  consci- 
ences under."  ^ 

This  extract  presents  a  very  clear  and  succinct  view  of  the 
system  Baxter  acted  on  while  minister  of  Kidderminster, 
and  it  may  be  regarded  as  embodying  the  principles  of  com- 
munion  which  he  advocated  to  the  close  of  his  life.  His 
church,  it  is  evident,  was  a  voluntary  association,  distinct  from 
the  people  of  the  parish,  and  from  the  general  congregation. 
To  this  select  body  he  dispensed  the  ordinances  of  the  Gos- 
pel, and  on  its  members  alone  he  exercised  the  discipline  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven. .  At  the  same  time,  he  was  regarded, 
in  some  sense,  as  the  parochial  clergyman,  and  was  counte- 
nanced in  various  ways  by  the  magistrates.  His  brethren  in  the 
ministry,  and  himself,  formed  also  a  voluntary  association  for 
mutual  counsel  and  aid  in  their  general  work ;  and  to  enforce, 
by  their  combined  influence,  such  measures 'as,  individually, 
they  might  have  found  it  difficult  to  carry.  The  state  of  the 
times,  as  has  been  remarked  in  another  place,  enabled  Baxter 
and  his  brethren  to  pursue  a  line  of  conduct,  which,  either  as 
ministers  of  a  regular  establishment,  or  as  dissenters  from  it, 
they  could  not  have  done. 

Of  the  publication  of  his  ^Christian  Concord,*  he  says, 
**  When  we  set  on  foot  our  afissociation  in  Worcestershire,*  I 
was  desired  to  print  our  agreement,  with  an  explication  of  the 
several  articles,  which  I  did  in  a  small  book,  in  which  I  have 
given  the  reasons  why  the  Episcopal,  Presbyterians,  and  Inde- 
pendents, might  and  should  unite,  on  such  terms,  without  any 
change  of  any  of  their  principles ;  but  I  confess  that  the  new 
Episcopal  party,  that  follow  Grotius  too  far,  and  deny  the  very 
being  of  all  the  ministers  and  churches  that  have  not  diocesan 
bishops,  are  not  capable  of  union  with  the  rest  upon  such  terms. 
And  hereby  I  gave  notice  to  the  gentry  and  others  of  the  roy- 
alists in  England,  of  the  great  danger  they  were  in  of  changing 

^  *  Treatise  uf  Episcopacy/  pp.  185,  186. 

1  lo  the  Appendix  to  his  Life  there  is  inserted  a  lon^  paper  of  reply  to 
•ome  cuceptioDs  af^ainst  the  *  Worcestershire  Agreement,'  and '  Christiaa 
Concord,'  written  by  a  nameless  author,  and  sent  by  Dr.  Wamutrye.  The 
author  1  suppose  to  have  been  Warmstiye  himself. 
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ecclesiastical  cause,  by  following  new  leaders  that  were  for 
Grotianism.  But  this  admonition  did  greatly  offend  the  guilty, 
who  now  began  to  g[et  the  reins,  though  the  old  Episcopal 
Protestants  confessed  it  all  to  be  true.  There  is  nothing  bring- 
eth  greater  hatred  and  sufferings  on  a  man  than  to  foreknow 
the  mischief  that  men  in  power  are  doing  and  intend,  and  to 
warn  the  world  of  it :  for  while  they  are  resolutely  going  on 
with  it,  they  will  proclaim  him  a  slanderer  that  revealeth  it, 
and  use  him  accordingly;  and  never  be  ashamed  when  they  have 
done  it,  and  thereby  declare  all  which  he  foretold  to  be  true."  ™ 

He  published  in  1656,  *  The  Agreement  of  divers  Ministers 
in  the  county  of  Worcester,  and  some  adjacent  parts,  for 
catechising  or  personal  instructing  all  in  their  several  parishes 
diat  will  consent  thereunto.'  12mo.  This  is  a  small  production 
entirely  practical  in  its  nature,  containing  the  articles  of  their 
agreement,  an  exhortation  to  the  people  to  submit  to  the  neces- 
sary work  of  catechising,  and  the  profession  of  faith  and  cate* 
chism,  which  they  were  expected  to  make  and  learn.  In. 
consequence  of  Baxter's  influence  and  example,  the  ministers 
who  signed  this  agreement,  and  many  others,  adopted  the  prac- 
tice of  catechising  their  congregations,  which  it  was  the  chief 
object  of  the  Agreement  to  promote.  Speaking  on  this  subject 
in.  reference  to  himself,  he  says, 

^  Of  all  the  works  that  ever  I  attempted,  this  yielded  roe 
most  comfort  in  the  practice  of  it.  All  men  thought  that  the 
people,  especially  the  ancienter  sort,  would  never  have  sub- 
mitted to  this  course,  and  so  that  it  would  have  come  to  no- 
thing :  .but  God  gave  me  a  tractable,  willing  people,  and  gave  me 
also  interest  in  them  ;  and  when  1  had  begun,  and  my  people 
had  given  a  good  example  to  other  parishes,  and  especially  the 
ministers  so  unanimously  concurring,  that  none  gainsayed  us, 
it  prevailed  with  the  parishes  about.  I  set  two  days  a  week 
apart  for  this  employment ;  my  faithful,  unwearied  assistant  and 
myself,  took  fourteen  families  every  week ;  those  in  the  town 
came  to  us  to  our  houses ;  those  in  the  parish  my  assistant  went 
to,  to  their  houses,  besides  what  a  curate  did  at  a  chapelry. 
First  they  recited  the  catechism  to  us,  a  family  only  being  pre- 
sent at  a  time,  and  no  stranger  admitted :  after  that,  I  first 
helped  them  to  understand  it,  and  next  inquired  modestly  into 
the  state  of  their  souls,  and  lastly  endeavoured  to  set  all  home 
IP  the  convincing,  awakening,  and  resolving,  of  their  hearts  ac^ 

^  Llfe>  psrt  I.  pp.  112, 113. 
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cording  to  their  several  conditionB ;  bestowing  about  an  hour 
and  the  labour  of  a  sermon  with  every  family.  I  found  it  sd 
effectual,  through  the  blessing  of  God,  that  few  went  away  with* 
out  some  seeming  humiliation,  conviction,  and  purpose,  and 
promise  for  a  holy  life.  Except  half  a  dozen  or  thereabouts 
of  die  most  ignorant  and  senseless,  all  the  fiimilies  in  the  town 
came  to  me;  and  though  the  first  time,  they  came  with  fear  and 
backwardness ;  after  that,  they  longed  for  their  turn  to  come 
again.  So  that  I  hope  God  did  good  to  many  by  it  t  and  yet 
this  was  not  all  the  comfort  I  had  in  it."  ^ 

The  practice  referred  to  was  one  of  the  most  important 
means  of  Baxter's  usefulness  while  in  Kidderminster.  It 
brought  him  into  contact  with  every  family  and  individual  in  his 
parish,  which,  with  the  fidelity  of  his  addresses  to  them,  was 
productive  of  the  most  salutary  results.  His  connexion  with  the 
Worcestershire  Union,  and  the  little  publication  of  whidi  we 
have  just  spoken,  led  to  his  being  appointed  to  deliver  an  ad- 
dress to  his  ministerial  brethren,  which  afterwards  appeared  in 
the  shape  of  ^  The  Reformed  Pkstor,*  one  of  the  most  valuable 
of  all  his  publications. 

His  next  work,  in  this  class,  is  a  considerable  quarto  vdum^ 
entitled,  ^  Certain  Disputations  of  Right  to  Sacraments,  and  the 
True  Nature  of  Visible  Christianity,  &c.'  1656.  The  nature 
and  object  of  this  book  I  shall  leave  himself  to  explain.  The 
following  passage  will  show  that  Baxter  held  sentiments  respect- 
ing the  purity  of  Christian  .fellowship,  which  were  not  consist^ 
ent  with  the  practice  of  the  church  of  England. 

'*  Mr.  Blake  having  replied  to  some  things  in  my  Apolo|7v 
especially  about  right  to  the  sacraments,  or  the  just  subjects  of 
baptism  and  the  LordVsupper,  1  wrote  five  disputations  on  those 
points,  proving  that  it  is  not  the  reality  of  a  dogmatical  or  justify- 
ir^  faith,  nor  yet  the  profession  of  bare  assent,  called  a  dogma- 
t  ical  faith  by  many ;  but  only  the  profession  of  a  saving  faith, 
which  is  the  condition  of  men's  title  to  church .  communion 
coram  eceleda;  and  that  hypocrites  are  but  analogically  or 
equivocally  called  Christians,  believers,  and  saints,  &q»  with 
much  more  to  decide  the  most  troublesome  controversy  of 
that  time,  which  was  about  the  necessary  qualificatioB  and  titk 
of  church  members  and  communicants.  Many  men  have  been 
perplexed  about  that  point  and  that  book.  Some  Udnk  it 
oometh  too  near  the  Independents,  and  some>  that  it  is  top 

«  Life» parti,  pp.179,  lafli 
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far  from  them ;  and  many  think  it  very  hard  that  a  credible 
profession  of  true  faith  and  repentance  should  be  made  the 
stated  qualificaUon  :  because  they  think  it  incredible  that  all  the 
Jewish  members  were  such.  But  I  have  sifted  this  point  more 
exactly  and  diligently,  in  my  thoughts,  than  any  other  eontro* 
versy  whatsoever;  and  fain  I  would  have  found  some  other  quali* 
fication  to  take  up  with  x  Either  the  profession  of  some  lower 
faith  than  that  which  hath  the  promise  of  salvation.  Or^  at 
least  such  a  profession  of  saving  faith  as  needeth  not  to  be  credi- 
ble at  all.  But  the  evidence  of  truth  hath  forced  me  from  all 
other  ways,  and  suffered  me  to  rest  no  where  but  here.  That  pro* 
fesstoo  should  be  made  necessary  without  any  respect  at  M  to 
credibility,  and  consequently  to  the' verity  of  the  faith  professedy 
ia  incredible,  and  a  contradiction,  and  the  very  word  profess 
■ion  signifieth  more.  I  was  forced  to  observe  that  those  who 
in  charity  would  believe  another  profession  to  be  the  title  to 
ehurch  communion  do  greatly  cross  their  own  design  of  charity. 
While  they  would  not  be  bound  to  believe  men  to  be  what 
they  profess,  for  fear  of  excluding  many  whom  they  cannot  be* 
lieve,  they  do  leave  themselves  and  all  others  as  not  obliged  to 
love  any  church  member  as  such,  with  the  love  which  is  due  to  a 
true  Christian,  but  only  with  such  a  love  as  they  owe  to  the  mem« 
bers  of  the  devil ;  and  so  deny  them  the  kernel  of  charity,  by 
giving  the^shell  to  a  few  more  than  they  should  do.  Whereof, 
tipon  my  deqpett  search^  J  am  sat^fied  that  a  credible  prqfee^ 
Hon  qftrue  Christianity  is  it  that  denominateth  the  adult  vieibk 
ChrUtianrv 

There  may  be  some  theoretical  difference  of  opinion  among 
Christians  about  what  is  included  in,  or  essential  to,  a  credible 
profession,  but,  generally  speaking,  religious  persons  commonly 
agree  in  their  opinion  of  those  who  are  entitled  to  be  regarded  as 
Christians.  Now  if  this  kind  of  profession  is  held  to  be  neces- 
sary to  Christian  communion,  it  is  at  once  obvious  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  church  of  England  make  no  suitable  provision  for 
their  operation.  There  is  not  in  that  establishment  any  line  of  de- 
marcation between  the  openly  profane  or  worldly,  and  the  people 
of  God.  The  evidence  of  the  possession  of  true  religion  is  not 
in  it,  the  condition  of  enjoying  even  the  most  sacred  ordinances. 
On  this  point  therefore,  Baxter  approached  nearer  to  the  Inde- 
pendents than  he  seemed  willing  to  avow;  and  his  practice 
while  at  Kidderminster  appears  to  have  corresponded  with  his 
views  on  this  subject.  In  a  parish  consisting  of  seve- 
»  Life,  part  i«  pp.  1 13, 114. 
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ral  thousands,  with  a  regular  congregation  of  about  dghteea 
hundred  persons,  there  were  only  about  six  hundred  whom  be 
regarded  as  church  members,  to  whom  be  administered  tlie  ordi^ 
nances  of  the  Gospel ;  and  sUch  was  his  regard  to  character,  thai 
he  declared  there  were  not  a  dozen  of  those  persons  in  whose 
piety  he  had  not  great  confidence. 

The  discussions  of  this  volume,,  therefore,  are  of  great  u&* 
portance;  and,  on  the  several  points  of  which  it  treato,  the 
reader  who  is  desirous  of  knowing  Baxter's  sentiments,  or  of 
forming  his  own,  may  consult  it  to  advantage.  The  following 
are  the  leading  topics :  *^  Whether  ministers  may  admit  persons 
into  the  church  of  Christ  by  baptism,  upon  the  hare,  verbal 
profession  of  the  true  Christian,  saving  faith,  without  staying  for, 
or  requiring  any  further  evidences  of,  sincerity  ?  '^''  This  he  de- 
termines in  the  affirmative.  '^  Whether  ministers  must  or  may 
baptize  the  children  of  those  that  profess  not  saving  faith^  upon 
the  profession  of  any  other  faith  that  comes  short  of  it  ?  "v!;  This 
he  resolves  in  the  negative.  '^Whether  the  infants*  of  noto- 
riously ungodly  baptized  parents  have  right  to  be  baptized? 
Whether  any  besides  regenerate  believers  and  their  seed  have  a 
right  to  the  sacraments,  given  them  by  God,  and  may  thereupon 
require  them  and  receive  them  ?  *'  Both  these  questions  be 
answers  negatively.  ^'Whether  hypocrites,  and  other  unre* 
generate  persons,  be  called  church  members,  Chri%tiati8,  be- 
lievers, saints,  adopted,  justified,  &c. ;  univocally,  analogically, 
or  equivocally  ? " 

Into  all  these  subjects  he  enters  very  fully,  but  in  his  ciia- 
racteristic  manner ;  dividing,  distinguishing,  and  explaining,  till 
fae  leaves  it  sometimes  doubtful  how  he  is  to  be  understood, 
unless  we  advert  to  his  own  practice.  What  is  dubious  in  his 
theoretical  discussions,  may  thus  be  easily  explained.  Bax* 
ter  did  not  regard  differences  of  opinion  on  various  doctrinal 
questions,  or  respecting  church  government  of  much  impor- 
tance, while  he  could  regard  the  parties  as  real  Christians,  and 
disposed  to  live  in  peace  with  others.  To  these  two  pmnts  he 
considered  all  other  things  subordinate.  Christian  fellowship, 
with  him,  was  not  the  fellowship  of  Calvinists  or  Arminians,  oi 
Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  Independents,  or  Baptbts ;  it  was 
the  fellowship  of  Christians,  holding  the  one  faith  and  hqie  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  unity  of  spirit,  and  righteousness  of 
life.  This  is  the  only  Catholic  communion  which  is  worth 
contending  for ;  and  which,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  will,  in  doe 
time,  absorb  all  other  party  distinctions  and  disputes. 
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The  only  book  which  discusses  the  principles  of  this  work  of 
Baxter's,  known  to  me,  is  the  ^Coena  quasi  Koine;  or,  the 
New  Closures  broken  down,  and  the  Lord's  Supper  laid  forth 
in  common  for  all  Church  Members  baring  a  Dogmatical  Faith/ 
By  William  Morice^  esq.  of  Werrington.  1657.  4to.  It  is  not  a 
professed  answer  to  Baxter,  but  takes  up  the  ground  with  a  vast 
profusion  of  miscellaneous  learning.  The  author  was  quite  an 
Brastian,  on  the  subject  of  church  government,  and  contended 
for  principles  which  are  utterly  destructive  of  all  discipline,  ex- 
cept as  administered  by  the  civil  magistrate.  He  was  knighted 
by  Charles  II.  at  his  landing,  and  occupied  the  important  post 
of  Secretary  of  State  for  seven  years  after  the  Restoration.  The 
work  above-mentioned  is  a  great  curiosity  for  the  display  of 
classical  reading  which  it  affords.  Every  page  is  stuck  full  of 
learned  quotation,  evincing  the  knowle^gpe  of  the  author,  but 
affording  small  evidence  of  his  judgment.  He  bestows  a  la- 
boured panq;yric  on  Baxter,  which,  if  it  were  not  too  long,  I 
would  introduce,  both  as  an  illustration  of  the  character  of  the 
book,  and  of  the  admiration  in  which  Baxter  was  held  by  him. 

In  the  preface  to  the  second  edition  of  his  '  Five  Disputar 
tions,'  Baxter  refers  to  this  work  of  Mr.  Morice.  **  When  I 
saw  this  book,"  he  says,  *'  made  up  of  so  much  reading,  and 
expressing  so  much  industry  and  learning,  I  much  rejoiced  that 
England  had  such  a  gentleman ;  and  I  look  on  the  book  as  a 
shaming  reprehension  of  the  idleness  and  ignorance  of  the 
multitude  of  the  gentry  who  spend  that  time  in  hawking,  and 
hunting,  and  complimenting,  which,  if  better  spent,  might  make 
them  a  blessing,  and  not  a  burden,  to  the  land.  But  out  of  that 
learned  volume,  I  am  not  able  to  find  any  clear  discovery  of 
what  the  author  means  by  a  dogmatical  faith."  Baxter  thinks 
that  Morice  did  not  differ  widely  from  himself;  and  Morice 
was  exf^eedingly  averse  to  being  considered  as  an  adversary  to 
Baxter.  The  principles  contended  for  by  the  two  writers  could 
not  fail  to  be  productive  of  very  different  results  in  practice. 
Baxter  could  only  approve  of  select  communion  j  Morice  main- 
tained open  and  promiscuous.^ 

n  Be&ide  the  main  quettiont  disoa&sed  in  this  work  of  Baxter's,  there  ii  a 
great  deal  of  wrang^liog  debate  witli  Dr.  Owen  and  others  ;  particularly  at  the 
endy  where  be  aMi^Ds  reasons  for  making  no  answer  to  Mr.  Robertson,  or  a 
more  particular  reply  to  Mr.  Blake,  or  Dr.  Owen.  It  would  only  distract  the 
attention  of  the  reader  from  the  main  subject  of  the  chapter  to  refer  to 
these  personal  debates,  and  therelbre  I  have  not  adverted  to  them  in  the 
test. 
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The  next  work  in  this  claM  which  dalns  our  attention,  is 
'  Confirmation  and  Refttanration  the  aeeestary  means  of  Re« 
formation  and  Reconciliation.''    The  work,  with  this  n^licr 
singular  and  alliteral  title,  appeared  in  12ino,  in  1658«    Its 
connexion  with  Baxter's  iriews  of  Catholic  communion  is  at  once 
obvious  from  the  scope  of  the  book,  and  from  his  own  aocoont 
of  it.    *^  Having  in  divers  writings,"  he  says,  ^  moved  for  the 
restitntion  of  a  solemn  transition  of  all  that  pass  from  an  infimt 
state  of  church-membership  into  the  number  of  the  adult,  and 
are  admitted  to  their  privileges )  and  the  associated  ministers  of 
this  county  having  made  it  an  article  of  their  agreement,  at 
last  came  forth  an  excellent  exercitation  on  confirmation,  written 
by  Mr.  Jonathan  Hanmer,  very  learnedly  and  piously  endeavour* 
ing  the  restoration  of  this  practice.*    Being  very  glad  of  so 
good  a  work,  upon  an  invitation,  I  prefixed  an  epistle  befiiieiti 
which  hath  occasioned  this  following  disputation.    For  when 
the  book  was  read,  the  design  was  generally  approved,  as  ftv  as 
I  can  learn,  and  very  acceptable  to  good  men  of  all  parties* 
But  many  of  them  called  to  me  to  try  whether  some  mors 
Scripture  proofs  might  not  be  brought  for  it,  that  the  preceptive, 
as  well  as  the  mediate  necessity,  might  appear.    At  the  desiie 
of  some  reverend,  godly  brethren,  I  hastily  drew  up  this,  vMdk 
is  here  offered  you,  partly  to  satisfy  them  in  the  point  of  Scrip* 
ture  evidence,  but  principally  to  satisfy  my  ovm  earnest  desires 
after  the  reformation  and  healing  of  die  chnrehes,  to  which  I 
do  very  confidently  ap]frehend  this  excellent  work  to  have  a 
singular  tendency.    Here  is  a  medicine  so  effectual  to  heal  our 
breaches,  and  set  our  disordered  societies  in  joint,  being  owned 
in  whole  by  the  Episcopal,  Presbyterian,  Congregational,  and 
Brastian,  and  in  half  by  the  Anabaptists.  Thus,  nothing  birtoor 
own  self*  conceitedne88,perverseness,  laziness,  or  wilful  enmity  to 
the  peace  of  the  churches,  is  able  to  deprive  us  of  a  blessed  success. 
But,  alas,  our  minds  are  the  subjects  of  disease,  and  are  so 
alienated,  exulcerated,  and  so  selfishly  partial  and  uncharitable, 
that  when  the  plaster  is  offered  us,  and  peace  brought  to  our 
doors,  I  must  needs  expect  that  many  should  peevishly  cast  it 
away,  and  others  betray  it  by  a  lazy  commendation,  and  so  dis- 

»  Works,  Tol.  xir. 

•  The  book  of  Hanmer,  adverted  to  by  Baxter,  ia  *  An  Exereitatkui  upoa 
Confirmation,  the  ancient  way  of  completing  Cburch  Members.*  1658.  Svo. 
The  author  was  minister  of  Bishop's  Tawton,  in  Devonshire,  from  whieh  ha 
was  efected  in  1662.  He  was  an  Kpboopalian,  though  a  Nonconfonnisti  and 
a  man  of  very  good  learning. 
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abl§  the  few  that  would  be  faithful^  practical,  and  induttrioiM| 
from  that  general  inccess  which  is  so  necessary  and  desirable/'^ 

The  title  of  this  work  might  lead  the  reader  to  suppose  that 
it  was  a  defence  of  the  episcopal  rite  of  confirmation,  whereas 
it  is,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  a  laboured  effort  to  prove  that  all 
who'  are  baptised  in  infancy  ought  to  make  a  personal  and 
public  profession  of  religion  when  they  come  to  the  years  of 
maturity;  and  that  unless  this  profession  is  satisfactory  to  the 
minister  of  the  congregation  to  which  the  party  propose  to  be- 
long, they  ought  not  to  enjoy  the  Lord's-supper,  or  be  consider- 
ed members  of  the  church.  His  fifth  proposition  may  be  said 
to  embrace  the  whole  subject:  ^^  As  a  personal  faith  is  the  con- 
ditimi  before  God,  of  title  to  the  privileges  of  the  adult ;  so  the 
profession  of  this  faith  is  the  condition  of  his  right  before  the 
church;  and  without  this  profession,  he  is  not  to  be  taken  as  an 
adult  member,  nor  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  such."  ° 

As  BpisGopalians  consider  confirmation  an  ordinance  of  Chris- 
tianity, Baxter  endeavours  to  show  that  this  is  the  only  scriptural 
notion  of  confirmation.  He  does  not  object  to  tlie  laying  on  of 
hands,  provided  the  persons  themselves  agreed  to  it,  or  thought 
it  necessary,  but  docs  not  regard  it  as  essential.  And  so  far 
firom  thinking  that  only  diocesan  bishops  have  a  right  to  con- 
firm,' he  shows^  that  it  belongs  to  all  ministers  or  pastors  of 
the  church,  and  that  in  fact  they  alone  can  properly  exercise  it, 
as  they  alone  can  know  who  deserve  to  be  thus  treated.  As 
Presbyterians  require  a  personal  profession,  and  Independents  a 

*  Works,  YoK  xiv.  pp.  403, 404.  «  Ibid.  p.  414. 

*  So  fsr  fh>m  having^  great  respect  fbr  episcopal  coDfirmatioD,  be  tells  the 
followiDS  9/Uiff  ot  bis  owu  confirmAtion  i— **  Wbea  1  was  ascbool*boyy  about 
afteao  years  of  age»  the  bishop  coining  into  the  county,  many  went  to  bim  to 
be  confirmed ;  we  that  were  boys  ran  out  to  see  the  bishop  among  the  rest, 
not  knowing  any  thing  of  the  meaning  of  the  business.  When  we  came 
tliUher  w«  met  about  thirty  or  forty  in  all,  of  our  own  stature  and  temper,  that 
bad  come  |o  be  biikofped^  as  then  it  was  called.  The  bishop  examined  us, 
not  at  all  in  one  article  of  faith,  but  in  a  church-yard ;  in  haste  we  were  set  in 
a  rank,  and  he  passed  hastily  over  us,  laying  his  hands  on  our  heads,  and  say- 
log  a  few  words,  which  neither  I,  nor  any  that  I  spoke  with,  understood,  so 
baatily  were  they  uttered,  and  a  very  short  prayer  reoitad,  and  there  was  aa 
end.  But  whether  we  were  Christians,  or  infidels,  or  knew  so  much  as  that 
there  was  a  God,  the  bishop  little  knew  nor  inquired.  And  yet  he  was 
esteemed  one  of  the  best  bishops  in  England.  And  though  the  canons  require 
that  the  earata  or  minister  send  a  certificate  that  the  ciiildren  iiava  learned 
the  catechism,  there  was  no  such  thing  done,  but  we  ran  of  our  own  accord  to 
•ee  the  bishop  only,  and  almost  all  the  rest  of  the  county  had  not  this  much  ; 
tbia  was  the  old  careless  practice  of  this  excellent  duty  of  confirmattoiu"«* 
fForks,  vol.  xiv.  pp.  481,  482. 
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BtiU  more  particular  profession  of  personal  religion  in  order  to 
church  membership ;  he  endeavours  to  show  that  all  the  parties, 
not  excluding  Baptists,  might  easily  harmonize  on  this  subject, 
and  that  thus  a  line  of  demarcation  between  the  world  would 
be  clearly  and  beneficially  established.  The  object  he  had 
in  view  is  certainly  of  great  importance,  but  until  the  parties 
whom  he  wished  to  unite  be  agreed  on  some  other  important 
points  than  those  which  his  discussion  directly  embraces,  they 
are  not  likely,  to  be  united  by  agreement  on  such  a  rite  or  service 
as  that  in  question.  It  may  be  the  ^ect  of  reformation,  but » 
not  likely  to  be  the  cause  or  the  means  of  it^ 

Closely  connected  with  the  treatises  on  Right  to  Sacraments, 
and  Confirmation,  is  the  next  work  of  Baxter  in  this  department, 
*  Five  Dissertations  of  Church  Government  and  Worship.'  4to. 
1659.  The  design  of  this,  as  of  all  Baxter's  works  in  this  class, 
was  to  promote  union  and  reconciliation  among  all  parties. 
This  object,  however  desirable  in  itself,  has  not  yet  been  attained 
in  the  Christian  church;  nor  were  the  means  employed  by 
Baxter  always  most  wisely  adapted  to  promote  it,  though  most 
sincerely  intended  on  his  part.  **  In  the  first  of  these  Disputa- 
tions,'' he  says,  '^  I  proved  that  the  English  diocesan  prelacy 
is  intolerable,  which  none  hath  answered.  In  the  second,  I  have 
proved  the  validity  of  the  ordination  then  exercised  without 
diocesans  in  England,  which  no  man  hath  answered,  though 
ouuiy  have  urged  men  to  be  re  •ordained.  In  the  third,  I  have 
proved  that  there  are  divers  sorts  of  episcopacy  lawful  and  de- 
sirable. In  the  fourth  and  fifth,  I  show  the  lawfulness  of  some 
ceremonies,  and  of  a  litui^,  and  what  is  unlawful  here. 

*'  This  book  being  published  when  bishops,  liturgy,  and  cere- 
monies, were  most  decried  and  opposed,  was  of  good  use  to 
declare  my  judgment  when  the  king  came  in ;  for  if  I  had  said 
as  much  then,  I  had  been  judged  but  a  temporisEer.  But  as  it 
was  eflfectual  to  settle  many  in  a  moderation,  so  it  made  abun- 
dance of  Conformists  afterwards,  or  was  pretended  at  least  to 
give  them  satisfaction.  Though  it  never  meddled  with  the 
greatest  parts  of  conformity,  renouncing  vows,  assent  and  con- 
sent to  all  things  in  three  books,  &c. ;  and  though  it  unanswer- 
ably confuted  our  prelacy  and  re-ordination,  and  consequently 

y  This  book  Calamy  says,  is  liig^hly  commended  by  Dr.  Patrick,  the  bhhop 
of  Ely»  in  bis  work|  iatitled  *  Aqua  Geaitslis.*— GulMiy'i  ji&ridgmati,  yol  i. 
p.  4W. 
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the  renunciation  of  the  vow  against  prelacy ;  and  opposed  the 
cross  in  baptism.  But,  ric  vUani  stuUi  vUia^  as  my  Aphorisms 
made  some  Arminians ;  if  you  discover  an  error  to  an  injudi- 
cious man,  he  reeleth  into  the  contrary  error,  and  it  is  hard  to 
stop  him  in  the  middle  verity/' ' 

This  statement,  by  himself,  of  the  subject  and  design  of  the 
work,  is  sufficient  to  explain  its  nature.  Could  Baxter  have  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  Episcopalians  to  give  up  all  that  is  pecu- 
liar in  Episcopacy;  and  Presbyterians  all  that  is  peculiar  to 
Pk^esbyterianism;  and  Independents  all  that  is  distinctive  in 
Independency,  he  would  have  succeeded  in  producing  some 
agreement  in  a  simple  and  practical  system  of  church  order 
and  government.  This  consummation,  however,  is  yet  to  come. 
If  only  pious  persons  were  concerned  in  such  matters ;  if 
there  were  no  secular  obstacles  and  interests  in  the  way ;  if  the 
doctrine  of  authority,  and  the  influence  of  this  world,  were 
withdrawn,  the  church  of  Christ  would  probably  soon  assume 
a  very  different  appearance  from  what  it  has  yet  done.  Bax- 
ter's grand  objection  to  many  of  those  things,  about  which 
men  then  differed,  was,  their  unqualified  and  unscriptural 
enforcement.  He  puts  the  case  very  admirably,  and  with  some 
humour,  in  the  following  passage. 

''  I  confess  it  is  lawful  for  me  to  wear  a  helmet  on  my  head 
in  preaching ;  but  it  were  not  well  if  you  would  institute  the 
wearing  of  a  helmet,  to  signify  our  spiritual  militia,  and  then 
resolve  that  all  shall  be  silenced  and  imprisoned  during  life  that 
will  not  wear  it.  It  is  lawful  for  me  to  use  spectacles,  or  to  go 
on  crutches ;  but  will  you  therefore  ordain  that  all  men  shall 
read  with  spectacles,  to  signify  our  want  of  spiritual  sight,  and 
that  no  man  shall  go  to  church  but  on  crutches,  to  signify  our 
disability  to  come  to  God  of  ourselves.  So,  in  circumstantials, 
it  is  lawful  for  me  to  wear  a  feather  in  my  hat,  and  a  hay- 
rope  for  a  girdle,  and  a  hair-cloth  for  a  cloak :  but  if  you 
should  ordain  that  if  any  man  serve  God  in  any  other  habit, 
he  shall  be  banished,  or  perpetually  imprisoned,  or  hanged ;  in 
my  opinion,  you  did  not  well :  especially,  if  you  add  that  he 
that  disobeyeth  you  must  also  incur  everlasting  damnation.  It 
is  in  itself  lawful  to  kneel  when  we  hear  the  Scriptures  read, 
or  when  we.  sing  psalms ;  but  yet  it  is  not  lawful  to  drive  all 
from  hearing  and  singing,  and  lay  them  in  prison  that  do  it  not 
kneeling.    And  why  men  should  have  no  communion  in  the 

>  Life^  part  i.  pp.  117,118. 
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Lord't*  rapper  that  receive  it  not  kneeling,  or  in  my  one  oom- 
manded  posture,  and  why  m^n  should  be  forbidden  to  preach 
the  Gospel  that  wear  not  a  linen  surplice,  I  cannot  imagine  any 
sueh  reason  as  will  hold  weight  at  the  bar  of  God."* 

This  work  is  dedicated  to  his  *^  Highness,  Richard,  Lord  Pro- 
tector/' A  few  sentences  from  this  document  will  show  the 
feelings  of  Bai^ter  towards  Richard  Cromwel),  and  what,  aceord-> 
ing  to  him,  were  the  feelings  of  the  country. 

*^  These  papers  are  ambitious  of  accompanying  those  against 
Popery  into  your  highnesses  presence,  for  the  tender  of  their 
service,  and  that  upon  the  same  account.  The  controversies 
here  decided  are  those  that  have  had  a  hand  in  most  of  the 
great  transactions  that,  of  late  years,  have  here  passed,  and 
that  still  have  a  hand  in  the  dijferences  that  hinder  our  deaiied 
peace,  I  observe  that  the  nation,  generally,  r^oiceth  in  your 
peaceable  entrance  upon  the  government;  and  are  a£hcted 
with  indignation  if  they  hear  but  any  rumours  that  troublesome 
persons  would  disturb  their  hopes.  And  many  are  persuaded 
that  you  have  been  strangely  kept  from  participating  in  any 
of  our  late  bloody  contentions,  that  God  might  make  you  the 
healer  of  our  breaches,  and  employ  you  in  that  temple  work, 
which  David  himself  might  not  be  honoured  with,  though  it 
was  in  his  mind,  because  he  had  shed  blood  abundantly  and 
made  great  wars,"  ^ 

While  this  passage  shows  the  good  feeling  towards  Richard 
Cromwell  by  which  Baxter  was  influenced,  and  that  he  could 
readily  submit  to  his  government,  it  also  shows,  in  connexion 
with  what  follows  of  the  dedication,  and  with  many  parts  of 
the  book,  his  anxiety  to  get  the  magistrate  to  interfere,  to  put 
an  end  to  religious  differences,  and  to  establish  something  like  a 
uniform  system.  His  leaning  to  this  kind  of  interference  often 
led  him  to  write  inconsistently  with  his  better  and  more  scrip* 
tural  views.  He  would  have  been  content  with  a  very  mode* 
rate  system  of  state  administration ;  but  even  the  most  mode- 
rate, according  to  his  views,  would  have  produced  effects,  of 
which  he  would  have  been  the  first  to  complain.  Till  magis- 
trates are  left  to  manage  the  affairs  of  this  world,  and  the 
church  left  to  manage  its  own  affairs,  and  to  provide  for  its  own 
interests,  under  the  direction  of  Scripture  and  the  influence  of 
Christ's  authority  and  Spirit,  it  is  vain  to  expect  any  thing 
like  general  agreement  or  harmony  among  the  subjects  of  the 

»  Works,  vol.  xW.  pp.  430,  431.  ^  Ibid.  pp.  1, 2. 
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tame  kingdom*  The  interference  of  worldly  men  with  the 
ehurch  of  Christ  must,  of  neeewityj  be  injurious  to  it ;  while 
the  parties  who  admit  this  interference  on  the  one  hand,  and 
those  who  decline  it  on  the  other,  are  placed  on  an  unequal 
footing,  and  contend  on  unequal  terms* 

Baxter  was  not  the  only  labourer  in  the  cause  of  peace  and 
of  catholic  communion.  One  other  individual  at  least  entered 
fully  and  cordially  into  his  views,  and  devoted  much  time  and 
labour  to  promote  them,  not  in  England  only,  but  throughout 
Protestant  Burope.  The  following  Tract  of  Baxter's  is  oon«» 
uected  with  his  exertions  in  this  cause :  ^  The  Judgment  and 
Adviceof  the  Associated  Ministers  of  Worcestershire,  concerning 
Mr.  John  Dury'sEndeavours  after  Ecclesiastical  Peace/ 1 65  8«  4to« 
The  account  given  by  the  author  of  this  small  publication,  is  as 
follows  i'^^*^  Mr.  John  Dury  having  spent  thirty  years  in  endea* 
yours  to  reconcile  the  Lutherans  and  Calvinists,  was  now  going 
over  sea  again  in  that  work,  and  desired  the  judgment  of  our 
association,  how  it  should  be  successfully  expedited ;  which  at 
their  desire  I  drew  up  more  largely  in  Latin,  and  more  briefly  in 
English.  The  English  letter  he  printed,  as  my  letter  to  Mr. 
Dury  for  pacification.''^ 

Of  the  respectable  individual  who  spent  so  many  years  in  the 
interesting  work  of  reconciliation,  it  is  impracticable  to  give  any 
satisfactory  account.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  native  of  Scot- 
land, but  resided  many  Wears  in  Germany.  In  the  year  1628, 
ha  was  minister  to  the  English  Company  of  Merchants  at  Elb* 
ing,  in  Prussia,  and  was  then  led,  through  the  influence  of 
the  learned  and  excellent  Dr.  Godeman,  a  privy  counseller  to 
Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden,  to  engage  along  with  him  in  an 
attempt  to  unite  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  churches*  They 
held  conferences  on  this  subject  with  the  Chancellor  Oxenstiem, 
who  encouraged  them  in  their  attempt.  Dury  petitioned  Gus- 
tuvus  to  lend  his  aid.  Sur  Thomas  Roe,  ambassador  from  Great 
Britain  to  Sweden  and  Poland,  was  consulted,  and  interested 
himself  in  the  affair ;  and  having  promised  to  engage  the  Eng* 
lish  bishops  to  consider  the  sulji^  ^^*  Hury  left  Elbing  in 
1630  for  England.  Sir  Thomas  Roe  recommended  the  business 
to  the  king,  who  referred  it  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
the  Bishop  of  London,  requiring  them  to  hear  Dury's  proposals. 
They  heard  him  accordingly,  professed  to  be  friends  to  his  project, 
and  seemed  to  adopt  some  of  his  recommendations.    To  pre- 
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pare  the  way  for  future  treaties,  it  was  proposed  that  the  magis- 
trates on  both  sides  should  prohibit  railing  disputes  in  the  pulpit; 
should  put  down  all  party  names,  as  far  as  they  could,  and  not 
suffer  any  debates  about  ceremonies  or  forms  of  public  worship. 
The  good  man,  flattered  by  these  attentions,  prosecuted  bis 
enterprise  with  great  vigour.  He  returned  to  the  Continent, 
and  addressed  the  confederated  ambassadors  of  the  Protestant 
states,  assembled  at  Frankfort,  entreating  their  aid  and  counte- 
nance. They  promised  fair,  but  did  nothing.  He  visited 
Holland  on  his  errand  of  peace ;  and  in  1633  returned  to  Eng- 
land,  wher^  he  found  Laud  in  the  place  of  Abbot,  to  whom  he 
presented  his  letters  from  foreign  churches  and  divines.  Laud 
did  not  appear  to  oppose,  but  gave  no  hearty  encouragemenL 
He  met  with  more  active  assistance  from  Bishops  Hall  and 
Davenant,  and  Archbishop  Usher.  Again,  he  went  to  Germany, 
and  met  the  Protestant  ambassadors  at  Frankfort  in  1634,  by 
whom  his  object  seemed  to  be  patronized.  He  returned  to 
England  the  following  year,  and  was  graciously  received  by  the 
king ;  after  which,  he  went  back  to  Holland,  and  visited  the 
different  synods;  and  proceeded  thence  to  Sweden,  in  which  he 
laboured  and  travelled  a  great  deal.  Having  again  visited  Ger- 
many, he  went  to  Denmark ;  and  after  many  other  sojournings, 
returned  to  England  once  more  in  1641.  He  was  one  of  the 
extra  number  added  to  the  Westminster  Assembly,  whose  labours 
he  assisted,  being  rather  inclined  to  the  side  of  the  Independents. 
He  lived  till  after  the  Restoration,  but  failed  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  grand  object  so  dear  to  his  heart;  though  he  seems  to 
have  been  useful  in  softening  prejudices  which  he  could  not  alto- 
gether subdue.  In  some  respects,  he  appears  to  have  resembled 
Baxter  himself.  He  was  a  powerful  advocate  for  ecclesiastical 
peace — a  man  of  schemes  and  projects— of  pure  intentions, 
but  of  more  zeal  than  judgment — who  thought  he  could  ac- 
complish a  great  deal  by  meetings  of  ecclesiastics,  and  deter- 
minations of  governments  in  matters  of  religion.  As  the  friend 
of  Baxter  and  Boyle,  Usher  and  Hall,  and  many  other  good 
men,  he  deserved  some  notice  in  this  place.  He  published  a 
variety  of  small  treatises,  most  of  which  related  to  his  main 
undertaking.*^ 

^  The  principal  part  of  the  above  account  of  Dury  is  taken  from  a  scarce 
tract  published  by  Hartlib,  the  friend  of  Milton,  entitled  '  A  Briefe  Relation 
of  that  which  hath  been  lately  attempted  to  procure  Ecclesiastical  Peace 
amonf^  Protestants.'  London.  1G41.  4to.  At  the  end  of  it  is  a  copy  of  the 
petition  presented  to  Gustavus  Adolphus  by  Dury.-->See  also  Brooka's  lAvts 
of  the  PiarUan$i  vol.  iii.  p.  369. 
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The  orifer  of  time  requires  that  I  should  notice  the  next  small 
treatise  of  Baxter,  in  this  place.  His  *  Universal  Concord/  which 
waspublished  in  12mo^  in  1658.  *^  Having  been  desired/'  hesays, 
*^  in  the  time  of  our  associations,  to  draw  up  those  terms  which 
all  Christian  churches  may  hold  communion  upon,  I  published 
them,  though  too  late  for  any  such  use  (till  God  give  men  better 
minds),  that  the  world  might  see  what  our  religion  and  our 
terms  of  communion  were ;  and  that,  if  after-ages  prove  more 
peaceable^  they  may  have  some  light  from  those  that  went  be<« 
fore  them.    It  consisteth  of  three  parts. 

^'  The  first  containeth  the  Christian  religion,  which  all  are 
positively  to  profess ;  that  is,  either  to  subscribe  the  Scriptures 
in  general,  and  the  ancient  creeds  in  particular,  or,  at  most,  the 
confession  or  articles  annexed :  e.  ^.,  I  do  believe  all  the  sacred^ 
canonical  Scripture,  which  all  Christian  churches  do  receive  ; 
and,  particularly,  I  believe  in  God  the  Father  Almighty,  &c« 
The  second  part,  instead  of  books  of  unnecessary  canons,  con-r 
taineth  seven  or  eight  points  of  practice  for  church  order,  which, 
so  it  be  practised,  it  is  no  great  matter  whether  it  be  subscribed 
ornot.  And  here  it  must  be  understood,  that  these  are  written 
for  times  of  liberty,  in  which  agreement,  rather  than  force,  doth 
procure  unity  and  communion.  The  third  part  containeth  the 
larger  description  of  the  oiBce  of  the  ministry,  and,  consequently, 
of  all  the  ordinances  of  worship,  which  need  not  be  subscribed, 
hut  none  should  preach  against  it,  nor  omit  the  practice,  except 
peace  require  that  the  point  of  infant  baptism  be  left  free. 

^  This  small  book  is  called  by  the  name  of  Universal  Con<« 
cord,  which,  when  I  wrote,  I  thought  to  have  published  a  second 
part,  viz.,  a  large  volume,  containing  the  particular  term^  of 
concord  between  all  parties  capable  of  concord  j  but  the  change 
of  the  times  hath  necessarily  changed  that  purpose.'^  * 

Though  Baxter  did  not  publish  formally  a  second  part  of 
this  work,  every  thing  he  had  to  communicate  on  the  subject, 
must  have  been  presented  in  one  or  other  of  the  numerous  books 
which  he  subsequently  published  on  the  subject  of  communion, 
or  of  nonconformity.  It  is  really  not  matter  of  regret  that 
he  did  not  publish  more,  but  that  he  published  so  much  on  these 
topics,  as  the  very  quantity  which  he  wrote  may  be  said  to  have 
buried  his  sendments,  and  materially  contributed  to  defeat  his 
own  purpose  and  anxious  desire.     Any  one  of  his  principal 
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treatiAM  might  have  exhausted  the  subject^  had  it  been  judi- 
ciously managed ;  but  it  is  now  vain  to  express  our  regrets. 

The  works  we  have  noticed,  include  all  that  Baxter  pub- 
lished on  the  subject  of  catholic  communion^  previously  to  the 
Restoration.     In  his  own  Life,  a  variety  of  papers  and  letters 
are  inserted,  relating  to  the  topic*    They  contain  his  propo- 
sals to  several  parties,  or  to  eminent  individuals  among  them, 
adapted  to  the  peculiar  sentiments  and  circumstances  of  each. 
He  did  not  always  succeed,  but  was  always  heard  respect- 
fully, and  seldom  fuled  to  make  some  impression  in  favour  of 
peace.    From  the  progress  made  by  his  system  in  various  quar- 
ters, it  isliard  to  say  what  might  have  been  the  final  reault,  had 
the  political  state  of  the  country  not  undergone  a  complete 
f  hange  by  the  overthrow  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Cromwells,  and 
the  return  of  Charles.    On  the  diocesan  Bpiscopaliant,  Baxter 
^d  found  the  greatest  diflSculty  in  making  a  favourable  impres- 
sion, even  while  the  fortunes  of  their  church  were  in  the  lowest 
state.    Their  principles  seemed  not  to  admit  of  union  and  co* 
operation  with  others.    Many  of  the  Baptists  and  Independents 
be  found  it  difficult  to  conrinoe  that  his  way  was  preferable  to 
theirs }  but  still  his  success  among  them  was  enough  to  encou^ 
vage  him  to  go  on.    The  church  party,  however^  offered  him 
little  hope  before,  and,  after  the  Restoration,  none  at  alL 

That  event  did  not  terminate  the  labours  of  Baxter  to  promote 
f  nity,  but  for  awhile  they  were  necessarily  diverted  into  a  new 
channel.  The  comprehension  of  the  Nonconformists  in  the 
church,  by  the  modification  of  its  terms,  became  the  great  object 
of  his  zealous  endeavours  for  many  years.  What  he  did  to 
accomplish  it,  and  to  prevent  an  entire  and  permanent  seces- 
sion from  the  church,  with  the  causes  of  his  failure,  we  have 
elsewhere  recorded.  If  Baxter  had  not  had  to  struggle  with 
secular  power  and  interests,  but  only  to  maintain  the  conflict 
with  those  who  had  as  little  civil  connexion  with  the  state 
as  himself,  the  probability  is  that  some  such  system  as  he 
himself  acted  upon  in  Kidderminster,  would  have  been  veiy 
generally  adopted  over  England.  Without  professing  to  approve 
of  all  its  parts,  its  substance  u  so  radicsJly  Christian,  and  its 
effects  were  so  excellent,  that  the  individual  who  could  not  have 
lived  in  such  a  communion,  must  have  had  a  very  obtuse  under- 
standing, or  an  unenviable  state  of  moral  feeling.  The  prevalence 
of  such  a  system,  would  have  converted  England  into  a  spiritosl 
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paradise,  and  caused  its  most  barren  deserts  to  flourish  as  the 
garden  of  the  Lord* 

The  mortifioation  which  such  a  man  as  Baxter  must  have 
experienced  from  the  failure  and  ruin  of  all  his  labours  and 
hopes,  may  be  better  conceived  than  expressed.  Though  not 
easily  or  soon  discouraged,  he  found,  after  the  Restoration,  and 
especially  after  the  Bartholomew  ejection,  that  he  was  left  to 
contend  with  men  of  a  totally  different  spirit  from  himself,  men 
of  secular  views  and  feelings,  who  regarded  the  church  but  as  a 
theatre  of  ambition,  or  in  subservience  to  their  earthly  interests. 
He  became  one  of  a  small  but  noble  band  of  sufferers,  who 
always  appear  to  advantage,  except  when  they  attempt  to  iden- 
tify themselves  with  a  body  so  entirely  worldly  as  was  the 
chureh  of  England  while  Charles  11.  was  itsJiead,  and  Sheldon 
the  chief  minister  of  its  spiritual  affairs. 

About  the  time  of  the  Restoration,  Baxter  brought  out  two 
small  practical  works  on  hb  favourite  subject.  The  titles  might 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  he  had  a  special  reference  to  Popery  in 
them ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  any  further  than  he  regarded  it  as 
one  of  the  sects,  and  that  the  most  dangerous  and  dogmaticd, 
which  divided  the  church.  The  first  of  these  is, '  The  true  Catho- 
lic, and  Catholic  Church  described ;  and  the  vanity  of  the  Papists^ 
and  all  Schismatics  that  confine  the  Catholic  Church  to  their  sect, 
discovered  and  shamed/  1660.  12mo."— The  second  is,  'Catholic 
Unity,  or  the  only  way  to  bring  us  all  to  be  of  one  religion.' 
1660.  12mo.'  These  are  plain  practical  discourses,  the  suh* 
stance  of  which  had  been  preached  in  London  and  Worcester, 
containing  much  that  is  calculated  to  be  useful  to  Christians 
of  all  professions.     He  tells  us  that  their  object  is, 

'^  For  Catholicism  against  all  9ects^  to  show  the  sin,  and  folly, 
and  mischief,  of  all  sects  that  would  appropriate  the  church  to 
themselves,  and  trouble  the  world  with  the  question,  Which  of 
all  these  parties  is  the  church  ?  as  if  they  knew  not  that  the 
catholic  church  is  that  whole  which  containeth  all  the  parts, 
though  some  are  more  pure,  and  some  less.  Especially,  it  is 
suited  against  the  Romish  claim,  which  damneth  all  Christiana 
besides  themselves,  and  it  detectetfa  and  confuteth  dividing  prin- 
ciples. For  1  apprehend  it  is  a  matter  of  great  necessity  to 
imprint  true  Catholicism  on  the  minds  of  Christians  \  it  beiug  a 
most  lamentable  thing  to  observe  how  few  Christiana  in  the 
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world  there  be,  that  fall  not  into  one  sect  or  other,  and  wron^ 
not  the  common  interest  of  Christianity  for  the  promoting;  of 
the  interest  of  their  sect.  How  lamentably  love  is  thereby 
destroyed,  so  that  most  men  think  not  that  they  are  bound  to 
love  those  as  the  members  of  Christ,  who  are  against  their 
party.  The  leaders  of  most  sects  do  not  stick  to  persecute 
those  that  differ  from  them,  and  think  the  blood  of  those  who 
hinder  their  opinions,  and  parties,  to  be  an  acceptable  sacrifice 
unto  God.  And  if  they  can  but  get  to  be  of  a  sect  which  they 
think  the  holiest,  (as  the  Anabaptists  and  Separatists,)  or  which 
is  the  largest,  (as  the  Greeks  and  Papists,)  they  think,  then, 
that  they  are  sufficiently  warranted  to  deny  others  to  be  God's 
church,  or  at  least  to  deny  them  Christian  love  and  communion. 
^^To  this  small  book  I  annexed  a  postscript  against  a  ridiculous 
pamphlet  of  one  Malpas,  an  old  scandalous  neighbour  minister, 
who  was  permitted  to  stay  in  by  the  Parliament,  (so  far  were 
they  from  being  over-strict  in  their  reformation  of  the  clergy,) 
and  now  is  a  considerable  man  among  them.'' ' 

A  long  interval  elapsed  before  any  thing  further  on  this 
Bubject  proceeded  from  Baxter's  prolific  pen.  At  length,  in  1669, 
he  published  in  octavo,  his  *  Cure  for  Church  Divisions/  **  I  first 
published,''  he  says,  '*  some  old  notes,  written  eleven  or  twelve 
years  ago,  called '  Directions  for  Weak  Christians,'  and  annexed 
to  them  '  The  Character  of  a  Sound  Christian.'  For  both  which  I 
wrote  what  was  as  like  to  have  exasperated  the  impatient  as 
this  book  is,  and  yet  I  heard  of  no  complaints.  Afterwards  I 
wrote  this,  and  sent  it  to  the  licenser,  who,  upon  perusal,  refused 
to  license  it)  and  so  it  lay  by,  and  I  purposed  to  meddle  with  it 
no  more.  But  leaving  it  in  the  bookseller's  hands,  who  had 
offered  it  to  be  licensed,  after  a  long  time  he  got  it  done,  and 
thus  unexpectedly  it  revived. 

*'The  reasons  of  my  writing  it  were  no  fewer  than  all  these  fol- 
lowing, which  I  now  submit  to  the  judgment  of  all  men  truly 
peaceable  and  impartial,  who  value  the  interests  of  Christianity, 
and  of  the  universal  church,  above  their  own.  To  make  my 
foregoing  *  Directions  to  Weak  Christians'  more  complete, 
having  directed  them  about  the  private  matters  of  their  souls,  I 
intended  this  as  another  part  to  direct  them,  in  order  to  the 
church's  peace.  Many  good  people  of  tender  consciences  and 
weak  judgments,  desiring  my  advice  about  communion  in  the 
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public  assemblies,  I  found  it  meetest  to  publish  this  general 
advice  for  all,  to  save  me  the  labour  of  speaking  to  particular 
persons,  and  to  serve  those  that  lived  farther  off.  I  saw 
those  principles  growing  up  apace  in  this  time  of  provocation, 
which  will  certainly  increase  or  continue  our  divisions,  if  they 
continue  and  increase*  1  am  sure  that  our  wounds  are  made  by 
wounding  principles  of  doctrine,  and  it  must  be  healing  doctrines 
that  must  heal  us ;  and  I  know  that  we  cannot  be  healed  till 
doctrinal  principles  be  healed.  To  give  way  to  the  prevalency 
of  dividing  opinions,  is  to  give  up  our  hopes  of  future  unity  and 
peace ;  and  to  give  up  our  hopes  of  unity  and  peace,  is  to  de- 
spair of  all  true  reformation  and  happiness  of  the  church  on  earth. 
If  ever  the  church  be  reduced  to  that  concord,  strength,  and 
beauty,  which  all  true  Christians  do  desire,  I  am  past  doubt 
that  it  must  be  by  such  principles  as  I  have  laid  down. 

^^  But  my  grand  reason  was,  that  I  might  serve  the  church  of 
-Christ  in  the  reviving  and  preservation  of  Christian  love.  As 
it  was  an  extraordinary  measure  of  the  Spirit  which  Christ  made 
his  witness  in  the  gospel  church,  so  it  is  as  extraordinary  a 
measure  of  love  which  he  maketh  the  new  commandment  and 
the  mark  of  all  his  true  disciples.  Whether  afflicting  on  one 
side  and  unmerciful  and  unjust  censures  on  the  other  side,  one 
driving  away,  and  the  other  flying  away,  be  either  a  sign  or 
means  of  love ;  and  whether  taking  others  to  be  intolerable  in 
the  church,  and  unworthy  of  our  communion,  and  separating 
from  or  avoiding  the  worship  where'  they  are  present,  be  likely 
to  kindle  love  or  kill  it,  let  any  man  judge  that  hath  himself  the 
exercise  of  reason  and  unfeigned  love. 

''Another  reason  why  I  set  upon  this  work  was,  because  I  saw 
few  others  would  do  it.  If  it  must  be  done,  and  others  will  not, 
then  I  must  take  it  for  my  duty.  And,  indeed,  I  knew  but  few 
whom  I  was  willing  to  thrust  upon  it  so  forwardly  as  myself,  for 
fear  of  being  the  author  of  their  sufferings.  Many  may  be  abler, 
who  are  not  in  other  respects  so  fit.  Some  ministers  are  young 
men,  and  likely  to  live  longer  to  serve  God  in  his  church,  and  their 
reputation  is  needful  to  their  success ;  if  they  be  vilified,  it  may 
hinder  their  labours.  And  experience  telleth  us,  that  the  divid- 
ing spirit  is  very  powerful  and  victorious  in  censorious  vilifying 
of  dissenters.  But  1  am  almost  miles  emeriiuSy  at  the  end  of  my 
work,  and  can  reasonably  expect  to  do  but  little  more  in  the 
world^  and  therefore  have  not  their  impediment  3  and  for  popu-* 
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lar  appUuie,  I  have  tried  its  vanity ;  I  have  had  bo  much  of  ilf 
till*  I  am  brought  to  a  contempt  if  not  a  loathing  of  it. 

**  Some  of  my  brethren  have  great  congregations  to  teach^whick 
are  ao  inclined  to  this  dividing  way,  that  they  cannot  bear  their 
information.  And  I  will  add  one  reason  more  of  the  publishing, 
though  not  of  the  writing,  of  my  book.  When  it  had  been  long 
cast  by,  I  found  in  the  <  Debater/  and  *  Ecclesiastical  Politician,' 
that  the  Nonconformists  are  made  ridiculous  and  odious,  as 
men  of  erroneous,  uncharitable,  and  ungovernable  principles  and 
spirits,  though  they  subscribe  to  all  the  doctrine  of  the  church  of 
England.  And  I  thought  that  the  publication  of  this  book, 
would  leave  a  testimony  to  the  generations  to  come,  by  which 
they  might  know  whether  we  were  truly  accused,  and  whether 
our  principles  were  not  as  much  for  love  and  peace  as  theirs, 
and  as  consistent  with  order  and  government.''  ^ 

Such  are  the  chief  of  /tMn/y-jerai  reasons,  which  Bafcter 
assigns  for  writing  his  Cure.  That  Cure  prescribes  9urty  direc- 
tions to  the  people,  and  iwtnty^two  additional  ones  to  tfaw 
pastors.  It  is  full  of  excellent  advice  and  admonition }  but  is 
both  too  general  and  too  minute.  It  oifended  both  parties,  as 
the  author  anticipated ;  for  he  speaks  too  much  as  a  dissenter 
for  churchmen,  and  too  much  as  a  churchman  for  dissenters. 
He  had  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  evils  and  errors  of  all 
parties,  on  which  he  dwelt  too  largely;  while  he  failed  in 
adapting  his  remedies  to  the  disease  of  which  he  so  bitterly  com* 
plains.^ 

Baxter  met  with  an  opponent  of  this  work  in  a  person  whom 
he  little  expected  to  encounter.  His  former  friend,  Edward 
Bagshaw,  published  a  reply  to  it  with  the  following  title :  ^  An 
Antidote  against  Mr.  Baxter's  palliated  cure  of  church  divisions; 
or  an  account  of  several  weighty  and  just  exceptious  against 
that  book.'  1670.  4  to.  Bagshaw  was  the  son  of  an  attorney 
at  Broughton,  and  educated  for  the  ministry,  at  Chriatp  church, 
Oxford.  His  fine  talents,  and  extensive  learning,  qualified 
him  to  become  second  master  of  Westminster  school,  when 

^  <  Defence  of  the  PriDciplet  of  Love/  pp.  42 — 64. 

'  Amonp  other  attacks  made  on  this  work,  was  the  followioi^ :  — "  A 
Pair  of  Spectacles,  very  usefull  and  needfull  for  aU  those  that  read  Mr.  Bax- 
ter's Catbolick  Charity,  in  his  book  called  <  The  Cure  of  Church  Divisions,' 
that  so  they  may  see  and  uoderstand  the  better  what  they  read,  and  not  be  led 
away  with  error  instead  of  truth.  Written  by  a  Lover  of  Truth  and  Peaee,  sad 
of  aU  the  Peopk  of  Pcscs."  1670.  4(o. 
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Dr»  Buaby  w«a  head  miwter.  He  ocei^pi^  the  pArUh  of 
Ambroeden,  in  Oxfordshire,  till  the  Bartholomew  Act  turned 
him  out  of  the  church,  and  left  him  to  find  a  sphere  of  usefulness 
with  the  means  of  living  among  the  Nonconformists.  Bagshaw 
appears  to  have  beftn  an  Independent  in  his  principles ;  and  was 
a  man  of  gteat  mental  ardour  and  decision  of  character,  which 
oceasioned  his  being  represented  as  hot-headed,  turbulent,  and< 
fanatical*  He  suffered  greatly  for  his  principles,  but  noUy 
refused  to  sacrifice  them  to  his  interests  or  ambition. 

He  considered  Baxter's  ^  Cure '  as  reflecting  deeply  on  the* 
dissenters  |  as  calculated  to  aggravate  their  sufferings,  and  toi 
justify  their  enemies  in  the  severity  they  were  inflicting  on; 
them.  Though  nothing  was  farther  from  Baxter's  thoughts 
than  this,  Bagshaw  had  too  much  ground  for  alleging  the  in-t 
jurious  tendeney  of  the  book,  on  which  be  animadverted.  Her 
uses  great  freedom  and  plainness  of  speech  with  Baxter,  and* 
endeavour  to  show  that  his  hard  words  and  biting  censures  had 
exasperated  the  evil,  instead  of  curing  it. 

Baxter  lost  no  time  in  replying,  which  he  did  in  his  '  Defences 
of  the  Principles  of  Love,  which  are  necessary  to  the  unity, 
and  concord  of  Christians,  and  are  delivered  in  a  book  eaUed 
The  Cure  of  Church  Divisions*  By  Richard  Baxter,  one  ot. 
the  Mourners  for  a  Self^dividing  and  Self*afflicting  liand.' 
1671.  8vo. 

This  volume  is  divided  into  two  p^^ts.  After  a  long  preface,, 
comes  ^'The  general  part,  or  Introduction  to  the  Defence  oft 
the  Cure  of  Church  Divisions  :  being  a  narrative  of  those  late 
actions  which  have  occasioned  the  offence  of  men  on  both  ex*r 
tremes  j  with  the  true  reasons  of  them,  and  of  these  writings, 
which  some  count  unseasonable  $  with  the  true  stating  of  the 
case  of  that  separation,  which  the  opposed  treatise  roeddleth; 
with;  and  an  answer  to  several  great  objections/'  ThcR) 
comes  the  second  part,  or  his  ^  Answer  to  the  untrue  and  un-, 
just  exceptions  of  the  Antidote.' 

Bagshaw  had  taken  forty-one  exceptions  to  Baxter's  '  Cure;' 
who  accordingly  replies  to  them  seriatim.  He  addresses  Beg* 
shaw  as  his  dear  brother ;  but  makes  it  his  business  to  convict; 
him  '*  not  of  mUtakes,"  lest  the  reader  should  not  understand- 
^^  whether  it  be  mistakes  of  reason  ox  fact;"  nor  will  ^^  he  call 
them  lies,  because  it  is  a  provoking  word ;  therefore  ufUrtiti9. 
must  be  the  middle  term.''  He  endeavours  to  ahow  that,  in  wbfi 
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he  himself  had  written,  he  had  been  solely  inflaenoed  by  his  de- 
sire of  peace,  and  his  utter  aversion  to  all  needless  separadons; 
and  that  Bagshaw  had  done  injustice  both  to  his  principles  and 
his  dispositions,  as  well  as  to  his  writings*  Spealuag  of  his 
'Cure/  and  of  Bagshaw's  Answer  to  it,  he  says, 

**  When  my  ^  Cure  of  Church  Divisions '  came  out,  the  sober 
party  of  ministers  were  reconciled  to  it,  especially  the  ancienter 
eort,  and  those  that  had  seen  the  evils  of  separation ;  but  some 
of  the  London  ministers,  who  had  kept  up  public  assemblies, 
thought  it  should  have  been  less  sharp ;  and  some  thought, 
because  they  were  under  the  bishops'  severities,  that  it  was 
unseasonable :  for  the  truth  is,  most  men  judge  by  sense,  and 
take  that  to  be  good  or  bad  which  they  feel  to  do  them  good  or 
hurt  at  the  present.  And  because  the  people's  alienation  from 
the  prelates,  liturgy,  and  parish  churches,  did  seem  to  make 
against  the  prelates,  and  to  make  for  the  Nonconformists'  inte* 
lest,  they  thought  it  not  prudent  to  gratify  the  prelates  so  far 
as  to  gainsay  it.  So  they  considered  not  from  whence  divid* 
ing  principles  come,  to  what  they  tend,  what  a  disgrace  they  are 
to  our  cause ;  how  one  of  our  own  errors  will  hurt  and  disparage 
us  more  than  all  the  cruelty  of  our  adversaries,  or  that  sinfiil 
means  is  seldom  blessed  to  do  good. 

*^  When  the  book  came  out,  the  separating  party,  who  hsd 
received  before  an  odious  character  of  it,  did,  part  of  them,  read 
and  interpret  it  by  the  spectacles  and  commentary  of  their  pas- 
sions and  fore-conceits :  and  the  most  of  them  would  not  read 
it  at  all ;  but  took  all  that  they  heard  for  granted.  The  hottest 
that  was  against  it,  was,  Mr.  Edward  Bagshaw,  a  young  man  who 
had  written  formerly  against  monarchy,  and  afterwards  written 
for  me  against  Bishop  Morley ;  and  being  of  a  resolute  Roman 
spirit,  was  sent  first  to  the  Tower,  and  then  laid  in  a  horrid 
dungeon.  He  wrote  against  me  a  pamphlet  so  full  of  untruths 
and  spleen,  and  so  little  pertinent  to  the  cause,  that  I  never 
met  with  a  man  who  called  for  an  answer  to  it;  but  yet  the  ill 
principles  of  it  made  me  think  that  it  needed  an  answer,  which 
I  wrote.  But  I  found  that  party  grown  so  tender,  expecting 
little  but  to  be  applauded  for  their  godliness,  and  to  be  flattered, 
while  they  expected  that  others  should  be  most  sharply  dealt 
with;  and,  indeed,  to  be  so  utterly  impatient  of  that  language  in 
a  confutation  which  had  any  suitableness  to  the  desert  of  their 
writings,  that  I  purposed  to  give  over  all  controversial  writings 
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with  them,  or  any  other,  without  great  necessity  \  and  the  rather,  ^ 
because  my  own  style  is  apt  to  be  guilty  of  too  much  freedom 
and  sharpness  in  disputings."  ^ 

In  answer  to  Baxter's  ^  De£enee  of  the  Principles  of  Love,' 
Bagshaw  published  ^A  Defence  of  the  Antidote.'  167 1  •  4 to. 
This  pamphlet  I  have  not  been  able  to  procure ;  but  the  object 
of  it  seems  to  have  been  to  retaliate  on  Baxter,  to  expose  some 
of  his  inconsistencies,  and  to  show  that  he  who  would  prevent  sin 
in  others,  must  beware  of  casting  stumbling-blocks  before  them. 
This  produced  from  Baxter  '  A  second  Admonition  to  Mr. 
Bagshaw,  written  to  call  him  to  repentance  for  many  false  doc^ 
trines,  crimes,  and  especially  fourscore  palpable  untruths  in  mat* 
ters  of  fact,  published  by  him  in  two  small  libels/  1671.  4to* 
The  controversy  was  Yiow  become  warm  and  personal.  Baxter 
says,  ^^  Mr.  Bagshaw  wrote  a  second  book  against  my  Defence^ 
foU  of  untruths,  which  the  furious  temerarious  man  did  utter, 
out  of  the  rashness  of  his  mind,  which  made  him  so  little  heed 
what  he  had  read,  and  answered,  as  that  one  would  scarce  think 
he  had  ever  read  my  book.  I  replied  to  him  in  an  Admonition, 
telling  him  of  his  mistakes."  ^ 

Bagshaw  met  the  second  admonition  by  ^  A  Review ;  or  all  Mr. 
Baxter's  Calumnies  confuted ;'  to  which  Baxter  finally  rejoined 
in  '  The  Church  told  of  Mr.  Edward  Bagshaw's  Scandal,  and 
warned  of  the  dangerous  snares  of  Satan  now  laid  for  them 
in  his  love-killing  principles/  1672.  Unfortunately,  both  the 
church  and  the  world  had  been  told  too  much  of  this  control 
versy  already.  Hard  names  and  harsh  censures  are  freely  used 
by  both  parties,  in  a  way  which  reflects  no  credit  on  either  of 
them.  In  referring  to  his  last  publication  on  this  controversy, 
Baxter  mentions  the  death  of  his  opponent,  and  expresses  the 
pain  which  he  then  felt.  '^  Mr.  Bagshaw,  in  his  rash  and  ignorant 
zeal,  thinking  it  a  sin  to  hear  a  Conformist,  and  that  the  way  to 
deal  with  the  persecutors,  was,  to  draw  all  the  people  as  far  from 
them  as  he  could,  and  not  to  hold  any  communion  with  any 
that  did  conform,  having  printed  his  third  reviling  libel  against 
me,  called  for  my  third  reply.  But  being  printed  without 
license,  L'Estrange,  the  searcher,  surprised  part  of  it  in  the  press,  > 
there  being  lately  greater  penalties  laid  on  them  that  print  with-^ 
out  license  than  ever  before.  And  about  the  day  that  it  came 
out,  Mr.  Bagshaw  died,  a  prisoner,  though  not  in  prison,  which 
made  it  grievous  to  me  to  think  that  I  must  seem  to  write 

k  Ufe,  part  Ui.  pp.  72,  73.  ^  Ibid.  p.  85. 
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agdntl  the  dtad*  While  we  wiwgle  here  in  the  derk,  we 
ere  dyiog  and  pesaipg  to  the  world  that  will  decide  all  our 
controversies*  And  the  safest  passage  thither  is  by  peace*, 
able  holiness.'' « 

I  cannot  take  leave  of  Bagshaw,  notwithstanding  this  nn«* 
lovely  debate  with  Baxter,  without  giving  from  Baxter  himself 
a  little  niore  of  his  history.    ^  After  his  ejection  by  the  Act  of 
Uniformity,  he  went  over  into  Ireland  with  the  Sari  of  Anglesey, 
whose  household  chaplain  he  was,  and  having  preaehed  thers 
sometime,  and  returning  back,  was  apprehended  and  sent  pri- 
soner to  the  Tower;  where  he  continued  long,  till  his  means  were 
all  spent ;  and  how  he  afterwards  procured  breskd^  I  know  not. 
When  he  had  been  prisoner  about  a  year,  it  seems  he  became 
acquainted  with  Mr,  Davis,  u4io  was  also  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower. 
This  Mr,  Davis  having  been  very  serviceable  in  the  restoration 
of  the  king,  and  having  laid  out  much  of  his  estate  for  hb  ser- 
vice, thought  he  migh^  be  the  bolder  with  his  tongue  and  pen  i 
and  being  of  a  spirit  which  some  call  undaunted,  but  otiwrs 
furious  or  indiscreet  at  best,  did  give  an  unmannerly  liberty  to 
his  tongue,  to  accuse  the  court  of  such  crimes,  with  such  aggra* 
vations,  as  being  a  subject  1  think  it  not  meet  to  name.    At 
last,  he  talked  so  freely  in  the  Tower  alto,  that  he  was  shipped 
away  prisoner  to  Tangier  in  Africa.    Mr.  Bagshaw,  being  sur« 
prised  by  L'Estrauge,  and  his  chamber  searched,  there  was 
found  with  him  a  paper,  called  Mr.  Davis's  case.    Whereupon 
he  was  brought  out  to  speak  to  the  king,  who  examined  him  of 
whom  he  had  that  paper ;  but  he  refused  to  confess,  and  spake 
so  boldly  to  the  king,  as  much  offended  him :  whereupon  he  wss 
sent  back  to  the  Tower,  and  laid  in  a  deep,  dark,  dreadful  dun* 
geon.    When  he  had  lain  there  three  or  four  days  and  iugbts» 
without  candle,  fire,  bed,  or  straw,  he  fell  into  a  terrible  (it, 
which  the  physicians  thought  did  save  his  life ;  for  the  pain  was 
so  vehement,  that  it  kept  him  in  a  sweat,  which  cast  out  the 
infection  of  the  damp.    At  last,  by  the  solicitation  ^  his  bro-> 
ther,  who  was  a  Conformist,  and  dearly  loved  him,  he  was  taken 
up,  and  after  that  was  sent  away  to  Southsea  Castio,  an  un« 
wholesome  place  in  the  sea  by  Portsmouth;  where,  if  he  be  alive» 
he  remaineth  close  prisoner  to  this  day,  with  Vavasour  Powel,  a 
preacher  in  North  Wales,  and  others ;  speeding  worse  than  Mr« 
Crofton,  who  wa^s  at  last  released.^'  ° 
The  sufferings  of  Bagshaw  did  not  terminate  here.    He 

«  JUIc,  part  Ui.  p.  39.  •  JUfe,  p^  U,  pp,  378,  379. 
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WR8  rdbased  from  thi«  imprisonment,  which  appears  to  have 
been  very  long ;  but  after  returning  to  London,  according  to 
Wood,  '^  he  fell  to  his  old  trade  of  conventicling  and  raising 
sedition,  for  which,  being  ever  and  anon  troubled,  he  had  at 
length  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy  tendered  to  him ; 
but  he,  boiling  at  them  at  first,  and  afterwards  denying  to  take 
them,  was  committed  prisoner  to  Newgate,  where  he  continued 
twenty-two  weeks  before  his  death." ^  This  event  took  place 
on  the  2Sth  of  December,  167 1 .  He  was  buried  in  Bunhill-fields ; 
and»  as  a  proof  of  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held,  his 
funeral  was  attended  by  nearly  a  thousand  Protestant. dissent* 
ers.  The  inscription  on  his  monument,  written  by  Dr.  Owen^ 
expresses  the  high  opinion  which  he  entertained  of  his  faith, 
courage,  and  patience ;  and  the  unmerited  sufferings  which  he 
had  endured  from  Hhe  rqproaches  of  pretended  friends^*  as  well 
as  the  persecutions  of  professed  adversaries.^  [  have  thought  it 
right  to  be  thus  particular  respecting  a  man  who  possessed  no 
ordinary  merit  as  a  scholar,  who  was-a  great  sufferer  for  con- 
science' sake,  and  who  ought  to  be  known  in  a  more  advan- 
tageous character  than  as  the  controversial  opponent  of  Richard 
Baxter.^ 

*  AtbcQ,  Oxon.  vol.  ii.  p.  944.  p  Nodcod.  Mem.  yol.  iit.  p.  113. 

t  In  that  sinipilar  book,  Walter  Pope's  *  Life  of  Bishop  Ward/  there  art 
■omc  curious  aoecdotes  of  Bapshaw.  When  Pope  was  proctor  of  the  Uoi- 
▼trsity  of  Oxford,  <*  The  ^odly  party,"  as  he  calh  them,  '*  resolved  to  abolish 
the  statute,  enjoiniDg  the  wearing;  of  caps  and  hoods,  crying  out  against  tbeni 
M  relics  of  Popery,  and  rags  of  the  scarlet  whore.  To  effect  this  tbeir  design, 
they  seut  an  envoy  to  roe,  to  engage  me  to  comply  with  them,  well  knowing, 
that  without  my  concurrence,  their  design  would  prove  abortive.  The  person 
whom  tbey  employed,  was  a  school-fellow  and  intimate  friend  of  mine,  who, 
although  the  sou  of  a  royalist,  upon  some  disappointment,  especially  a  great 
one  that  happened  to  him  at  Westminster,  by  the  means  of  Mr.  Busby,  of  which 
perhaps  more  hereafter.  I  say,  upon  this  and  other  misfortunes,  he  became 
a  Presbyterian  and  Commonwealth's  man  ;  if  this  addition  be  not  superfluous, 
he  was  a  man  of  learning,  and  knew  it,  and  very  hot  and  zealous  in  his  way. 
He,  1  say,  came  to  my  chamber,  and  told  me  his  message.  *  Well,'  said  I 
to  him,  '  nrhat  have  you  to  say  against  caps  and  hoods  ?'  He  made  a  long 
discourse,  which  I  heard  with  patience  ;  and  when  I  perceived  he  was  silent, 
<  Ned,'  said  I  to  him, '  prithee  go  back  to  thy  chamber,  and  put  in  writing 
nil  that  thou  hast  said,  and  bring  it  to  me.'  '  And  what  will  you  do  with  it 
then.?'  said  he,  '  I  will,'  I  replied,  '  blot  out  the  words,  caps  and  hoods,  and 
in  their  places  insert  gowns  ;  will  not  your  arguments  be  every  whit  as  strong 
against  them  as  against  formalities  ?*  '  1  confess  they  will,'  he  answered, 
*  but  we  are  not  come  thither  yet.'  1  replied,  *•  I'd  make  it  my  endeavour 
to  keep  you  where  you  are,  and  so  we  parted.' 

Pope  gives  a  humorous  account  of  the  quarrel  between, Busby  and  Bag- 
ihaw,  which  seems  to  have  been  as  hot  as  that  with  Baxter.  After  the  rupture, 
he  laysj  "  He  turns  with  a  vengeance,  %oti  over  to  the  Gentilesi  and  that  he 
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From  this  unpleasant  personal  controTersy  with  Bagshaw^^ire 
proce^  to  notice  Baxter's  next  publication,  *  The  Trite  and 
Only  Way  of  Concord  of  all  Christian  Churches ;  the  Desira- 
bleness of  it,  and  the  Detection  of  false,  dividing  Terms.* 
1680.  8vo.  To  this  volume  is  prefixed  a  prefatory  letter  to 
Dr.  Morley,  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  Dr.  Gunning,  bishop 
of  Ely,  the  only  Episcopal  survivors  with  whom  he  had  main- 
tained the  chief  debates  at  the  Savoy  conference.  The  object 
of  this  preface,  and,  indeed,  of  the  work,  which  was  called 
forth  by  his  controversy  with  Dodwell,  is  to  state  and  defend 
the  moderate  proposals  for  peace  and  union  which  were  then 
made.  The  volume  is  divided  into  three  parts.  In  the  first,  he 
assigns  reasons  for  the  desirableness  and  necessity  of  unity ;  in 
the  second,  he  discusses  the  terms  of  concord;  and,  in  the 
third,  he  treats  of  schism. 

There  are  many  very  excellent  things,  in  the  form  both  of 
principle  and  advice,  scattered  over  this  treatise;  but  there  is 

mipbt  be  reveof^ed  upon  Mr.  Busby,  sacrifices  to  Molocb*  worships  and  adores 
the  worst  of  men,  even  the  judges  of  Kid*;  Charles  the  First.  But  Mr.  Busbj, 
y/rho  plott«cbed  with  the  same  heifers,  had  too  much  compliance,  cunning,  and 
money,  to  be  hurt  by  him.  Upon  this,  he  returns  to  his  student's  place  at 
Christ-church,  makes  me  a  visit,  and  rails  so  bitterly  against  Mr.  Busby, 
thatxven  t  was  forced  to  take  his  part.  He  remained  at  Oxford,  propa^tiof^ 
his  commonwealth  principlei ;  and  when  he  was  censor,  which  office  in  other 
colleges  is  called  the.  dean,  whose  busiuess  it  is  to  moderate  at  disputations, 
and  give  the  scholars  questions,  he  gave  some  in  politics,  and  ordered  the 
respondents  to  maintain  them  against  monarchy  and  episcopacy.  There  he 
continued  till  the  king  was  restored ;  then  some  considerable  friends  of  his, 
whom  I  knew,  advised  him  to  go  into  the  country,  and  there  to  live  peaceably 
and  conformably  for  the  space  of  one  year,  at  the  end  of  which,  they  assured 
him  they  would  procure  liim  some  considerable  preferment  in  the  church. 
Accordingly,  he  went  and  tried,  but  not  being  able  to  hold  out  so  long,  in  a 
short  time  he  repaired  to  London ^seven  times  more  embittered  against  eccle- 
siastical and  kingly  government  than  when  he  went  into  the  country.  And 
now  he  sides  luoth  and  nail  with  the  fanatics,  and  makes  a  great  figure 
amongst  them,  exceeding  roost,  if  not  all  of  them,  in  natural  aud  ac4]uired 
parts.  King  Charles  sent  for  him,  designing  to  work  some  good  upon  htm, 
and  do  him  a  kindness  ;  but  he  found  him  so  obstinate  and  refractory,  that 
he  was  furced  to  leave  him  to  his  own  imaginations.  He  afterwards  married 
a  blind  woman,  who  fell  in  luve  with  him  for  his  preaching ;  after  which,  I 
met  him  in  Covent  Garden,  and  accosted  him  freely.  After  the  usual  compU* 
ments  passed,  '  Ned,*  said  I  to  him  jocularly,  '  1  hear  thou  hast  married  a 
blind  woman,  dost  thou  intend  to  beg  with  her  ?*  Upon  this  I  perceived  hit 
countenance  change,  aud  he  returned  me  this  answer:  *  What's  that  to  you  ; 
may  I  uot  marry  whom  1  please  ?'  '  Nay,'  said  I,  *  if  you  are  pleased,  I 
have  no  reason  to  be  offended,'  and  so  we  parted,  and  I  never  saw  him  after) 
but  I  understood  since,  that  he  died  a  prisoner  in  a  hoose  near  Newgate, 
whither  he  was  committed  for  his  violent  opposition  to  the  government."*^ 
ZAfi  of  Selh  Ward,  pp.  StJ— 40. 
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a  vast  deal  of  extraneous  matter,  which  so  clouds  and  oppresses 
the  argumenti  that  much  of  its  strength  is  destroyed.     He 
defines  schism  to   be  *^  an  unlawful  separation  from   one  or 
many  churches;  or  making  parties  and  divisions  in  them.^^     He 
represents  it  as  ^*  usually  caused  by  unskilful,  proud,  church 
tyrants  and  dogmatists  |  or  by  erroneous,  proud,  self-conceited 
persons/'    The  necessary  means  of  unity  and  church  concord 
he  represents  as  these :  ^*  That  every  catechised,  understanding 
person,  professing  repentance,  belief,  and  consent  to  the  bap« 
tismal  covenant,  and  the  children  of  such  dedicated  by  them  to 
Christ,  be  baptized.     And  the  baptized,  accounted  Christians, 
have  right  to   Christian  communion  till  their  profession  be 
validly  disproved  by  an  inconsistent  profession  or  conversation ; 
that  is,  by  some  doctrine  against  the  essence  of  Christianity,  or 
some  scandalous,  wilful  sin,  with  impenitence,  after  sufficient 
admonition.    That  no  man  be  excommunicated  that  is  not 
proved  thus  far  to  excommunicate  himself:  and  that  the'  cate* 
chised  or  examined  person  be  put  upon  no  other  profession  of 
belief,  consent,  and  practice,  as  interpreting  the  sacramental 
covenant,  but  of  the  articles  of  the  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
and  Decalogue  understood ;  and  the  general  belief  of,  consent 
to,  and  practice  of,  all  that  he  discerneth  to  be  the  Word  of 
God/*^    He  recommends  that  "  the  magistrate  have  the  only  \ 
public  judgment  whom  he  shall  countenance  and  maintain,  or  ! 
tolerate,  and  whom  he  shall  punish,  or  not  tolerate  or  maintain ; 
and  that  he  never  be  the  executioner  of  the  clergy's  sentence, 
without  or  against  his  own  conscience  and  judgment.'^*    In 
connexion  with  this,  he  recommends  *'  the  Christian  magistrate 
to  make  three  sorts  of  laws ;  one  for  the  approved  and  main- 
tained cl^urches  and  pastors ;  another  for  the  tolerated ;  and  a 
third  for  the  intolerable."*    On  the-flubject  of  subscription,  his 
recommendation  is  as  follows :  ^*  That  the  approved  and  main- 
tained ministers  be  put  to  subscribe  their  belief  of,  consent  to, 
and  resolved  practice  or  obedience  of,  all  tlie  sacred  canonical 
Scriptures,  so  far  as  by  diligent  study  they  are  able  to  titlder- 
stand  them ;  and,  more  particularly,  of  the  Christian  religion 
summarily  contained  in  the  sacramental  covenant,  and  in  the 
ancient  creeds  received  by  the   universal  church,  the  Lord's 
Prayer  and  the  Decalogue,  as  it  is  the  law  of  Christ,  and  ex- 
pounded by  him  in  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  and  that  they  will  be 
faithful  to  the  king  and  kingdom,  and,  as  ministers,  will  faith- 

'  Ba&ter't  <  Concord,'  pp.  139,  140.  •  Part  iiL  p.  140.  « Jbid. 
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fully  guide  the  flocks  in  holy  doctrine,  worship,  discipline,  and 
example  of  life,  labouring  to  promote  truth,  holiness,  lovfi 
peace,  and  justice,  for  the  salvation  of  men's  souls,  the  edifica- 
tion of  the  church,  and  the  glorifying  and  pleasing  of  God  ow 
Creator,  Redeemer,  and  Sanctifier.  And  that  the  said  main- 
tained ministers  be  tried  by  the  regulating  laMfs  which  deter* 
mine  only  such  circumstance  as  m  genere  are  necessary  to  be 
agreed  on  for  uniformity  and  common  harmony :  as  of  time, 
place,  parish  bounds,  what  translation  o(  Scripture  to  use,  what 
version  of  Psalms,  what  decent  habit,  &c.,  not  put  to  profess 
approbation  of  all  these;  but  required  to  use  them,  and  tmt* 
sured  if  they  do  not/*  * 

Such  is  the  substance  of  Baxter's  views  on  the  principal 
points.  Considering  what  his  sentiments  were  respecting 
church  and  state,  they  must  be  regarded  as,  on  the  whole, 
enlightened  and  liberal.  His  ideas  of  subscription  and  con« 
formity  were  by  no  means  rigid ;  and  had  only  such  a  degree 
of  liberty  been  allowed  by  the  church  of  En^and,  a  substantial 
uniformity  would  have  been  secured,  and  the  best  part  of  her 
clergy  prevented  from  separating  from  her  communion*  Such 
a  degree  of  laxity  some  would  consider  very  dangeroua  to  the 
church ;  but  they  should  remember  that  the  uniformity  required 
and  enforced  has  only  produced  outward  or  nominal  agreement, 
leaving  the  parties  still  widely  diflferent  from  each  other,  and  in 
regard  to  the  principles  subscribed,  as  wide  as  the  utmost  h* 
titttde  of  freedom  could  have  produced* 

The  next  work  of  Baxter's  is  connected  vrith  along  controversy 
on  the  subject  of  this  chapter,  in  which  Dr.  Owen  and  some  of 
his  brethren  were  implicated.  It  appeared  in  several  separate 
pamphlets,  published  under  various  tides,  and  at  last  with  the 
following  general  title :  '  Catholic  Communion  defended  against 
both  extremes;  and  unnecessary  Division  confuted  by  Reasons 
against  both  the  active  and  passive  ways  of  Separation.' 4  to.  1684« 
This  work  is  divided  into  five  parts,  consisting  of  '  The  dan- 
gerous Schismatic  clearly  detected  and  fully  confuted  ;'  in  which 
Dr.  Owen  and  Independency  are  tlie  chief  objects  of  animad- 
version.  The  second  part  is  '  Against  schism,  and  a  bode  re* 
ported  to  be  Mr.  Raphson's,'  in  which  the  lawfulness  of  holding 
communion  with  the  parish  churches,  is  advocated  by  Baxter. 
The  third  is  a  *  Survey  of  the  unreasonable  defence  of  Dr.  Stil- 

«  Buttr't  <  Coocord,'  w  ^^^  1^ 
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lingfleet  for  separation,  pretending  to  oppose  it ;'  in  which  Bax* 
ter  defends  himself  and  Mr.  Humphreys  against  the  charge  of 
inconsistency!  preferred  by  Dr.  Sherlock  and  his  party.  They 
maintained  that  according  to  Baxter's  principles,  *'  if  it  be  lawful 
to  hear  and  communicate  mt\\  the  church  once,  it  is  lawful  to 
do  it  constantly ;  and  that  if  it  be  lawful  to  communicate  with 
the  church  of  England,  it  is  unlawful  to  communicate  with  the 
Nonconformists/'  The  fourth  and  fifth  parts  include  his  '  Ca- 
tholic Communion  defended  and  doubly  defended,*  as  they  had 
before  been  published,  or  '  Reasons  of  the  Author's  censured 
Communion  with  the  Parish  Churches ;  and  Reasons  why  Dr. 
John  Owen's  Twelve  Arguments  change  not  Richard  Baxter's 
judgment/  Another  part  of  the  same  discussion  he  also  pub** 
lished  in  1684:  'Catholic  Communion  once  more  defended; 
or  whether  Parish  Churches  be  true  Christian  Churches." 

His  own  account  of  this  controversy  is  as  follows  :  '^  Seeing 
so  many  in  prison  for  this  error,  to  the  dishonour  of  God,  and 
8o  many  more  likely  to  be  ruined  by  it,  and  the  separating  party, 
by  the  temptation  of  suffering,  had  so  far  prevailed  willi  the 
most  strict  and  zealous  Christians,  that  a  great  number  were  of 
their  mind;  and  the  nonconformable  ministers,  whose  judgment 
was  against  this  separation,  durst  not  publish  their  di^ike  of  it, 
partly  because  of  sharp  and  bitter  censures  of  the  Separatists, 
and  partly  for  fear  of  losing  all  opportunity  of  teaching  them  ) 
and  some  that  had  no  hope  of  any  other  friends  or  maintenance, 
or  auditors,  thought  they  might  be  silent.  On  all  these  accounts^ 
I  that  had  no  gathered  church,  nor  lived  on  the  contribution  of 
imy  such,  and  was  going  out  of  the  world  in  pun  and  languor, 
did  think  that  I  was  fittest  to  bear  men's  censures,  and  to  take 
that  reproach  on  myself,  which  my  brethren  were  less  fit  to  bear, 
who  might  live  for  further  service.  So  at  the  importunity  of 
the  bookseller,  I  consented  to  publish  the  reasons  of  my  com- 
municating in  the  parish  churches,  and  against  separation. 
Which,  when  it  was  coming  out,  a  manuscript  of  Dr.  Owen's,* 
who  was  lately  dead,  containing  twelve  arguments  against  such 
joining  with  the  liturgy  and  public  churches,  was  sent  me,  as 
that  which  had  satisfied  multitudes :  I  thought,  that  if  this  were 

unanswered,  my  labour  would  be  much  lost,  because  that  party 

■ 

*  Tbe  title  of  Owen's  tract,  here  referred  to^  is  '  An  Answer  to  Two  Ques- 
tions, with  Twelve  Arguments  af^inst  any  Conformity  to  Worship,  not  of  Di- 
vine Institution.'  It  sppsait  to  have  been  written  by  Owen  for  tb«  ussof 
soms  friend,  and  by  him  to  have  bseo  priatsd* 
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would  Stilt  8ay,  Dr.  Owen's  twelve  arguments  confuted  all: 
whereupon,  I  hastily  answered  them,  but  found  after,  that  it  had 
been  more  prudent  to  have  omitted  his  name.  For,  on  that 
account,  a  swarm  of  revilers  in  the  city  poured  out  their  k^nest 
censures,  and  three  or  four  wrote  against  me,  whom  I  answered. 
I  will  not  name  the  men  that  are  known,  and  two  of  them  are 
yet  unknown ;  but  they  went  on  several  principles,  some  charged 
all  communion  with  the  liturgy,  with  idolatry,  anti-Christianity, 
perjury,  and  backsliding.  One  concealed  his  judgment,  and 
quarrelled  at  my  words.  Another  turned  my  treatise  of  Episco- 
pacy against  me,  and  said  it  fully  proved  the  duty  of  separation. 
I  was  glad  that  I  was  hereby  called  to  explain  that  treatise, 
lest  it  should  do  hurt  to  mistakers  when  I  am  dead;  and 
that  as  in  it  I  had  said  much  against  one  extreme,  I  might  leave 
my  testimony  against  the  other.  I  called  all  these  writings  to- 
gether, '  A  Defence  of  Catholic  Communion.'  And  that  I  might 
be  impartial,  I  adjoined  two  pieces  against  Dr.  Sherlock,  who  ran 
quite  into  the  contrary  extremes,  unchurching  all  Christians  as 
schismatics.  I  confess  I  wrote  so  sharply  against  him,  as  must 
needs  be  liable  to  blame,  with  those  that  know  not  the  man,  and 
his  former  and  latter  virulent  and  ignorant  writings.*' ' 

This  is  the  most  entangled  of  all  the  controversies  in  which 
Baxter  engaged;  as  the  titles  of  the  same  pamphlets  vary  in  a 
way  that  makes  it  difficult  to  represent  them  correctly.  To 
follow  out  the  discussion,  or  to  give  a  succinct  account  of  ic^ 
would  be  useless  and  impracticable.  The  fact  is  simply  this : 
Baxter  was  completely  entangled  between  the  church  and 
the  Independents,  and  the  consistency  of  his  principles  and 
conduct  was  attacked  by  both  parties.  This  he  had  himself 
provoked  by  various  of  his  publications.  He  had,  therefore,  to 
defend  his  defences  of  the  church,  and  his  own  separation  from 
it;  and  to  vindicate  his  defences  of  nonconformity,  with  the  fact 
of  his  personal  and  stated  conformity.  His  arguments  often 
proved  too  much,  if  they  proved  any  thing,  and  hence  he 
became  involved  in  difficulties  from  which,  with  all  his  acuteness 
and  subtlety,  it  was  impossible  to  extricate  himself.  It  was 
thus,  to  adopt  his  own  expressive  language, "  he  made  a  wedge^of 
his  bare  hand,  by  putting  it  into  the  cleft,  and  both  sides  closing 
upon  It  to  his  pain."  "  I  have  turned  both  parlies,"  he  says, 
**  which  I  endeavoured  to  part  in  the  fray,  against  mpelf.  When 
each  side  had  but  one  adversary,  I  had  two."^ 

f  Life,  part  lit.  pp.  VJ9,  \$9»  *  Cure  of  Ckorch  Div.  p.  141, 
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While  this  unprofitable  controversy  went  on,  Dr.  Owen,  who 
had  some  share  in  it,  or  rather  had  been  dragged  into  it,  took 
his  departure  for  a  better  world,  where  all  is  love  and  unity. 
In  an  appendix  to  his  *  Reasons  why  Owen's  Twelve  Arguments ' 
do  not  satisfy  him,  Baxter  speaks  of  his  character  and  talents  in 
the  most  honourable  terms,  and  supposes  that  if  Owen  had  been 
permitted  to  address  the  disputers  from  his  heavenly  rest,  it 
would  be  to  this  purpose  : — 

^'  Though  all  believers  must  be  holy,  and  avoid  all  known 
wilful  sin^  they  must  not  avoid  one  another,  or  their  communion 
in  good,  because  of  adherent  faults  and  imperfections;  for  Christ, 
who  is  most  holy,  receiveth  persons  and  worship  that  are  faulty, 
else  none  of  us  should  be  received.  There  is  greatest  goodness 
where  there  is  greatest  love  and  unity  of  spirit,  maintained  in 
the  bond  of  peace.  O  call  not  to  God  to  deny  you  mercy,  by 
being  unmerciful ;  nor  to  cast  you  all  out  by  casting  off  one 
another.  O  separate  not  from  all  Christ's  church  on  earth,  lest 
you  separate  from  him,  or  displease  him.  God  hath  bid  you 
pray,  but  not  told  you  whether  it  shall  be  oft  in  the  same  words, 
or  in  other ;  with  a  book  or  without  a  book.  Make  not  super- 
stitiously  a  religion  by  pretending  that  God  hath  determined 
such  circumstances.  O  do  not  preach  and  write  down  love  and 
communion  of  saints,'  on  pretence  that  your  little  modes  and 
ways  only  are  good,  and  theirs  idolatrous  or  intolerable ;  and  do 
not  slander  and  excommunicate  all,  or  almost  all,  Christ's  body, 
and  then  wrong  God  by  fathering  this  upon  him.  You  pray, 
^Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  done  in  heaven;'  why, 
here  is  no  strife,  division,  disunion,  animosity,  sects,  or  factions, 
nor  separating  from,  or  excommunicating,  one  another.  Learn 
of  Christ,  and  separate  from  none  further  than  they  separate 
from  him,  and  receive  all  that  he  receiveth.  While  you  blame 
canonical  dividers  and  unjust  excommunicators,  do  not  you 
renounce!  communion  with  tenfold  more  than  they.  I  was,  in 
this,  of  too  narrow,  mistaken  principles ;  and,  in  the  time  of 
temptation  I  did  not  foresee  to  what  church  confusion  and 
desolation,  hatred  and  ruin,  the  dividing  practices  of  some 
did  tend ;  but  the  glorious  unity,  in  heavenly  perfection  of  love 
to  God  and  one  another,  bids  me  beseech  you  to  avoid  all  that 
is  against  it,  and  to  make  use  of  no  mistakes  of  mine  to  cherish 
any  such  offences,  or  to  oppose  the  motions  of  love,  unity,  and 
peace." 

VOL.  I.  R  R 
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Owen's  *  Twelve  Arguments/  which  Baxter  took  up  so  warmly, 
even  after  his  death,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  intended  for 
the  press  by  him.  They  were  handed  about  in  manuscript,  and 
printed  by  some  one  when  Owen  was  no  longer  capable  of  ex- 
plaining or  defending  himself.  The  defence  of  the  doctor  was 
taken  up  very  warmly  by  some  of  his  friends.  One  writer,  in 
the  character  of  a  vindicator,  brought  out  two  pamphlets :  the 
former  entitled  '  A  Vindication  of  the  late  Dr.  Owen/  to  which 
Baxter  replies  in  his  '  Catholic  Communion  Doubly  Defended.' 
To  this  the  writer  rejoined  in  his  *  Vindiciae  Revindicat«; 
being  an  answer  to  Mr.  Baxter's  Book  ;  and  Mr.  Baxter's  no* 
tions  of  the  Saint's  Repentance  and  Displeasure  in  Heaven 
considered.'  1684.  4to.  The  titles  of  several  other  of  the 
pamphlets  written  in  defence  of  Owen,  I  have  given  in  the  note 
below.* 

About  this  same  time,  and  evidently  to  aid  him  in  the  same 
cause,  Baxter  published,  ^  The  Judgment  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale: 
of  the  Nature  of  true  Religion,  the  Causes  of  its  Corruption, 
and  the  Church's  Calamity,  by  Men's  Additions  and  Violence, 
with  the  Desired  Cure.'  1684.  4to.  The  manuscript  of  tlie 
three  discourses  contained  in  this  publication,  had  been  given  by 
Judge  Hale  to  Baxter,  who,  after  entertaining  some  doubts  as 
to  the  propriety  of  publishing  them,  was  at  last,  by  the  advice  of 
his  friends,  induced  to  bring  them  out.  They  are  not  long,  and 
hence  do  not  enter  very  deeply  into  the  important  subjects  of 
which  they  treat;  but  they  afford  a  fine  illustration  of  the  wis- 
dom and  moderation  of  their  author,  and  show  that,  were  all 
religious  men  like  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  there  would  be  no  oppres- 

*  '  A  Theolofical  Dialo^e,  containiDip  the  Defence  and  Juttification  of  Dr. 
J.Owen  from  Foity-two  Errors,  charj^ed  upon  bxm  by  Mr.  Richard  Baxter,  in. 
a  certain  MS.  about  Communion  in  Litur(pcal  Worship.'  1684.  4to.— '  The 
Second  Part  of  the  Theological  Dialogue ;  being  a  Reply  to  Mr.  Richard 
Baiter/  1684.  4to.  Both  the  above  are  ascribed  to  John  Paldo.— ^  Bellar- 
minus  Junior  Enervatus ;  or,  the  Insufficiency  of  Mr.  Richard  Baxter's  A«- 
swer  to  Dr.  Owen's  Twelve  Arguments  about  Divine  Worship  detected,'  &c« 
1684.  4to.  This  is  inscribed  to  Mr.  Stephen  Lobb.— <  The  Winding>Sheet  for 
Mr.  Baxter's  Dead,  &c. ;  with  Twelve  Queries  concerning  Separation,  wherein 
the  Reverend  and  Learned  Dr.  Owen  is  further  Vindicated.'  This  is  ascribed 
to  Mr.  Morgan  Lloyd,  of  Wrexham^ — *  Vindication  of  Dr.  Owen,  by  a  Friendly 
Scrutiny  into  the  manner  of  Mr.  Baxter's  Opposition  to  Twelve  Arguments 
concerning  Worship  by  the  Liturgy.'  1684.  4to.  '  Insufficiency  of  Mr.  Bai- 
ter's Answer  to  Dr.  Owen's  Twelve  Arguments/  &c    1684.  4to. 
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ston  ort  the  one  part,  or  utineteBsary  quarrels  on  the  other ;  so 
that  peace  and  love  would  prevail* 

Baxter's  '  sense  of  thii  subscribed  articles  of  the  church  of 
England/  has  already,  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  first  part  of 
this  work)  been  fully  brought  before  the  reader.  I  have  also 
adverted  to  the  union  or  agreement  formed  :between  the  Pres- 
bytferiahs  and  Independents  in  1691 ;  and  to  the  satisfaction 
which  it  appears  to  have  afforded  Baxter.  Thoitgh  then  in 
the  last  stage  of  his  mortal  career,  he  published,  with  reference 
to  it,  '  Church  Concord :  containing  a  dissuasive  from  unne- 
cessary divisions  and  separations ;  the  real  concord  of  the  mo- 
derate Independents  with  the  Presbyterians  instanced  in  ten 
seeming  differences  §  with  the  terms  necessary  for  concord 
among  all  true  churches  and  Christians/  1691. 4to. 

Among  the  last  of  Baxter's  Writings,  there  yet  remains  an- 
4>ther  treatise  which  belongs  to  the  subject  of  this  chapter. 
'  Of  National  Churches  ;  their  description,  institution,  use,  prc-^ 
servation,  danger,  maladies,  and  cilre/  169K  4 to.  In  this 
pamphlet  he  endeavours  to  prove  that  national  churches  are 
of  Christ's  institution;  but  when  he  comes  to  explain  him- 
aelf,  the  national  church  which  he  approves,  is  such  as  the 
•world  has  never  yet  seen,  nor  is  likely  soon  to  see,  unless  more 
extraordinary  changes  take  place  than  have  yet  occurred  in  the 
history  of  our  planet.  What  will  be  the  duty  of  Christians, 
when  kings  and  rulers,  with  their  subjects,  shall  in  general  be 
influenced  by  Christian  principles,  and  under  the  direction  of 
scriptural  laws,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  discuss  when  these 
things  shall  take  place. 

Baxter  continued  to  look  forward  to  some  such  mighty  and 
glorious  change ;  which  induces  me  to  place  here,  thoUgh  not 
in  the  order  in  Which  the  book  occurred,  his  '  Moral  Prognosti- 
cation :  First,  What  shall  befall  the  Churches  on  Earth,  till  their 
Concord,  by  the  Restitution  of  their  Primitive  Purity,  Simplicity, 
and  Charity.  Secondly,  How  that  Restitution  is  likely  to  be 
inade^  if  ever,  and  what  shall  befall  them  thenceforth  unto  the 
end,  in  that  golden  age  of  love.'  ^ 

This  tract  was  written  in  1661,  but  not  published  till  1680. 
Had  it  been  produced  immediately  before  his  death,  it  might 
hAve  been  regarded  as  insinuating  something  of  a  claim  to  pro- 

^  Works,  vol.  XV* 
aR2 
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phetic  foresight.  Baxter^  however,  professed  to  be  no  prophet; 
but  reasoning  on  certain  principles,  he  considered  himself  justi- 
fied in  anticipating  specific  results.  He  professes  great  confi- 
dence, that  God  would  in  due  time  raise  up  some  wise  and 
spiritual  king,  who  should  discern  the  best  method  of  promoting 
peace  and  union  among  all  parties,  and  who  should  be  eminently 
instrumental  in  advancing  the  interests  of  religion  among  men. 
It  is  not  for  us  to  say  what  will  be ;  but  judging  from  the  past 
course  of  the  divine  proceedings,  and  the  genius  of  Christianity, 
it  is  not  likely  that  the  kings  of  the  earth  are  ever  destined  to  be 
the  great  means  of  promoting  and  establishing  the  spiritual 
glory  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 

Having  concluded  the  historical  account  of  the  numerous 
writings  of  our  author,  on  the  subject  of  catholic  communion,  it 
may  now  be  necessary  to  state  in  a  few  words,  what  bis  senti- 
ments on  church  government  and  communion,  divested  of  all 
controversy,  really  were*  As  nearly  as  I  can  ascertain,  I  should 
judge  they  were  as  follows : 

He  held  the  necessity  of  maintaining  social  and  chufch  fellow- 
ship with  all,  who,  in  the  judgment  of  charity,  ought  to  be  re- 
garded as  real  Christians;  but  disapproved  of  holding  com- 
munion with  those  who  ought  not  to  be  so  considered.  He  ap- 
proved of  a  civil  establishment  of  Christianity,  and  of  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  ministers  by  national  funds ;  but  it  was  only  such 
an  establishment  as  should  leave  the  ministers  unfettered  and 
unembarrassed  in  their  work ;  and  which  should  neither  too 
severely  enforce  the  payment  of  tithes,  nor  much  restrain  any 
who  dissented  from  it.  He  was  opposed  to  tests  and  covenants 
of  human  framing,  unless  of  the  most  general  nature.  He  did 
not  object  to  a  moderate  kind  of  episcopacy,  which  amounted, 
in  fact,  rather  to  a  voluntary  submission  of  the  ministers 
of  a  district,  to  a  constant  but  limited  presidency,  on  the 
part  of  some  one  individual,  on  account  of  his  age  or  some 
superior  qualifications.  While  he  contended  for  ministerial 
authority,  he  recognised  the  rights  of  a  Christian  congrega- 
tion to  choose  its  own  pastor,  and  also  to  a  certain  share  in  the 
discipline  of  the  church.  He  did  not  object  to  a  liturgy,  but  to 
many  parts  of  that  used  in  the  church.  He  also  objected  to 
the  enforcement  of  it  on  nny,  and  to  strict  adherence  to  it  on 
all  occasions.  In  short,  he  considered  a  Christian  church  to  be 
an  association  of  spiritual  persons  for  their  own  good  and  the 
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good  of  others ;  whicli  ought  to  be  aided  and  countenanced  by 
the  civil  magistracy  professing  Christianity ;  but  which  should 
not  be  deprived  of  its  own  inherent  and  independent  right  to 
manage  its  own  affairs,  and  to  adapt  its  proceedings  to-  its  pecu- 
liar case  and  circumstances.  Various  other  things  were  either 
contended  for  or  objected  to  by  him  ;  but  these  positions  may 
be  considered  as  embracing  the  substance  of  the  sentiments  he 
advocated  in  his  numerous  writings  for  peace  and  love. 

It  is  not  my  business  to  point  out  the  defects  or  inconsis- 
tencies of  his  system  or  his  practice,  but  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  reader  to  what  it  really  was.  He  lived  during  a  period 
when  much  warmth  and  keenness  were  manifested  on  all  the 
points  which  we  have  brought  under  review.  He  had  to 
feel,  or  rather  to  fight  his  way  on  every  point.  There  were 
few  to  assist  him  in  the  peculiar  course  he  had  marked  out  for 
himself,  and,  therefore,  all  due  allowance  must  be  made  for  the 
mistakes  into  which  he  fell. 

With  all  his  faults  and  imperfections,  he  was  a  man  of  a  truly 
catholic  spirit,  who  laboured  hard  to  heal  the  wounds  that 
had  been  inflicted  on  the  church  by  various  means,  and  for 
which  there  seemed  to  be  no  cure. .  He  acted  as  a  pioneer, 
preparing  the  way  for  clearer  statements  than  his  own,  and  for 
a  more  correct  system  than  has  yet  been  generally  adopted. 
His  catholic  principle  of  fellowship  with  all  genuine  Christians, 
is  better  understood  than  it  was ;  though  even  yet,  alas !  but 
partially  adopted  as  a  principle,  and  still  more  imperfectly 
exemplified  in  practice.  It  implied  not  indifference  to  truth, 
but  devoted  attachment  to  it.  It  involves  union  without  com- 
promise, and  co-operation  without  sacrifice  of  consistency.  It 
recognises  the  exclusive  claims  of  divine  authority  in  religion, 
and  the  unquestionable  rights  of  conscience ;  securing  for  each 
individual  the  power  of  acting  according  to  his  own  convictions, 
while  it  requires  him  to  concede  no  less  to  others.  It  will  ulti- 
mately effect  what  acts  of  uniformity  have  hitherto  failed  to 
produce,  and  which  will  never  be  brought  about  either  by  com- 
pulsory measures  of  state,  or  stormy  controversies  in  the  church. 
A  greater  portion  of  the  spirit  of  Christ,  and  a  brighter  mani- 
festation of  his  holy  image,  will  do  more  to  unite  all  his  disciples, 
than  the  most  perfect  theory  of  church  government  that  has 
yet  been  recommended,  or  forced  on  the  world.  When  this 
blessed  period  of  love  and  union  shall  arrive,  the  services  of 
Baxter  as  the  indefatigable  advocate  of*  catholic  communion 
will  not  be  forgotten. 
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CHAPTER   VII. 


WORK8   ON   NONCONFORMITY. 

Introduetory  Obscrrationi  on  the  Hwlory  of  Nonconformity— *  The  Noncon- 
formifit  Papers'— Never  answered—'  Sacrile^ioui  De&ertion  of  the  Ministry  * 
— ><  The  Jud^meut  of  Noncoufuriuists  of  the  OIQce  of  Reason  in  Matters  of 
Religion '— '  Of  the  PiOerence  between  Grace  and  Morality '— ^  AboutThiup 
Indifferent  *— *  About  thin^  Sinful '— *  What  Mere  Nonc^nfonnity  is  uol  *— 
•Nonconformist's  Pl^afor  Prace'— Second  Part  of  Ditto— Defence  of  Ditto- 
Correspondence  vithTill4>ti>on — *  Answer  to  Dr.  Stillingfleet' — «  Second  De- 
fence of  the  Mere  Nonconformist '— *  Search  for  the  English  Schismatic*— 
*  Treatise  of  Episcopacy*— *  Third  Defence  of  the  Cause  of  Peace  *— « Apdo^ 
for  the  Nonconformists*  Ministry*— *  English  Nonconform!^ '—Conclusion. 

Thb  distinction  which  I  have  made  between  the  works  of  Bax- 
ter on  Catholic  Communion  and  Church  Government,  and  those 
on  the  Nonconforipist  controversy,  may  appear  to  gome  merely 
a  refinement,  and  that  the  publications  thus  distinguished^  belong 
all  to  one  class.  Attention  to  the  nature  of  many  of  these  works, 
however,  will  show  that  this  is  not  correct.  ITie  subjects,  it  is 
true,  do  frequently  shade  into  each  other ;  but  they  are  sub- 
stantially distinct.  Many  of  the  publications  on  church  go- 
vernment might  have  been  written,  though  the  question  of  non- 
conformity had  never  been  agitated ;  while  that  question,  pn 
the  other  hand,  involved  many  points,  which  are  altogether 
independent  of  particular  views  of  church  polity.  The  distinc- 
tion will,  at  all  events,  be  convenient,  as  it  enables  us  to  separate 
the  voluminous  writings  of  our  author  on  subjects  very  closely 
connected,  but  which,  if  treated  under  one  head,  would  have 
been  tiresome  both  to  the  writer  and  to  the  reader. 

Nonconformity  is  a  relative  term.  It  supposes  some  pre- 
viously existing  system  of  observances,  established  either  by 
political  authority,  or  general  consent ;  and  denotes  a  practical 
secession  on  grounds  conceived  by  the  parties  to  require  and 
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jil9tify  it.  J^ike  the  term  Protestantism,  it  is  general  and  com- 
prehensive. It  applies  to  various  grounds  of  secession  from  the 
national  religion^  and  includes  different  systems  of  ecclesiastical 
polity.  No  wise  man  would  choose  to  differ  from  those  around 
him,  in  reference  to  matters  either  civil  or  religious,  unless  in 
his  own  estimation  he  had  good  reasons  for  that  difference  | 
and  in  such  cases  it  is  the  obvious  dictate  of  duty  to  investigate 
the  questions  at  issue,  with  calmness  and  deliberation ;  that 
conviction  and  not  caprice,  principle  and  not  passion^  may 
regulate  the  inquiry,  and  form  the  decision.* 

The  Nonconformist  controversy  is  a  very  unattractive  subject 
to  many  persons.  They  regard  it  as  a  debate  about  words,  and 
names,  and  questions,  which  gender  strife,  rather  than  godly 
edifying.  Assuming  either  that  there  is  no  authority  or  stand- 
ard in  such  matters,  or  that  the  authority  of  certain  ecclesias- 
tical  superiors  ought  tq  be  submitted  to  without  murmuring  or 
disputing,  they  pronounce  their  disapprobation  on  all  discussions 
of  such  subjects,  and  on  the  parties  who  engage  in  them.  High 
churchmen  are  offended  that  the  doctrine  of  conformity  should 
be  called  in  question  at  all.  Those  who  profess  high  spiri- 
tuality, look  on  the  subject  as  unworthy  of  their  regard,  and 
as  only. fit  for  such  as  mind  the  carnal  things  of  the  kingdom 
of  God..  Pissenters,  as  well  as  others,  frequently  t^lk  of  it  as 
being  among  nonessential  matters,  and  scarcely  deserving  of  pro- 
found consideration,  and  while  they  luxuriate  in  the  privileges 
which  their  forefathers  purchased  for  them  at  so  dear  a  rate, 
almost  pity  and  condemn  the  measures  which  procured  them. 

Without  professing  that  the  highest  consideration  attaches  to 
the  Nonconformist  controversy,  or  approving  of  all  the  views 
or  conduct  of  the  early  Nonconformists,  I  can  by  no  means 
regard  the  subject  as  one  of  small  importance.  In  a  life  of 
Baxter,  it  is  necessarily  a  prominent  subject,  and  no  apology 
can  be  requisite  for  treating  it  fully  in  an  account  of  one  who 
was  the  most  moderate  of  all  the  Nonconformists,^  while  he 
wrote  in  defence  of  his  brethren  and  their  cause,  more  than  they 
all.  But,  independently  of  its  connexion  with  Baxter,  the  sub- 
ject has  strong  claims  to  dispassionate  and  careful  examination. 

It  is  impossible  for  i^ny  one  to  form  a  correct  view  of  English 
history  for  nearly  three  hundred  years,  without  an  acquaintance 
with  this  controversy,  and  with  the  characters  and  principles  of 

«  See  a  very  able  Sermon  on  Nonconform ityj  Hy  the  Rev.  Joseph  Fletcher, 
A«M« 
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the  men  who  engaged  in  it.  It  is  almost  co-eral  mth  the 
English  Reformation;  and  the  great  questions  then  started 
cannot  be  considered  as  yet  finally  determined.  The  Puritans 
under  the  Tudors,  became  Nonconformists  under  the  Stuarts, 
and  Dissenters  under  the  family  of  Hanover.  They  have  been 
men  of  the  same  principles  substantially  throughout.  In  main- 
taining the  rights  of  conscience,  they  have  contributed  more 
than  any  other  class  of  persons  to  set  limits  to  the  power  of  the 
crown,  to  define  the  rights  of  subjects,  and  to  secure  the  liberties 
of  Britain.  They  have  wrested  a  rod  of  iron  from  the  hand  of 
despotism,  and  substituted  in  its  place  a  sceptre  of  righteousness 
and  mercy.  They  have  converted  the  divine  right  of  kings 
into  the  principles  of  a  constitutional  government,  in  which 
the  privileges  of  the  subject  are  secured  by  the  same  charter 
which  guards  the  throne.  The  history  of  the  principles  of  such 
a  body  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  regarded  as  unimportant  by 
any  friends  of  British  freedom. 

The  Nonconformist  controversy  contributed  greatly  to  as- 
certain the  distinct  provinces  of  divine  and  human  legislation; 
to  establish  the  paramount  and  exclusive  authority  of  God,  and 
of  the  revelation  of  his  will,  over  the  conscience  of  man ;  and 
to  define  the  undoubted  claims  of  civil  government  to  the 
obedience  of  its  subjects  in  all  matters  purely  civil.  It  is 
not  alleged  that  all,  or  even  the  majority  of  the  Noncon- 
formists, clearly  understood  the  doctrine  of  religious  liberty. 
But  they,  and  the  Puritans  who  preceded  them,  were  men  of 
conscience  themselves,  who  could  not  submit  to  human  dictation 
when  it  interfered  with  what  they  believed  God  required ;  so 
that,  though  they  did  not  perceive  the  fiiU  bearings  of  their 
own  principles,  and  sometimes  acted  and  wrote  inconsistently 
with  them,  they  remonstrated,  resisted,  and  suffered,  when 
kings  and  bishops  commanded  them  to- fall  down  and  worship 
the  idols  which  they  had  set  up.  From  this  contest  and 
struggle  truth  derived  great  advantage.  The  untenable  and 
unrighteous  exactions  of  authority  were  exposed,  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  Scriptures  maintained,  and  the  rights  of  con- 
science at  last  established.  The  mist  and  darkness  which  had 
so  long  covered  one  of  the  first  and  greatest  principles  of 
legislation,  were  gradually  cleared  away,  and  in  due  time  that 
principle  stood  forth  before  the  world,  as  no  longer  to  be  dis- 
puted— that  man  is  accountable  to  God  only,  for  all  that  he 
believes  as  truth,  for  all  that  he  pffers  as  worship,  and  for  all 
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that  he  practises  as  religion,    lliis  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible, 
the  dictate  of  enlightened  reason ;  and  lies  at  the  foundation  of 
*  all  correct  and  acceptable  obedience  to  God. 

To  the  same  controversy  we  are  indebted  for  the  origin 
o^  the  correct  and  scriptural  sentiments  which  are  now  ex- 
tensively entertained  respecting  the  unsecular  nature  of  the 
kingdom  of  Christ.    The  intermixture  of  heavenly  and  earthly 
things  does  indeed  still   prevail,  and  its  pernicious  tendency 
18  yet  imperfectly  estimated  by  many ;  but  considerable  pro- 
gress has  been  made  towards  the  full  discovery  of  the  entire 
spirituality  of  Messiah's  kingdom.     Its  independence  of  secular 
support  and  defence,  its  resources  both  of  propagation  and  main- 
tenance,  its  uncongeniality  with  the   principles,   spirit,   and 
practices  of  earth-born  men,  are  now  much  more  generally  ad- 
mitted than  they  once  were.     In  fact,  the  ablest  defenders  of 
ecclesiastico-civil  establishments,  have  now  entirely  abandoned 
the  doctrine *of  divine  right,  and  boldly  avow  that  they  are  no 
part  of  Christianity,  but  only  a  human  expedient  for  its  propa- 
gation.  Many  of  the  Nonconformists,  and  Baxter  in  particular, 
were  sticklers  for  an  establishment.  They  did  not  clearly  under- 
stand what  was  involved  in  their  own  principles ;  but  in  main- 
taining a  warfare  against  the  introduction  of  ungodly  men 
into  the  ministry,  and  the  neglect  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  ; 
and  in  contending  for  the  rights  of  the  church,  independently  of 
the  will  of  the  civil  magistrate,  they  prepared  the  way  for  better 
and  clearer  views  than  those  which  they  thefhselves  maintained. 
With  this  controversy  too,  there  was  often  incorporated  the 
defence  or  the  assertion  of  some  of  the  most  important  doc- 
trines of  the  Gospel.    These  the  adversaries  of  the  Noncon- 
formists  in   general   very   imperfectly  understood.      Indeed, 
enmity  to  salvation  by  grace,  to  justification  by  faith,  election, 
perseverance,  with  their  collateral  truths,  was  often  at  the  root 
of  the  opposition  and  persecution  which  had  to  be  endured. 
There  were  doctrinal  Puritans  and  Nonconformists,  who  would 
not  have  scrupled  at  most  of  the  forms  of  the  church,  but  who 
regarded  its  leaders  as  among  the  most  deadly  enemies  to  those 
great  essential  truths  which  intimately  belong  to  the  salvation 
of  men. 

There  have  been  High  Church  and  Low  Church,  which  are 
only  different  expressions  for  Pnritan  and  Anti-Puritan,  Con- 
formist and  Nonconformist,  ever  since  the  Reformation.  In 
the  reign  of  Edward,  Cranmer  and  Ridley  headed  the  one  class. 
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Rogers  and  Hooper  the  other.  Though  all  four  dkd  at  the 
stake  for  the  common  faith,  the  two  last  had  suffered  severely 
from  the  two  former,  on  account  of  their  opposition  to  oertain 
imposed  rites  and  ceremonies.  In  the  days  of  Mary,  both 
parties  fled  into  foreign  countries  foir  security.  But,  even  whm 
in  exile,  the  former  stiffly  adhered  to  the  ceremonies  which  they 
had  endeavoured  to  impose  when  at  home,  while  the  latter, 
availing  themselves  of  the  privilege  of  strangers,  as  resolutely 
refused  to  submit  to  them.  This  created  no  small  dissension 
between  the  parties  while  abroad.  Qii  their  return,  after  the 
advancement  of  Elizabeth  to  the  throne,  each  hoped  to  carry 
their  point.  Those  who  were  zealous  for  rites  and  usi^ges, 
however,  gained  the  queen's  favour;  their  views  being  more  ia 
unison  with  her  arbitrary  disposition,  and  her  love  of  pomp,  in 
religious  as  well  as  in  civil  matters.  But  although  the  other  party 
were  disappointed,  they  were  not  entirely  thrown  out.  As  there 
was  a  great  deficiency  of  properly  qualified  persons  to  occupy 
the  pulpits  and  principal  places  in  the  establishment,  many  of 
those  who  were  known  to  be  opposed  to  some  of  its  ritual,  were 
allowed  to  officiate  in  the  churches,  and  their  noncompliance, 
with  parts  of  the  rubric,  was  connived  at.  Some  of  them  were 
also  raised  to  dignified  offices.  In  the  course  of  her  reign, 
however,  the  bonds  were  gradually  drawn  tighter  and  tighter, 
and  very^  severe  sufferings  came  to  be  inflicted  on  a  body  of 
excellent  and  conscientious  men. 

What  is  said  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  may  be  said  with  jus* 
tice  of  the  Puritans, — the  more  they  were  afflicted,  the  more 
they  multiplied  and  grew.  The  severities  they  experienced  only 
increased  their  resolution  to  submit  to  no  human  impositions  in 
religion,  to  resist  encroachments  on  conscience,  and  added  to 
their  influence  among  those  who  reepected  men  suffering  for 
conscience'  sake.  Nothing  but  the  energy  and  vigilance  of 
Elizabeth's  government  prevented  very  serious  disturbances  in 
the  countrv  from  these  causes.  Parliament  would  more  than 
once  have  given  relief,  but  was  prevented  from  doing  so,  by 
the  archbishop,  and  his  influence  over  the  queen.  In  her  Uvat 
days,  when  the  nation  was  beginning  to  worship  the  rising 
sun,  some  abatement  took  place  ;  but  still  the  conflict  went  on. 

A  vigorous  attempt  was  made  by  the  Puritans,  at^the  begin* 
ning  of  James's  reign,  to  accomplish  a  further  reformation  of 
the  church,  and  to  secure  liberty  for  those  who  conscientiously 
scrupled  to  observe  some  of  its  rites,  though  they  vrished  still  to 
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vomain  within  iU  pale.  James's  hatred  of  Presbyter ianUm, 
whioh  he  transported  across  the  Tweed,  defeated  this  project. 
The  canons  formed  by  the  convocation,  under  his  direction, 
increased  instead  of  mitigating  the  evils  under  which  the  Puri* 
tans  groaned ;  and  during  the  whole  of  his  reign,  and  that  of 
his  unfortunate  son  and  successor,  matters  gradually  grew  worse 
and  worse,  till  they  finally  came  to  a  grand  crisis. 

The  pontificate  of  Laud  was  a  great  means  of  accelerating 
that  conflict,  in  which  he  lost  his  head.  The  conforming  Pu- 
ritans were  in  his  time  severely  dealt  with.  If  they  did  not 
bow  to  the  altar,  would  not  read  the  book  of  sports,  or  were 
guilty  of  the  crime  of  holding  lectures,  or  of  preaching  twice  on 
the  Lord's-day,  it  was  enough  to  bring  them  before  the  high** 
commission  court,  and  subject  them  to  all  its  oppressive  and 
iniquitous  censures.  The  consequences  were,  that  multitudes 
of  the  ablest  ministers,  and  of  the  best  of  the  people,  left  their 
native  country,  and  fled  for  an  abvlum  to  the  wilds  and  deserts  of 
America.  At  last,  qppressipn  broqght  the  country  to  desperation, 
apd  in  th^  struggle  which  ensued,  both  the  church  and  the  mon* 
arehy  were  wrecked. 

There  was  religious  peace,  but  not  general  satisfaction,  dur* 
ing  the  Protectorate.  The  friends  of  the  fallen  ?hureh  were 
still  numerous ;  the  lovers  of  form  and  ceremony  in  religion 
were  not  few,  though  they  were  silent  and  sullen.  The  opponents 
of  the  hierarchy  were  divided  among  themselves ;  the  largest 
fragipent,  the  Presbyterian,  opposed  themselves  to  all  the  secta- 
ries, w^re  enamoured  with  an  established  church,  and  not  as  a 
bpdy  inimical  to  a  certain  species  of  episcopal  government. 

Wheq  Charles  II,  was  restored,  the  episcopal  establishment, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  was  reinstated  in  all  its  rights  and  privi-« 
leges ;  and  the  body  of  the  ministers  who  were  attached  to  a 
simpler,  and  wliat  they  regarded  a  more  scriptural  form  of 
religion,  werei  driven  away.  The  vast  majority  of  these  persons 
did  not  decidedly  object  to  a  modified  episcopacy — to  a  litur- 
gical form  of  worship,  and  to  the  use  of  various  rites,  provided 
they  were  not  absolutely  imposed  on  their  consciences  as  mat- 
ters of  iiEuth  and  scriptural  practice.  They  were  mostly  believers 
in  the  lawfiilness  of  a  civil  establishment  of  Christianit},  and 
consequently  wer^  not  dissenters  from  the  church ;  they  only 
objected  to  certain  things  belonging  to,  or  imposed  by  it. 

These  observations,  with  the  history  of  the  events  of  Baxter's 
\\i%  in  the  for^ner  part  of  this  work,  will  enable  the  reader  to 
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understand  the  nature  of  his  writings  on  the  subject  of  Non- 
conformity. Their  great  objects  were^  to  state  the  enls  of 
which  he  and  his  friends  complained,  as  belonging  to  the  epis- 
copal system  established  in  this  country  ;  to  assign  the  grounds 
of  their  conscientious  objections  to  that  system;  to  explain 
what  alterations  would  satisfy  them,  and  the  reasonableness  of 
demanding  those  alterations ;  and  to  defend  himself  and  brethren 
from  many  chaises  falsely  or  ignorantly  preferred  against  them. 
It  would  be  an  almost  endless,  and  certainly  a  useless  task,  to 
analyse  all  these  works,  or  minutely  to  enter  into  their  diversified 
contents ;  but  I  shall  endeavour  to  convey  to  the  reader  some 
idea  of  their  nature,  and  of  the  controversies  which  they  in- 
volved, or  of  which  they  formed  a  part. 

The  first  of  these  works,  which  deserves  our  attention,  though 
not  entirely  Baxter*s  production,  nor  bearing  his  name,  is  the  col- 
lection of  papers  which  passed  between  the  commissioners  at 
the  Savoy,  in  1661.  Of  that  debate,  a  full  account  has  been 
given  in  the  former  part  of  this  work.  We  have  now  to  do 
only  with  the  publication,  and  with  the  part  which  Baxter  had 
in  it. 

ft 

It  appeared  in  1661,  with  the  following  title:  *  An  account 
of  all  the  proceedings  of  the  commissioners  of  both  persuasions, 
appointed  by  his  sacred  majesty,  according  to  letters  patent  for 
the  review  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,'  &c.  4to. 

On  the  first  appearance  of  this  volume,  which  had  no  name 
attached  to  it,  it  was  at  once  imputed  to  Baxter,  though*  he  was 
then  a  hundred  miles  off,  and  knew  nothing  at  all  about  it. 
It  contained  only  some  of  the  documents,  and  these  very  inac- 
curately printed.  The  rest  followed  afterwards.  Baxter  sup- 
posed they  were  published  by  a  poor  man,  whom  he  paid  for 
writing  a  copy  of  the  papers.  The  complete  collection  consists 
of  the  following  documents  :  I.  Two  papers  of  proposals  con- 
cerning the  discipline  and  ceremonies  of  the  church  of  England, 
presented  to  King  Charles  II.  by  the  Presbyterian  ministers. 
2.  Their  petition  for  peace  to  the  bishops.  3.  Their  reforma- 
tion of  the  liturgy.  4.  An  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
commissioners  on  both  sides  for  reviewing  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer;  with  the  king's  commission  prefixed.  5.  The  excep- 
tions of  the  Presbyterians  against  the  liturgy.  6.  .Tlie  pikers 
which  passed  between  the  commissioners,  in  which  the  matter 
is  argued  pro  and  con.     1.  A  true  copy  of  the  disputation  at 
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the  Savoy,  as  managed  by  the  episcopal  divines,  to  prove  that 
there  is  nothing  sinful  in  the  liturgy.  8.  An  account  of  the 
debate  and  petition  to  the  king,  by  the  Presbyterian  ministers 
who  were  appointed  commissioners.  9.  Archbishop  Usher's 
reduction  of  episcopacy  to  the  form  of  synodical  government, 
and  another  paper.  ^  Of  these  documents,  Baxter  was  the 
exclusive  author  of  Nos.  2  and  3,  besides  having  a  principal 
hand  in  most  of  the  others.  In  his  own  Life,  the  greater  num- 
ber of  these  documents  are  published,  with  a  very  full  account 
of  all  that  took  place  at  the  conference.  Those  who  would  be 
masters  of  the  Nonconformist  controversy,  must  study  these 
papers,  especially  keeping  in  eye  Usher's  model,  to  which  the 
moderate  Presbyterians  constantly  referred  as  that  which  would 
satisfy  them. 

^^  Their  publication/'  says  Baxter,  '^  had  various  effects;  it 
increased  the  burning  indignation  which  before  was  kindled 
against  me  on  one  side,  and  it  somewhat  mitigated  the  censures 
that  were  taken  up  against  me  on  the  other  side.  For  the 
chief  of  the  Congregational  or  Independent  party,  took  it  ill 
that  we  took  not  them  with  us  in  our  treaty,  and  so  did  a  few 
of  the  Presbyterian  divines,  all  whom  we  so  far  passed  by  as 
not  to  invite  them  to  our  councils ;  partly  because  we  knew  that 
it  would  be  but  a  hinderance  to  us ;  partly  because  their  per- 
sons were  unacceptable ;  and  partly  because  it  might  have  de- 
layed the  work.  Most  of  the  Independents,  and  some  few  Pres- 
byterians, raised  it  as  a  common  censure  against  us,  that  if  we 
had  not  been  so  forward  to  meet  the  bishops  with  the  offers  of  so 
much  at  first,  and  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  them  without  just 
cause,  we  had  all  had  better  terms,  and  that  standing  off  would 
have  done  more  good :  so  that  thoqgh  my  person  and  intentions 
had  a  more  favourable  censure  from  them  than  some  others,  yet 
for  the  action,  I  was  commonly  censured  by  them,  as  one  that 
had  granted  them  too  much,  and  wronged  my  brethren  by 
entering  into  this  treaty,  out  of  too  earnest  a  desire  of  concord 
with  them.  Thus  were  men  on  both  extremes  offended  with 
me;  and  I  found  what  enmity,  charity,  and  peace,  are  likely  to 
meet  with  in  the  world.  But  when  these  papers  were  printed, 
the  Independents  confessed  that  we  had  dealt  faithfully  and  sa- 
tisfactorily:   and  indifferent  men  said  that  reason  had  over* 

'  These  documents  were  all  printed  together  in  an  8vo  volume,  in  1704. 
The  title  ii— '  The  History  of  Nonconforpiity,  as  it  was  argued  and  stated  by 
Commissionerf  on  both  sides,  in  1661.*   • 
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whelmed  the  cause  of  the  diocesans,  and  that  we  had  offered 
them  80  much  as  left  them  utterly  without  excuse.  The 
moderate  episcopal  men  said  the  same  }  but  the  engaged  PH^- 
latists  were  vehemently  displeased^  that  these  papers  should 
thus  come  abroad."  * 

The  Episcopalians  threatened,  on  the  appearance  of  the 
papers,  to  answer  them  ;  but  no  regular  or  formal  answer  ever 
appeared/  Roger  L*Estrange  often  sneered  at  them.  An  ano- 
nymous writer,  supposed  to  be  Bishop  Womack,  referred  to 
one  of  the  papers ;  and  Sir  Henry  Yelverton,  in  another  anony- 
mous pamphlet,  written  in  defence  of  Bishop  Morley,  alluded 
to  them.  ITiese,  however,  deserve  not  to  be  regarded  as  an- 
swers. If  the  church  had  been  in  a  state  of  suffering  after  the 
Savoy  conference,  replies  would  have  been  produced  in  abun- 
dance ;  but  as  she  was  in  full  possession  of -power,  it  was  thought 
the  wisest  course  to  reply  to  the  Nonconformists  in  acts  of 
parliament,  rather  than  in  pamphlets. 

The  time^  did  not  admit  of  Baxter  publishing  any  thing  after 
the  Savoy  conference,  on  the  subject  of  Nonconformity,  till 
1672,  when  he  brought  out  a  small  12mo  volume,  entitled  '  Sa- 
crilegious Desertion  of  the  Holy  Ministry  Rebuked,  and  To- 
lerated Preaching  of  the  Gospel  Vindicated.'  This  work  ap- 
peared anonymously,  and  was  intended  as  an  answer  to  a  book 
entitled  *  Toleration  not  to  be  Abused,'  which  also  was  without 
a  name,  but  is  ascribed  by  Baxter  to  Dr.  Fullwood  |  who  appears 
to  have  grudged  the  temporary  liberty  which  his  brethren  then 
enjoyed^  or  to  have  been  greatly  afraid  of  the  abuse  of  liberty. 
Baxter  argues  very  justly,  that  as  the  Nonconformists  had  been 
ordained  to  the  ministry,  if  they  could  not  obtain  a  legal  right 
or  establishment,  it  was  their  duty  to  preach  when  they  were 
tnerelv  tolerated,  and  that  desertion  of  the  #ork  would  be  both 
pusillanimous  and  sinful.  **  Dr.  Fullwood,"  he  tells  Us,  "  wrote 
a  jocular,  deriding  answer  to  this  treatise ;  and  also  printed  an 
assize  sermon  against  separating  frbm  the  parish  ministers. 
Divers  called  on  me  to  reply  to  the  first;  but  I  told  them  I  had 
better  work  to  do  than  to  answer  every  script  against  me ;  and 
while  I  demurred,  Dr.  Fullwood  sent  me  an  extraordinary  kind 

•  Life,  pan  ii.  pp.  378,  380.  The  most  complete  collection  of  the  papers  is 
to  be  foQnd  in  Baxter's  own  Life,  as  none  had  copies  of  several  of  them  there 
pubUshed  but  himself.  As  documents^  they  afford  inportm  iUintratiofiof  the 
principles  and  temper  of  both  parlies. 
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letter,  offering  to  do  his  best  to  the  Parliament  for  our  union 
aiid  restoration,  which  ended  my  thoughts  of  that  j  but  I  know 
not  anything  to  the  purpose  done/'' 

At  the  end  of  this  little  work  there  is  a  chapter  containing  an 
humble  petition  to  the  Conformists,  in  which  Baxter  expostulates 
with  them  in  the  most  affectionate  and  solemn  manner^  implor- 
ing them  not  to  take  offence,  because  their  brethren  who  se- 
ceded from  the  church,  could  not  entirely  agree  with  them ; 
disclaiming  all  hostility,  and  only  entreating  for  himself  and 
others,  liberty  to  act  according  to  their  consciences,  in  doing 
what  they  regarded  as  the  will  of  God. 

An  answer  was  published  to  this  book,  somewhat  correspond-^ 
ing  to  the  character  given  of  Fullwood's  performance,  entitled 
'Speculum  Baxterianum,  or  Baxter  against  Baxter;  being 
Reflections  on  a  Treatise,'  &c. ;  but  as  it  did  not  appear  till 
1680,  I  suppose  it  is  not  the  pamphlet  to  which  Bakter  here 
refers.  It  consists  chiefly  of  quotations  from  the  numerous 
publications  of  Baxter,  in  which  he  appearsi  or  is  made,  to  con- 
tradict himself.  Nothing  could  be  easier  than  this.  ^*  Who 
the  author  of  the  *  Speculum '  is,"  says  Baxter,  ^*  I  know  not, 
the  subject  calleth  me  to  no  particular  answer.  He  mistook 
the  question,  as  if  it  had  been  what  the  world  should  think  of 
me.  In  which  I  leave  them  to  their  liberty  without  much  con- 
tradiction/' * 

In  1676,  he  printed  a  pamphlet  on  the  'Judgment  of  Non^^ 
conformists,  concerning  the  part  or  office  of  reason  in  religion/ 
which,  he  says,  had  good  'acceptance,  having  been  published 
with  the  consent  of  many  ministers.  Encouraged  by  this,  in 
the  same  year,  he  printed  together  four  treatises, '  llie  Judg*^ 
ment  of  the  Nonconformists  about  the  difference  between  grace 
and  morality;*  'Their  Judgment  of  things  indifferent  com** 
manded  by  authority ;'  'Their  Judgment  of  things  sinful  by  ac- 
cident;' and  'What  Mere  Nonconformity  is  not.'  Some  of 
these  treatises  were  written  in  1668,  and  some  of  them  shortly 
after ;  but  his  prudent  friends  persuaded  him  to  lay  them  aside 
as  unsuitable  to  the  state  and  temper  of  the  times.  The  first 
of  them  is  intended  to  obviate  some  objections  raised  against 
the  Nonconformists,  as  if  they  differed  from  others,  not  iherely 
on  the  subject  of  Conformity,  but  on  that  of  religion  generally, 

'  Life,  part  ill.  p.  102.  t  Prefaec  to  the  <  Third  Defence  of  Peace.* 
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and  held  some  strange  notions  about  grace  and  morality.  The 
second  relates  to  the  question  which  was  started  at  the  Savoy 
conference^  and  which  led  to  so  much  debating  afterwards: 
*  Whether  things  antecedently  lawful,  do  therefore  become  un- 
lawful, because  commanded  by  lawful  authority/  This  it 
was  maintained  the  Nonconformists  affirmed,  but  which  Baxter 
denies.  It  is  easy  to  perceive,  that  it  is  a  very  ensnaring  ques- 
tion viewed  abstractly,  and  that  much  must  depend  on  the 
use  which  the  parties  would  be  disposed  to  make  of  the  answer, 
whether  in  the  affirmative  or  the  negative.  The  third  treatise, 
'  Of  things  sinful  by  accident,'  arose  out  of  the  same  confer- 
ence; and  is  designed  to  show,  that  things  in  themselves 
lawful,  may  become  sinful  by  the  accidental  circumstances  to 
which  they  happen  sometimes  to  be  related.  For  example, 
there  may  be  nothing  sinful  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer ; 
but  if  men  are  required  to  use  it  as  an  act  of  submission 
to  human  authority,  and  for  improper  reasons  assigned  by 
it;  and  if  the  use  of  it  is  understood  to  be  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  that  authority,  or  of  the  justice  of  the  reasons 
which  it  assigns,  it  becomes  then  absolutely  unlawful  to  every 
man,  who  conscientiously  objects  to  the  authority  enjoining  it. 
Much  of  the  Nonconformist  controversy  hangs  on  this  question ; 
which,  would  not  seem  to  be  of  very  difficult  solution. 

The  last  treatise  on  what  '  Mere  Nonconformity  is  not,'  was 
designed  to  strip  the  question  of  many  of  those  adjuncts  which 
were  regarded  as  more  or  less  inseparable  from  it.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  define  mere  Nonconformity ;  but  very  difficult  to  say 
who  were  the  mere  Nonconformists  for  whom  Baxter  wrote. 
Those  who  left  the  church  of  England,  or  who  were  driven  from 
it,  were  influenced  in  their  conduct  l>y  a  vast  variety  of  con- 
siderations. Baxter  could  not  always  satisfy  others  by  the 
exposition  of  his  own  sentiments,  still  less  would  he  be  likely  to 
satisfy  them  in  his  account  of  the  sentiments  of  his  brethren. 
Some  objected  that  he  went  too  far ;  others,  that  he  did  not  go 
far  enough ;  so  that  what  mere  Nonconformity  is,  must  be  as- 
certained by  other  means  than  this  pamphlet. 

When  these  treatises  were  printed,  some  of  his  political 
friends  in  parliament  and  elsewhere,  were  against  their  publica- 
tion ;  conceiving  they  would  increase,  rather  than  mitigate  the 
sufferings  of  the  Nonconformists,  by  exasperating  the  church, 
and  offending  the  other  sects ;  he  therefore  suppressed  tliem. 
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after  they  had  coat  him  twenty-three  pounds.^  They  afterwards 
appeared  along  with  the  second  part  of  his  '  Nonconformists* 
Plea  for  Peace/ 

In  1679,  he  published  '  The  Nonconformists'  Plea  for  Peace  ; 
or,  an  Account  of  their  Judgment,  in  certain  things  in  which 
they  are  misunderstood/  8vo.  The  act  restraining  the  press 
being  expired,  he  says,  ^'  I  published  a  book  that  lay  by  me,  to 
open  the  case  of  Nonconformity,  which  greatly  offended  many 
Conformists ;  though  I  ventured  no  further,  but  to  name  the 
things  that  we  durst  not  conform  to.  Even  the  same  men  that 
had  long  called  out  to  us,  to  tell  them  what  we  desired  ;  and 
who  said  we  had  nothing  to  say,  could  not  bear  it.  The  bishop 
of  Ely,  Dr.  Gunning,  told  me,  he  would  petition  authority  to 
command  us  to  give  the  reasons  of  our  nonconformity,  and  not 
thus  keep  up  schism,  and  give  no  reason  for  it.  The  bishop  of 
London,  Dr.  Compton,  told  me,  that  the  king  took  us  to  be  not 
sincere  for  not  giving  the  reasons  of  our  dissent.  I  told  them 
both,  it  was  a  strange  expectation  from  men  that  had  so  fully 
given  their  reasons  against  the  old  conformity  in  their  reply,  and 
could  get  no  answer ;  and  when  their  own  laws  would  excom-> 
municate,  imprison,  and  ruin  us  for  doing  any  such  thing  as  they 
demanded.  But  I  would  beg  it  on  my  knees,  and  return  them 
most  hearty  thanks,  if  they  would  but  procure  us  leave  to  do  it* 
Yet  when  it  was  but  half  done,  it  greatly  provoked  them ;  and 
they  wrote  and  said,  that  without  the  least  provocation  I  had 
assaulted  them ;  whereas,  I  only  named  what  we  stuck  at,  pro- 
fessing to  accuse  none  of  them ;  and  they  thought  seventeen 
years'  silencing,  persecuting,  imprisoning,  accusations  of  parlia-* 
ment-men,  prelates,  priests,  and  people,  and  all  their  calls^ 
(what  would  you  have  ?  why  do  you  not  tell .  us  what  you 
stick  at?)  to  be  no  provocation.  Yea,  bishops  and  doctors 
had  long  told  great  men,  that  I  myself  had  said  it  was  only 
things  inconvenient,  and  not  things  sinful,  which  I  refused  to 
conform  to ;  whereas,  I  had  given  them  in  the  description  of 
eight  particular  things  in  the  old  conformity  ivhich  I  undertook 
to  prove  sinful.  At  the  Savoy  we  began  with  one  of  them,  and 
in  the  petition  for  peace,  we  offered  our  oaths,  that  we  would  re- 
fuse conformity  to  nothing  but  what  we  took  to  be  sin.  And 
now  when  I  told  them  what  the  sins  were,  O !  what  a  common 
storm  did  it  raise  amongf  them ;  when  heathens  would  have  fit 

Life,  part  iii.  p.  85. 
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men  speak  for  themselves  before  they  are  condemned,  it  is 
criminal  in  us  to  do  it  seventeen  years  after/'  ^ 

Before  the  publication  of  this  volume,  the  Nonconformists 
had  been  assailed,  reproached,  and  challenged,  in  a  multitude 
of  books.  Baxter  tells  us  that  he  had  read  the  publicaUons  of 
^'  Bishop  Morley,  Messrs.  Stileman,  FuUwood,  Durel,  Fowlis, 
Falkener,  Nanfen,  Boreman,  Parker,  Tompkins,  Ashton,  Hol- 
lingworth,  Good,  Hinkley,  L' Estrange,  Long,  the  ^Friendly 
Debate,'  the  ^  Counterminer,'  and  many  more."  In  these  per^ 
formances  they  were  acciised  of  being  adversaries  of  peace, 
lovers  of  contentions,  guilty  of  schism,  sedition,  and  all  unchari* 
tableness.  The  '  Plea  for  Peace'  was  intended  to  meet  all  these 
charges,  and  to  lay  the  true  grounds  of  Nonconformity  before 
the  world.  It  is  therefore  both  a  defensive  and  an  offenuve 
work.  He  argues  strenuously  against  conformity  on  the  ground 
of  the  matters  imposed,  particularly  on  the  ministers  f  the  as- 
sent, consent,  approbation,  and  canonical  subscription  required 
from  them.  Re*ordination,  the  <Nith  requiring  them  never  to  seek 
any  alteration  of  church  government,  and  many  other  things, 
furnish  him  with  arguments  in  support  of  his  Nonconformity, 
which  no  Conformist  had  ever  satisfactorily  met;  and  which 
most  dissenters  believe  have  never  yet  been  answered.  There  is 
rout*h  historical  matter  mixed  up  with  the  argument  of  this 
book,  tracing  the  progress  of  Nonconformity  from  the  bc^nning, 
to  the  period  at  which  it  was  written. 

It  seems  from  his  own  account,  however,  as  if  he  had  been 
obliged  to  write  this  book,  in  consequence  of  the  conduct  of 
mistaken  friends,  as  much  as  the  provocation  of  avowed 
enemies.  '^  Two  old  friends,"  he  says,  ^  whom  I  had  a  hand 
in  turning  from  anabaptistry  and  separation,  Mr.  Thomas 
Lamb  and  Mr.  William  Allen,  who  had  followed  John  Goodwin, 
and  became  pastors  of  an  Anabaptist  church;  though  but 
tradesmen,  fell  on  writing  agunst  separation,  more  strongly  than 
any  of  the  conformable  clergy.  In  consequence  of  their  old 
error,  they  now  ran  into  the  other  extreme,  especially  Mr.  Lamb, 
lliey  wrote  against  onr  gathering  assemblies,  and  preaching 
when  we  were  silenced ;  against  whose  mistakes  I  wrote  '  The 
Nonconformists'  Plea  for  Peace.'  "^ 

It  is  somewhat  amusing  to  find  Baxter  employing  himself  with 
all  his  energy,  to  make  Separatists  churchmen,  and  chmchmea 
separatists ;  and  then  finding  that  he  could  not  manage  them 

'  Life,  part  iii.  p.  187.  k  ibid.  p.  180. 
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upon  his  own  principles.  Allen  and  Lamb^  and  his  wife  Barbara, 
appear  to  have  been  among  the  most  troublesome  /tnd  volumi- 
nous of  his  correspondents*  Sylvester  has  swelled  out  his  folio 
volume  by  printing  some  of  the  letters  that  passed  between 
them.  He  might  have  added  many  more  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion. It  is  wonderful  Baxter,  great  as  his  patience  was,  should 
have  been  capable  of  reading  'and  answering  the  letters  with 
which  they  plagued  him.  It  is  probable  that  he  at  last  wrote  this 
book,  if  possible,  to  get  rid  of  them.^ 

A  reply  to  this  work  was  published  by  a  clergyman  of  the 
name  of  Cheney,  under  the  aifected  and  ridiculous  title  of  *  The 
Conformtng-Nonconformist,  and  the  Nonconforming- Conform- 
ist.' Whether  this  was  intended  to  describe  one  person  or  two, 
seems  doubtfol ;  but  the  ambiguity  of  the  title  is  removed  by  the 
work,  which  is  a  weak  attempt  to  show  how  men  may  subscribe 
and  swear  without  believing  any  thing  in  the  sense  of  the  im-* 
posers;  like  the  device  of  the  Roman  slave,  ''  Jurari  linguft, 
mente  jurari  nihil."  Cheney  *^  was  afraid  some  one  would  write 
against  Baxter,  and  neither  convince  the  Nonconformists,'  nor 
do  justice  to  Conformity ;"  and  therefore  he  wrote  a  book  which 
did  neither.  Cheney  and  Baxter  were  acquainted.  Baxter  con- 
sidered him  an  hcmesf,  weak  man,  Who  had  attempted  what 
WBB  beyond  his  powers ;  but  seemed  intended  only  as  a  precursor 
of  some  mightier  wight  who  was  to  follow. 

The  second  part  of  '  The  Nonconformists'  Plea  for  Peace,* 
ap|ieared  in  a  4to  volume  early  in  1680.  It  contains,  beside  the 
four  treatises  formerly  mentioned  as  printed  in  1676,  an  account 
of  the  principles  of  the  Nonconformists,  in  rqfard  to  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  authority  and  obedience;  and  a  vindication  of 
them  from  the  charges  of  rebellion,  killing  the  king,  and  creat- 
ing anarchy  in  the  nation,  and  schism  in  the  church.  It  is 
ratlier  a  strange  but  tedious  melange  of  politics  and  theology ; 
the  former  not  always  very  consistent  with  just  views  of  British 
constitutional  liberty.  Though  Baxter  should  have  held  wliat  may 
be  called  the  popular  view  of  the  constitution,  to  justify  his  own 
conduct,  this  was  not  altogether  the  case ;  and  yet  he  expresess  him- 
self in  this  performance  in  a  way  that  could  not  be  acceptable  to 

1  Life,  App.  No.  Hi.  Baxter  MSS.  Tbete  persooi,  after  baTiagf  been  Rap- 
tuts,  aud  membera,  for  many  years,  of  Jobn  Goodwin**  chiireb,  afterwards 
became  big h  Qonformista.  AUcn  appears  to  bave  been  a  man  of  talents ;  be 
wrote  several  pieces  on  doctrinal  and  practical  tbeology^  which  were  collected 
in  a  folio  Yolume,  publiahed  in  1707,  witli  a  preface  by  tbe  Bishop  of  Chicbet*. 
tcr,  and  a  sermon  on  the  death  ol  the  aathor  bgr  Bishop  Kidder. 
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the  friends  of  arbitrary  power.  In  this,  as  in  some  other  thmgs, 
he  endeavoured  to  steer  a  middle  course,  in  consequence  of 
which,  he  gave  offence  to  both  parties,  without  succeeding  in 
accomplishing  his  own  object.  In  avoiding  Scylla,  he  fell  into 
Charybdis,  the  invariable  fate  of  those  who  engage  in  party  dis- 
cussions, and  vidnly  imagine  that  a  selection  of  some  things, 
which  are  held  by  both  sides,  and  the  rejection  of  others,  is  the 
golden  medium  of  truth  and  peace. 

To  prevent  Cheney's  book  from  doing  mischief,  though  it 
was  not  deserving  of  attention  on  account  of  its  own  merits, 
Baxter  published '  The  Defence  of  the  Nonconformists'  Plea  for 
Peace/  8vo.  1680.  No  employment  can  well  be  more  dull  and 
uninteresting  than  that  of  answering  a  man  who  is  incapable, 
from  want  of  sense,  or  want  of  honesty  of  stating  correctly  the 
matter  in  dispute.  Cheney  may  have  been  very  honest  in  his 
intentions ;  but  he  must  have  been  prodigiously  stupid,  as  a  great 
part  of  Baxter's  employment  in  answering  him  consists  in  cor- 
recting his  mis-statements  of  matter  of  fact,  or  palpable  misre- 
presentations of  the  whole  question  at  issue  between  the  Church 
and  the  Nonconformists, 

An  adversary  of  a  higher  order,  both  in  talents  and  in  the 
church,  shortly  afterwards  appeared  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Stilling- 
fleet,  then  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  and  afterwards  bishop  of  Wor- 
cester. He  had  formerly  written  an  Irenicumy  to  reconcile  the 
contending  parties,  by  an  attempt  to  show  that  no  form  of 
church  government  is  to  be  found  in  the  New  Testament."*  On 
the  second  of  May,  1680,  he  preached  a  sermon  before  the  lord 
mayor,  which  he  afterwards  published  by  request,  with  the  tide 
of  the  '  Mischief  of  Separation.'  This  discourse  was  like  the 
firing  of  a  signal  gun  at  the  commencement  of  a  general 
engagement.  Both  parties  had  been  preparing  for  battle  for 
some  time.  The  Church  was  becoming  increasingly  indignant 
that  neither  time  nor  persecution  had  destroyed  the  seceders 
from  her  pale ;  while  the  Nonconformists,  worn  out  with  long- 
continued  suffering,  and  wearied  with  restraining,  were  glad  of 

*  The  *  Irenicum '  was  first  published  in  1659,  when  the  church  was  in  a 
state  of  depression  aod  suffering,  and  her  wounds  required  to  be  healed  by 
the  salve  of  concession  and  moderation.  Stillingflect  afterwards  repented  of 
writing  this  booit.  "  There  are  many  things  in  it/'  he  says,  *'  which,  if  b« 
were  to  write  again,  he  would  not  say;  some  which  show  his  youth,  and 
want  of  due  consideration ;  others,  which  he  yielded  too  far,  in  hopes  of  gaio* 
ing  the  dissenting  parties  to  the  church  of  England." 
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an  opportunity  to  give  vent  to  their  feelings  in  the  vindication  of 
their  cause. 

Stillingfleet's  sermon  imputes  most  unjustly  to  the  Noncon- 
formists all  the  blame  of  separation  from  the  church,  and  the 
mischief  which  had  arisen  from  it.  He  makes  no  proper  al- 
lowance for  their  conscientious  objections  to  the  exercise  of  an 
imposing  power,  and  to  the  unscriptural  nature  of  the  things 
imposed ;  for  the  harshness  and  severity  of  the  treatment  which 
they  had  experienced ;  or  for  the  exasperating  effects  of  their 
unmerited  sufferings.  He  was  no  longer  **  Rector  of  Sutton," 
but  the  **  Dean  of  St.  Paul's ;"  and  had  now  laid  aside  his 
^^  weapon  salve  for  the  church's  wounds,''  to  employ  another 
weapon  to  irritate  and  increase  them.  It  is  too  generally  for- 
gotten on  the  side  of  the  church,  that  the  sin  of  separation 
may  belong  to  those  who  are  in,  as  much  as  to  those  who  are 
out;  by  the  former  imposing  a  yoke  which  neither  free  men  nor 
Christians  ought  to  be  called  to  wear;  and,  therefore,  the  mis- 
chiefs, how  many,  or  how  great  soever  they  may  be,  belong  not 
all  to  one  side. 

Of  the  StiUingfieet  controversy  I  have  given  a  particular  ac- 
count, in  the  ^  Mefnoirs  of  Dr.  Owen ;'  to  which  I  must  refer 
the  reader  who  ivishes  for  information  respecting  the  several 
parties  who  engaged  in  it.  I  shall  now  confine  myself,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  the  publications  of  Baxter,  who  laboured  more 
abundantly  than  all  the  others. 

The  Dean's  sermon  appears  to  have  produced  a  strong  im- 
pression on  Baxter's  mind.  Dr.  Hicks  mentions  that  a  friend 
of  his  calling  shortly  after  its  publication  on  Dr.  Cox,  ^  there 
found  Mr.  Baxter  vehemently  inveighing  against  it ;  which  led 
the  gentleman  to  ask  him,  why  he  was  so  severe  upon  that  sermon 
and  its  author,  and  took  no  notice  of  another,  then  newly  come 
out,  which  had  given  the  men  of  his  party  as  much  offence. 
What  sermon  is  that?  said  Baxter.  Dr.  Tillotson's'(the  dean 
of  Canterbury's)  court  sermon ;  in  which  he  tells  you  **  that 
you  must  not  affront  the  established  religion,  nor  openly  draw 
men  off  from  the  profession  of  it."  **  Oh,"  replied  Mr.  Baxter, 
'^  he  gave  us  great  offence  indeed ;  but  he  hath  cried  peccavi,  and 

■  Dr.  Cox  was  the  husband  of  Mrs.  Mary  Cox,  for  whom  Baxter  preached 
a  fnneral  sermon^ — See  fforks,  vol.  xvii.  p.  91.  He  was  the  particular  friend 
of  Baxter,  as  appears  from  his  ioterfereoces  on  his  behalf  on  various  occa- 
sions. He  rose  to  the  head  of  his  profession,  being  president  of  the  CoUe^  of 
Physicians  tiU  1683^  when  he  was  deprived  of  the  office  for  being  whiggisbly 
inclined. 
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made  us  satisfaction.    But  your  other  dean,  is  a  proud,  haughty 
man,  and  will  retract  nothing." 

Dr.  Birch  doubts  the  fiact  of  Tillotson's  crying  |iecraw  to  the 
dissenters*  It  is  very  clear,  however,  from  Calam/s  Life  of 
Howe,  that  he  was  exceedingly  sorry  for  having  preached  and 
published  that  sermon ;  the  main  argument  of  which  is  sub* 
versive  of  Protestantism,  and  indeed  of  Christianity  itself.  On 
its  publication,  Baxter  drew  up  a  treatise  on  the  subject,  and 
sent  it  in  manuscript  to  the  dean.  It  produced  the  following 
letter  from  him  in  answer ;  which  illustrates  the  amiable  cha- 
racter of  Tillotson ;  shows  the  esteem  in  which  he  held  Baxter, 
and  saved  the  latter  from  a  public  controversy  with  him.  It 
shows,  also,  the  probable  ground  on  which  Baxter  spoke  of  Til- 
lotson's confession. 

«  Reverend  Sir,  ^^  2»^»  l^®^ 

^*  I  received  your  letter,  and  the  papers  inclosed,  which 
having  perused,  I  do  now  returut  I  ^cannot  think  myself  to 
be  really  much  concerned  in  them,  because  they  grant  all  along 
that  the  obligation  of  duty  ceaseth,  where  there  is  lio  probability 
of  success  X  and  this  principle  is  the  true  ground  and  bottom  of 
my  assertioti.  So  that,  unless  upon  the  same  principle  oppo* 
site  conclusions  can  be  built,  there  must  be  some  mistake  in  the 
reasoning  of  one  side.  But  whether  I  be  really  concerned  in  it 
or  not,  I  have  great  reason  to  think  that  it  will  generally  be  be- 
lieved that  this  discourse  is  particularly  designed  against  me, 
and  that  the  same  malice,  which  raised  so  groundless  a  damour 
against  my  late  sermon,  will  be  very  glad  to  find  me  struck  at 
in  the  odious  company  of  Spinosa  and  Mr.  Hobbea,  as  of 
the  same  atheistical  principles  with  them ;  a  blow  which  I  least 
expected,  and  for  that  reason  ahould  be  very  much  surprised  to 
receive  from  your  hand.  I  would  be  glad  to  meet  with  that  kind* 
ness  and  candour  which  I  have  ever  used  towards  others ;  but 
if  that  may  not  be,  I  must  content  myself  with  the  conscience 
of  having  endeavoured  to  deserve  well  of  all  men,  and  of  the 
truth  itself.  I  am.  Sir,  with  great  siueerity,  as  I  hav«  always 
been, 

^  Your  affectionate  Friend  and  Servant, 

John  Tillotson."* 

llie  first  thing  Baxter  published  in  this  controversy,  was 

•  Birch's  Life  uf  TlilotsoD,  p.  419, 
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hk  ^  Annrer  to  Dr.  Edward  Stillingfleet's  Chargci  of  8epara« 
tion/  1680.  4to.  In  thia  pamphlet  he  publishes  a  correspond* 
enee  which  took  place  between  Stillinigfleet  and  hiintelf,  occa-^ 
aioned  by  the  dean's  sermon*  He  inserts  some  qneries  whidi  he 
proposed  to  the  deao^  to  elicit  a  more  explicit  account  of  tha 
accusation ;  a  nsply  to  the  letter  which  Stilliogfleet  wrote  him, 
decliniiig  to  answer  these  queries,  and  an  answer  to  the.  printed 
sennon.  There  is  one  passage  in  /this  reply  to  StiUiogfleet,  in 
which  Baxter  poses  him  with  the  doctrine  of  his  former  work 
in  a  way  that  be  must  have  found  very  unpalatable.  It  is  an 
unanswerable  reply  to  all  who  give  up  the  ju8  dmnm^  and  yet 
found  a  charge  of  schism  or  separation  on  those  who  dissent 
from  them. 

*'  I  remember,  your  Irenicum  learnedly  maintainethf  that 
God  hath  instituted  no  one  form  of  church  government  as  ne- 
cessary* And  if  so,  then  not  a  national  church  form.  And 
is  it  not  a  complete  church  if  it  be  without  a  fonn>  which  not 
God,  but  man»  is  the  author  of?  Then  God  made  or  insti* 
tuted  no  such  thing  as  a  complete  church.  Then  is  it  a  human 
creation  ?  Then  why  may  not  man  make  yet  many  forms,  and 
multiply,  and  make,  and  unmake,  as  he  seeth  cause;  and 
several  countries  have  several  forms  ?  And  forma  dut  nomcn  et 
esse.  And  if  God  made  not  any  complete  church,  we  should 
be  acquamted  who  they  be  that  had  power  to  make  a  first 
church  form  \  and  who  hath  the  power  ever  since ;  and  how 
it  is  proved,  and  how  it  cometh  to  be  any  great  matter  to  sepa- 
rate from  a  church  form  which  God  never  made  |  and  whether 
human  church  forms  be  not  essential  and  ocmstitutive  causes  of 
the  churches.  Whether  every  commanded  oath,  subscription, 
declaration,  office,  or  ceremony,  be  an  essential  part  of  this 
church  form«  Whether  there  be  as  many  church  forms  and 
species,  as  there  be  orders,  litur^es,  and  ceremonies.  And 
whether  dl  these  differences,  in  the  same  kingdom,  constitute  so 
many  schisms  and  separations.'' 

Stilliogfleet  took  up  Baxter  and  his  other  antagonists  in  his 
*  Unreasonableness  of  Separatk>n;'  a  large  quarto  volume  pub^ 
lished  in  1681.  In  this  work,  he  professes  to  give  an  historical 
account  of  the  separation  from  the  dmrch  of  England,  and  of 
the  various  pleas  advanced  in  support  of  that  separation  by  tho 
several  parties,  with  such  answers  as  he  considered  satisfactory, 
or  which  exposed,  as  he  conceived,  the  inconsistency  of  his 
leading  opponents*    Stillingfleet  was  a  man  of  profound  leam^ 
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iiig,  and  distinguished  abilities.  He  spared  no  pains  in  this 
discussion  to  establish  his  main  position,— that  tiie  dissenters 
had  very  unreasonably  separated  from  the  church  of  England. 
He  succeeds  chiefly  in  exposing  the  inconsistency  of  some  of 
their  arguments  with  their  other  principles  and  some  parts  of 
their  conduct.  But,  in  this,  he  had  no  particular  reason  to 
triumph,  as  his  own  consistency  was  very  far  from  perfect. 
The  rector,  of  Sutton,  who  wrote  the  Irenicum  when  the  church 
of  England  was  but  a  sect  among  other  sects,  was  a  very  dif* 
£erent  person  from  the  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  exposing  the  unrea- 
sonableness of  separation  from  an  apostolic  church  in  all  its 
glory.  The  one  publication  breathes  a  spirit  of  moderation, 
and  uses  the  language  of  entreaty;  the  other  is  stern,  severe, 
and  uncompromising. 

While  Baxter  was  preparing  to  meet  Stillingfleet,  he  was 
assailed  by  several  other  adversaries,  in  reply  to  whom  he  pro- 
duced, *  A  Third  Defence  of  the  Cause  of  Peace,  proving  the 
Need  of  Concord  and  the  Impossibility  of  it  on  the  Terms  of  the 
Present  Impositions.'  8vo.  1681.  lliis  volume  contains,  first: 
a  reply  to  John  Hinckley,  D.D.,  rector  of  Northfield,  Worcester- 
shire, and  prebendary  of  Wolverhampton.  He  had  published, 
in  1680,  *  Fasdculus  lAterariwn;  or.  Letters  on  several  occa- 
sions, betwixt  Mr.  Baxter  and  the  Author  of  the  Persuasive  to 
Conformity.'  Tliis  volume  contains  four  letters  of  Hinckley's, 
and  four  from  Baxter  in  reply,  on  the  subject  of  Nonconformity, 
which  had  been  written  several  years  before.  It  is  to  the  last  of 
Hinckley's  letters  in  Uiis  book,  that  Baxter  replies  in  his  '  De- 
fence.' The  controversy  between  them  is  a  very  sharp  one; 
there  is  a  large  portion  of  history  in  Baxter's  answer. 

Hie  second  thing  in  the  *  Defence,'  is  an  answer  to  another 
silly  production  of  Cheney's,  'A  Fardel  of  Dotage  and  shame- 
less Lies ;'  which  was  not  therefore  deserving  of  the  attention 
Baxter  bestowed  on  it. 

'  The  third  thing  in  the  '  Defence,'  is  '  TVuth  Pleading  for 
Peace,  against  the  many  Falsehoods  of  an  unnamed  Impleader, 
who  pretendeth  to  answer  several  writings  of  Richard  Baxter.' 
This  nameless  impleader  was  Long,  of  Exeter,  the  sworn  foe  of 
Baxter.  *  The  Nonconformists'  Plea  for  Beace  impleaded,'  is 
in  the  character  of  all  his  other  publications  against  Bax* 
ter  and  his  brethren,  and  was  accordingly  treated  by  him  as 
it  deserved.    There  is  also  a  sh6rt  note  on  a  book  against  the 
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dkaenten,  by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Varney  ;*  and  a  few  re- 
marks on  the  ^  Speculum/  and  the  ^  Casuist  Uncased/  of  Roger 
L'Estrange.  ^'  Mr.  L'Estrange/'  he  says,  ^^  quite  mistakes  the 
Nonconformist  question,  as  the  Reflector  does;  as  if  hissing 
and  stinging  were  disputing.  He  seemeth  to  make  the  question 
to  be,  Whether  I  be  not  a  giddy,  mutable  fool  and  knave.  Let 
him  in  that  believe  what  pleases  himself.  Our  question  is, 
whether  silencing,  fining,  imprisoning  the  Nonconformists,  be 
the  way  of  peace,  and  of  the  desired  concord  of  Protestants  ? 
Yea,  whether  concord  be  possiUe  on  those  terms,  and  whether 
they  will  ever  end  our  divisions  ?'^ 

In  reply  to  the  elaborate  performance  of  Stillingfleet,  Baxter 
published  '  A  Second  True  Defence* of  the  Mere  Nonconform- 
ists, against  the  untrue  accusations,  reasonings,  and  history  of 
Dr.  Edward  Stillingfleet.'  1681.  4to.  In  this  volume,  he  en- 
deavours to  prove  that  it  is  '^  not  a  sin  but  a  duty  not  wilfully 
to  commit  the  many  sins  of  conformity ;  not  sacrilegiously  to 
abandon  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  or  the  public  worship  of 
God,  though  men  forbid  it,  and  call  it  schism.^'  He  shows  suc- 
cessfully that  Stillingfleet,  in  his  controversy  with  the  Roman 
Catholics,  had  maintained  the  same  principles  which  be  now 
impugned  in  the  Nonconformists,  and  that  he  does  great  injus- 
tice to  the  latter  in  many  of  his  historical  statements.  One 
passage,  in  reference^ to  himself,  deserves  to  be  extracted: 

'^  1  perceive  Dr.  Stillingfleet  marvelleth,  that  my  own  ex- 
pectations of  approaching  death  do  not  hinder  me  from  writing 
what  I  do  for  the  Nonconformists;  whereas,  the  truth  is,  had  not 
pain  and  weakness  kept  me  from  my  youth  as  in  the  continual 
pcpspect  of  the  grave  and  the  next  life,  I  had  never  been  like  to 
have  been  so  much  against  conformity,  and  the  present  disci- 
pline of  this  church  (that  is,  its  want  of  discipline),  as  I  have 
been.  For  the  world  might  have  more  flattered  me,  and  bi- 
iBssed  my  judgment  j  and  my  conscience  might  have  been  bolder 
and  less  fearful  of  sin.  And  though  I  love  not  to  displease,  I 
must  say  this  great  truth,  that  I  had  never  been  like  to  have 
lived  in  so  convincing,  sensible  experience  of  the  great  differ- 
ence of  the  main  body  of  the  Conformists,  from  most  of  the 
Nonconformists,  as  to  the  seriousness  of  their  Christian  faith, 
and  hope,  and  practice,  their  victory  over  the  flesh  and  the 
woidd;  I  mean  both  of  the  clergy  and  laity  of  mine  ac- 
quaintance. O !  how  great  a  difference  have  I  found  from  my 
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youth  to  this  day.  Though  I  doubt  not  but  very  many  of  the 
passive  conformable  ministers  (to  say  nothing  of  the  imposers) 
have  been  and  are  worthy  pious  men,  and  aueh  at  wmdd  not 
persuade  their  hearers  that  the  JosuitB  first  brought  in  apiritnal 
prayer.  And  I  had  the  great  blessing  of  my  education  near 
four  such,  in  three  or  four  neighbour  parishes/' 

The  candour  of  this  confession  greatly  prepossesses  ua  la 
favour  of  the  writer,  and  is  almost  a  pledge  of  the  correctneas  of 
his  other  statements.  Stillingfleet  had  made  many  personal  re- 
flections on  Baxter  in  his  book,  from  which  he  vindicates  himself 
very  successfully.  He  had  referred  to  the  case  of  Kiddeiminalery 
which  leads  Baxter  to  give  an  interesting  account  of  his  conduct 
while  there  towards  the  episcopal  Conformists,  who  were  not 
then  legally  tolerated  j  he  not  only  did  not  interfere  with  them^ 
or  solicit  the  interference  of  the  magistrates,  but  gave  them  all 
the  countenance-  in  his  power.  The  attempts  which  have 
frequently  been  made  to  show  that  the  Episcopalians  were 
persecuted  during  the  Commonwealth,  have  uniformly  fiuled. 
It  was  not  the  religious^  but  the  poUiical  Eptacopalians  who 
were  the  objects  of  Cromwell's  jealousy ;  and  their  opposition  to 
his  government  was  the  sole  cause  of  any  interference  which 
they  ever  experienced, 

Stillingfleet  himself  did  not  answer  Baxter's  second  Defenoe, 
but  it  was  taken  up  by  some  others  who  were  exceedingly  aealous 
in  his  cause,  and  in  that  of  the  church ;  though  not  very  ju-r 
dicious  in  the  measures  which  they  adopted.  Dr.  Sherlock 
published  anonymoudy,  first  a  thick  8vo  volume,  entitled, '  A 
Discourse  about  Church  Unity ;  being  a  Defence  of  Dr.  Slil- 
lingfleet's  Unreasonableness  of  Separation,  in  answer  to  several 
late  Pamphlets,  but  principally  to  Dr.  Owen  and  Mr.  Baxter/ 
1681.  And  in  the  following  year,  in  another  volume,  *  A  Covk* 
tinuation  and  Vindication  of  the  Defence  of  Dd  Stillingfleet, 
in  answer  to  Mr.  Baxter,  Mr.  Lob,  and  others.'  He  boldly 
affirms  that  *^  Whoever  separates  himself  ftom  the  chnrch  of 
England  cuts  himself  off  from  the  Catholic  church,  and  pots  hlm« 
self  out  of  a  state  of  salvation.  Separation  from  the  chvroh  of 
England  is  a  schism,  and  schism  is  as  damning  a  sin  as  idolatry, 
drunkenness,  or  adultery/' p  This  is  being  very  plain,  but  it  is 
a  pitiful  bruiumfuimen. 

Mr.  Long  also  appeared  as  the  second  of  Dr.  Stillingfleet,  in 
'Hie  Unreasonableness  of  Separation,  the  Second  Part|  or,  a 

9  ContiontttioD,  p.  389. 
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fhfther  Imparliftl  Account  of  the  History,  Nature,  and  Pleaa, 
of  the  present  Separation  from  the  Church  of  England :  with 
Special  Remarks  on  the  Life  and  Actions,  of  Richard  Baxter/ 
1682.  8vo.  Hi  is  is,  perhaps,  the  vilest  and  most  malicious  of 
all  the  attacks  made  upon  Baxter.  In  reference  to  it^  he  mju, 
^<  Long,  of  Exeter,  wrote  so  fierce  a  book  to  prove  me,  out  of 
my  own  writings,  one  of  the  worst  men  living  on  earth,  that 
I  never  saw  any  thing  like  it.  And  being  overwhelmed  with 
work,  and  weakness,  and  pains ;  and  having  least  aeal  to  de« 
fend  a  person  so  bad  as  I  know  myself  to  be,  I  never  answered 
him,  it  being  none  of  the  matters  in  controversy,  whether  I  be 
good  or  bad.    God  be  merciful  .to  me  a  sinner ! "  ^ 

A  third  writer  who  appeared  with  his  name  in  this  con- 
troversy^  was  Richard  Hooke,  D.  D.,  vicar  of  Halifax.  He 
published  the  '  Nonconformist  Champion ;  his  Challenge  Ac- 
cepted ;  or,  an  Answer  to  Mr.  Baxter*s  Petition  for  Peace  % 
with  Remarks  on  his  Holy  Commonwealth,  his  Sermon  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  his  Nonconformists'  Plea,  and  his  Answer 
to  Dr.  Stillingfleet.'  1682.  8vo.  There  is  a  vast  deal  of  vaunt* 
ing  wid  vapouring  in  this  little  book ;  butr  it  is  one  thing  to 
accept  of  a  challenge,  and  another  to  come  off  with  the  vie* 
tory.  Baxter  did  not  take  up  Dr.  Hooke's  glove,  which  probably 
mortified  him  in  no  small  degree.  The  most  curious  of  the 
publications  that  appeared  about  this  time  against  Baxter,  and 
certainly  the  wittiest  of  all  L'Elstrange's  productions,  was  ^  The 
Casuist  Uncased,  in  a  Dialogue  betwixt  Richard  and  Baxter^ 
with  a  Moderator  between  them  for  quietness'  sake.'  4to«  It  is  a 
witty  pamphlet,  but  wickedly  intended;  yet  the  writings  of 
Baxter  fiimished  ample  means  for  such  a  production,  and  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  Sir  Roger  makes  a  very  dexterous  use 
of  them.  The  dialogue  is  often  very  humorous ;  so  that  it  is 
impossible  not  to  smile  at  the  joke,  while  we  regret  the  object 
for  whieh  it  b  furnished.  Baxter  took  it  all  very  coolly.  "  I 
have  never  had  the  schooling  of  L'Estrange,''  he  says,  ^^  and  so 
never  taught  him  to  understand  my  writings,  aod  therefore  un- 
dertake not,  that  things  congruous  shall  not  seem  contradic- 
tions to  him.'*' 

In  connexion  with  this  same  controversy,  Baxter  published 
^  A  Search  for  the  English  Schismatic ;  by  tlie  case  and  cha- 
racter, 1.  Of  the  Diocesan  Canoneers  ;  2.  Of  the  present  Mere 
Nonconformists.    Not  as  an  accusation  of  the  fwmet^  but  a 
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necessary  dtfenee  of  the  latter^  so  far  as  they  ajre  wrongfully 
accused  and  persesuted  by  them/  4to.  1681.  Of  the  origin 
and  design  of  this  performance^  he  gives  the  following  account : 
*^  Because  the  accusation  of  schism  is  it  that  maketh  all  the 
noise  against  the  Nonconformists,  in  the  mouths  of  their  per- 
secutors, I  wrote  a  few  sheets,  called, '  A  Search  for  the  English 
Schismatic,'  comparing  the  principles  and  practices  of  i>oth 
parties,  and  leaving  it  to  the  reader  to  judge  who  is  the  schis- 
matic ;  showing  that  the  PreUtists  have,  in  their  canons,  ^jewo 
facto  excommunicated  all  the  nobility,  gentry,  clergy,  and 
people,  who  do  but  affirm,  that  there  is  any  thing  sinful  in  their 
liturgy,  ceremonies,  or  church-government,  even  the  lowest 
officer.  Their  laws  cast  us  out  of  the  ministry  into  gaols, 
and  then  they  call  us  schismatics,  for  not  coming  to  their 
churches ;  yea,  though  we  come  to  them  constantly,  as  I  Iiave 
done,  if  we  will  not  give  over  preaching  ourselves,  when  the 
parishes  I  lived  in  had,  one  fifty  thousand,  the  other  twenty  thou- 
sand souls  in  it,  more  than  could  come  within  the  church- 
doors.  This  book  also,  and  my  '  Prognostication,'  and,  what  I 
valued  most,  my  '  True  and  Only  Way  of  Universal  Concord,' 
were  railed  at,  but  never  answered  that  I  know  of." ' 

Having  finished  our  account  of  the  Stillingfleet  controversy, 
we  must  now  advert  to  some  other  publications  of  Baxter  on 
Nonconformity  about  this  time.  The  most  important  is  his 
*  Treatise  of  Episcopacy;  confuting  by  Scripture,  reason,  and 
the  church's  testimony,  that  sort  of  diocesan  churches,  prelacy, 
and  government,  which  casteth  out  the  primitive  church  species, 
episcopacy,  ministry,  and  discipline;  and  confoundeth  the  Chris- 
tian world  by  corruption,  usurpation,  schism,  and  persecution/ 
1681.  4to.  His  own  account  of  this  volume  presents  a  very  ac- 
curate view  of  i ta  nature  and  object.  *'  Upon  Mr.  Henry  Dodwell's 
provocation,  I  published  a  treatise  of  epicopacy,  that  had  Iain 
long  by  me  ;  which  folly  openeth  our  judgment  upon  the  dif- 
ference between  the  old  episcopacy  and  our  new  diocesans,  and 
answereth  almost  all  the  chief  Writers  which  have  written  for 
such  prelacy,  especially  Bishop  Downame,  Dr.  Hammond, 
Saravia,  Spalatensis,  &c.  I  think  I  may  freely  say  it  is  elabo- 
rate; and  had  it  not  done  somewhat  effectually  in  the  un- 
dertaken cause,  some  one  or  other  would  have  answered  it  ere 
now.     It  makes  me  admire  that  my  ^  Catholic  Theology/  our 
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'  Reformed  Liturgy,*  my  *  Second  Plea  for  Peace/  (that  I  say 
not  the  first  also,)  and  this  ^  Treatise  of  Episcopacy/  could  never 
procure  an  answer  from  any  of  these  fierce  accusing  men;  where* 
as  the  subjects  of  these  four  books  are  the  controversies  of  the 
age,  and  which  are  by  these  men  so  much  insisted  on.  But  I 
have  since  found  some  explication  about  the  English  diocesans 
necessary ;  which  the  Separatists  forced  me  to  publish  by  mis-* 
understanding  me.'-  ^ 

This  is  one  of  the  most  elaborate  and  valuable  of  Baxter's 
works  on  the  Nonconformist  controversy,  and  shows  how  very 
fully  he  entered  into  the  whole  subject.  It  is  divided  into 
two  parts,  in  which,  in  a  succession  of  chapters,  he  treats  at 
great  length  of  the  primitive  episcopacy,  ministry,  and  disci-> 
pline,  of  the  early  churches ;  the  origin  and  progress  of  dio- 
cesan churches  and  episcopacy,  and  the  corruption  that  crept 
into  them,  with  the  various  consequences  which  have  arisen 
from  these  changes.  There  is  a  large  portion  of  sound  learning 
and  accurate  reasoning  in  the  work,  so  that  it  is  not  surprising 
Baxter  felt  disappointed  at  no  attempt  being  made  to  answer 
it.  He  successfully  shows  that  **  the  episcopal  churches  of 
the  Holy  Ghost's  institution,  in  the  New  Testament,  were  but 
single  congregations,  consisting  of  volunteers  /'  and  that  the 
bishops  recognised  by  the  apostles,  were  persons  who  had  merely 
the  spiritual  oversight  of  such  congregations.  Hence  he  contends, 
that  nothing  but  a  return  to  this  state  of  things,  will  ever  effect- 
ually cure  the  evils  §f  the  church.  Whether  this  work  is  con- 
sidered as  a  piece  of  ecclesiastical  history,  or  in  connexion  with 
the  controversy  respecting  church  government,  it  deserves  to  be 
consulted,  and  will  contribute  more  to  satisfy  the  mind  than  all 
the  other  books  of  Baxter  together. 

His  next  publication  was,  *  An  Apology  for  the  Nonconfor- 
mists' Ministry ;  containing  the  Reasons  of  their  Preaching,'  &c. 
4 to.  16S1.  The  greater  part  of  this  book  was  written  in  1668 
and  1669,  and  at  last  published  as  an  addition  to  the  Defence 
of  the  Nonconformists,  against  Dr.  Stillingfleet.  He  dedicates 
it  to  Compton,  bishop  of  London,  Barlow,  bishop  of  Lincoln, 
Crofts,  bishop  of  Hereford,  Rainbow,  bishop  of  Carlisle, 
Thomas,  bishop  of  St.  David's,  and  Lloyd,  bishop  of  Peter- 
borough, of  whom  he  speaks  as  good  men,  and  lovers  of  mode- 
ration.    In  the-  work  itself,  he  meets  the  statements  aad.mis- 
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representations  of  Bishop  Morley^  Dr.  Saywell,  Mr.  Durel,  a 
nameless  Ecclesiastical  Politician  and  Debate  Maker,  the 
Countermiuer,  Fowlis,  Good,  and  many  others.  There  are  some 
very  touching  and  eloquent  passages  in  this  work.  The  con- 
cluding address  to  the  bishops  is  very  powerful.  He  tells  them 
plainly,  that  the  blame  of  most  of  the  sufferings  which  were  en* 
dured  by  himself  and  his  brethren,  properly  belonged  to  them. 
They  either  caused  or  occasioned  the  severe  enactments  ii4iich 
were  made  against  the  Nonconformists,  or  by  their  influence 
might  have  prevented  them.  He  beseeches  them  to  consider  the 
awfiil  responsibility  of  preventing  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  by 
so  many  faithful  men,  whose  places  were  so  inadequately  supplied, 
and  warns  them  of  the  guilt  which  they  thus  contracted. 

'*  I  am  not  so  foolish,"  he  says,  ^  as  not  to  know  that  all  this 
talk  is  grievous  to  you,  and  not  the  way  to  my  ease,  or  honour 
with  you,  nor  to  procure  favour  in  your  eyes.  But  if  in  such  a  * 
dayi  and  in  such  a  case,  we  should  all  be  silent,  and  none  so 
much  as  call  you  to  repentance,  nor  plead  the  cause  of  an  in* 
jured  Saviour  and  deserted  souls,  we  should  partake  of  the  crimes 
which  we  are  lamenting;  and  not  only  Gildas  and  Salvianns,  and 
such-like,  but  all  the  prophets  and  apostles  would  condemn  us. 

*'  And  if  all  that  is  here  said  have  no  other  effect  than  to 
increase  your  indignation  and  our  sufferings  ;  judge,  O  postal ty! 
judge  all  disinterested  impartial  men,  between  these  reverend 
lords  and  us  $  whether  the  petitions  here  presented  to  them,  be 
selfish,  or  unreasonable,  or  such  as  should  jfe  rejected  at  so  dear 
a  rate  as  i)ur  lamentable  divisions  -and  church  distractions  come 
to  I  Yea,  Christ,  whose  cause  and  interest  we  plead,  will  cer** 
tainly  and  shortly  judge ;  before  whom  their  worldly  grandeur 
and  dignities  will  be  insignificant;  wrathful  reproaches  will  not 
prove  the  innocent  criminal,  nor  justify  them  that  condemn 
ihe  just,  or  that  will  not  understand  the  will  and  interest  of  their 
Lord.    Even  so,  come  Lord  Jesus,  come  quickly  1    Amen»"  ^ 

The  last  publication  in  this  department  which  renuuns  to  be 
noticed,  is  *  The  English  Nonconformity,  as  under  King  Charles 
H.  and  King  James  II. ;  truly  stated  and  argued.'  4to.  This 
is  a  considerable  volume,    containing  sixty-two  chapters,  in 

• 

*  Life,  part  iii.  pp.  235,  236.  It  was  about  this  time,  thoufli  I  do  not 
kuow  that  it  was  !d  answer  to  this  hook,  that  a  pamphlet,  with  the  foUowin; 
title,  appeared,  *  KiddtrmiBttcr-Slaflr  {  or,  a  RcmoMit  of  Mr.  Baater*t  Frsadea 
uoraveUed.'  4to.  1681.    I  bavsnot  leeu  it. 
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which  the  whole  Noncdnforinist  controrersy  is  argued  in  a  aeries 
of  dialogues  between  a  minister  and  a  lawyer.  As  it  was  pub^ 
lished  not  long  before  the  death  of  Baxter^  it  may  fairly  be 
considered  as  containing  his  last  sentiments  on  those  points 
which  had  for  so  many  years  occupied  a  great  portion  of  his 
attention.  It  was  all  written  a  considerable  time  before  the 
RevoltttioUy  though  published  shortly  after  it,  and  while  the  final 
settlement  of  the  government  was  still  future.  No  one  of  the 
numerous  works  of  Baxter  furnishes  so  full,  clear,  and  satisfac- 
tory a  view  of  nonconformity  as  this  volume.  It  contains  less 
of  personal  reference  and  debate,  and  is  more  restricted  to  prin- 
ciples, than  any  of  the  others ;  so  that  those  who  wish  to  ascer- 
tain with  the  least  trouble  the  sentiments  of  Baxter,  will  consult 
this  work  to  advantage.  *■ 

Having  brought  our  account  of  Baxter^s  works  on  Noncon- 
formity to  a  termination,  it  may  be  proper  to  offer  a  few  con-* 
eluding  observations.  To  many  it  will  appear  strange  and 
improper  that  he  should  have  employed  so  much  time  on  this 
subject.  They  will  be  ready  to  ask  with  surprise  and  indigna* 
tion.  To  what  purpose  was  this  waste  ?  Such  persons  overlook 
the  state  of  the  times,  and  the  peculiar  situation  of  Baxter.  The 
spirit  of  oppression  and  petsecntion  then  raged  in  the  most  vio- 
lent manner.  Many  of  the  persecutors  were  men  respectable  in 
point  of  moral  character,  and  a  large  portion  professed  a  great 
regard  for  the  interests  of  religion.  Baxter  suffered  consider- 
ably himself,  but  he  felt  more  for  the  sufferings  of  his  brethren, 
than  on  his  own  account.  Many  of  them  had  been  driven  from 
situations  of  important  usefulness,  separated  from  their  families^ 
condemned  to  exile  and  imprisonment,  and  suffered  the  loss  of 
all  things.  It  would  have  been  unchristian  and  unmanly  to 
remain  silent  while  these  things  went  on,  if,  by  expostulation, 
apolqgy,  or  vindication,  any  impression  could  be  made. 

Baxter  might  be  considered  as  at  the  head  of  a  large 
portion  at  least  of  his  suffering  brethren;  all  of  whom  re- 
spected his  character,  and  admired  his  [intrepidity.  He  was 
more  independent  in  his  circumstances  than  most  of  them.  He 
was  well  known  at  court,  and  had  considerable  influence  with 
some  of  the  nobility*     His  disinterestedness  was  beyond  sus- 

*  A  kiud  of  answer  was  published  to  this  work  in  a  pamphlett  entitled^ 
'  Reflections  on  Mr.  Baxter's  Last  Book«  called  EogUih  Nonconformity'  Ac. 
4to.  1689. 
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picion,  and  be  was  utterly  regardless  of  all  personal  consequences 
to  himself.  On  every  emergency  he  was  looked  up  to  for 
advice ;  and  in  time  of  danger,  his  wisdom  and  prowess  were 
trusted  to  lead  on  the  attack,  or  to  cover  a  retreat. 

If  he  erred  in  appearing  too  often,  and  sometimes  on  occa- 
sions which  scarcely  required  him  to  expose  himself  or  his  cause, 
it  was  an  error  of  judgment  only.  It  was  the  excess  of  zeal  for 
the  good  of  others,  not  the  gratification  of  any  selfish  or  sordid 
passion.  He  was  often  singled  out  as  an  object  of  attack  by 
petty  scribblers,  whose  motive  was  to  excite  attention  to  them- 
selves, rather  than  a  desire  to  do  good,  or  the  hope  that  they 
would  make  an  impression  on  the  champion  of  Nonconformity* 
The  silent  disregard  of  such  a  man  was  more  provoking  than  his 
severest  animadversion.  To  the  notice  which  he  took  of  many 
of  them,  their  names  are  now  indebted  for  existence ;  they  are 
known,  not  as  the  writers  of  any  thing  which  any  body  reads, 
but  as  the  adversaries  of  Richard  Baxter. 

In  the  state  of  the  country  from  the  time  of  the  Restoration 
till  the  Revolution,  it  was  of  great  importance  that  the  Noncon- 
formist controversy  should  be  kept  alive.  It  tended  to  support 
the  spirits  of  the  sufferers,  to  preserve  the  flame  of  liberty  from 
being  altogether  smothered,  to  keep  in  check  those  arbitrary 
and  oppressive  measures  which  would  have  proved  as  ruinous  to 
the  constitution  of  the  country,  as  to  the  liberties  of  the  Non- 
conformists. Nothing  but  a  great  deal  of  writing,  and  writing 
with  force  and  severity,  could  have  answered  the  purpose.  It 
was  necessary  to  speak  of  persecution  and  oppression  by  their 
proper  names,  and  to  expose  them  in  their  own  colours.  As 
there  was  no  moderation  in  the  measures  by  which  the  con- 
sciences of  men  were  invaded,  and  their  dearest  rights  infringed, 
it  would  be  absurd  to  expect  nothing  but  calmness  and  modera- 
tion in  the  writings  of  those  who  suffered  and  resisted  ;  yet  in 
general  the  Nonconformists  wrote  like  Christians;  and  in  meek* 
ness  acquitted  themselves. 
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CHAPTER    Vni. 


WORKS   ON   POPBRY. 

Introdactory  Ohsenrations— *  The  Safe  ReUg^iun'— '  Wiadinf^-Sheet  for  Popery' 
— 'Grotian  Relig;ioii' — Controversy  with  Peirce,  Womack,  HeyliD,  and 
Bramball-^  Key  for  Catholics  '•— •  Successive  Visibility  of  the  Church'— 
Controversy  with  Johnson — <  Fair  Warning' — 'Difference  between  the 
Power  of  Church  Pastors  and  the  Roman  Kingdom'— *  Certainty  of 
Christianity  without  Popery'— <  Full  and  Easy  Satisfaction,  which  is  the 
True  Religion'— Dedicated  to  Lauderdale—*  Christ,  not  the  Pope,  the 
Head  of  the  Church'—*  Roman  Tradition  Examined'- 'Naked  Popery' 
"-Controversy  with  Hutchinson — *  Which^is  the  True  Church '— *  Answer 
to  Dodwell'— 'Dissent  from  Sherlock '—' Answer  to  Dodwell's  Letter 
catting  for  more  Answers ' — 'Against  Revolt  to  a  Foreign  Jurisdiction'-^ 
<  Plrotestant  Religion  truly  stated'— Conclusion. 

Thb  doctrines  and  the  friends  of  Popery  had  too  much  in- 
fluence in  England  during  the  life  of  Baxter,  not  to  engage  his 
attention  on  a  subject  which  had  employed  the  pens  of  the  ablest 
men  from  the  period  of  the  Reformation.  In  point  of  argument, 
everything  necessary  to  expose  the  absurd  and  wicked  pretensions 
of  the  see  of  Rome,  had  been  said  long  before  the  time  of 
Baxter.  But  the  interests  involved  in  the  Popish  controversy 
were  too  great,  and  the  parties  engaged  in  supporting  them  too 
subtle,  to  allow  the  subject  to  sleep,  or  even  to  slumber.  The 
well-known  leanings  of  the  Stuart  family  to  a  system  more  fa- 
vourable than  any  other  to  their  besetting  sin, — the  love  of 
arbitrary  power ;  their  family  alliances  with  its  sworn  defenders, 
their  patronage  of  those  who  were  considered  favourable  to  the 
principles  or  the  spirit  of  Popery,  with  many  other  circum- 
stances,-—kept  alive  the  hopes  of  the  Roman  Catholics  that  Eng- 
land, one  of  the  fairest  gems  in  the  tiara,  would  yet  be  brought 
back  to  its  allegiance,  and  be  numbered  among  the  jewels  of 
the  Papal  See. 
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Even  the  civil  wars  and  their  results  did  not  altogether  extin- 
guish these  hopes.  The  emissaries  of  Rome  were  active  through- 
out their  entire  duration,  and  were  considered  as  sometimes 
having  a  hand  in  the  events  which  took  place.  Though  Baxter 
certainly  was  credulous,  we  can  scarcely  conceive  that  he  had  no 
authority  for  asserting  what  he  ofteti  did**that  Romish  priests 
assumed  the  guise  of  sectaries,  appeared  zealous  in  sowing  dissen- 
sions, and  propagating  wild  and  extravagant  opinions.  His  notions 
of  the  extent  to  which  this  prevailed,  were  probably  exaggerated; 
but  it  was  quite  to  the  purpose  of  the  Catholics  to  act  in  this 
manner:  as  the  more  furious  the  fanaticism  of  Protestants,  the 
more  would  the  necessity  for  an  infallible  head  appear,  and  the 
sooner  would  the  country  be  likely  to  become  tired  of  its  apos- 
tacy.*  However  this  may  have  been,  Baxter  felt  it  to  be  bis 
duty,  both  as  a  Christian  and  a  Protestant,  to  oppose  stre- 
nuously a  system  which  he  regarded  as  most  ungodly  in  its 
pretensions,  and  most  injurious  in  its  influence  to  the  interests 
of  liberty,  of  sound  morality,  and  of  religion*  To  take  this 
ground,  and  to  appear  in  the  front  rank  of  the  advocates  of 
Protestantism,  and  of  the  adversaries  of  the  Romish  faith,  were 
with  Baxter  one  act. 

He  accordingly  published,  in  1657f  ^  The  Safe  Religion^  or 
Three  Disputations  for  the  Reformed  Catholic  Religion  against 
Popery;'  in  which  he  endeavours  to  prove  that  Popery  is 
agunst  the  Holy  Scriptures^  against  the  unity  of  tht  catbdic 


■  The  opinion  that  Catholic  priests  were  employed  at  disguised 
or  sowers  of  division,  is  not  peculiar  to  Baxter.  Sir  W.  Boswell,  in  a  letter 
to  Archbishop  Laud,  dated  from  the  Ha^e,  io  the  year  1640,  informs  him 
that  above  sixty  Romish  derfryoMn  had  f  one,  within  two  years,  fran  Franee, 
to  preach  the  Scotch  covenant  and  the  rules  of  that  kirk,  and  tu  sjiread  the 
same  about  the  northern  coasts  of  Eogland ;  and  that  their  g^reat  object  was 
to  effect  the  ruin  of  Enf^llsh  Episcopacy. — Usher's  Life,  Appendix,  p.  27. 
Bramhall,  bishop  of  Derry,  in  1654,  assures  Archbishop  Usher  tliat^  in  the 
year  1646,  by  order  from  Rome,  above  a  hundred  of  the  Romish  clergy  were 
sent  into  Eosland,  consisting  of  Eoglish,  Scotch,  and  Irish,  who  had  been 
educated  in  France,  Italy,  Germany,  and  Spain.  Tlieae,  he  says,  were 
mostly  soldiers  in  the  army  of  the  Parliament.  Even  in  1654,  he  afllrmt 
that  there  were  many  priests  at  Paris  preparing  to  be  sent  overi  who  held 
meetings  twice  a  week,  in  which  they  opposed  one  another,  some  pretending 
to  be  for  Presbytery,  others  fur  Independency,  and  others  for  Anabaptism. 
That  their  qualifications  for  the  work  in  which  they  were  to  engage,  were 
Judged  of  by  the  learned  superiors  of  some  of  the  convents ;  that  the  parties 
were  entered  in  the  registers  of  their  respective  orders,  but  with  different 
names,  which  they  were  to  use  and  change  as  circumstances  might  reqnire  ; 
and  that  they  kept  up  a  regular  correspondence  with  their  fraternities  abroad. 
— U<A«r,  p.  61 1* 
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churchy  the  consent  of  the  ancient  doctors,  the  plainest  reason^ 
and  the  common  judgment  of  sense  itself.  The  object  of  the 
first  dissertation  is,  to  prove  that  the  religion  of  Protestants  is 
safe ;  of  the  second,  that  Popery  is  unsafe ;  and  of  the  thirds 
that  the  manner  in  which  Popery  is*  sustained  in  argument  by  a 
claim  to  infallibility,  is  subversive  of  the  faith.  It  is  dedicated 
to  the  ^^  Literate  Romanists/'  and  is  on  the  whole  an  able  ex« 
posure  and  refutation  of  the  system  of  Popery,  to  which  I  am 
not  aware  that  any  answer  was  ever  made. 

As  that  was  a  considerable  volume,  and  better  adapted  to  the 
learned  than  to  the  unlearned,  he  published  in  the  same  year^ 
*  A  Winding-sheet  for  Popery,'  comprising,  witfiin  a  few  pages, 
the  most  appropriate  arguments  against  the  whole  system.  This 
was  well  fitted  for  popular  reading  and  general  circulati6n] 
which  also  remained  unanswered* 

His  next  work,  though  small,  and  but  little  of  it  on  the  subject 
of  Popery,  forms  part  of  a  very  angry  controversy,  in  whichr  he 
became  involved,  with  several  persons  of  considerable  note.  In 
his  work  on  *  Universal  Concord,'  published  in  the  early  part  of 
1658,  he  had  thought  it  his  duty  to  warn  some  who  appeared  to 
be  prosecuting  the  design  of  Grotius  and  Cassander,  to  re« 
ooncile  the  Protestant  churches  to  the  see  of  Rome,  on  certain 
abatements  being  made  by  that  see  to  the  principles  or  preju- 
dices of  Protestants*  The  insinuation  that  Orotius  was  a  con* 
cealed  Papist,  and  that  others  were  engaged  in  a  similar  plan, 
excited  very  strong  emotions  in  the  breasts  of  Dr.  Sanderson 
and  Dr.  Thomas  Peirce.  The  latter,  in  a  work  entitled  '  The 
Self-revenger  exemplified,'  directed  against  Mr.  Barlee,  demand* 
ed  from  Baxter  a  plainer  account  of  Grotius,  and  his  followers^ 
This  Baxter  was  not  unwilling  to  ^ve  him.  But  we  must  hear 
his  own  account  of  this  controversy* 

**  Peirce's  principal  business,"  he  says,  **  was  to  defend 
Grotius.  In  answer  to  which  i  wrote  a  little  treatise,  galled 
^  llie  Qcotian  Religion  discovered,'  in  which  I  cited  his  own 
words,  especially  out  of  his  '  Discussio  Apologetic!  Rivetiani,' 
where  he  opeaeth  his  terms  of  reconciliation  with  Rome,  viz.^ 
that  it  be  acknowledged  the  mistress  church,  and  the  Pope  have 
his  supreme  government ;  not  arbitrary,  but  only  according  to 
the  canons.  To  which  end  he  defendeth  the  Council  of  Trent 
itself,  Pope  Pius's  oath,  and  all  the  councils ;  which  is  no  other 
than  the  French  sort  of  Popery.    I  had  not  then  heard  of  ther 
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book  written  in  France  called  '  Grotius  Papizans/  nor  of '  Sar- 
ravius's  Epistles^'  in  which  he  witnesseth  it  from  hia  own 
mouth.  But  the  very  words  which  I  cited,  contain  an  open 
profession  of  Popery. 

'^  In  a  preface  before  this  book,  I  vindicated  the  Synod  of 
Dort  from  the  abusive,  virulent  accusations. of  one  that  called 
himself  Tilenus,  junior.  Thereupon,  Peirce  wrote  a  much  more 
railing,  malicious  volume  than  the  former ;  the  liveliest  impress 
of  Satan's  image,  malignity,  bloody  malice,  and  falsehood,  co- 
vered in  handsome,  railing  rhetoric,  that  ever  I  have  seen  from 
any  that  called  himself  a  Protestant.  The  preface  was  an* 
awered  just  in  the  same  manner,  by  one  who  styled  himself 
Philo-Tilenus.  Three  such  men  as  this  Tilenus,  junior,  Peirce, 
and  Gunning,  I  have  not  heard  of  besides  in  England :  of  the 
Jesuits'  opinion  in  doctrinals,  and  of  the  old  Dominican  com- 
plexity, yet  the  ablest  men  that  their  party  hath  in  all  the  land ; 
of  great  diligence  in  study  and  reading ;  of  excellent  oratory, 
especially  Ulenus,  junior,  and  Peirce  ;  and  of  temperate  lives. 
But  all  their  parts  are  so  sharpened  with  a  furious,  persecuting 
zeal  against  those  that  dislike  Arminiantsm,  high  prelacy,  or  full 
conformity,  that  they  are  like  the  briars  and  thorns,  v^ch  are 
not  to  be  touched,  but  by  a  fenced  hand.  They  breathe  out 
threatenings  against  God's  servants,  better  than  themselves, 
and  seem  unsatisfied  with  blood  and  ruin,  but.  still  cry,  'Give^ 
give  3*  bidding  as  loud  defiance  to  Christian  charity,  as  ever 
Arius,  or  any  beretic,  did  to  faith. 

''  This  book  of  mine,  of  the  Grotian  religion,  greatly  offended 
many  others,  but  none  of  them  could  speak  any  sense  against 
it ;  the  citations,  for  matter  of  fact,  being  unanswerable.  And 
it  was  only  the  matter  of  fact  which  I  undertook  to  prove,  viz., 
that  Grotius  professed  himself  a  moderate  Papist  j  but  for  his 
fault  in  so  doing,  I  little  meddled  with  it."  ^ 

Such  is  Baxter's  own  account  of  this  controversy,  which 
related  as  much  in  its  progress  to  Arminianism,  as  to  Grotius 
and  Popery.  The  religion  of  Grotius  must  have  been  of  a 
very  equivocal  kind,  for  as  many  sects  seem  to  have  contended 
for  him,  as  cities  about  the  birth  of  Homer.  The  fact  is,  he 
mixed  too  much  in  the  political  world  not  to  be  seriously 
injured  by  it.  He  speculated  about  union,  and  falsely  imagined 
that  it  might  be  practicable  to  effect  some  agreement  between 
the  Catholics  and  Protestants,  on  principles  in  which  neither 

^ Life, parti.  p«  113. 
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party  would  agree.  He  was  not  a  Papist  in  the  technical  sense 
of  the  term,  but  he  endeavoured  to  give  an  orthodox  interpre- 
tation to  some  of  the  doctrines  of  Popery,  and  objected  to  some 
of  the  charges  preferred  by  Protestants  against  the  church  of 
Rome;  which,  with  his  disposition  to  compromise,  led  the  Pro- 
testants to  look  at  him  with  great  jealousy.  ^ 

Baxter's  opinion  of  Grotius,  notwithstanding  these  views  of 
bis  sentiments,  which  were  probably  more  influenced  by  political 
than  religious  considerations,  stood  very  high.  He  was  in  every 
respect  a  distinguished  man — his  learning,  his  talents,  his  love 
of  liberty,  his  amiable  dispositions,  must  make  his  memory  dear, 
to  all  who  are  capable  of  estimating  his  virtues  and  acquire- 
ments. 

Tilenus,  junior,  was  a  fictitious  name,  assumed  by  Bishop 
Womack,  in  his  attacks  upon  Calvinism  and  the  Puritans.*^ 
'  The  Examination  of  Tilenus  before  the  Triers,  in  order  to  his 
intended  settlement  in  the  office  of  a  public  Preacher  in  the  Com* 
monwealth  of  Utopia,'  is  a  keen  sarcastic  pamphlet  which  ap« 
peared  in  1658,^  intended  tb  expose  the  conduct  of  the  Triers, 
and  the  sentiments  which  they  held.  It  describes  a  trial  of  this 
said  Tilenus,  before  a  jury  consisting  of  Messrs.  Absolute,  Fa- 
tality, Pretention,  Fryable,  Damman,  Narrow-Grace,  aUoM 
Stint-Grace,  Efficax,  Indefectible,  Confidence,  Dubious,  Mean* 
well,  Simulans,  Take-o-trust,  Know-little,  and  Impertinent. 

*  Lord  Laaderdaie  sayi ,  in  one  of  bU  letters  to  Baxter,  <<  I  have  read  your 
fffplj  to  Peirce^  in  which  you  fully  satisfy  me  that  Grotius  was  a  Papist.  I 
was  acquainted  with  Grotius  at  Paris.  He  was  then  ambassador  for  Sweden, 
in  the  year  1637 ;  and  though  I  was  then  very  youni^,  some  visits  passed  be- 
tween us.  My  discourse  with  him  %as  only  on  humanity ;  but  I  remember 
well  he  was  then  esteemed  such  a  Papist  as  you  call  a  Cassaudriao,  and  so 
•  •••did  esteem  him,  who  was  a  priest— the  owner  of  that  ^reat  library  now 
prioted  in  his  name.  M'itb  him  I  was  also  acqdainted.  He  was  a  p«at  ad- 
mirer of  Grotius,  and  esteemed  among  his  principal  friends."— Baxter  MSS. 

*  Daniel  TUenus  was  professor  of  divinity  at  Sedan,  and,  in  the  early  part 
of  his  life,  a  Calvinist.  He  afterwards  adopted  the  sentiments  of  the  Remon« 
atrants,  and  took  part,  both  in  their  opposition  to  Calvinism,  and  in  their  suf^** 
ferinfTS  en  account  of  it.  Among  other  things,  he  wrote  '  Canones  Synodi 
IXirdraccnse,  cum  notis  et  animadversionibus,'  &c.  A  tract  of  his  appeared 
in  English,  under  the  title  of  '  The  Doctrine  of  the  Synods  of  Dort  and  Ales 
brought  to  the  Proof  of  Practice,'  Ac.  1629.  On  this  foundation  Womacic 
appears  to  have  adopted  his  designation  of  Tilenus,  junior,  and  to  have  con- 
structed bis  pamphlet,  *  The  £zaminatiou  of  Tileuu%.*  Womack  was  a  very 
decided  Armiuian,  and  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  writers  of  tbe  Duteh 

.  school.    He  died  bishop  of  St.  David's,  in  168.5. 

*  This  pamphlet  is  republished  by  Mr.  Nichols  in  his  '  Calvinism  and  Ar« 
aiaianism  Compared.' 
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llie  leading  characters  of  the  day  are  said  to  have  been  intro- 
duced upder  these  6ctitious  names;  Narrow^Grace  beingsvpposed 
to  be  designed  for  Philip  Nye,  and  Dr.  Dubious  for  Richard 
Baxter.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  severe  humour,  as  might  be 
expected,  in  the  book,  besides  a  vast  portion  of  misrepresentation 
and  caricature. 

'  The  Grotian  Religion'  brought  forward  Womack  a  second 
time  in  his  *  Arcana  Dogmatum  Anti-*remonstrantium;  or,  the 
Calvinist's  Cabinet  unlocked,  in  an  apology  for  Tilenus,  agunst  a 
pretended  vindication  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  at  the  provocation 
of  Mr.  Richard  Baxter,  held  forth  in  the  Preface  to  his  Grotian 
Religion.'  1659.  8vo.    This  is  a  grand  attack  on  the  dcwtrines 
of  the  synod  of  Dort,  and  on  Baxter,  as  holding  substantially,  those 
doctrines,  from  which  it  is  very  evident  that  the  author  never 
supposed  Baxter  would  be  suspected  of  Arminianism.    Tilenus 
is  one  of  the  stoutest  and  acutest  adversaries  with  whom  Baxter 
had  to  contend.     He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  whole  range 
of  the  Arminian  controversy,  and  had  examined  every  syllable 
•f  Baxter's  writings ;  from  which  he  did  not  fail  to  extract  pas^ 
sages,  the  explaining  or  reconciling  of  which  must  have  tried  even 
the  metaphysical  acuteness  of  Baxter.    It  does  not  appear  from 
any  thing  which  Baxter  wrote,  that  he  knew  Bishop  Womaek 
to  be  the  author  of  these  performances. 

Peirce's  reply,  of  which  Baxter  speaks  so  severely,  was  '  Tlia 
New  Discoverer  discovered;  by  way  of  Answer  to  Baxter's 
pretended  Discovery  of  the  Grotian  Religion,  with  the  several 
subjects  contained  therein.*  1658.  4to.  The  quarrel  between 
them  was  kept  up  to  a  very  distant  period ;  and  the  personal 
feelings  of  Peirce  were  discovered  in  a  manner  not  the  most  cre- 
ditable to  himself.  Indeed,  the  high-church  Arminian  clergy 
generally  i^fipear  to  have  been  gready  annoyed  by  this  trifling 
tract  of  Baxter's.  An  expression  in  the  preface  where  he  refers 
to  Peter  Heylin's  mode  of  describing  the  Puritans,  led  to  a 
lengthened  correspondence  with  that  bigoted  and  intemperate 
polemic*  This  correspondence  Heylin  published  with  a  very 
characteristic  title :  '  The  Letter  Combat  managed  by  Peter 
Heylin,  D.D.,  with  Mr.  Baxter  of  Kidderminster,  Dr.  Bernard 
of  Gray's  Inn,  Mr.  Hickman  of  Mag.  Col.  Ox.  &c.'  16a9. 8vo. 
That  the  party  to  which  Baxter  was  opposed,  were  justly  re- 
garded by  him  as  leaning  to  Popery,  is  evident  from  a  single 
sentence  in  Heylin's  last  letter :  *^  So  far,  I  assure  you,  I  am 
of  the  religion  of  Hugh  Grotius,  that  I  wish  as  heartily  as  he 
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did^  .that  the  breach^  in  the  wails  of  Jerusalem  were  well 
closed  up^  that  the  Puritans,  submitting  to  the  church  of 
England,  and  the  church  of  England  being  reconciled  with  the 
church  of  Rome,  we  might  unite  and  centre  in  those  sacred 
truths,  those  undeniable  principles  and  established  doctrines, 
which  have  been  universally  received  in  the  church  of  Christ, 
and  in  which  all  parties  do  agree."  This  is  only  one  among 
many  proofs  of  the  strong  feeling  which  prevailed  among  the 
high-church  clergy  towards  the  church  of  Rome. ' 

Many  years  afterwards,  a  posthumous  work  was  published, 
eiltitled,  *  Bishop  Bramhall's  Vindication  of  himself  and  the 
Episcopal  Clergy  from  the  Presbyterian  charge  of  Popery,  as  it 
is  managed  by  Mr.  Baxter  in  his  Treatise  of  the  (xrotian  Reli* 
gion.'  1672.  12mo,  Bramhall  and  his  coadjutors  had  so  much 
of  the  Popery  of  Protestantism  about  them,  as  to  be  justly  liable 
to  the  charge  which  Baxter  and  others  preferred  against  them* 
Of  this  book,  Baxter  says : 

"  He  passeth  over  the  express  words  of  Grotius,  which  I  had 
cited,  which  undoubtedly  prove  what  I  said ;  yea,  though  I  had 
since  largely  Englished  them,  and  recited  them  in  the  second 
part  of  my  ^  Key  for  Catholics,'  with  a  full  confirmation  of  my 
proofs.  And  he  feigneth  me  to  make  him  a  Grotian,  and  con- 
federate in  his  design ;  whereas  I  not  only  had  no  such  word, 
but  had  expressly  excepted  him  by  name,  as  imputing  no 
such  thing  to  him.  Before  the  book  was  a  long  preface  of  Mr. 
Parker's,  most  vehement  against  Dr.  Owen,  and  somewhat 
against  myself.  To  which  Andrew  Marvel,  a  parliament  man, 
burgess  for  Hull^  did  publish  an  answer  so  exceeding  jocu- 
lar, as  thereby  procured  abundance  of  readers,  and  pardon  to 
the  author.  Because  I  perceived  that  the  design  of  Bishop 
Bramhall's  book  Wb»  for  the  uniting  of  Christendom  under  the 
6ld  patriarchs  of  the  Roman  imperial  church,  and  so  under  the 
Pope,  as  the  Western  Patriarch,  and  Princqnum  Uniiatis,  I 
had  thought  the  design,  and  this  publication,  looked  danger- 
ously, and  therefore  began  to  write  an  answer  to  it.  But  Mr- 
Simmons,  my  bookseller,  came  to  me,  and  told  me,  that  Roger 

'  '  A  Review  of  the  Certamen  Epistolare  betwixt  Dr.  Heylio  and  Mr.  Hick- 
roan'  was  published  In  asmaU  volume  in  1659,  under  the  fictitious  name  of 
TbeopUilus  Churchman.  It  is  called  by  the  writer  himself  AJoeo^teria  review 
of  the  counter-scuffle ;  the  object  of  which  is  chiefly  to  vindicate  the  English 
reformers  from  being  Arminians,  which  Heylin  had  wished  to  make  them. 
It  ii  cleverly'written,  and  gives  some  hard  blows  to  Dr.  Heylin. 
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L'Estrange,  the  overseer  of  the  printers,  had  sent  for him^and  told 
him,  that  he  heard  I  was  answering  Bishop  Bramhall,  and  swore 
to  him  most  vehemently,  that  if  I  did  it,  he  would  ruin  him  and 
me,  and  perhaps  my  lif^  should  be  brought  in  question.  I  per- 
ceived the  bookseller  durst  not  print  it ;  and  so  I  was  fain  to 
cast  it  by,  which  I  the  easier  did,  because  the  main  scope  of  all 
the  book  was  fully  answered  long  before,  in  the  foresaid  second 
part  of  my  *  Key  for  Catholics.'  "  s 

We  must  now  return  from  this  Grotian  digression  to  the  con- 
troversy.  Baxter's  next  work  in  this  department,  is  the  ^  Key 
for  Catholics.'  1659.  4to.  The  object. of  this  work  was  to  ex- 
pose the  juggling  of  the  Jesuits;  to  satisfy  those  who  were 
willing  to  understand,  whether  the  cause  of  the  Roman  or  the 
Reformed  churches  is  of  God :  and  to  leave  the  reader  utterly 
inexcusable  who  should  afterwards  continue  a  Papist,  llie 
first  part  of  it  contains  an  exposure  of  forty  frauds  or  deceptions 
practised  by  the  Popish  party ;  the  second  part  is  an  attempt 
to  show  that  the  Catholic  church  is  not  a  political  body,  headed 
by  an  earthly  sovereign ;  and  that  such  a  unity  as  this  would* 
imply,  is  not  to  be  desired.  Here  he  again  encounters  Grotius 
and  Peirce,  on  both  of  whom  he  makes  some  sharp  remarks. 
The  following  is  his  account  of  this  work  and  its  reception : 

^'  In  this  treatise,  proving  that  the  blood  of  the  king  is  not 
by  Papists  to  be  charged  upon  Protestants,  I  plainly  hazarded 
my  life  against  the  powers  that  then  were,  and  grievously  in- 
censed Sir  H.  Vane.  Yet  Mr.  J.  N.  was  so  tender  of  the  Papists' 
interest,  that  having  before  been  ofiFended  with  me  for  a  petition 
against  Popery,  he  spake  against  it  on  the  bench :  and  his  displea- 
sure being  increased  by  this  book,  he  took  occasion,  after  the  king 
came  in,  to  write  against  me  for  those  very  passages  which  con- 
demned the  king-killers.  Because,  comparing  the  case  with  the 
doctrine  and  practice  of  the  Papists,  I  showed  that  the  Sectarians 
and  Cromwellians  had  of  the  two  a  more  plausible  pretence,  he 
confuted  these  pretences  of  theirs,  as  if  they  had  been  my  own; 
thereby  making  the  world  believe  that  I  wrote  for  the  king's 
death,  in  the  very  pages  where,  to  the  hazard  of  my  life,  I  wrote 
against  it;  while  he  himself  took  the  engagement  against  the 
king  and  the  House  of  Lords,  was  a  justice  under  Oliver,  and 
more  than  this,  signed  orders  for  the  sequestering  of  others  of 
the  king's  party.  But  the  great  indignation  against  this  book  and 

f  LifCi  pari  iii.  p.  102. 
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fhe  fonner,  is,  that  they  were,  by  epistles,  directed  to  Richard 
Cromwell,  as  lord  protector,  which  I  did  only  to  provoke  him  that 
had  power,  to  use  it  well,  when  the  Parliament  had  sworn  fidelity 
to  him;  and  that  without  any  word  of  approbation  of  his  title."^ 

The  next  work  by  Baxter  on  this  controversy,  the  *  Succes- 
sive Visibility  of  the  Church,'  1660, 12mo,  came  out  under  very 
peculiar  circumstances ;  for  an  account  of  which  I  again  avail 
myself  of  his  own  statement :  ^*  When  I  was  at  Kidderminster, 
in  1659,  one  Mr.  Langhorn,  a  furrier,  in  Walbrook,  sent  me  a 
sheet  of  paper,  subscribed  by  William  Johnson,  containing  an 
ailment  against  our  church,  for  want  of  perpetual  visibility ; 
or,  that  none  but  the  church  of  Rome,  and  those  in  communion 
with  it,  had  been  successively  visible ;  casting  all  on  his  op- 
ponent, to  prove  our  church's  constant  visibility.  He  that  sent 
this  paper  desired  me  to  answer  it,  as  for  some  friends  of  his 
who  were  unsatisfied.  I  sent  him  an  answer  tlie  next  day  after 
I  received  it.  To  this,  some  weeks  after,  I  received  a  reply. 
This  reply  cited  many  fathers  and  councils,  and,  as  the  custom 
is,  brought  the  controversy  into  the  wood  of  church  history. 
To  this  I  drew  up  a  large  rejoinder,  and  sent  it  by  the  carrier. 
Tliough  I  was  not  rich  enough  to  keep  an  amanuensis,  and  had 
not  leisure  myself  to  transcribe  it;  yet,  as  it  well  happened,  I 
had  got  a  firiend  to  write  me  a  copy  of  my  rejoinder :  for  it  fell 
out  that  the  carrier  lost  the  copy  which  I  gave  him  to  carry  to 
London,  and  profi^ssed  tlmt  he  never  knew  what  became  of  it. 
And  no  wonder,  when  I  after  learned  that  my  antagonist  lived 
within  five  or  six  miles  of  me,  whom  I  supposed  to  have  lived 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  off.  When  I  expected  an  answer, 
I  received^  a  month  after,  an  insulting  challenge  of  a  speedy 
answer,  and  this  seconded  with  another ;  all  calling  for  haste. 
I  suppose  he  thought  I  had  kept  no  copy ;  but  as  soon  as  I 
could  get  it  transcribed  I  sent  it  him :  and  I  heard  no  more  of 
Mr.  Johnson  for  a  twelvemonth.  When  I  was  hi  London,  I 
went  to  Mr.  Langhorn,  and  desired  him  to  procure  roe  an 
answer  to  my  papers  from  Mr.  Johnson,  or  that  I  might  know 
that  I  should  have  none.    At  last,  he  told  me  that  Mr.  Johnson 

^  Life,  part  i.  p.  118.  Baiter  oniitted  the  dedication  to  Richard  Cromwell, 
in  his  second  edition  of  the  '  Key/  and  suhstitnted  in  its  place  one  to  the 
Duke  of  Lauderdale;  not  perha|i8  the  happiest  choice  which  be  mi^ht  ha^e 
made  of  a  patron.  He  declares,  in  the  dedication  to  Lauderdale,  that  he 
never  sa^  the  face  of  Richard,  nor  ever  had  a  word  from  him  \  and  that  his 
sole  motive  in  addressin^^  him  wa9  to  fttir  l^m  up  to  do  good. 
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would  come  and  speak  with  me  himself,  which  he  did,  and 
wonid  have  put  off  all  the  business  with  a  few  words,  but 
would  promise  me  no  answer.  At  last,  by  Mr.  TiUotson, '  I 
was  informed  tliat  his  true  name  was  Terret$  thai  he  lived  in 
the  house  of  a  certain  nobleman,  near  our  parts ;  that,  being 
much  in  London,  he  was  there  the  chief  hector,  or  great 
disputer,  for  the  Papists;  and  that  he  was  the  chief  of  the  two 
men  who  had  held  and  printed  the  dispute  with  Dr.  Pearson 
and  Dr.  Gunning.  When  I  saw  what  advantage  he  had  got 
by  printing  that  dispute,  I  resolved  that  he  should  not  do  so  by 
me,  and  so  I  printed  all  our  papers.  But  before  I  printed 
them,  I  urged  him  to  some  further  conference;  and  at  our 
next  meeting  I  told  him  how  necessary  it  was  that  we  ahould 
agree  first  on  the  meaning  of  our  terms.  So  I,  wrote  down 
some  few,  as  church,  pope,  council,  bishop,  heresy,  schism, 
which  I  desired  him  to  explain  to  me  under  his  hand,  pro- 
mising him  the  like  whenever  he  desired  it ;  which,  when  I  bad 
got  from  him,  I  gave  him  some  animadversions  on  it,  showing 
their  implications ;  to  which  he  answered,  and  to  that  I  re- 
plied.  When  he  came  no  more  to  me,  nor  gave  me  any 
answer,  I  printed  all  together ;  which  made  him  think  it  neces- 
sary, at  last,  to  write  a  confutation ;  whereto  I  have  since  pub- 
lished a  full  rejoinder,  to  which  I  can  procure  no  answer.''^ 

The  volume  accordingly  contuns  the  first  papers  whu:h 
passed  between  Johnson  and  Baxter ;  an  appendix,  in  Mrhich  he 
gives  an  account  to  Johnson,  how  far  heretics  are,  or  are  not,  in 
the  church ;  Johnson's  explanation  of  the  most  usual  terms  in 
the  controversy,  with  Baxter's  animadversions ;  a  paper  on  suc- 
cessive ordination;  and  some  letters  which;  passed  between 
Baxter  and  Thomas  Smith,  a  Papts^  with  a  narrative  of  the 
success. 

This  Johnson  appears  to  have  perverted  from  the  truth 
Lady  Anne  Lindsey,  daughter  of  tiie  countess  of  Balcarras, 
who  employed  Baxter  to  endeavour  to  reclaim  her.  He  tried 
it  accordingly,  but  without  effect.  She  made  her  escape  from 
her  mother,  and  went  to  France,  where  she  died  in  a  nunnery, 
a  few  years  afterwards.^ 

In  1663,  a  pamphlet  appeared  with  Baxter's  name,  called 
'Fair  Warning;  or  Twenty-five  Reasons  against  Toleration  and 

>  Afterwards  Archbishop  TiUotson.  ^  Life,  part  ii.  pp.  218,219. 

»  Ibid.  pp.  212—228. 
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Indulgence  of  Popery/  For  my  knowledge  of  tiiis  tract  I  am 
indebted  to  the  invaluable  work  of  Hallam  on  the  British 
Constitution,  never  having  seen  any  copy  of  it  myself*  He 
says,  it  is  a  pleasant  specimen  of  the  argumentum  ab  mfetnOk 
^'  Seeing  there  is  but  one  safe  way  to  salvation,  do  you  think 
that  the  Protestant  way  is  that  way,  or  is  it  not  ?  If  it  be  not, 
why  do  you  live  in  it  ?  If  it  be,  how  can  you  find  in  your  heart 
to  give  your  subjects  liberty  to  go  another  way  ?  Can  you,  in 
your  conscience,  give  them  leave  to  go  on  in  that  course,  in  which 
in  your  conscience  you  think  you  could  not  be  saved  ?''  Hallam 
adds,  after  making  this  quotation,  '^  Baxter  does  not  mention 
this  little  book  in  his  Life ;  nor  does  he  there  speak  violently 
about  the  toleration  of  Romanists/'  ™ 

His  next  work  in  this  controversy  is,  *The  Difference  between 
the  Power  of  Magistrates  and  Church  Pastors,  and  the  Roman 
Kingdom  and  Magistracy,  under  the  tiame  of  a  Church  and. 
Church  Qovernment  usurped  by  the  Pope,  or  liberally  given  him 
by  Pbpish  Princes/  1671«  4to«  This  pamphlet  consists  of  two 
letters  addressed  to  Lewis  Molinseus,  M.  D.,  the  author  of  several 
books  on  the  Romish  controversy:  and  which  had  drawn  Baxter's 
attention  to  the  subject.  His  account  of  this  book  is  curious. 

^'  Ludovicus  Molineus  was  so  vehemently  set  upon  the  crying 
down  of  the  papal  and  prelatical  government,  that  he  thought 
it  was  the  work  he  was  sent  into  the  world  for,  to  convince 
princes  that  all  government  was  in  themselves,  and  that  no  proper 
^vemment,  but  only  persuasion,  belonged  to  the  churches.  To 
this  end  he  wrote  his  ^  Paraen'esis  contra  JBdificatiores  Imperii 
in  Imperio,'  his  ^Papa  Ultrajectinus,'  and  other  tractates; 
which  he  thrust  on  me,  to  midce  me  df  his  mind.  At  last  he 
wrote  his  *  Jugulum  Causae,'  with  no  less  than  seventy  epistles 
before  it,  directed  to  princes,  and  men  of  interest,  among  whom 
he  was  pleased  to  put  one  to  me*  The  good  man  meant  rightly 
in  the  main,  but  had  not  a  head  sufficiently  accurate  for  such  a 
controversy,  and  so  could  not  perceive  that  any  thing  could  be 
ealled  properly  gavemmeniy  that  was  no  way  eoacfwe  by  eor« 
poral  penalties.  To  turn  him  from  the  Erastian  extreme,,  and 
end  that  controversy  by  a  reconciliation,  I  published  an  hun« 
dred  propositions  conciliatory,  and  of  the  difiference  between  the 
magistrate's  power  and  the  pastor's.' 


"n 


He  published,  in  1672,  ^  The  Certainty  of  Christianity  with* 
«  HaUain's  Constittttional  Hiit.,  vol*  ii.  p.  476.        >  Life,  part  iii.  p.  85. 
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out  Popery;  or,  whether  the  Catholic-Protestant  or  the  Papist 
have  the  surer  faith,'  8vo.  This  pamphlet,  he  tells  us,  was 
designed  to  meet  the  repeated  challenges  of  the  Papists,  and 
to  direct  the  unskilful  how  to  defend  their  faith  against  them 
and  against  infidels  also.  To  both  descriptions  of  persons,  he 
informs  us  in  his  Life,  the  work  proved  useful.  The  connexion 
between  Popery  and  infidelity,  or  the  tendency  of  the  former  to 
produce  the  latter,  is  closer  than  many  persons  suppose.  To  be- 
lieve too  much,  may  prove  as  dangerous  as  to  believe  too  little. 
Faith  without  evidence,  is  credulity ;  a  state  of  mind  not  more 
congenial  to  the  influence  of  genuine  religion,  than  unbelief  itaelL 
A  system  which  wages  war  with  the  established  principles  of  moral 
evidence,  by  requiring  man  to  prostrate  his  understanding  to  the 
dictation  of  uninspired  authority,  and  to  act  in  opposition  to  die 
conviction  of  his  senses,  prepares  him  for  believing  any  thing, 
however  monstrous,  and  for  rejecting  any  thing,  however  evident 
and  true*  In  this  way.  Popery  lays  the  foundation  of  infidelity; 
and  enables  us  to  account  for  the  extraordinary  fact,  that  in 
the  countries  where  it  has  been  longest  and  most  firmly  es- 
tablished, the  greatest  numbers  of  unbelievers  have  been  founL 
The  abetters  of  the  system  have  been  fond  of  maintaming  that 
the  overthrow  of  Popery  must  be  the  ruin  of  Christianity;  which 
is  all  one  with  holding,  that  the  subversion  of  a  system  of  Ijring 
and  imposition,  must  neeessarily  prove  the  ruin  of  truth  and 
moral  honesty. 

'  Full  and  Easy  Satisfaction,  which  is  the  True  and  Safe  Re- 
Ii|pon,'  appeared  in  1674,  8vo,  along  with  the  second  edition  of 
his  ^  Key  for  Catholics/  It  is  a  dialogue  between  a  doubter,  a 
Papist,  and  a  reformed  Catholic  Christian ;  and  consists  of  four 
parts,  in  which  he  treats  of  the  nature  of  the  difference  between 
the  parties,  justifies  the  Protestant,  enumerates  charges  against 
the  Roman  Catholic,  and  insists  particularly  on  the  wickedness 
and  absurditv  of  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  It  is  de- 
dicated  to  his  grace  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale,  his  majesty's 
commissioner,  and  principal  secretary  for  the  kingdom  of  Scot- 
land. Of  this  circumstance,  and  of  the  duke  himself,  he  fur- 
nishes us  with  the  following  account. 

^  In  the  preface  to  the  first  impression,  I  had  mentioned  with 
praise  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  as  then  prisoner  by  Cromwell  in 
Windsor  Castle,  from  whom  I  had  many  pious  and  learned 
letters,  and  who  had  so  much  read  over  ail  my  books,  that 
he  remembered  them  better,  as  I  thought^  than  1  did  myself. 
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Had  I  now  left  out  that  mention  of  him,  it  would  have  seemed 
an  injurious  recantation  of  my  kindness ;  and  to  mention  him 
now  a  duke,  as  then  a  prisoner,  was  unmeet.  The  king  used 
him  as  his  special  counsellor  and  favourite.  The  parliament 
had  set  themselves  agunst  him.  He  still  professed  great  kind« 
ness  to  me,  and  I  had  reason  to  believe  it  was  without  dis- 
sembling. Because  he  was  accounted  by  all  to  be  rather  a  too 
rough  adversary,  than  a  flatterer  of  one  so  low  as  I ;  and  be* 
cause  he  spake  the  same  for  me  behind  my  back,  that  he  did  to 
my  face.  I  had  then  a  new  piece  against  transubstantiation 
to  add  to  my  book,  and,  being  desirous  it  should  be  read,  I 
thought  best  to  join  it  with  the  other,  and  prefix  before  both  an 
epistle  to  the  duke ;  in  which  I  said  not  a  word  of  him  but  the 
truth  :  and  I  did  it  the  •rather,  that  his  name  might  cause  some 
great  ones  to  read,  at  least  that  epistle,  if  not  the  short  additional 
tractate,  in  which  I  thought  I  said  enough  to  open  the  shame 
of  Popery.  But  the  indignation  men  had  against  the  duke, 
made  some  blame  me,  as  keeping  up  the  reputation  of  one  whom 
multitudes  thought  very  ill  of;  whereas  I  named  none  of  his 
faults,  and  did  nothing  I  could  well  avoid,  for  the  aforesaid  rea- 
sons. Long  after  this,  he  professed  his  kindness  to  me,  and  told 
me  I  should  never  want  while  he  was  able,  and  humbly  en- 
treated me  to  accept  twenty  guineas  from  him^  which  I  did,"  ^ 
The  correspondence  with  Lauderdale,  to  which  Baxter  here 
refers,  still  exists,  and  is  certainly  very  honourable  to  the  cha- 
racter and  talents  of  Lauderdale.  His  attachment,  which  he 
expresses  in  the  warmest  terms,  to  Baxter,  appears  to  have  been 
very  rincere,  as  he  not  only  translated  passages  from  books  for 
the  use  of  Baxter,  while  he  was  a  prisoner,  and  otherwise 
evinced  his  friendship  for  him,  but  when  his  fortunes  afterwards 
changed,  and  he  rose  to  eminence  in  the  state,  he  continued  to 
remember  and  befriend  him.  Yet  it  is  impossible  to  think  of 
the  character  of '  Lauderdale  with  respect.  Like  many  other 
men,  he  shone  in  adversity,  but  was  corrupted  by  prosperity. 

In  the  '  Morning  Exercises  against  Popery,'  preached  by  the 

•  life,  part  iii.  p.  180.  Baxter,  in  bh  dedication,  speaks  of  the  duke's  ex- 
ttanve  acqaaintance  with  his  writinp,  and  of  the  reliance  which  be  placed 
on  his  Judgment.  He  was  not  the  only  man  of  learnini;  who  treated  Lauder- 
dale in  this  manner.  Spanbeim  dedicates  to  him  and  Usher  the  third  part  of 
his  *  Dubia  Evangelica,'  and  speaks,  thouf^b  Lauderdale  was  then  very 
yoangt  of  his  '<  Judicium  supra  atatem  maturum,  varum  omnium  cognltiona 
MibscCum  pectus." 
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leading  Nonconformist  ministers  about  London,  in  the  yetr 
1675,  Baxter  delivered  a  discourse  on  '  Christ,  not  the  Pope, 
the  Universal  Head  of  the  Church.'  These  sermons  were  deli- 
vered in  Southwark ;  and  when  it  is  mentioned  that  among  the 
preachers  were  such  men  as  Poole,  Jenkyns,  Vincent,  Clarkson, 
Annesley,  and  Baxter,  the  ability  with  which  the  various  subjecto 
is  discussed  will  at  once  be  understood.  Tlie  volume,  contain- 
ing the  ^  Discourses  against  Popery,'  embraces  the  leading  points 
in  controversy  between  Catholics  and  Protestants,  and  abounds 
with  learning  and  information.  Considering  the  character  of 
these  discourses,  and  the  stote  of  the  times  when  they  were 
delivered,  they  afford  strong  proof  of  the  decimon  and  bold* 
ness  by  which  the  preachers  were  distinguished. 

In  the  same  year,  1675,  he  published  *  Select  Arguments 
against  Popery,'  which  I  have  not  seen,  and  cannot  therefore 
judge  whether  they  are  original,  or  only  a  selection,  in  the  form 
6t  a  tract,  of  some  of  bis  reasonings  in  his  other  publications. 
I  suspect  they  are  the  lattar* 

Th^  appearance  of  a  Book,  called, '  A  Rational  Discourse  oi 
Transubstantiation,  in  a  Letter  to  a  Person  of  Honour  from  a 
Master  of  Arts  of  the  University  of  CambridgeV  led  him  to 
produce,  in  1676,  ^  Roman  Tradition  examined,  in  the  point  of 
Transubstanttation/  4to.  The  authcNr  of  the  work,  to  which 
this  is  an  answer,  was  understood  to  be  Mr.  W.  Hutchinscm,  of 
Lincolnshire,  who  wrote  also  ^  Catholic  Naked  Truth,  or  the 
Puritan  Convert  to  Apostolical  Christianity;'  in  answer  to 
which,  Baxter  wrote  his  '  Naked  Popery ;  or,  the  Naked  Palse^ 
hood  of  a  book  called  the  Catholic  Naked  Truth  ;'p  which 
appeared  in  the  same  volume  with  his  Roman  Tradition,  in 
1677*  Hutchinson  was  the  son  of  pious  Protestant  parents, 
but  forsook  the  faith  in  which  he  had  been  nurtured.    In  one 

»  The  title  of  Hutchinson's,  aiias  Berry's,  book,  which  led  to  the  cor- 
re8[k>fldio^  tHIe  of  Baxter's  reply,  appears  to  have  been  su^g^ted  by  a  work 
of  Bishop  Croft's,  which  was  published  shortly  before  that  time,  and  occa- 
stoned  a  considerable  seosation^^  The  Naked  Truth  }  or,  the  I'raa  Slata  of 
the  Primitive  Church/  1675.  4to.  It  is  a  moderate  book,  intended  to  heal  the 
divisions  which  then  prevailed  In  the  kin^m,  and  to  reconcile  the  Oinn^h 
and  the  Nonconformists  to  each  other.  It  was  acceptable  to  Uic  Intsar,  bat 
not  to  the  high-church  party*  Dr.  Turner  attacked  it  in  «  AuimadTarstens  os 
Naked  Truth,'  which  led  to  a  defeuce  of  it  from  the  pen  of  Andrew  MarreU 
under  the  title  of  *  Mr.  Sroirke;  or,  the  Divine  in  Mode/  •  LexTalionis* 
or,  the  Antbor  of  Naked  Truth  stripped  Naked,'  was  the  prodnctioa  of  Philip  ' 
FeU^  one  of  the  fellows  of  Eton  College.    <  A  modest  Survey  of  the 
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of  the  above  works,  he  defends  the  reasonableness  of  transub<* 
stantiation,  the  most  unreasonable  of  all  impositions ;  and  in  the 
other,  his  object  is  to  prove,  that  the  Conformists  were  men  of 
no  conscience  or  religion ;  but  that  all  sincere  religion  was  with 
the  Papists  and  Puritans:  thus  endeavouring  to  flatter  the  latter, 
as  if  the  two  parties  were  equally  influenced  by  conscientious 
principles,  Baxter  effectually  exposed  both  his  productions) 
but  though  he  did  tbb,  and  afterwards  became  acquainted  with 
the  author,  he  never  could  get  him  to  reply* 

In  1679,  he  published  a  treatise,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
the  continuation  of  his  controversy  with  Johnson, '  Which  is 
the  True  Church,  the  whole  Christian  World  as  headed  by 
Christ,  or  the  Pope  and  his  subjects  ?'  4to.  This  he  consi- 
dered a  full  answer  to  his  antagonist,  who  wisely  allowed  the 
controversy  to  drop. 

Among  the  high-church  party,  whom  Baxter  considered  in- 
clined to  Popery,  were  Mr.  Henry  Dodwell  and  Dr.  Sherlock. 
With  the  former  he  had  entered  into  a  very  long  personal  cor- 
respondence ;  and  from  the  latter,  as  has  been  stated  in  another 
plac^  he  received  very  shameful  treatment.  Dodwell  was  a 
learned  and  amiable  man,  who  held  principles  so  nearly  allied 
to  Popery  about  the  sacraments,  ministry,  and  several  other 
points  of  religion,  as  to  require  very  nice  discernment  to  per- 
ceive any  important  difference  between  him  and  moderate 
Roman  Catholics.  He  held  that  there  is  no  true  ministry, 
church,  sacraments,  or  covenant  right  to  pardon  and  salvation, 
but  through  a  ministry  ordained  by  bishops,  in  regular  and  un- 
interrupted succession  from  the  apostles.  In  his  large  book, 
entitled  *  Separation  of  Churches  from  the  Episcopal  Govern- 
ment, as  practised  by  the  present  Nonconformists,  proved 
Schismatical,'  1679, 4to,  he  endeavours  to  establish  these  senti- 
ments, and  to  fix  the  guilt  of  schism,  and  hence,  on  his  principles, 
exclusion  from  salvation,  upon  the  Nonconformists,  and  by  im- 
plication on  the  reformed  churches.    He  was  greatly  indignant 

sidermble  Things  in  Nalced  TruUi/  was  ascril>ed  to  Bishop  Burnet.  <  A  Second 
Part  of  Naked  Truth'  was  published  in  16bl»  in  folio,  by  Edmund  Hickering. 
bill, of  Colchester,  a  sort  of  imitation  of  the  first.  A  third  and  fourth  partt  were 
written  by  other  pens.  These  led  to  <  The  Catholic  Naked  Truth '  of  Hutchin- 
son ;  to  *  The  Naked  Popery '  of  Baxter ;  and  to  <  Naked  Truth  needs  no 
Shift/  by  William  Penn,  the  Quaker.  So  much  for  the  influence  of  a  title 
ia  producing  imitation  on  a  subject  to  which  all  parties  lay  claim,  and  which 
it  is  so  easy  to  accommodate  to  the  purpose  of  all !  A  more  modest  title,  how- 
eirer»  miglit  have  been  found  by  grave  bishopSj  sad  IcM  grssdUy  imitalcd  hf 
solemn  ij^akers  sad  stem  Pres6y tsrisas* 
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at  Baxter's  insinuations  of  his  Popish  leanings,  in  the  third  part 
of  his  book  on  '  Universal  Concord,'  where  Baxter  comments 
severely  on  his  views  of  schism.  "  There  is  lately,"  he  says, 
^^  come  out  of  Ireland,  a  young  ordained  student  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  to  propagate  this  and  such-like  doctrines  in 
London.  To  which  end  he  hath  lately  written  a  large  and 
wordy  volume,  as  if  it  were  only  against  the  Nonconformists ; 
which  being  new,  and  the  most  audacious  and  confident  at- 
tempt that  ever  I  knew  made  against  the  reformed  churches 
by  one  that  saith  himself  he  is  no  Papist,  and  being  the  most 
elaborate  enforcement  of  the  Papists'  grand  argument,  on 
which  of  late  they  build  their  cause,  I  think  it  needful  not  to 
pass  it  by."  ^ 

Dodwell's  offence  at  being  thus  classed  with  Papists,  induced 
Baxter,  at  last,  to  publish  a  correspondence  which  had  formerly 
taken  place  between  them,  in  ^  An  Answer  to  Mr.  Dodwell,  confut- 
ing an  Universal  Human  Church  Supremacy,  Aristocratical  and 
Monarchical,  as  Church  Tyranny  and  Popery.'  168 1. 4 to.  With 
this  he  conjoined, '  An  Account  of  his  Dissenc  from  Dr.Sheriock, 
his  Doctrine,  Accusations,  and  Argumentation.'  With  this  he 
also  unites  his  dissent  from  the  French,  from  Bishop  Gunning, 
and  his  chaplain.  Dr.  Say  well,  Mr.  Thomdike,  Bishop  Bram- 
hall.  Bishop  Sparrow,  &c. 

Dodwell  replied  to  Baxter's  ^  Pretended  Confutation  of  his 
former  work ;  with  Three  Letters  formerly  written  to  him,  by 
Mr.  Baxter,  in  1673,  concerning  the  Possibility  of  Discipline 
under  a  Diocesan  Government.'  1681.  To  which  Baxter  re- 
joined, in  his  *  Answer  to  Mr.  Dodwell's  Letter,  calling  for  more 
Answers.'  1682. 4to.  He  calls  Dodwell's  system, '^Leviathan; 
or,  Absolute  Destructive  Prelacy,  the  son  of  Abaddon,  Apollyon, 
and  not  of  Jesus  Christ." 

To  enter  minutely  into  the  subject  of  these  volumes  now,  would 
answer  no  valuable .  purpose.  It  is  partly  personal,  partly  re- 
lating to  the  Nonconformist  controversy,  and  partly  to  those 

4  'Universal  Concord/  partiii.  p.  74.  Archbishop Tillotson  said  of  Dod- 
tleU  and  Baxter,  "  that  they  were  much  alike  in  their  tempers  and  opinions 
in  one  respect,  though  they  were  widely  opposed  to  each  other  in  their  tenets  ; 
both  of  them  loved  to  abound  in  their  own  sense;  could  by  no  means  be 
brought  oif  their  own  apprehensions  aod  thoughts,  but  would  have  tbem  to  be 
the  rule  and  standard  for  all  other  men." — Birch* s  life  of  TVloison,  p.  401. 
The  Life  of  Dodwell,  by  Brokesby,  gives  some  account  uf  his  controversy  with 
Baxter,  and  affords  a  singular  illustration  of  the  extent  to  which  a  man  may 
possess  learning  without  judgment,  and  piety  Without  discernment.  He  had 
the  literature  of  a  Scaliger  in  the  head  of  a  child.  He  protested^  however, 
agaiiut  bebg  considered  a  friend  to  Popery. 
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popish  views  wliich  were  held  by  th^  class,  of  persons  referred 
to*  There  is  no  proper  halting  place  between  high- church 
principles  and  those  of  Rome.  A  system  identifying  man's 
authority  with  God's,  laying  claim  to  apostolic  authority,  and 
connecting  God's  salvation  with  the  ministry  of  man,  modified 
in  whatever  way,  is  essentially  popish  and  anti-Christian  in  its 
.character  and  claims.  The  parties  holding  it  may  be  more  or 
less  entitled  to  respect  as  men  of  learning  or  of  piety,  but 
resistance  of  their  doctrines  is  binding  on  all  who  value  the 
principles  of  our  common  Protestantism  and  our  common 
Christianity. ' 

Of  a  similar  nature  to  the  works  just  mentioned,  is  another 
production  of  our  indefatigable  author,  ^  Against  Revolt  to  a 
Foreign  Jurisdiction,  which  would  be  to  England  its  Perjury, 
Church  ruin,  and  Slavery.'  1691. 8vo.  This  work,  though  much 
of  it  had  been  written  long  before,  was  not  published,  as  ap- 
pears from  its  date,  till  near  the  end  of  his  life.  He  dedicates  it  to 
his  '  reverend  and  desired  friend,'  Dr.  John  Tillotson,  then  dean 
of  St.  Paul's,  whom  he  earnestly  entreats  to  present  it  to  the  next 
Gcmvocation,  to  induce  it,  if  possible,  to  make  a  public  renun- 
ciation of  a  foreign  jurisdiction,  and  to  discountenance  the 
books  which  were  written  in  its  favour.  It  is  not  probable  that 
Tillotson  complied  with  this  request.  Some  of  the  historical 
information  contained  in  the  work,  of  the  attempts  which  had 
been  made,  at  various  times,  to  bring  England  under  the  juris- 
diction of  Rome,  is  curious^  and  clearly  shows  that  the  fears  and 
jealousies  of  Baxter  and  his  friends,  were  not  without  cause. 
It  may  be  considered  as  Baxter's  final  answer  to  Peirce,  Heylin, 
Bramhall,  Hammond,  Sparrow,  Parker,  Dodwell,  Thomdike, 
Sherlock,  &c.,  and  furnishes  a  key  to  many  of  the  differences, 
both  civil  and  religious,  which  had  occurred  in  the  kingdom. 
There  is  one  chapter  where  he  gives  a  summary  view  of  the 
attempts  to  introduce,  at  least,  a  species  of  episcopal  Popery 
and. arbitrary  government  into  this  country,  from  the  time  of 
Elizabeth,  of  the  successful  resistance  it  experienced,  and  of  the 
final  result ;  which  1  should  have  been  glad  to  quote,  had  my 
limits  permitted.     It  begins  at  page  332. 

*The  Protestant. Religion  Truly  Stated  and  Justified,'  is  a 

'  Much  of  the  correspondeoce  between  Dodwell  and  Baxter  was  friendly, 
and  a  ^reat  deal  still  remains  unpublished.  There  is  one  letter  from  Dodwell 
to  Baxter  still  preserved  among:  the  MSS.  of  the  latter,  in  twenty  closely-writ- 
ten folia  pagiesj  full  of  the  leai^iing  for  which  Dodwell  was  distinguished. 

VOL.   I.  V  V 
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posthumous  publication,  which  appeared  shortly  after  his  death, 
with  a  prefeice  by  Dr.  Williams  and  Mr.  Sylvester,  though  the 
work  had  been  given  to  the  printer  by  Baxter  himself  finished, 
before  they  saw  it.  This  may  be  regarded  as  Baxter's  legacy 
on  the  subject  of  Popery.  It  is  a  small  12mo  volume ;  but 
contains^  in  fifty-two  short  sections,  a  summary  of  the  whole 
controversy,  in  answer  to  a  work  which  had  appeared  a  short 
time  before  his  death,  entitled  'The  Touchstone  of  the  Re- 
formed Gospel/  At  the  conclusion  there  is  a  singular  prayer, 
which  I  quote,  as  probably  the  last  Baxter  wrote  fi>r  the  press. 
''From  the  serpent's  seed,  and  his  deceiving  subtle  lies; 
from  Cain  and  his  successors,  and  the  malignant,  blood? thiisty 
enemies  of  Abel's  faithful  acceptable  worship;  from  such  a 
worldly-and-fleshly'sacred  generation  as  take  gain  forgodlinesa^ 
make  their  worldly  carnal  interest  the  standard  of  their  re^ 
ligion,  and  their  proud  domination  to  pass  for  the  kingdom  of 
Christ ;  firom  an  usurping  vice-Christ,  whose  ambition  is  so 
boundless,  as  to  extend  to  the  prcqihetical,  priestly,  and  kingly 
headship,  over  all  the  earth,  even  to  the  anUpodes,  and  to  that 
which  is  proper  to  God  himself,  and  our  Redeemer  |  from  a 
leprous  sect,  which  condemaeth  the  far  greatest  part  of  all 
Christ's  church  on  earth,  and  separateth  from  them,  calling 
itself  the  whole  and  only  church;  from  that  church  which 
decreeth  destruction,  to  all  that  renounce  not  all  human  sense, 
by  believing  that  bread  is  not  bread,  nor  that  wine  is  wine,  but 
Christ's  very  flesh  and  blood,  who  now  hath  properly  no  llesli 
and  blood,  but  a  spuritual  body — that  decreeth  the  ezcom* 
munication,  deposition,  and  damnation,  of  all  prinees  who  will 
|iot  exterminate  all  such,  and  absolveth  their  subjects  finm 
their  oaths  of  allegiance ;  from  that  beast  whose  aiark  is  J9er, 
jMTJury,  perftdiousness,  and  persecution,  and  that  think^h  it 
doeth  God  acceptable  service,  by  killing  his  servants,  or  tor* 
menting  them ;  from  that  religion  which  feedeth  on  Christ's 
flesh,  by  sacrificing  those  that  he  calieth  his  flesh  and  bones; 
from  the  infernal  dragon,  the  father  of  lies,  malice,  and  murdei^ 
and  all  his  ministers  and  kingdom  of  darkness— Good  Lord 
make  haste  to  deliver  thy  flock,  confirm  their  faith,  bope^  pa- 
tience ;  and  their  joyful  desire  of  the  great,  true,  final,  gtorieos 
deliverance.    Amen,  Amen,  Amen  ! " 

1  have  compressed  within  as  narrow  limits  as  possible  the 
account  of  Baxter's  writings  on  the  Popish  controversy  ;  yet  the 
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reader  will  perceive  even  from  this  imperfect  review,  how  deeply 
he  entered  into  the  subject.  He  left  no  one  point  in  the  exten- 
sive field  it  embraces  untouched ;  and  has  supplied  among  his 
various  works  a  complete  library  on  Popery.  Much  extraneous 
matter  is  indeed  to  be  found,  and  many  topics  are  laboured  with 
tiresome  prolixity ;  but  this  would  not  be  felt  at  the  time  they 
were  written  so  much  as  now.  The  subject  was  then  deeply 
interesting ;  the  fates  of  religion  and  of  the  kingdom  trembled  on 
the  success  or  failure  of  the  opposition  to  the  Roman  faith ;  so 
that  all  who  felt  &r  the  happiness  of  men,  wd  the  liberty  of 
their  country,  would  read  with  avidity  whatever  was  written  in 
their  defence. 

It  required  no  small  measure  of  courage  to  occupy  a  promi- 
nent place  on  the  Prot^tant  side  of  this  controversy,  especially 
during  the  latter  years  of  Charles  II.  and  the  reign  of  J^mes. 
The  principles  of  the  court,  an4  the  leanings  of  the  high-chureh 
elergy^  were  all  in  favour  of  Rome  $  no  that  every  man  vfko 
oppoaed  it,  was  marked  as  an  enemy,  and  would  certainly  have 
been  selected  as  a  victim  on  the  re-establishment  of  papal 
authority  in  England.  Such  a  foe  as  Baxter,  however,  was 
not  to  be deterred  by  the  appreh^fltion  of  future  dan^«  He 
had  AiUy  aount^d  the  eost  when  he  entered  the  field  |  and  should 
he  have  fallep  iq  it  while  fighting  in  his  Mofit^r's  cause,  he 
would  hav^  regarded  it  as  4  distinguished  honour. 

The  writings  of  Baxter  alone,  sttow  hov^  upjust  iii  the  reproach 
that  b9s  sometimes  been  thrpwn  on  Protestant  dissentem  i 
that  when  the .  interests  of  Prpjt^tantism  wore  exposed  to  im^ 
minent  danger,  they  stood  aloof,  tdlowing  the  champions  of 
the.cbnrcb  of  £ngliiu4  to  fight  aU  its  bfittles.  The  leading 
Nonconformists  all  took  p^rt  in  this  controyersy  with  Rome,  aa 
bx  as  eould  be  expected  from  men  in  their  circumstances.  But 
it  would  he  unreaso^ptbl^  to  look  for  the  same  efforts  from 
persons  deprived  of  their  means  of  living,  often  separuted  from 
books^  destitute  of  the  means  of  procuring  them,  as  from  persons 
who  were  in  possession  of  the  dignified  leisure  and  profusion  of 
assbtance,  afforded  by  a  wealthy  establishment.  But  even  under 
all  these  disadvantages,  none  of  the  dignified  clergy  wrote  so 
voluminously,  and  few  of  them  wrote  so  well  on  this  subject^  as- 
diehard  Baxter. 


u  U'2 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


WORKS  ON  ANTINOMIANISM. 

The  Nature  of  AntiDomianisin^Ite  Appearance  at  the  Reformatioii — Origi- 
nated in  Popery — Origin  in  England— The  Sentimenta  of  Critp— Baater'a 
early  Hostility  to  it— The  chief  Subject  of  his  <  Confession  of  Faith*— Dr. 
Fowler— Baxter's  <  Holiness,  the  Design  of  Christianity'—'  Appeal  to 
the  Light '— <  Treatise  of  Justifying  Righteousneu'— Publication  of  Crisp's 
Works-^ontiorersy  which  ensued— Batter's  *  Scripture  Gospel  Defended' 
—The  Influence  of  his  Writings  and  PfCaching  on  Aatinoodaalsai— Lead* 
ing  Errors  of  the  System. 

An  inspired  apostle^  speaking  of  the  law  of  God,  declares 
that  '^  it  is  holy,  just,  and  good/'  It  is  a  manifestation  of  the 
moral  purity  of  the  divine  character,  a  statement  of  the  relations 
which  subsist  between  God  and  his  creatures,  with  a  view  of  the 
equitable  claims  to  homage  and  obedience  which  those  relations 
imply.  While  its  every  requirement  breathes  the  perfect  be- 
nevolence of  its  Author,  the  whole  tends  to  promote  the  hap- 
piness of  those  who  obey  it. 

Antinomianism  is  enmity  to  this  law;  hatred  of  its  purity,  op- 
position  to  its  justice,  or  suspicion  of  its  benevolence.  In  this 
naked  form  of  the  matter,  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  there  is 
under  the  profession  of  religion,  a  singft  Antinomian  in  the 
world.  The  sanity  of  that  individual  would  be  justly  question- 
able who  should  maintain  principles  so  incompatible  with  the 
common  sense  of  mankind,  and  obviously  subversive  of  the  moral 
order  of  the  universe* 

The  fact,  however,  is  undoubted,  that  many  persons  have 
adopted  views  of  the  religion  of  Christ  which  virtually  imply 
a  renunciation  of  regard  to  the  divine  law,  and  tend  to  the 
entire  subversion  of  its  authority.  If  in  their  own  practice 
there  is  not  a  violation  of  its  precepts,  they  are  careful  it  should 
be  understood  that  their  conduct  is  not  indebted  to  the  law  for 
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regulation  or  purity^  and  that  they  deny  its  claims  to  any  au- 
thority over  them.  They  assert  the  freedom  of  believers  in . 
Christ,  from  the  canon  as  well  as  from  the  curse  of  the  law ; 
and  that  if  they  do  what  is  required,  it  is  not  because  it  is  there 
enjoined,  or  because  there  is  any  longer  danger  of  its  penalty, 
but  because  grace  secures  provision  for  holiness,  and  makes  the 
believer  complete  in  Christ. 

Hiese  views  are  alleged  to  be  essential  to  the  glory  of  the 
Gospel,  to  exalt  the  grace  of  Christ,  and  to  be  essentially  ne-* 
cessary  to  .Christian  peace  and  comfort.  Other  sentiments 
are  proscribed  as  legal,  or  anti-evangelical,  expressive  of  low 
views  of  the  Saviour,  indicative  of  a  state  of  bondage  and 
servility  of  spirit,  and  inconsistent  with  Christian  confidence 
and  liberty.  The  parties  are  thus  at  issue  on  first  prin- 
ciples. They  occupy  no  common  ground.  The  Scriptures 
are  in  vain  appealed  to,  a  large  portion  of  them  being  vir* 
tually  abrogated,  and  a  system  of  interpretation  adopted  set* 
ting  at  defiance  all  rules,  and  destructive  of  all  enlightened 
deductions. 

It  is  worthy  of  attention  that  sentiments  of  the  above  descrip^ 
tion  were  associated  at  an  early  period  with  the  Protestant 
Reformation.  Agricola,  one  of  the  friends  and  coadjutors  of 
Luther,  pubHcly  avowed  opinions  respecting  the  law^  which 
•Luther  found  it  necessary  to  resist  and  expose.  He  perceived 
the  tendency  of  such  views,  not  only  to  bring  reproach  on  the 
principles  of  the  Reformation,  but  to  open  the  flood-gates  of 
impiety,  and  subvert  the  grace  of  Christ  itself;  which  his  vain, 
unsteady,  and  ill- taught  associate,  pretended  greatly  to  honour. 
The  zeal  and  enlightened  efforts  of  Luther,  however,  though 
they  counteracted,  could  not  altogether  eradicate  the  evil  prin- 
ciples which  were  then  disseminated,  and  in  some  quarters 
carried  to  the  utmost  excess  of  riot  and  profligacy. 

To  account  for  this,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  de- 
pravity of  human  nature,  and  a  tendency  to  abuse  the  best 
things.  Reference  to  the  doctrines  of  the  papal  church,  and  to 
the  prodigious  revolution  that  took  place  in  the  minds  of  men, 
on  the  most  important  subjects,  when  the  light  of  truth  first 
burst  in  upon  them«  will  enable  us  to  solve  in  a  satisfactory 
manner  an  apparently  difiicult  problem,  and  to  throw  the  dis- 
grace of  Antinomianism, — the  opprobrium  of  Protestantism,  on 
Popery  itself. 
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Under  that  horrid  Bystem  of  delusion  and  unrightetouftneaa, 
salvation  is  regarded  as  almost  exclusively  a  human  transaction, 
in  which  the  Deity  has  a  remote  concern,  but  which  must  be,  iu 
a  great  measure,  effected  by  man  for  himself,  or  in  co-operation 
with  his  fellow  mortals.  The  doctrines  of  the  merit  of  good 
works,  of  the  efficacy  of  penance,  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass 
offered  by  priestly  hands,  of  the  intercession  of  saints,  and  of  thfc 
purification  of  purgatory,  all  tended  to  create  the  idea  that  re- 
demption from  sin  and  from  wrath,  with  the  cure  of  all  the  evik 
of  our  nature,  belongs  to  man  himself,  and  that  the  Almighty 
interferes  in  it  only  as  he  is  acted  upon  by  his  creatures.  On 
God's  part  no  room  is  leh  for  the  exercise  of  grace ;  all  is  ob»> 
tained  as  matter  of  rightful  claim,  or  extorted  by  a  system  of 
barter  and  importunity.  On  the  part  of  man,  while  the  system 
seems  to  bring  salvation  within  his  own  powei^  it  really  de» 
prives  him  of  every  satisfactory  hope  of  obtaining  it.  It  either 
puffs  him  up  with  pride  and  self^Kronceit,  derived  from  ernn 
neous  notions  of  his  own  virtues,  or  depresses  him  with  despair 
of  accomplishing  his  object  by  his  own  feeble  and  Unaided 
^orts«  The  law  (but  the  law  degraded,  obscured,  and  per- 
irerted)  is  the  only  part  of  religion  recognised  by  Popery. 

The  German  Reformer  discovered  at  an  early  period  of  his 
career  this  grand  flaw,  the  arigo  mali,  of  the  whole  system,  or 
mystery  of  iniquity.  It  had  put  God  out  of  his  own  place  ill 
the  administration  of  the  world ;  had  seated  a  usurper  on  his 
throne,  and  made  roan  himself  that  usurper.  In  the  economy  of 
,redemption,  Luther  discovered  that  God,  and  not  the  creature^  is 
^e  main  worker ;  that  grace,  not  equity,' is  the  great  principle  of 
the  divine  conduct  towards  fallen  creatures ;  that  by  the  deeds 
of  the  law,  no  flesh  can  be  justified  before  God :  and  hence,  that 
salvation  by  faith,  not  by  works,  is  the  grand  subject  of  Chris-^ 
tianity.  The  doctrine  of  gratuitous  justification,  he,  therefore^ 
contended  for  as  the  leading  truth  of  the  Gospel.  As  the 
ground  of  hope,  he  opposed  it  to  every  system  of  self-righteooa- 
ness^  to  all  supposed  conformity  to  God's  own  law,  and  to  every 
accommodation  of  that  law  to  human  imperfection.  He  regarded 
salvation  as  that  which  could  not  be  purchased  by  human  merit, 
or  secured  as  the  reward  of  any  service  or  suffering  of  man* 

So  much  importance  did  Luther  attach  to  this  doctrine,  that 
"he  not  only  viewed  it  as  the  articubis  stantig  et  caderUi$  ee- 
clesuBi  he  himself  looked  at  the  law  with  something  like 
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aospieion  of  its  being  unfriendly  to  the  grace  of  Christ.  Jea- 
lousy for  the  honour  of  the  main  principle  of  his  systera,  led 
him  frequently  to  employ  language  about  the  law,  unguarded 
and  dangerous  in  its  tendency ;  and  to  speak  both  of  James 
and  his  epistle,  as  if  he  considered  them  inimical  to  his  senti- 
ments. Notwithstanding  this,  the  general  views  of  Luther 
were  too  enlightened  and  scriptural  to  consist  with  any  im^ 
portant  or  practical  error.  He  took  care  to  obviate  the  in* 
ferenees  men  might  draw  from  some  of  his  statements,  by  ex<* 
planatioDs,  or  caveaU,  that  sufficiently  mark  the  limits  within 
which  they  must  be  understood. 

Considering  the  number  who  adopted  the  Protestant  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith,  it  would  have  been  strange  had  they  all 
made  a  judicious  use  of  it.  Unfortunately,  some  of  those  who 
received  it  with  apparent  joy,  could  see  no  other  doctrine  in  the 
BiUe.  Convinced  of  the  hopelessness  of  justification  by  the 
law;  delivered  from  |^  bondage  and  terror,  as  well  as  fiom 
the  bondage  of  the  superinduced  yoke  of  ceremonies,  under 
wfaieh  they  had  long  groaned;  they  could  think  of  nothing 
but  of  grace,  liberty,  and  confidence.  From  a  system  which 
had  almost  excluded  God  from  any  connexion  with  man's  sal* 
vation,  they  passed  to  one  which  seemed  to  leave  noUiing  for 
man  but  to  contemplate  and  admire.  Beholding  a  p^ect 
righteousness  by  which  fireedom  from  guilt  is  secured  to  the 
believer,  entirely  independent  of  himself,  they  forgot  that  there 
is  a  righteousness  of  a  personal  character  indispensable  to  the 
enjoyment  of  Crod,  which  cannot  be  performed  by  proxy,  or 
obtained  by  substitution.  FVom  hearing  only  the  vrnce  of 
a  task  master,  who  goaded  them  on  by  the  terror  of  punish- 
ment, they  contracted  a  dislike  to  the  very  language  of  pne* 
eept,  and  experienced  a  feeling  of  horror  at  the  idea  of  punish* 
ment,  <Nr  its  threatening.  From  considering  salvation  as  what 
must  be  accomplished  entirely  by  man  and  in  him,  they  adopted 
a  view  of  it  which  divests  it  of  all  connexion  with  his  personal 
character  and  feelings.  In  their  mmds,  it  became  the  solution 
of  a  moral  problem,  rather  than  a  moral  cure ;  a  sentiment  to 
delight  the  understanding,  more  than  a  medicine  to  relieve  the 
heart. 

Such  appears  to  me  to  have  been  the  process  of  the  eariy 
Protestant  Antinomianism.  In  proportion  to  the  strength 
of  passion,  and  the  weakness  of  understanding,  belonging  to 
those  who  received  the  reformed  faithj  these  imperfect  and 
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erroneous  views  were  found  to  prevul ;  till,  in  many  casesj  the 
worst  abominations  of  Popery  were  grafted  on  a  Protestant 
creed. 

To  the  operation  of  causes  somewhat  similar,  the  Antinomian-* 
ism  of  modern  times  may  frequently  be  ascribed.  It  is  often  the 
revulsion  from  a  previous  state  of  self -righteousness  and  forma- 
lity to  such  a  professed  admiration  of  grace,  as  makes  the  party 
either  seem  to  be  indifferent  to  the  obligations  and  claims  of  mo- 
raKtyror  to  teach  what  tends  to  their  utter  subversion.  Dr.  Crisp, 
the  founder  of  English  Antinomianism,  is  an  illustration  of  this. 
He  was  originally  a  low  Arminian,  who  held  the  merit  of  good 
works,  and  looked  for  salvation  more  from  his  own  doings,  than 
from  the  work  and  grace  of  a  Redeemer.  Having  been  led  to  see 
the  evil  and  folly  of  these  sentiments,  and  being  a  man  of  a  weak 
and  confused  mind,  he  not  only  abandoned  the  errors  of  his  for- 
mer course,  but  at  once  passed  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  that 
course,  and  taught  the  grossest  errors  in4he  very  grossest  form. 
Yet  the  man  was  neither  licentious  himself,  nor  disposed  to 
promote  licentiousness  in  others.  His  professed  object  was  to 
exalt  the  Saviour,  even  when  he  employed  language  most  de^ 
grading  to  his  character. 

What  can  be  more  injurious  to  all  right  conceptions  of  God's 
moral  administration,  and  of  what  is  due  to  the  adorable  Re- 
deemer, than  the  following  representation  ?  though  after  all  it  is 
nothing  more  than  a  mistaken  mode  of  representing  the  doctrine 
of  imputation.  Crisp  confounds  a  transfer  of  consequences  wi& 
a  commutation  of  persons,  and  is  thus  guilty  of  the  absurdity  of 
converting  Christ  into  a  sinner.  ''  It  is  iniquity  itself,"  he  says, 
*'  as.  well  as  the  punishment  of  iniquity,  that  the  Lord  laid  upon 
Christ ;  he  bare  the  sins  of  men,  as  well  as  he  was  wounded  for 
their  sins.  The  Lord  hath  laid  this  iniquity  on  him ;  he  makes 
a  real  transaction ;  Christ  stands  as  very  a  sinner  in  God's  eyes 
as  the  reprobate,  though  not  as  the  actor  of  these  transgressions; 
yet  as  he  was  the  surety,  the  debt  became  as  really  his  as  it  was 
the  principals'  before  it  became  the  surety's."  * 

On  the  same  absurd  plan  he  reasons  respecting  God's  views 
of  the  sins  of  his  people  before  they  believe,  confounding  all 
our  notions  of  good  and  evil.  ^^  The  Lord  hath  no  more  to  lay 
to  the  charge  of  an  elect  person,  yet  in  the  height  of  iniquity, 
and  in  the  excess  of  riot,  and  committing  all  the  abominations 
that  can  be  committed — 1  say  even  then,  when  an  elect  person 

•  Works,  vol.  ii.  pp.  261,  262. 
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runs  such  a  course,  the  Lord  hath  no  more  to  lay  to  that  per- 
son's  charge,  than  God  hath  to  lay  to  the  charge  of  a  believer; 
nay,  God  hath  no  more  to  lay  to  the  charge  of  such  a  person, 
than  he  hath  to  lay  to  the  charge  of  a  saint  triumphant  in  glory/'^ 

By  the  same  effectual  process  he  gets  rid  cf  all  their  sins 
after  they  do  beyeve.  **  Give  me  a  believer  that  hath  set  his 
footing  truly  in  Christ;  and  he  blasphemes  Christ,  that  dares 
serve  a  writ  of  damnation  upon  that  person.  Suppose  a  be- 
liever overtaken  in  a  gross  sin,  it  is  a  desperate  thing  in  any 
man  so  much  as  to  serve  a  writ  of  damnation  upon  this  believer ; 
it  is  absolutely  to  frustrate  and  make  void  the  Mediatorship  and 
Saviourship  of  Christ,  to  say  any  believer,  though  he  be  fallen 
by  infirmity,  is  in  the  estate  of  damnation.  And  I  say  unto 
thee  thyself,  whoever  thou  art,  thou  that  art  ready  to  charge 
damnation  upon  thyself,  when  thou  art  overtaken,  thou  dost  the 
greatest  injury  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  that  can  be,  for  in  it 
thou  directly  overthrowest  the  fulness  of  the  grace  of  Christ,  and 
the  fulness  of  the  satisfaction  of  Christ  to  the  Father/'^ 

He  maintains  that  the  law  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  trans- 
gressions  of  such  persons,  even  of  the  grossest  kind,  and  thus 
prepares  an  opiate  for  the  utmost  profligacy,  under  the  Christian 
name.  ^^  Suppose  a  member  of  Christ,  a  freeman  of  Christ, 
should  happen  to  fall,  not  only  by  a  failing  or  slip,  but  also  by 
a  gross  failing,  a  heavy  failing,  nay,  a  scandalous  falling  into 
sin  ;  Christ  making  a  person  free,  doth  disannul,  frustrate,  and 
make  void,  every  curse  and  sentence  that  is  in  the  law,  against 
such  a  transgressor ;  that  this  member  of  Christ  is  no  more 
under  the  curse  when  he  hath  transgressed,  than  he  was  before 
he  transgressed.  This  I  say,  Christ  hath  conveyed  him  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  curse ;  it  concerns  him  no  more  than  if  he^had 
not  transgressed.  Therefore,  let  me  tell  you  in  a  word,  if  ye  be 
free  men  of  Christ,  you  may  esteem  all  the  curses  of  the  law, 
as  no  more  concerning  you,  than  the  laws  of  England  do  con- 
cern Spain,  or  the  laws  of  Turkey  an  Englishman,  with  whom 
they  have  nothing  to  do*  I  do  not  say  the  law  is  absolutely 
abolished,  but  it  is  abolished  in  respect  of  the  curse  of  it ;  to 
every  person  that  is  a  freeman  of  Christ.  So,  though  such  a 
man  do  sin,  the  law  hath  no  more  to  say  to  him,  than  if  he 
had  not  sinned."  * 

In  consistency  with  these  principles,  he  maintains  that  sane- 
tification,  though  connected  with  justification,  is  no  part  of  the 

«  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  272.        •  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  36.         >  Ibid.  p.  243—245. 
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Miaver*8  way  to  heaven ;  and  that  inherent  qualiiBcatioas,  m  the 
9tate  of  the  character,  are  doubtful  evidences  €»f  the  Quistian'ft 
hope*  In  shorty  he  confounds  the  divine  eternal  purpose  of 
mercy  with  its  actual  application ;  compassion  for  the  sins  of 
men,  with  complacency  in  the  sinner  himself;  the  renunciation 
q{  the  law  as  the  principle  of  justification,  with  its  abolition  as 
aa  eternal  rule  of  righteousness ;  Christ  widi  the  believer,  and 
the  believer  with  Christ.  All  this  is  done  with  a  great  show  of 
piety,  and  high*8ounding  pretensions  to  extraordinary  aeal  for 
the  honour  of  the  Saviour. 

His  writings  abound  with  the  ultraiBm  of  grace,  and  a  luscious- 
neas  in  epeaking  about  it,  which  is  often  ludicrous  and  disgost- 
ing^  Of  whkh  let  the  following  serve  as  a  specimen :  ^  Christ 
ie  a  way  as  the  cellars  of  mne  are  unto  drunkards,  that  aie 
never  better  than  when  they  are  at  their  cups ;  and  therefore  no 
plaee  like  the  cellar,  where  is  fulness  of  wine,  always  to  be 
tippling  and  drinking :  I  say,  Christ  is  such  a  way,  and  let  me 
not  be  offenmve  to  say  so,  for  the  church  speaks  in  the  same 
language  (Canticles  ii.  4,  5),  ^  He  brought  me  (saith  she)  into 
his  wine  cellar :  stay  me  with  flagons^  comfort  me  with  i^ple% 
for  I  tfn  siek  of  love/  Beloved,  Christ  hath  such  variety  of 
deticates  served  in  continually,  and  such,  sweetness  in  this 
variety,  that  the  soul  is  no  longer  satisfied  than  it  is  with  Christ. 
Here  is  not  staying  with  cups,  much  less  with  half  cups,  but 
staying  with  whole  flagons;  there  is  a  kind  of  inebriating^ 
whereby  Christ  doth,  in  a  spiritual  sense,  make  the  believors  that 
keep  him  company  spiritually  drutdc,  he  overcomes  them  with 
his  wine/'r 

Truly,  the  wh<de  of  thb  monstrous  representation  seems  more 
ly^e  the  sportings  of  a  reveller  than  the  production  of  Chris- 
tian intelligence  and  sobriety.  I  have  entered  into  this  detail, 
to  enable  the  reader  to  understand  the  kind  of  Antinomianism 
against  which  Baxter  waged  determined  war*  Dr.  Crisp  died 
in4643.  He  published  nothing  during  his  lifetime ;  but  shortly 
after  his  death  three  volumes  of  sermons,  from  which  the 
above  extracts  are  taken,  were  published  by  some  of  his  ad- 
mirers. He  appears  to  have  had  a  number  of  followers :  seve- 
ral persona  in  Uie  ministry  also  imbibed  and  taught  his  senti- 
ments ;  and  the  excitement  of  the  oivil  wars  matured  and  ex- 
panded every  form  of  heresy  and  extravagance  which  hap- 
pened to  fall  or  be  thrown  on  the  fertile  soil  of  England. 

f  Vol.  L  pp.  103, 104. 
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,  ^  In  my  Cohfesrioh/'  says  Baxter, ''  I  opened  the  whole  doe* 
trine  of  Antinomianism  which  I  opposed ;  and  I  brought  the 
tettimoniea  of  abundance  of  our  divines,  who  gave  as  much  to 
other  acts,  besides  faith  in  justification,  as  L  I  opened  the 
weakness  of  Dr«  Owen's  reasonings  for  justification  befon 
faith)  in  his  former  answer  to  me.  To  which  he  wrote  an  an* 
awer,  annexing  it  to  his  confutation  of  Jiiddle  and  the  Craco* 
yian  cateeUsm,  to  intimate  that  I  belonged  to  thai  party^  so 
Xbai  I  thoQght  it  unfit  to  make  any  reply  to  it. 

^  But  for  all  the  writings  and  wrath  of  men  which  were  pro* 
yt>ked  against  me,  I  must  here  record  my  thanks  to  God  for  the 
.success  of  my  controversial  writings  against  the  Antinomians* 
When  I  was  in  the  army,  it  was  the  predominant  infection* 
The  books  of  Dr.  Crisp,  Paul  Hobson,  Saltmarsh,  Cradock» 
and  abundance  such-like^  were  the  writings  most  applauded ; 
and  he  was  thought  no  spiritual  Christian,  but  a  k^galist^  thl^ 
ftavoored  not  of  Antidomianism,  which  was  sugared  with  the 
title  of  free  grace.  Others  were  thought  to  preach  the  law| 
and  not  to  preach  Christ ;  and  I  confess  the  darkness  of  many 
preaehers,  in  the  mysteries  of  the  Gospel,  and  our  common 
neglect  of  studying  and  preaching  grace,  and  gratitude,  and  ' 
love,  did  give  occasion  to  the  prevalency  of  this  sect,  which 
God^  no  doubt,  permitted  for  our  good  to  renew  our  apprehen* 
«on  of  those  evangelical  graces  and  duties  which  we  barely 
acknowledged,  and  in  our  practice  almost  overlooked.  Buttfak 
aect.tbat  then'so  much  prevailed,  became  so  suddenly  almost  ext 
tinc^  that  now  they  little  appear,  and  make  no  noise  at  all,  nor 
have  done  these  many  years.  In  which  eflfect,  those  ungrateful 
controversial  writings  of  my  own  have  had  so  much  hand,  as 
obligeth  me  to  Very  much  thankfulness  to  God." ' 

I  have  already  noticed  Baxter's  ^Aphorisms,'  ^Apciogff 
and  ^Confession  of  Faith,'  in  treating  of  his  doctrinal  writ* 
Higs ;  but  as  they,  have  all^  especially  the  last,  connexion 
with  the  Antinomian  controversy,  it '  is  necessary  to  advert 
to  some  of  them  again.  In  his  ^Confession,'  he  goes  most 
fully  into  the  subject,  and  shows  that  he  had  studied  it  most 
proibundly.'  His  reference  to  Owen,  in  the  passage  of  his 
Life  just  quoted,  is  painful,  as  are  all  his  references  to  that 
eminent  man.  Owen  was  not  always  correct  in  his  phraseology 
on  doctrinal  subjects;  but  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  say  he  vras 
neither  an  Antinomian^  nor  a  high  Calvinist  in  the  modem 

*  Life,  part  i.  p.  3. 
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seiifle  of  that  expreMion.  Baxter  was  prejudiced  at  his  name, 
and  therefore  looked  at  all  his  writings  with  jealousy  and  dis- 
like. The  other  persons  to  whom  he  refers  were  of  different 
classes.  Saltmarsh  was  a  mystic  and  a  fanatic,  who  sported 
die  wildest  and  most  incoherent  rhapsodies.*  Hobson  was  a 
military  captain,  and  a  Baptist  preacher.  Cradock,  and  Vavasor 
Powell,  whom  also  Baxter  elsewhere  represents  as  an  Antino- 
mian,  were  both,  I /believe,  very  excellent  and  laborious  preach* 
ers  in  Wales,  who  had  nothing  beyond  a  tincture  of  high  Cat* 
vinism  in  their  sentiments.' 

After  noticing  what  he  considered  the  tendency  of  the  opi« 
nions  he  opposes,  and  what  he  knew  of  their  actual  eflbcts^ 
he  presents,  in  the  following  admirable  passage,  a  view  of  fajs 
own  feelings  and  resolutions,  in  reference  to  the  controversy, 

^  These  reasons  having  excited  my  zeal  against  this  sect, 
above  many  others,  I  have  accordingly  judged  it  my  duty  to 
bend  myself  against  them  in  all  my  writings,  especially  when  I 
saw  how  greedily  multitudes  of  poor  souls  did  take  the  bait, 
and  how  exceedingly  the  writings  and  preachings  of  Saltmarsh 
and  many  of  his  fellows  did  take  with  them.  Upon  this,  I 
perceive  the  men  that,  in  any  measure,  go  that  way,  are  engaged 
against  me ;  and  how  to  appease  them  I  know  not.  I  would 
as  willingly  know  the  truth  as  some  of  them,  if  I  could.  Sure 
I  am  I  have  as  much  reason.  My  soul  should  be  as  predous  to 
me.  Christ  should  be  as  much  valued ;  grace  should  be  as 
much  magnified;  self  should  be  as  much  denied.  I  am  as. 
deeply  beholden  to  Christ  and  free  grace  as  most  poor  sinners 
in  the  world :  and  should  I  vilify  *  or  wrong  the  form  an  opi* 
nion,  or  I  know  not  what!  Every  man  that  is  drawn  from 
Christ  is  drawn  by  some  contrary  pre^ling  interest.  What 
interest  should  draw  me  to  think  meanly  of  my  Saviour  or  his 
free  grace  ?  For  free  remission  alone,  without  any  condition, 
or  an  eternal  justification,  I  do  not  perceive  but  that  my  veiy 
carnal  part  would  fain  have  it  to  be  true.     I  have  flesh  as  weU 

■  Of  Saltmarsh,  CraDdon,  who  sttpported  hit  principles,  and  attacked  Bax- 
ter, fayt,  *'  1  have  been  told  by  aome  of  hit  godly  acqaaiataoce,  that  the 
man  had  a  natural  impotcncy,  or  crazinett  in  hii  brain.  And  the  whirlwind 
of  ima^nations  wherewith  he  was  carried  to  a  hasty  takiof^  up  of  opinions, 
and  no  less  hurliug  away  of  them  a«^ain ;  the  much  of  the  top,  and  the  little 
of  the  bottiini,  of  wit ;  the  flashes  of  nimblene&s,  and  the  want  of  solidity  and 
depth  in  his  writings ;  his  iuoonsisteucy  with  himself,  with  others,  with  the 
Scriptures ;  his  extreme  mutability,  and  wandering  from  tropic  io  tropic,  with- 
out settlednets  anywhere,  in  grei^t  measure  pruve  the  report  to  be  true/'— 
Cnmdan  against  Baxter's  AfkmtmSt  p.  138. 
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as  ttiey ;  and  if  I  am  able  to  discern  the  pleadings  or  inclinations 
of  that  fleshy  it  runs  their  way,  in  contradiction  to  the  spirit. 
The  Lord  knows  I  have  as  little  reason  to  extol  my  own  righ-* 
teousness,  or  place  my  confidence  in  works  and  merits,  as 
other  men  have.  I  most  truly  say,  the  Lord  holdeth  my  sins 
much  more  before  mine  eyes,  than  my  good  works.  The  one 
are  mountains  to  me,  the  other  I  can  scarce  tell  whether  I  may  ^ 
own^  in  propriety5  without  many  cautions  and  limitations.  I 
have  therefore  no  carnal  interests  of  my  own  that  I  can  possi- 
bly discover,  to  lead  me  against  the  way  of  these  men,  or  engage 
me  to  contend  against  them.  Yet  I  am  not  able  to  forbear. 
I  confess  I  am  an  irreconcilable  enemy  to  their  doctrines^  and 
so  let  them  takfe  me.  I  had  as  lief  tell  them  so  as  hide  it. 
The  more  I  pray  God  to  illuminate  me  in  these  things,  the 
more  I  am  animated  against  them.  The  more  I  search  after 
the  truth  in  my  studies,  the  more  I  dislike  them ;  the  more  I 
read  their  own  books^  the  more  do  I  see  the  vanity  ci  their 
cbnceits :  but,  above  all,  when  I  do  but  open  the  Bible^  I  can 
seldom  meet  with  a  leaf  that  is  not  against  them.''  * 

The  most  valuable  part  of  the  Confession  is  the  statement  in 
parallel  columns,  of  the  doctrines  of  Antinomianism  and  of  Po« 
pery,  in  the  two  extremes,  with  what  Baxter  regarded  as  the  truth 
placed  between  them.  It  is  drawn  up  with  great  care,  and  is 
only  necessary  to  be  perused  to  satisfy  the  reader  on  which  side 
the  truth  really  lies^  Not  that  I  approve  of  all  his  own  repre- 
sentations, they  are  generally  too  verbose^  often  too  technical, 
and  sometimes  erroneous.  But,  on  the  whole,  they  contain  a 
valuable  statement  of  important  truth,  and  clearly  prove  that 
Baxter  was  not  only  orthodox^  but  strictly  evangelical.  He  is 
chiefly  objectionable  when  he  speaks  of  the  interest  of  repent- 
ance and  good  works  in  our  justification,  as  well  as  fiuth.  His 
phraseology  is  unscriptural,  and  calculated  to  mislead  |  but 
when  he  comes  to  explain  it,  it  means  nothing  more  than  that 
men  cannot  come  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven  without  repent* 
ance  and  obedience^  which  are  always  the  accompaniments  of 
genuine  faith. 

The  next  performance  of  Baxter,  that  has  reference  to  this 
controversy,  is  a  small  tract,  which  I  shidl  introduce  to  the 
reader  by  the  following  extract  from  his  Life. 

*^  Dr.  Edward  Fowler,  a  very  ingenious,  sober  Conformisti 

ft  Confcftsioiii  pp.  3j  4. 
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wrote  two  books,  one, '  An  Apology  for  the  LatitudinariaiiSy*  as 
they  were  then  called ;  the  other  entitled,  ^  Holiness  the  Design 
of  Christianity,'  in  which  he  sometimes  put  in  the  word  only 
which  gave  offence,  and  the  book  seemed  to  some  to  have  a  scaiH 
dalous  design  to  obscure  the  glory  of  free  jastification,  under  pre-» 
tence  of  extolling  holiness  as  the  only  design  of  man's  redemptita* 
This  occasioned  a  few  sheets  of  mine  on  the  said  book  and 
question,  for  reconciliation,  and  clearing  up  of  the  point  |  which, 
when  Mr.  Fowler  saw,  he  wrote  to  tell  me  that  he  was  of  ray 
judgment,  only  he  had  delivered  that  more  generally  whicli 
I  opened  more  particularly )  and  that  the  word  was  only  hypor^ 
bolically  spoken,  as  I  had  said.  But  he  spake  feelingly  against 
those  quarrelsome  men  that  are  readier  to  censure  than  to  iiq« 
derstand*  I  returned  him  some  advice,  to  teke  heed  lest  their 
weakness  and  censoriousness  should  make  him  too  angry  and 
impatient  with  religious  people,  as  the  prelates  are  |  and  so  to 
nm  into  greater  sin  than  theirs, ,  by  favouring  a  baser  party 
because  they  are  less  censorious.  To  which  he  returned  me  so 
ingenuous  and  hearty  thanks,  for  as  great  kindness  as  ever  waa 
dibwed  him  |  -which  told  me  that  free  and  friendly  counsel  to 
wise  and  good  men  is  not  lost/'  ^ 

The  treatise  of  Dr.  Fowler,  who  was  afterward  bishop  of 
Gloucester,  is  on  an  important  subject,  and  it  is  managed,  mi 
the  whole,  with  considerable  ability.  The  foil  title  of  it  is,  ^  The 
Design  of  Christianity ;  or,  a  plain  demonstration  and  improve* 
meat  of  this  proposition.  That  the  enduing  men  with  inward» 
veal  righteousness,  or  true  holiness,  was  the  ultimate  end  of  one 
Saviour's  coming  into  the  world,  and  is  the  great  intendm^ns 
of  the  blessed  Gospel.'  1671.  8vo. 

The  work  of  Fowler  had  no  intentional  reference  to  the  An* 
tinomian  controversy,  though  the  subject  belongs  to  the  very 
essence  of  it  {  and  the  treatise  conteins  mneh  that  could  be 
turned  to  profitable  account  in  that  discussion*  Baxter's  tract 
was  not  designed  as  an  answer  to,  but  rallier  as  a  corroboration 
of  Fowler's  book;  and  to  point  out  its  bearing  in  this  con- 
troversy. It  is  entitled,  *  How  far  Holiness  is  the  Design  of, 
Christianity;  where  the  nature  of  holiness  and  morality  is 
opened,  and  the  doctrine  of  justification,  imputation  of  sin,  ahd 
righteousness,  partly  cleared,  and  vindicated  from  abnse.  In 
certein  propositions  retorned  to  an  unknown  person,  referring 
to  Mr.  Fowler's  treatise  on  this  subject.'  1671*  4 tot    There  is 

">  UfS|  put  iiL  F.  85. 
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nothing  in  the  body  of  the  pamphlet  which  requires  particular 
notice ;  but  the  conclusion  of  it  is  worthy  of  being  quoted. 

^  Undoubtedly,  holiness  is  the  life  and  beauty  of  the  soul.  The 
spirit  of  holiness  is  Christ's  agent  to  do  his  work  in  us,  and  our 
pledge,  and  earnest,  and  first  fruit  of  heaven ;  it  is  Christ's  work, 
and  subordinately  comes  to  cleanse  us  from  all  filthiness  of  flesh 
and  spirit,  perfecting  holiness  in  the  fear  of  God.  Christ,  the 
Spirit,  the  Word,  the  ministry,  mercies,  afflictions,  and  all 
things,  are  to  bring  home  our  hearts  to  God,  and  to  work  to^ 
gether  for  our  good,  by  making  us  partakers  of  his  holiness. 
Our  holiness  is  our  lo?e  of  God,  who  is  most  holy ;  and  our 
love  of  God,  and  reception  of  his  love,  are  our  heaven  and  ever* 
lasting  happiness  y  where,  having  no  more  sin  to  be  forgiven^ 
but  being  presented  without  spot  ch*  wrinkle  to  God,  we  shall 
lor  ever  both  magnify  the  Lamb  that  hath  redeemed  us  and 
washed  us  from  all  our  sins  in  his  blood,  and  made  us  kings  .and 
priests  to  Qod ;  and  shall  also,  with  all  the  holy  society,  sing. 
Holy,  holy,  holy,  to  the-  blessed  Jehovah,  who  is,  and  was,  and 
is  to  come,  to  whom  all  the  heavenly  host  shall  give  this  qpecial 
part  ol  praise  for  ever."  ^ 

A  sermon  preached  by  Baxter  at  the  Pinner's  Hall  Tuesday 
morning  lecture,  ccmtained  some  remarks  on  the  Antinomians, 
w  those  whom  he  considered  such,  which  gave  great  offence. 
This  was  rather  frequently  the  case  with  regard  to  him  while 
preaching  in  London.  His  dislike  to  the  Independents,  whoi|i> 
he  was  fond  of  representing  as  Antinomians,  led  him  to  use 
l^guage  that  was  considered  to  convey  personal  reflecttbns 
on  some  of  their  most  approved  ministers,  which,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  was  resented  by  their  friends.  The  consequence 
of  Ibis  kind  of  bickering  was  the  separation  of  the  two  parties 
in  that  joint  lecture.  In  the  following  paragraph  of  his  Life^' 
speaking  <rf  the  transactions  of  the  year  1674,  he  says  t 

**  Having  preached  at  Pinner's  Hall  for  love  and  peace,  divers 
false  reports  went  current  among  the  Separatists,  and  from  them 
to  other  Nonconformists,  that  I  preached  against  the  imputation 
of  Christ's  righteousness,  and  for  justification  by  our  own  right* 
eousness,  and  that  the  PapisU  and  Protestants  differ  but  in 
words,  &c.  So  that  I  was  constrained  to  publish  the  truth  of 
the  case  in  a  sheet  of  paper,  called  ^  An  Appeal  to  the  Light,' « 
which,  though  it  evinced  the  falsehoods  of  their  reports,  and  no 
one  man  did  ever  after  justify  them  that  ever  I  could  bear  of> 

«  f  Holiness,  the  I>eilra  of  CbrUtfaai^>'  pp*  21, 22. 
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yet  did  they  peraevere  in  their  general  accuaation,  and  I  had 
letters  from  several  counties  stating  that  the  London  accusers  had 
written  to  them,  that  I  had,  both  in  the  sermon  and  in  that  paper 
called  ^  An  Appeal  to  the  Light,'  done  more  to  strengthen 
Popery,  than  ever  was  done  by  any  Papists.  This  was  the  reward 
of  all  my  labours,  from  the  separating  Independents/'  ^ 

Whether  by  an  Independent  or  not,  I  cannot  tell^  but  this 
appeal  of  Baxter's  was  answered  immediately  in  a  very  smart 
and  brief  pamphlet :  ^  Animadversions  on  a  sheet  of  Mr« 
Baxter's,  entitled,  'An  Appeal  to  the  Light;'  for  the  further 
Caution  of  his  Credulous  Readers/  Oxford.  J  675.  4to^  The 
author  of  this  tract  shows  that  Baxter  had  roundly  charged 
persons  with  Antinomianism,  to  whom  it  did  not  belong;  jmd 
that  his  own  explanations  of  the  subject  of  justification,  were  by 
no  means  satisfactory.  Both  these  positions,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, are  correct.  Many  of  those  of  whom  he  spoke,  were 
decided  Calvinists,  high  rather  than  moderate ;  but  who  were 
grossly  misrepresented  when  classed  among  Antinomiaos.  Such 
men  as  Owen,  TuUy,  Bagshaw,  Bunyan,  ought  not  to  have  been 
ranked  with  Saltmarsh,  Hobson,  and  others  of  .that  stamp. 
Baxter  often  injured  his  own  cause  by  his  injudicious  manner  of 
advocating  it.  Though  sometimes  he  states  the  doctrine  of  jus- 
tification very  well,  in  general  he  beclouds  it  with  his  distinction^ 
and  definitions ;  so  that  lio  one  who  understands  it  will  prefer 
his  explanations  of  this  doctrine  to  those  of  the  writers  whom  he 
opposes. 

In  the  collection  of  pieces  which  Baxter  published  in  1676, 
under  the  general  title  of  '  A  Treatise  of  Justifying  Right- 
eousness,' to  which  reference  has  already  been  made  in  the 
chapter  on  his  doctrinal  works,  Antinomianism  is  the  •  chief 
object  of  his  attention.  The  first  book,  which  treats  of  im- 
puted righteousness,  and  the  reply  to  Dr.  Tully's  letter,  ent^ 
very  fully  into  the  history  aiid  merits  of  the  controversy.  To 
the  discussion  with  TuUy,  or  the  debate  in  which  that  writer 
had  long  engaged  with  Bull,  it  is  unnecessary  further  to  advert 
in  this  place.  Those  who  wish  to  enter  largely  into  the  subject 
must  consult  Nelson's  ^  Life  of  Bishop  Bull,'  where  it  is  stated 
with  great  fairness  and  candour.  In  Baxter's  treatise,  the 
chief  things  of  importance  are  his  historical  view  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Antinomian  controversy,  with  the  account  of  his 
own  4:onnexion  with  it ;  and  a  few  passages,  -in  which  he  very 

^  Life,  part  iii.  p.  194. 
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accurately  explains  the  nature  of  that  connexion  which  sub- 
sists between  Christ  and  his  people,  in  virtue  of  which  they 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  his  redemption.  In  some  of  these  para* 
graphs  he  states  the  doctrine  of  imputation  in  such  a  way  as 
must  commend  itself  to  every  enlightened  mind,  and  so  as  com- 
pletely exposes  the  absurdity  of  imputed  sanctiiication.  With 
no  less  propriety  he  states  the  moral  or  analogical  sense,  in  which 
the  Scriptures  speak  of  Christ's  righteousness  as  the  property  of 
his  people.  Had  he  and  others  always  spoken  in  the  intel- 
ligible and  scriptural  manner,  on  this  important  subject,  which  is 
done  in  some  parts  of  this  volume,  how  much  good  might  have 
been  effected,  and  what  a  quantity  of  useless  debate  and  alterca- 
tion would  have  been  prevented !  The  unnatural  strain  and  con- 
struction which  have  been  put  on  the  language  of  Scripture^ 
on  several  points  in  this  controversy,  have  created  great  con- 
fusion, and  have  been  attended  with  many  injurious  conse- 
quences. The  ignorance  and  weakness  of  some  occasion 
misconceptions  of  Scripture  phraseology,  which  the  technical 
language  and  wire-drawn  distinctions  of  men  of  superior  minds 
often  tend  to  increase  rather  than  to  remove. 

Almost  at  the  very  close  of  his  life,  and  after  he  judged  An- 
tinomianism  in  a  great  measure  to  have  been  destroyed,  Baxter 
was  roused  to  the  re-consideration  of  the  subject,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  re-publication  of  Dr.  Crisp's  works,  by  his  son, 
Samuel  Crisp.  To  this  edition  was  prefixed  a  document,  sub- 
scribed with  twelve  names  of  London  dissenting  ministers, 
among  whom  were  Messrs.  Howe,  Griffiths,  Cockain,  Chauncy, 
Alsop,  and  Mather.  Considering  the  nature  of  Crisp's  sen- 
timents, and  the  outrageous  language  which  he  employs  in 
his  sermons,  it  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  such  men  had  any 
thing  to  do  with  the  publication.  They  do  not,  however,  re- 
commend or  approve  the  sentiments,  but  declare  their  belief 
that  the  discourses  as  published,  with  additions,  by  his  son^ 
really  were  Dr.  Crisp's. 

This  publication  very  nearly  occasioned  a  controversy  between 
Baxter  and  Howe,  who  was  one  of  the  subscribers  of  the  attesta- 
tion.. Baxter  was  exceedingly  displeased  that  the  doctrines  of 
Crisp  shoi^ld  appear,  even  in  the  slightest  degree,  to  be  counte- 
nanced by  such  persons.  He  drew  up  a  paper,  therefore,  with 
some  warmth,  against  a  practice  which  he  thought  had  a  very 
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jf>erniciou8  tendency.  Mr.  Howe,  waiting  on  him,  prevailed 
with  him  to  stop  it  before  it  was  published  and  dispersed,  upon 
his  promising  to  prefix  a  declaration,  with  reference  to  the 
names  before  Dr.  Crisp's  sermons,  (which  declaration,  also, 
should  have  several  names  to  it,)  to  a  book  of  Mr.  Flavers, 
then  going  to  press,  entitled,  'A  Blow  at  the  Root;  or,'  the 
Causes  and  Cure  of  Mental  Errors.*  This  was  accordingly 
done ;  yet  many  remained  dissatisfied.  * 

Ttiough  this  prevented  a  personal  discussion  with  Howe^  it 
did  not  keep  Baxter  from  engaging  in  the  general  controversy. 
In  the  preface  by  Samuel  Crisp,  the  editor,  Baxter  considered 
himself  atlac^ked,  though  he  was  not  named,  and  therefore  felt 
that  he  was  called  once  more  to  contend  for  the  faith  delivered 
to  the  saints.    He  was  thus  led  to  publish  ^  The  Scripture  Gospel 
Defended,  and  Christ,  Grace,  and  Free  Justification  Vindicated, 
against  the  Libertines/  1690.  $vo.    This  work  is  divided  into 
two  books.    The  first  is,  ^A  Breviate  of  Fifty  ContiY>versie8 
about  Justification.^    Tlie  second  is,  ^  A  Dialogue  between  an 
Orthodox  Zealot  and  Reconciling  Monitor,  written  on  the  Re- 
viving of  the  Errors,  and  the  Reprinting  atid  Reception,  of  Dr. 
Crisp's  Writings,'  &c.    In  this  second  book,  he  describes  a 
hundred  of  their  errors.     He  then  endeavours  to  moderate 
men's  censufe  of  their  persons :  and,  thirdly,  assigns  Yeason^ 
Tor  not  re{5lying  to  them  more  at  large. 
'    Baxter  saw  only  the  commencement  of  the  controversy  re- 
specting Crisp's  sentiments,  which  agitated  and  consumed  the 
^dissenters  for  more  than  seven  years  after  he  had  gone  to  his 
Yest.    He  was  succeeded  by  his  friend  Dr.  Williams^  who  took 
the  lead  in  the  discussion  in  support  of  the  doctrines  of  'what 
may  be  cfdied  moderate  Calvinism ;  and  who,  afteY  iifcredibte 
excision,  hni  no  small  portion  of  suffering,  finally  Succeeded  in 
clearing  the  ground  6f  the  Atitinomians :  scarcely  any  of  theiii 
being  le^  among  the  reputed  dissenting  ministers  oif  th^  metro- 
Y>olis  at  the  beginnhig  of  the  last  century.    The  best  accoHdt 
of  this   controversy,  both  as  carried   on  in  the  chnrch  and 
among  the  dissenters,  for  it  was  not  confined  to  one  party,  is 
given  by  Nelson,  in  his  '  Life  of  Bishop  Bull,'  to  Which  [  beg  to 

•  Calamy's  Own  Life,  vol.  i.  pp.  322,  325.    The  paper  pre6xed  to  Ffavel's 

'Treatise  it  siibtcribed  hy  aeven  oot  of  the  twelve  who  had  prefixed  tiirtr 

iiamet  to  the  formtr  attestatioo.    in  thit  ptper  thcjr  entirely  dltcltiai  mny  itk» 

tention  to  approve  of  Crisp's  doctrine,  and  declare  they  were  merely  called 

'to  attest  the  sou's  integrity  as  the  ]Kiblisher  of  his  father's  ijianuscripu. 
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refer  the  reader  who  feels  interested  in  its  further  details.  I 
confine  myself  to  a  few  additional  observations  on  Baxter's 
connexion  with  it. 

I  do  not  regard  his  controversial  writings,  as  having  ren«- 
dered  any  very  essential  service  in  this  discussion.  He  has,  in- 
deed, stated  himself  to  be  of  a  different  opinion  ^  and  it  was 
natural  he  should  think  so,  considering  how  much  he  wrote  on 
the  subject.  But  -two  things  which  he  did  in  this  controversy 
greatly  impaired  his  influence.  He  placed  individuals  and  opi- 
nions under  the  charge  of  Antinomianism  that  ought  not  to 
have  been  thus  treated.  By  this  means  he  divided  the  true 
friends  of  that  very  cause  which  he  espoused,  and  created  addi- 
tional labour  to  himself;  besides  exciting  those  feelings  of  per- 
sonal irritation  of  which  he  so  frequently  complains. 

In  the  next  place,  his  own  system  of  doctrine,  in  which  he 
spoke  so  much  of  terms  and  conditions,  and  of  the  interest  of 
repentance  and  good  works  in  justification,  was  not  well  calcu- 
lated to  soften  down  the  prejudices  of  the  libertines  whopi  he 
opposed.  Many  of  them  had  good  views  of  the  freeness  of 
grace,  so  fi&r  as  that  one  position  goes,  and  were  not  to  be 
satisfied  with  a  mode  of  treating  the  subject  mofe  objection- 
able than  even  the  stricter  Calvinism,  to  which  they  objected  as 
not  sufficiendy  high  for  them.  If  Ihey  mystified  justification 
and  imputation  in  one  way,  Baxter  did  it  in  another ;  so  that 
the  scriptural  scholar  will  probably  object  to  the  explanations 
of  both  parties ;  though  he  will  feel  eonvinced  that  Baxter's 
views,  vtrhen  stripped  of  the  verbiage  widi  which  they  are 
clothed,  .were  mudi  nearer  the  truth  than  those  of  his  oppo- 
nents, and  much  less  calculated  to  injure  the  souls  of  men. 

But  tiiough  his  controversial  writings  effected  little,  his  prac- 
tieail  works  and  preaching  effected  a  great  deal  !n  this  con- 
trerversy.  In  these,  without  directly  entering  the  lists  with 
AntittomianB,  and  probably  without  thinking  of  them,  he  as- 
sailed the  strong  holds  of  their  system,  and  demolished  them  to 
the  ground.  A  better  remedy  for  any  one  attached  to  their  mis- 
taken views  could  not,  perhaps,  be  prescribed  than  a  course  of 
Baxtetiaa  reading.  If  tite  influence  of  Baxter's  spirit  should 
be  imbibed,  the  cure  would  be  certain. 

One  of  the.  great  evils  of  the  system  consists  in  grossly  in- 
correct notions  of  the  nature  of  the  law  of  Qod.  From  these 
arise  imperfect  ideas  of  human  responsibility,  with  which  are 
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necessarily  connected  inadequate  impressipns  of  guilt,  and  of  the 
€vil  nature  of  sin*  On  all  these  subjects  Baxter's  views  were 
most  enlightened ;  and  they  were  expressed  with  a  power  of  elo-; 
quence  scarcely  equalled  in  human  writings.  He  always  speaks 
of  the  law  of  God  like  a  man  who  well  understood  its  spiritual 
character  and  its  unquestionable  claims.  He  pronounces  on  its 
authority,  not  as  a  matter  subjudice,  or  which  admitted  of  dis-: 
pute ;  but  which  had  its  evidence  in  itself,  ^d  its  answer  in  every 
man's  conscience.  Sin  was,  in  his  view,  not  a  thing  of  speculation, 
which  men  required  to  be  convinced  of  by  argument,  but  mat- 
ter of  fact,  not  to  be  denied  or  explained  away  by  the  sinner. 
He  arraigns  him  before  the  bar  of  God;  he  drags  him  to  Sinai | 
he  pours  upon  his  ear  the  denunciation  of  offended  Heaven : 
leaving  him  no  plea  to  urge,  no  ground  ta  stand  on,  without 
repairing  to  Calvary  and  the  cross. 

If  the  forte  of  some  preachers  and  writers  be  die  co/nforting 
of  the  broken-hearted,  and  that  of  others  the  building  up  of 
believers,  the  strength  of  Baxter  lay  in  convincing  men  of  sin. 
Man's  responsibility  for  the  powers  and  privileges  which  he 
enjoys,  is  urged  by  no  writer  with  such  fulness  and  force  as 
it  is  by  him.  He  had  the  deepest  sense  of  this  responsibility 
himself,  and  was  thus,  as  well  as  by  other  considerations,  in- 
duced to  place  it  in  the  most  powerful  manner  before  others. 
High  Calvinism,  or  Antinomianism,  absolutely  withers  and  de- 
stroys the  consciousness  of  responsibility.  It  confounds  moral 
with  natural  impotency,  forgetting  that  the  former  is  a  crime, 
the  latter  but  a  misfortune;  and  thus  treats  the  man  dead  in 
trespasses  and  sins,  as  if  he  were  already  in  his  grave.  It  pro- 
phesies smooth  things  to  the  sinner  going  on  in  his  transgres- 
sions, and  soothes  to  slumber  and  the  repose  of  death  the  souls 
of  such  as  are  at  ease  in  Zion.  It  assumes  that,  because  men 
can  neither  believe,  repent,  nor  pray  acceptably,  unless  aided 
hy  the  grace  of  God,  it  is  useless  to  call  upon  them  to  do 
80.  It  maintains  that  the  Gospel  is  only  intended  for  elect 
sinners,  and  therefore  it  ought  to  be  preached  to  none  but  such. 
In  defiance,  therefore,  of  the  command  of  God,  it  refuses  to 
preach  the  glad  tidings  of  mercy  to  every  sinner.  In  opposition 
to  Scripture  and  to  every  rational  consideration,  it  contends  that 
it  is  not  man's  duty  to  believe  the  truth  of  God ;  justifying  the 
pbvious  inference,  that  it  is  not  a  sin  to  reject  it.  In  short,  its 
ivhole  tendency  is  to  produce  an  impression  on  the  sinner's 
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mind,  that  if  he  is  not  saved,  it  is  not  his  fault,  but  God's ;  that 
if  he  is  condemned,  it  is  more  for  the  glory  of  the  divine  sover- 
reignty,  than  as  the  punishment  of  his  guilt. 

I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  direct  process  of  argument  by 
which  such  persons  are  likely  to  be  cured.  Their  judgments  are 
commonly  as  weak,  as  their  understandings  are  perverted  and  ob« 
stinate.  They  reason  in  a  circle,  which  it  is  a  vain  endeavour 
to  break.  They  dwell  on  the  figurative  language  of  Scripture^ 
which  they  apply  in  the  most  literal  sense ;  refusing  to  be  subject 
to  any  laws  or  canons  of  interpretation.  In  such  cases,  the  best 
mode  of  proceeding  is,  perhaps,  that  which  Baxter  pursued  in  his 
general  preaching — ^to  treat  such  men  as  sinners  labouring  under 
the  influence  of  that  deceitful  depravity,  which  assumes  this 
with  a  thousand  other  forms,  for  the  destruction  of  its  subject. 
Baxter  contributed  greatly  to  introduce  this  awakening  and 
powerful  style  of  preaching;  and  thus  did  more  to  prevent  and 
counteract  Antinomianism,  than  by  all  his  controversial  writings. 

Another  fatal  error  of  this  system,  respects  the  great  design  of 
the  Gospel  itself.    That  this  should  be  mistaken,  considering 
the  clearness  of  the  discovery  to  us,  and  the  importance  of  our 
understanding  that  discovery,  may  appear  surprising ;  but  the 
fact  is  undoubted.     The  grand  object  of  the  Gospel  is  the  re- 
demption of  sinners.    That  redemption  necessarily  includes  all 
that  belongs  to  the  condition  of  the  lost  and  ruined  party.     It 
finds  man  guilty,  and  provides  for  him  pardon :  it  finds  him  de- 
praved, or  morally  diseased,  and  it  provides  a  cure.     It  is  de- 
signed to  comprehend  .his  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  and  to  secufe 
their  interests  for  ever.    The  blood  of  Christ,  the  great  sacri- 
fice for  sin,  is  made  the  basis  of  the  proclamation  of  Heaven's 
forgiveness  to  all  that  believe ;  and  the  application  of  the  same 
blood  by  which  the   pardon  is  secured,  by  the  power  of  the 
divine  Spirit,  is  made  to  cleanse  the  soul  from  all  its  impurity. 
The  grand  loss  which  man  has  sustained  by  sin,  is  the  moral 
image  of  the  Creator.     His  nature  has  thus  been  robbed  of  its 
highest  glory,  and  deprived  of  its  chief  enjoyment.     Mere  for- 
giveness might  save  from  punishment,  but  could  not  render 
the  sinner  like  God,  or  capable  of  beholding  his  resplendent 
face  in  righteousness.     In  order  to  this,  the  divine  nature  must 
be  again  restored ;  God  must  once  more  breathe  into  his  nostrils 
the  breath  of  life,  and  form  him  again  according  to  his  own 
likeness  in  knowledge  and  in  true  holiness. 

It  may  be  said,  therefore,  with  the  greatest  propriety,  that 
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men  are  forgiven  that  they  may  be  sancUfied ;  they  are  par* 
doned  that  they  may  be  renewed.  ''  Holiness/'  saya  Baxter, 
'^  doubtless  is  that  higher  blessing  which  forgiveness  tendeth  tOj 
as  a  means  to  the  end :  even  that  God  may  have  his  own  agsdoy 
which  was  lost,  and  man  may  2igain  be  nearer  and  liker  to  God; 
fitter  to  kilow,  love,  and  honour  him,  and  be  happy  therein/' 
This  conformity  to  God,  is  the  end  of  the  divine  predestination  3' 
the  end  of  the  divine  election;'  the  grand  end  of  the  death  of 
Christ  i^  the  object  of  all  the  injunctions  of  the  word  of  God  ;^ 
and  the  leading  design  of  all  the  discipline  of  his  Providence,^ 

Antinomianism,  so  far  from   regarding  the  moral  cure  of 
human  nature  as  the  great  object  and  design  of  the  Gospel,  does 
not  take  it  in  at  all,  but  as  it  exists  in  Christ,  and  becomes  our's 
by  a  figure  of  speech.     It  regards  the  grace  and  the  pardon  as 
every  thing,  the  spiritual  design  or  eifect  as  nothing.    Hence  its 
opposition  to  progressive,  and  its  zeal  for  imputed  sanctification| 
the  former  is  intelligible  and  tangible,  but  the  latter  is  a  fig«» 
ment  of  the  imagination.     Hence  its  delight  in  expatiating  on 
the  eternity  of  the  divine  decrees,  which  it  does  not  understand, 
but  which  serve  to  amuse  and  to  deceive }  and  its  dislike  to  all 
the  sober  realities  of  God's  present  dealings  and  commands.     It 
exults  in  the  contemplation  of  a  Christ  who  is  a  kind  of  con- 
cretion of  all  the  moral  attributes  of  his  people,  to  the  over- 
looking of  that  Christ  who  is  the  Head  of  all  that  in  heaven 
and  on  earth  bear  his  likeness ;  and  while  unconscious  of  pos- 
sessing it.    It  boasts  in  the  doctrine  of  the  perseverance  of 
the  saints,  while  it  believes  in  no  saint  but  one,  that  is,  Jesus, 
and  neglects  to  persevere.    "  The  dreamer  must  feel  that  sin  is 
a  substantial  ill,  in  which  himself  is  fatally  implicated,  not  a 
mere  abstraction  to  be  discoursed  of;  he  must  learn  that  the 
righteous  God  deals  with  mankind  on  terms  perfectly  adapted 
to  the  intellectual  and  moral  conformation  of  human  nature,  of 
which  He  is  the  author  j  and  he  must  know  that  salvation  is  a 
deliverance  in  which  man  is  an  agent,  not  less  than  a  recipient."' 

The  whole  object  and  aim  of  Baxter's  preaching  and  prac- 
tical writings,  were  to  promote  holiness  as  the  grand  end  of  re- 
ligion, and  he  who  proposes  another  or  inferior  end  of  his  mi- 
nistry, aims  at  something  different  from  the  main  design  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ.    Baxter  sometimes  mistook  the  means  of 

'  Rom.  Tiu.  29.  '  Ephes.  L  4.  »  Ibid.  v.  25—27. 

1  Heb.  xii.  10.  *  1  P«ter  1. 15, 16. 

1  *  Nstaral  Uutary  of  fiAthuBisfm/  p.  89. 
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accomplishing  his  object^  and  employed  measures  which  not  only 
failed  to  convince  his  opponents,  and  correct  the  evils  of  which 
he  complained,  but  actually  exasperated  them.  But  we  inva- 
riably perceive,  both  in  his  controversial  and  practical  writings, 
the  subject  which  was  uppermost  in  his  thoughts  and  desires. 
His  definitions  are  sometimes  incorrect,  his  distinctions  are 
often  injudicious,  and  his  language  frequently  captious  and 
provoking ;  but  his  own  life  was  blameless  and  harmless,  his 
character  was  formed  on  the  ground  of  Gospel  holiness,  and  his 
great  and  increasing  anxiety  was,  to  produce  in  others  the  en- 
joyment of  the  same  salvation  which  he  had  himself  received,  and 
the  purifying  influence  of  its  glorious  hope.  ^ 

*■  The  late  Rev.  Aadrew  Fuller  was  one  of  the  ablest  antagonists  of  Antino- 
monianism  in  modern  times.  In  *  The  Gospel  worthy  of  all  Acceptation/ 
and  the  Defence  of  it,  and  a  posthumous  treatise  .on  Antlnomianism  published 
in  hit  works,  beside  aeveral  other  of  his  pieces,  there  are  some  admirable 
views  of  the  subject*  In  his  Life*  by  Dr.  Ryland,  there  is  a  i^ood  deal  of 
^teresting  informaUon  respecting  the  state  and  progress  of  High  Calvinism 
during  the  last  century.  A  very  able  and  important  review  of  Fuller's  writings 
on  this,  and,  indeed,  all  the  subjects  which  engaged  his  pen,  is  g^ven  in 
Morris's  '  Memoirs  of  Fuller,'  which  I  recommend  to  the  reader's  attention 
who  wishes  to  eiamine  this  topic  at  length. 
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CHAPTER   X. 


WORKS   ON   BAPTISM,   QUAKERISM,  ANB   MILLSNARIANISM. 

Introductory  Remarks— Controversy  with  Tombes — '  Plain  Proof  of  Infant 
Baptism ' — ^Answered  by  Tombes — <  More  Proofs  of  Infant  Charch  Mem- 
bership '—Controversy  with  Danvers — *  Review  of  the  State  of  Christian 
Infants'— Controversy  with  the  Quakers— Early  Behaviour  of  the  Q^^dken 
— *  Worcestershire  Petition  to  Pariiament'— <  Petition  Defended'— <  Qua- 
ker's  Catechism ' — *  Single  Sheets '  relating  to  the  Quakers — Controversy 
with  Beverley  on  the  Millenium — Account  of  Beverley — *  The  Glorious 
Kingdom  of  Christ  described ' — ^Answercd  by  Beverley— Baxter's '  Reply  '-* 
Conclusion. 

Considering  the  variety  of  subjects  which  form  strictly,  or  by 
implication,  the  divine  revelation  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and 
the  diversity  which  characterises  the  modes  of  thinking  and 
circumstances  of  men,  by  which  they  are  more  or  less  influenced 
in  forming  their  opinions  of  the  will  of  God,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  religious  controversies  have  in  every  age  of  the  Christian 
church  been  very  numerous.  Sometimes  they  relate  to  matters 
of  great  importance,  and  then  require  to  be  viewed  with  that 
seriousness  and  care,  which  are  always  becoming  when  such 
subjects  are  discussed.  At  other  times  they  relate  to  subjects 
of  inferior  magnitude,  respecting  which  men  of  equal  integrity 
and  decision  of  Christian  character  may  differ,  without  any  im- 
peachment of  their  principles  or  sincerity.  It  has  often  hap- 
pened, however,  that  these  inferior  points  have  been  discussed 
with  a  warmth  and  violence  altogether  unsuitable,  and  which 
have  tended  to  exasperate  and  to  woynd,  instead  of  producing 
reconciliation  and  healing.  Asperity,  crimination,  and  provok- 
ing language,  have  been  the  bane  of  religious  controversy,  and 
have  excited  the  most  powerful  prejudices  against  it  on  the  part 
of  many  who  might  otherwise  have  been  greatly  benefited  by  a 
calm  and  enlightened  discussion  of  subjects,  respecting  which 
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they  are  imperfectly  inforniedL  Truth,  however,  has  sometimes 
derived  advantage,  while  the  disputers  about  it  have  been  in- 
jured. Light  has  been  extracted  by  the  friction  and  collision  of 
contending  bodies;  and  after  the  noise  and  the  smoke  have 
passed  way,  the  conflict  has  appeared  to  be  not  altogether  in 
vain. 

The  period  during  which  Baxter  lived,  was  distinguished  for 
the  intense  earnestness  with  which  every  religious  subject,  great 
and  little,  was  investigated  and  debated.  While  the  great  in- 
terests of  truth  and  godliness  were  not  neglected,  all  that  was 
minute  was  looked  at  with  microscopic  attention,  and  often 
magnified  beyond  its  due  dimensions  and  importance.  This 
may,  perhaps,  be  thought  applicable  to  the  subjects  to  which 
the  present  chapter  is  devoted ;  though  some  of  the  topics  will 
be  found  of  considerable  interest.  They  will,  at  least,  enable 
us  to  form  a  more  adequate  estimate  of  the  times  of  Baxter, 
and  present  us  with  some  of  the  active  and  bustling  men  of 
the  period. 

The  controversy  respecting  the  subjects  and  mode  of  baptism, 
is  one  of  long  standing  in  the  church,  and  is  still,  seemingly,  as 
far  from  being  settled  as  ever.  It  is  not  my  object  at  present 
to  enter  into  the  nature  of  the  controversy,  or  to  pronounce  on 
which  side  the  strength  of  the  argument  lies,  but  to  give  a  view 
of  Baxter's  writings  and  efforts  in  relation  to  it.  His  chief  an- 
tagonist in  this  debate,  was  John  Tombes,  B.  D.,  minister  of 
Bewdley,  a  man  of  considerable  leaniing  and  talents,  and  one 
^f  the  most  voluminous  writers  on  baptismal  controversy  which 
that  fruitful  subject  has  furnished.  Of  the  origin  of  the  war 
between  him  and  fiaxter,  the  latter  has  left  the  following  ac- 
count :  "  Mr.  Tombes,  who  was  my  neighbour,  within  two 
miles,  denying  infant  baptism,  and  having  wrote  a  book  or  two 
against  it,  was  not  a  little  desirous  of  the  propagation  of  his 
opinion,  and  the  success  of  his  writings.  He  thought  that  I 
was  the  chief  hinderer,  though  I  never  meddled  with  the  point. 
Whereupon  he  came  constantly  to  my  weekly  lecture,  waiting 
for  an  opportunity  to  fall  upon  that  controversy  in  his  conference 
with  me  ;  but  I  studiously  avoided  it,  so  that  he  knew  not  how 
to  begin.  He  had  so  high  a  conceit  of  his  writings,  that  he 
thought  them  unanswerable,  and  that  none  could  deal  with  them 
in  that  way.  At  last,  somehow  he  urged  me  to  give  my  judg- 
ment of  them ;  when  I  let  him  know  that  they  did  not  satisfy 
me  -to  be  of  his  mind,  but  went  no  further  with  him.    Upon 
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this  he  forebore  coming  any  more  to  oiur  lecture ;  but  he  un- 
avoidably contrived  to  bring  me  into  the  controversy,  which  I 
shunned.  For  there  came  unto  me  five  or  six  of  his  chief  pro- 
selytes, as  if  they  were  yet  unresolved,  and  desired  me  to  give 
them  in  writing  the  arguments  which  satisfied  me  for  infant 
baptism.  I  asked  them  whetlier  they  came  not  by  Mr.  Tombes' 
direction ;  and  they  confessed  that  they  did.  I  asked  them 
whether  they  had  read  the  books  of  Mr.  Cobbet,  Mr.  Marshall, 
Mr.  Church,  Mr.  Blake,  for  infant  baptism ;  and  they  told  me, 
no.  I  desired  them  to  read  wh^t  is  written  already,  before  they 
called  for  more,  and  then  come  to  me,  and  tell  me  what  they 
had  to  say  against  them.  But  this  they  would  by  no  means  do, 
they  must  have  my  writings.  I  told  them,  that  now  they  plainly 
confessed  that  they  came  upon  a  design  to  promote  their  party 
by  contentious  writings,  and  not  in  sincere  desire  to  be  in- 
formed as  they  pretended.  To  be  short,  they  had  no  more 
modesty  than  to  insist  on  their  demands,  and  to  tell  me,  that  if 
they  turned  against  infant  baptism,  and  I  denied  to  give  them 
my  arguments  in  writing,  they  must  lay  it  upon  me.  I  asked 
them,  whether  they  would  continue  unresolved  till  Mr.  Tombes 
and  I  had  done  our  writings,  seeing  it  was  some  years  since  Mr. 
Blake  and  he  began,  and  had  not  ended  yet.  But  no  reason- 
ing served  the  turn  with  them,  they  still  called  for  my  written 
arguments.  When  I  saw  their  factious  design  and  inunodesty, 
I  bade  thepi  tell  Mr.  Tombes,  that  he  should  neither  thus  com- 
mand me  to  lose  a  year's  time  in  my  weakness  in  quarrelling 
with  him,  nor  should  have  his  end  in  insulting  over  me,  as  if  I 
fled  from  the  light  of  truth.  I  therefore  offered  him,  if  we  must 
needs  contend,  that  we  might  do  it  the  shortest  and  most  satis- 
factory way,  by  spending  one  day  in  a  dispute  at  his  own  church, 
where  I  should  atteiul  him,  that  his  people  might  not  remain 
unsatisfied,  till  they  saw  which  of  us  would  have  the  l^t  word ; 
and  after  that  wc  would  consider  of  writing. 

^'  So  Mr.  Tombes  and  I  agreed  to  meet  at  his  chivch  on  tlie 
first  day  of  January,  1649.  And  in  great  weakness  thither  I  came, 
and  from  nine  of  the  clock  in  the  morning  till  five  at  night,  in 
a  crowded  congregation,  we  continued  our  dispute ;  which  was 
all  spept  in  managing  one  argument,  from  infants'  right  to 
church-membership  to  their  right  to  baptism  ;  of  which  he  oftsa 
complained,  as  if  I  assaulted  him  in  a  new  way,  which  he  had 
not  considered  of  before.  But  this  was  not  the  first  time  that  I 
had  dealt  with  Anabaptists,  few  having  so  much  to  do  with  them 
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in  the  army  as  I  had.  In  a  word,  thi$  dispute  satisfied  all  my  own 
people,  and  the  country  that  came  in,  and  Mr»  Tombes*  own 
townsmen,  except  about  twenty  whom  he  had  perverted,  who 
gathered  into  his  church ;  which  never  increased  to  above 
twenty- two,  that  I  could  learn,"  ° 

So  much  for  Baxter's  account  of  this  personal  rencounter. 
Wood,  who  was  no  friend  to  either  party,  says, "  'Tis  verily  thought 
thftt  Tombes  was  put  upon  the  project  of  going  to  Bewdley 
purposely  to  tame  Baxter  and  his  party,  who  then  carried  all  . 
the  country  before  them.  They  preached  against  one  another's 
doctrines,  and  published  books  against  each  other.  Tombes 
was  the  Coryphaeus  of  the  Anabaptists,  and  Baxter  of  the  Pres- 
byterians.  Both  had  a  very  great  company  of  auditors,  who 
came  many  miles  on  foot  round  about  to  admire  them.  Once, 
I  think  oftener,  they  disputed  face  to  face ;  and  their  followers 
were  like  two  armies :  and  at  last  it  came  to  pass,  that  they  fell 
together  by  the  ears,  whereby  hurt  was  done,  and  the  civil 
magistrate  had  much  ado  to  quiet  them.  All  scholars,  there 
and  present,  who  knew  the  way  of  disputing  and  managing 
arguments,  did  conclude  that  Tombes  got  the  better  of  Baxter 
bv  far."  *» 

The  verbal  dispute,  as  might  be  expected,  soon  assumed  a 
more  tangible  form,  and  appeared  in  print.  Baxter,  having  in 
the  dedication  to  the  first  edition  of  his  '  Saint's  Rest,'  referred 
to  his  dispute  at  Bewdley,  and  to  the  victory  which  he  con^ 
ceived  he  had  there  obtained,  Tombes  shortly  afterwards  pub- 
lished ^  An  Antidote  against  the  Venom '  contained  in  this 
passage,  which  occasioned  Baxter  to  publish  his  principal  work 
on  this  subject:  ^ Plain  Scripture  Proof  of  Infants'  Church 
Membership  and  Baptism ;  being  the  arguments  prepared  for, 
and  partly  managed  in,  the  public  dispute  with  Mr.  Tombes,  at 
Bewdley,  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1649.  With  a  full  reply 
to  what  he  then  answered,  and  what  is  contained  in  his  sermon 
since  preached^  in  his  printed  books,  his  MS.  on  1  Cor.  vii.  14  : 
vntli  a  reply  to  his  valedictory  oration  at  Bewdley ;  and  a  Cor- 
rection for  his  Antidote.'  1650.  4 to. 

In  the  preface  to  this  treatise  he  gives  some  account  of  its 
**  conception  and  nativity,"  from  which  I  shall  present  an  extract 
or  two.  The  progress  of  his  mind  respecting  baptism,  which 
is  remarkably  similar  to  the  process  through  which  many  in- 
dividuals have  gone  in  reference  to  the  same  subject,  is  thus 
9  J^fe,  pan  L  p.  96.  •  Mben.  Oxou.  vol.  ili.  p«  1063. 
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Stated  by  him  :  *^  When  I  was  called  forth  to  the  sacred,  mini- 
sterial work,  though  my  zeal  was  strong,  and  I  can  truly  say, 
that  a  fervent  desire  of  winning  souls  to  God  was  my  motive, 
yet  being'  ydungf  and  of  small  experience,  and  no  great  reading, 
being  then  a  stranger  to  almost  all  the  fathers,  and  most  of  die 
schoolmen,  I  was  a  novice  in  knowledge,  and  jny  conceptions 
were  uncertain,  shallow,  and  crude.  In  some  mistakes  I  was 
confident,  and  in  some  truths  I  was  very  doubtful  and  suspicious. 
Among  others,  by  that  time  I  had  baptized  but  two  children  at 
Bridgnorth,  f  began  to  have  some  doubt  of  the  lawfulness  of 
infant  baptism,  whereupon,  I  silently  forbore  the  practice,  and 
set  myself,  as  I  was  able,  to  the  study  of  the  point.  One  j)art 
of  -my  temptation  was  the  doctrine  of  some  divines  who  ran 
too  far  in  the  other  extreme.  I  had  read  Dr.  Burgess,  and  some 
years  after  Mr.  Bedford,  for  baptismal  regeneration ;  and  heard 
it  in  the  common  prayer  thftt  God  would  bless  baptism  to  the 
infant's  regeneration,  which  I  thought  tliey  had  meant  of  a  real 
and  not  a  relative  change.  I  soon  discerned  the  error  of  this 
doctrine,  when  I  found  in  Scripture  that  repentance  and  faith 
in  the  aged  were  ever  prerequisite,  and  that  no  word  of  God 
did  make  that  the  end  to  infants  which  was  prerequisite  in 
others ;  that  signs  cannot,  by  moral  operation,  be  the  instru- 
ments of  a  real  change  on  infants,  but  only  of  a  relative  ;  and 
that  to  dreain  of  a  physical  instrumentality,  was  worse  than 
popish,  and  to  do  that  in  baptism  which  transubstantiation 
hath  done  in  the  LordJs*supper,  even  to  tie  God  to  the  con- 
stant working  of  a  miracle. 

''Upon  my  first  serious  study,  I  presently  discerned  that 
though  infants  were  not  capable  of  what  is  before  expressed, 
nor  of  every  benefit  by  baptism,  as  are  the  aged,  yet  that  they 
were  capable  of  the  principal  ends ;  that  it  might  be  a  sign  to 
enter  them  church  members,  and  solemnize  their  dedication  to 
Christ,  and  engage  them  to  be  his  people,  and  to  take  him  for 
their  Lord  and  Saviour,  and  so  to  confer  on  them  remission  of 
sins,  and  what  Christ  by  the  covenant  promiseth  to  the  baptized. 

''  Yet  did  I  remain  doubtful  some  time  after,  by  reason  the 
Scriptures  spoke  so  sparingly  of  infant  baptism,  and  because  my 
apprehensions  of  those  things,  which  in  themselves  were  clear 
and  certain,  remained  crude  and  weak  till  time  had  helped  them 
to  digest  and  ripen.  And  the  many  weak  arguments  which  I 
met  with  in  the  words  and  writings  of  some  divines,  to  which  I 
formed  most  of  the  same  answers  as  Mr.  T.  now  doth,  were  not 
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the  least  stumbling-block  in  my  way.  I  resoked,  therefore^ 
silently  to  forbear  the  practice  while  I  further  studied  the  point; 
And  being  more  in  doubt  about  the  other  sacrament  than  this, 
I  durst  not  adventure  upon  a  full,  pastoral  charge,  but  to  preach 
only  as  a  lecturer  till  I  were  fully  resolved.  In  which  state  I 
continued  where  I  now  am,  till  I  was  removed  by  the  wars,  still 
thinking  and  speaking  very  favourably  of  mere  Anabaptists."  p 

He  then  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  the  discussions  which 
took  place  on  this  subject  while  he  was  in  Coventry }  of  the  full 
examination  of  it  which  he  was  there  led  to  institute ;  and  of 
the  progress  of  his  conttoversy  with  Tombes,  as  already  stated. 
According  to  his  account,  he  was  instrumental  in  Mr.  Tombes^ 
coming  to  Bewdley;  and  he  solemnly  avers,  that  throughout  the 
whole  affair  Tombes  was  the  aggressor.  He  indeed  told  a  dif- 
ferent tale  5  and  a  good  deal  of  angry  correspondence  took  place 
between  them.  To  determine  the  question,  who  was  the  first 
and  principal  aggressor,  is  now  unnecessary ;  and  the  detail  of  all 
the  circumstances  which  finally  led  to  Baxter's  publication,  would 
be  as  tedious  as  it  would  be  unprofitable.  The  volume  itself 
contains  a  considerable  portion  of  valuable  matter  relative  to 
the  controversy,  and  also  a  great  deal  that  is  irrelevant.  It 
abounds  with  numerous  and  subtle  distinctions,  for  which  most 
of  Baxter's  controversial  writings  are  distinguished.  It  presents 
a  great  deal  that  would  exceedingly  puzzle  an  adversary  to  an- 
swer, and  much  of  which  he  might  tdie  advantage.  One  of  his 
ipreat  objects  is  to  settle  the  right  of  infants  to  be  church  mem- 
l)ers,  which  he  considered  of  more  importance  than  their  bap- 
tism ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  idea  of  all  that 
lie  intended  by  their  membership. 

Tombes  replied  in  his  *  Precursor ;  or,  a  Forerunner  to  a  large 
'view  of  a  Dispute  concerning  Infant  Baptism.'  1652.  4to.  This 
lai^  work  he  produced  at  three  several  times,  making  in  all  two 
very  thick,  closely- printed  quarto  volumes.  Its  general  title 
is,  '  Antipaedobaptism  ;  or,  no  plain  or  obscure  proof  of  Infants' 
Baptism  or  Church-Membership,'  &c.  In  this  voluminous  pro* 
duction  he  replies  to  Baxter,  Marshall,  Geree,  Cobbet,  Blake, 
Church,  Stephens,  Homes,  Featley,  Hammond,  Baillie,  Brinslee, 
Sydenham,  Fuller,  Drew,  Lyfford,  Carter,  Rutherford,  Cragge, 
Cotton,  Stalham,  Hall,  and  others.  It  was  published  be- 
tween the  years  1652  and  1657;   and  affords  no  small  proof 

9  Preface^  pp.  2, 3. 
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of  the  industry  of  its  author,  as  well  as  of  his  devoted  zeal  in  the 
cause  which  he  had  espoused. 

Ba!cter's  work  passed  through  several  editions,  a  proof  of  the 
interest  then  taken  in  the  controversy ;  in  the  third  of  which, 
he  notices  Tombes*s  *  Precursor,^  and  several  other  publications 
for  and  against  him.  His  own  account  of  the  work  supplies  all 
the  additional  information  respecting  it  which  it  is  necessary 
to  introduce.  **  TTie  book,''  he  says,  "  God  blessed  with  un- 
expected success  to  stop  abundance  from  turning  Anabaptists, 
and  reclaiming  many,  both  in  city  and  country,  and  some  of 
the  officers  of  the  Irish  and  English  forces,  and  gave  a  con- 
siderable check  to  their  proceedings*  Concerning  it,  I  shall 
only  tell  the  reader,  that  there  are  towards  the  latter  part 
of  it,  tnany  enigmatical  reflections  upon  the  Anabaptists,  for 
their  horrid  scandals,  which  tfie  reader  that  lived  not  in  those 
times  will  hardly  understand ;  but  the  cutting  off  the  king, 
and  rebelling  against  him  and  the  parliament,  the  Ranters 
and  other  sects  that  sprung  oilt  of  them,  the  invadSng  of 
Scotland,  and  the  approving  of  these,  were  the  crimen  diere 
intended ;  which  were  not  then  to  be  more  plainly  spoken  of^ 
when  their  strength  and  fury  were  so  high.  After  the  writ- 
ing of  that  book,  I  wrote  a  postscript  against  the  doctrine 
of  Dr.  Barged  and  Mr.  Thomas  Bedford,  which  I  supposed  to 
go  on  the  othet  extreme ;  and  therein  I  answered  part  of  a 
treatise  of  Dr.  Samuel  Ward's,  which  Mr.  Bedford  ptMiahed} 
which  proved  to  be  Mr.  iThomas  Oataker's,  whom  I  ^defended, 
Who  Is  Dr.  Ward's  censor;  but  I  knew  it  not  tfH  Mr.  Gataker 
after  told  me. 

**  But,  after  these  writings,  I  was  greatly  in  doubt  Whether  it  be 
not  certain  that  all  the  infaoits  of  true  believers  are  justified  and 
saved,  tf  Aiey  die  before  actual  sin.  My  reason  was,  because  it 
is  the  same  justifying,  saving  covenant  df  grace  w^ich  thdr 
parents  and  they  are  hi,  and  as  real  faith  and  repentance  is  that 
condition  on  the  parents'  part  which  giveth  them  their  right  to 
actual  remission  and  adoption  \  so  to  lie  the  children  of  such 
is  all  the  condition  which  is  required  in  Infants,  in  order  to  the 
same  benefits ;  and  without  asserting  this,  the  advantage  of  tlie 
Anabaptists  is  greater  than  every  one  doth  imagine.  IMt  I 
never  thought  with  Dr.  Ward,  that  dl  baptized  children  had 
this  benefit  and  qualitative  sanctification  also ;  nor  with  Dr. 
Burgess  and  Mr.  Bedford,  tb«t  aU  converted  at  age  had  inherent 
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seminal  grace  in  baptism  certainly  given  them;  nor  with 
Bishop  Davenant,  that  all  justly  baptized  had  relative  grace  of 
justification  and  adoption,  but  only  that  all  the  infants  of  true 
believers,  who  have  right  to  the  covenant  and  baptism  in  foro 
CfsR,  as  well  as  in  foro  ecclesuB,  have  also  thereby  right  to 
the  pardon  of  original  sin,  and  to  adoption,  and  to  heaven, 
which  right  is  by  baptism  sealed  and  delivered  to  them.  This 
I  wrote  to  Mr.  Gatidcer,  who  returned  me  a  kind  and  candid 
answer,  but  such  as  did  not  remove  my  scruples;  and  this  occa- 
sioned him  to  print  Bishop  Davenant^s  disputations  with  his 
answer.  The  opinion,  which  I  most  incline  to,  is  the  same 
which  the  Synod  of  Dort  expresseth,  and  that  which  I  coigec- 
ture  Dr.  Davenant  meant,  or  I  am  sure  came  next  to.''^ 

Tombes,  in  the  third  part  of  his  '  Antipaedobaptism,^  pub- 
lished in  1659,  introduced  some  private  correspondence  between 
Baxter  apd  himself,  which  had  taken  place  subsequently  to 
baxter^s  last  publication  on  infant  church-membership,  and 
baptism ;  and  there  replied  at  length  to  some  of  his  senti- 
ments..  Baxter,  after  a  lapse  of  nineteen  yeaiis,  published 
'  Mo]:e  Proofs  of  Infant  Church-Membership,  and  consequently 
their  Rights  to  Baptism ;  or,  a  Second  Defence  of  our  Infant 
Rights  and  Mercies/  1675.  8v6. 

This  volume  is  divided  into  three  parts,  which  contain^  he 
tells  us,  ^^  The  plain  proof  of  God's  statute  or  covenant  for 
Infants^  Church-Membership  from  the  creation,  and  the  eonti-» 
nuance  of  it  till  the  institution  of  baptism;  with  the  defence  of 
that  proof  against  the. frivolous  exceptions  of  Mr.  Tombeci.  A 
confutation  of  Mr.  Tombes'  arguments.  A  confutation  of  the 
strange  forgeries  of  Mt.  Danvera  against  the  ambigui^  ojf  infant 
baptism,  and  of  his  many  calumnies  against  myself  and  writirngt. 
A  catalogue  of  Bfty-six  new  commandments  and  doctrines^ 
which  he  and  the  sectaries  who  join  with  him  in  those  calumnies 
own.  AnhnadvenikinB  on  Mr.  DmrnVft'  teply  to  Mr.  Wells  ;"* 
all  of  which  he  declares  to  be  ^  extoited  by  their  unquiet 
importunity."' 

4  Life»  part  i.  p,  109. 

'  The  doQtri9«  of  tb«  Synod  of  Dort,  on  the  f  nl^cct  refierred  to  bgr  Bastaiv 
is  as  follows :— <<  QiiaDdo  quidam,  Ac.— That  is,  8aaift^  that  wa  ave  ib  Jiidga 
of  tha  will  of  God  by  bis  ward«  which  testifies  that  Iba  childtanof  balieven 
are  holy  $  noti  iodee4»  by  nature^  bat  by  the  benefit  of  the  icfacioas  eovenant, 
in  which  ihcy  are  comprehended. alonf  with  their  parcfUa^  pions  )>arettis 
ouyht  not  to  doubt  of  the  election  and  lalvmtion  of  their  cUldren  whom 
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The  dispute  was  now  enlarged^  including  others  as  well  as 
Tombcs.  Danvers  was  a  private  gentleman  of  small  fortune  who 
had  joined  the  Baptists  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth. 
He  was  then  governor  of  Staffprd,  and  a  justice  of  the  peace. 
He  was  a  fifth-monarchist  in  some  of  his  principles,  though  he 
did  not  go  the  full  length  of  the  party  in  regard  to  practice. 
He  was  apprehen(led  as  one  of  them,  arid  lodged  in  the  Tower, 
where  he  appears  to  have  remained  many  years,  as  he  only  ob- 
tained his  release  in  167  !•  Having  been  at  some  private  meet- 
ings, where  measures  were  concerted  in  favour  of  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth,  he  was  obliged  to  flee  to  Holland  after  the  failure  of 
that  attempt,  where  he  died  shortly  afterwards.* 

His  work  in  this  controversy,  to  which  Baxter  refers^  is  one  of 
considerable  labour :  '  A  Treatise  on  Baptism,  wherein  that  of 
Believers,  and  that  of  Infants,  is  examined  by  the  Scriptures, 
with  the  history  of  both,  out  of  Antiquity,'  &c.  As  an  historical 
work,  it  displays  very  considerable  research.  His  opponents 
accused  him  of  doing  injustice  to  the  fathers  and  ecclesiastical 
writers  of  the  primitive  church ;  and  both  parties  found  in  the 
ambiguity  and  uncertainty  of  these  authorities,  sufficient  em- 
ployment for  their  time  and  patience.  He  was  answered  by 
Blinman  and  Wills,  as  well  as  by  Baxter^  and  defended  himself 
in  three  distinct  treatises,  published  in  1675. 

In  the  same  year  in  which  Baxter's  last  work  was  published, 
he  produced  another  small  performance,  to  which  it  had  led — 
'  Richard  Baxter's  Review  of  the  State  of  Christian  Infants/ 
1676.  8vo.  In  this  pamphlet,  he  inquires  '^  whether  children 
should  be  entered  in  covenant  with  godly  baptism,  and  be  visi- 
ble members  of  his  church,  and  have  any  covenant  right  to  par- 
don and  salvation  ?"  This  publication  was  occasioned  by  Mr. 
E.  Hutchinson,  Mr.  Danvers,  and  Mr.  Tombes,  all  of  whom  had 
assailed  him.  ^ 

God  bath  caUed  in  infancy  out  of  this  life/'— ^W.  on  PreJertinatwH,  Sect.  17. 
Davenant  was  one  of  the  English  divines  deputed  by  King^  James  to  attend  the 
Synod  of  Dort.  He  was  then  professor  of  divinity  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  was  afterwards  made  bishop  of  Salisbury. 

■  Crosby's  Hitt.  of  the  Baptists^  vol.  ilL  p.  97. 

*  On  the  subject  of  infant  salvation,  which  has  been  a  source  of  great 
anxiety  and  distress  to  many,  1  beg  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  following  work, 
which  is  far  more  satisfactory  than  any  thing  else  known  to  me  on  this  deeply 
interesting  topic— <  An  Essay  on  the  Salvation  of  all  Dyiog  in  Infancy ;  in- 
cluding Hints  on  the  Adamic  and  Christian  Dispensations,'  by  the  Rev. 
Rossell,  of  Dundee.  12mo.  2d  Edit.  1888. 
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It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  this  controversy  should  have 
so  long  distracted  the  church  of  Christ5  and  that  many  eminent 
men  have  devoted  so  large  a  portion  of  valuable  time  and 
strength  to  its  discussion.  On  no  one  point  of  Christian 
practice  has  so  much  been  written,  and  on  both  sides  to  so 
little  purpose,  as  the  parties  seem  nearly  as  far  frobi  agreement 
as  ever.  It  has  tended  greatly  to  injure  the  cause  of  religion 
among  the  Dissenters,  having  divided  their  affections  and  re- 
duced their  strength  in  almost  every  place.  Of  the  same  mind 
on  every  other  topic  of  importance,  it  is  lamentable  that  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  respecting  one  ordinance,  and  that  of  a 
personal  nature,  affecting  each  individual  but  once  in  his  life, 
should  cause  greater  strife  and  injury  than  all  other  subjects  of 
difference  together.  The  doctrine  of  free  communion*  however, 
as  far  as  baptism  is  concerned,  promises  fair,  in  the  course  of 
time,  to  extinguish  a  controversy,  which  all  the  books  that  have 
been  written  upon  it  have  entirely  failed  to  determine.  In 
this  result,  had  he  lived  to  witness  it,  none  would  have  rejoiced 
more  than  Baxter ;  as  he  was  more  zealous  in  contending  for  the. 
communion  of  all  Christians,  than  for  infant  baptism,  notwith- 
standing his  warmth  in  maintaining  it. 

The  Quakers,  as  a  distinct  sect,  made  their  first  appearance 
in  the  times  of  Baxter,  and  during  the  agitations  of  the  civil 
wars.  His  controversies  with  them  were  much  briefer  than 
those  in  which  he  engaged  with  the  Baptists,  but  were  suffi- 
ciently keen  while  they  lasted.  His  opinion  of  them  has  been 
already  given  in  the  first  part  of  this  work.  If  that  opinion  be 
regarded  as  severe,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  body 
referred  to  has  undergone  a  great  change  for  the  better,  in  its 
iq>irit  and  mode  of  acting,  since  the  time  of  Baxter,  He  com- 
]^ains  bitterly  of  the  treatment  that  he  experienced  from  them, 
which  must,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  an  apology  for  his  man-% 
ner  of  treating  them  in  return.  Speaking  of  them  many  years 
after  their  first  appearance,  he  says  : 

^'The  Quakers,  in  their  shops,  when  I  go  along  London 
streets,  say,  *  Alas !  poor  man,  thou  art  yet  in  darkness/  They 
have  oft  come  into  the  congregation,  when  I  had  liberty  to 
preach  Christ's  Gospel,  ^nd  cried  out  gainst  me  as  a  deceiver 
of  the  people.  They  have  followed  me  home,  crying  out  in 
the  streets,  *  The  day  of  the  Lord  is  coming,  when  thou  shalt 
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perish  m  a  deceiver/  They  have  stood  in  the  market-place, 
aod  under  my  window,  year  after  year,  crying  out  to  the  people^ 
^Take  heed  of  your  priests,  they  deceive  your  souls  1'  and  if 
tliey  saw  any  one  wear  a  lace  or  neat  clothing,  they  cried  out  to 
me,  ^  These  are  the  fruit  of  thy  ministry/  If  they  spake  to 
me  with  the  greatest  ignorance  or  nonsense,  it  was  with  as  much 
ftiry  and  rage  as  if  a  bloody  heart  had  appeared  in  their  fisces; 
so  that  though  1  never  hurt,  or  occasioned  the  hurt,  of  one  of 
them  that  I  know  of,  their  tremulent  countenances  told  me  what 
they  would  have  done  had  I  been  in  their  power*  This  was 
from  1656  to  1659."  « 

The  idea  of  danger  from  themi  intimated  in  this  passage,  was 
doubtless  an  enUre  mistake.  Their  words  and  spirit  were  fre- 
quently violent  and  provoking;  but  their  conduct  was  inva- 
riably harmless.  Had  they  been  less  opposed,  and  treated  in  a 
more  Christian  manner,  they  would  have  attracted  less  atlen« 
tion,  and  been  less  formidable  to  those  who  opposed  them. 
Considering  the  abuses  of  divine  ordinances  which  had  so  long 
and  so  extensively  prevMled,  it  is  not  surprising  that  such  a 
system  as  Quakerism  should  have  arisen ;  and  it  may,  perbiqn^ 
have  answered  a  useful  purpose  in  calling  the  attention  of  men 
professing  Christianity  to  the  great  design  of  all  its  ordinances, 
and  to  which  they  ought  ever  to  be  regarded  as  subservient— 
the  promotion  of  spirituality  of  mind,  and  the,  ^lyoyment  of 
communion  with  <Sod. 

To  form  a  correct  idea  of  Baxter's  writings  on  this  sul^ect, 
it  is  necessary  to  advert  to  his  fears  of  the  subversion  of  the 
Christian  ministry  in  the  naUon  by  some  of  the  measures  of 
the  Rump  Parliament,  Exceedingly  alarmed  by  certain  repocls 
which  he  had  heard,  he  exerted  his  influence,  which  appeam  to 
have  been  very  powerful,  in  the  county  of  Worcester,  to  pio* 
mote  an  appeal  to  PariiamenU  The  effect  of  this  appeared  iu 
*^  The  humble  petition  of  many  thousands,  gendemeo,  free* 
holders,  and  others,  of  the  county  of  Worcester,  to  the  parlia- 
ment of  the  Commonwealth  of  England,  in  behalf  of  the  abte^ 
firithful,  godly  ministry  of  this  nation/'  This  petition  was 
drawn  up  by  Baxter,  and  presented  by  Colonel  Bridges  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Foley,  on  the  22d  of  December,  1652.  It  was  after- 
wards printed,  with  the  answer  of  the  speaker,  in  the  name  of 
the  House,  thanking  the  petitioners  for  their  zeal  and  good 
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aflR9ctioii8|  and  promising  to  take  the  petition  into  consideration. 
It  expresses  the  fears  of  the  petitioners^  founded  on  yarious  cir- 
cumstances which  are  enumerated,  that  aiv  attempt  would  be 
made  to  put  down  the  ministry  in  the  kingdom*  It  states  the 
importance  of  the  ministry  both  to  the  temporal  and  the  spi- 
ritual good  of  the  country;  with  tlie  sin  and  danger  of  subverting 
it.  It  therefore  prays  for  the  preservation  and  encouragement  of 
faithful  ministers ;  that  a  suitable  provision  might  be  made  for 
them  s  that  attention  might  be  paid  to  tiie  dark  parts  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales ;  for  the  continued  preservation  of  the  univer- 
sities and  schools  of  learning }  and  lastly,  that  measures  might 
be  taken  to  heal  the  religious  divisions  which  prevailed,  and  for 
the  establishment  of  a  better  system  of  church  government* 

This  petition  was  very  offensive  to  those  who  viewed  with  an 
unfavourable  eye  a  standing  ministry,  especially  as  supported  by 
the  state.  The  Quakers,  in  particular,  Who  were  then  beginning 
to  attract  attention,  were  exceedingly  hostile  to  the  prayer  pre^ 
aented  to  parliament;  and  George  Fox  attacked  it  in  a  pam* 
phlet)  entitled^  '  The  Threefold  Estate  of  Antichrist/  This 
brought  Baxter  into  the  field  with— 

^  The  Worcestershire  Petition  to  the  Parliament  for  thd 
Ministry  of  England,  Defended  by  a  Minister  of  Christ  In  that 
County,  in  answer  to  sixteen  queries,  printed  in  a  book  called^ 
A  Brief  Discovery  of  the  Threefold  EsUte  of  Antichrist,'  &o« 
1653.  4  to.  Baxter  defends  his  petition  against  the  queries  con-* 
tained  in  this  performance,  and  retaliates  with  his  characteristks 
acuteness  in  some  counter  queries  at  the  end. 

That  the  parliament  then  sitting  seriously  meditated  the  abo^ 
lition^  either  of  the  ministry  or  of  the  tithes,  is  improbable*  But 
a  petition  had  been  presented  to  it  by  a  council  of  officers  held 
at  Whitehall  on  the  12th  of  August,  1652/ which,  among  other 
things,  prayed  **  that  profane,  scandalous,  and  ignorant  minia* 
lers  might  be  ejected,  and  men  approved  for  godlineis  and  gifta 
encouraged ;  and  diat  a  convenient  maintenance  might  be  pro*- 
vided  for  them,  and  the  unequal,  troublesome,  and  contentioua 
way  of  tithes  be  taken  away/'  *  This  petition  was  referred  to 
a  committee,  after  the  speaker  had,  in  the  name  of  the  House^ 
thanked  the  petitioners  for  their  zeal  in  the  public  cause.  The 
report  of  this  committee  has  been  already  given  in  page  130  ; 
from  which  it  appears,  that  nothing  further  was  recommended 
than  some  arrangements  respecting  the  payment  of  tithes.  It  was 
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probably  with  a  view  to  /counteract  this  petition,  however,  that 
Baxter  drew  up  the  one  from  Worcestershire.  That  there  was 
just  ground  of  complaint  against  many  of  the  clergy,  is  evident 
enough  from  Baxter's*  own  account  of  them;  and  had  the 
Rump  Parliament  enacted  some  measure  for  the  support  of  the 
clergy,  less  liable  to  objection  and  abuse  than  the  tithe  system, 
it  would  have  deserved  well  of  the  country,  and  saved  its  suc- 
cessors the  labour  and  the  honour  which  yet  await  diem.  It  is 
evident  that  an  attempt  was  made,  which  was  both  wise  and 
moderate  in  itself,  and  would  no  doubt  have  been  improved,  till 
it  had  finally  abolished  an  extensive  and  inveterate  evil,  had  the 
powers  which  then  were  been  permanently  established. 

Speaking  of  the  petition  and  the  events  which  followed  it,  he 
says  in  his  own  Life,  *'  The  sectaries  were  greatly  annoyed,  and 
one  wrote  a  vehement  invective  against  it;  which  I  answered 
in  a  paper  called  'The  Defence  of  the  Worcestershire  Petition,' 
(which,  by  an  oversight,  is  maimed  by  the  want  of  the  accuser's 
queries,)  I  knew  not  what  kind  of  person  he  was  that  I  wrote 
■gainst,  but  it  proved  to  be  a  Quaker;  they  being  just  now  rising, 
aud  this  being  the  first  of  their  books,  as  far  as  I  can  remember, 
that  I  had  ever  seen. 

^  Presently,  upon  this,  the  Quakers  began  to  make  a  great 
stir  among  us,  acting  the  part  of  men  in  raptures,  speaking  in 
the  manner  of  men  inspired,  and  every  where  ruling  against 
tithes  and  ministers.  They  sent  many  papers  of  queries  to 
divers  ministers  about  us ;  to  one  of  the  chief  of  which  I  wrote 
an  answer,  and  gave  them  as  many  more  questions  to  answer, 
entitling  it '  The  Quaker's  Catechism.'  These  pamphlets  being 
but  one  or  two  days'  work,  were  no  great  interruption  to  my 
better  labours,  and  as  they  were  of  small  worth,  so  also  of  small 
cost*  The  same  ministers  of  our  country,  that  are  now  silenced^ 
are  they  that  the  Quakers  most  vehemently  opposed,  meddling 
little  with  the  rest.  The  marvellous  concurrence  of  instnunents 
lelleth  us,  that  one  principal  agent  doth  act  them  all.  I  have 
oft  asked  the  Quakers  lately,  Why  they  chose  the  same  ministen 
to  revile  whom  all  the  drunkards  and  sorcerers  rail  against  ? 
And  why  they  cried  out  in  our  assemblies,  Come  down,  thou 
deceiver,  thou  hireling,  thou  dog ;  and  now  never  meddle  with 
the  pastors  or  congregations  ?  They  answer,  that  these  men  sin  in 
the  open  light,  and  need  none  to  discover  them ;  that  tlie  Spirit 
hath  his  times  both  of  severity  and  of  lenity.  But  the  truth  is, 
they  knew  (hen  they  might  be  bold  without  any  fear  of  suffering 
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by  it :  and  liow  it  is  time  for  them  to  save  their  skins^  they  suf* 
fer  enough  for  their  own  assemblies/'  ^ 

The  following  is  the  pamphlet  to  which  he  refers  in  the 
above  paragraph  :  '  The  Quaker's  Catechism ;  or,  the  Quakers 
questioned,  their  questions  answered,  and  both  published 
for  the  sake  of  those  of  them  that  have  not  yet  sinned  unto 
death  ^  and  of  those  ungrounded  novices  that  are  most  in  dan- 
ger of  their  seduction/  1657.  4to.  In  an  introductory  ad« 
dress  to  the  reader,  he  explains  the  circumstances  which  origi- 
nated his  Catechism;  giving  an  account,  in  much  the  same 
terms  that  we  have  already  quoted,  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  Quakers  assailed  himself  and  his  brethren.  He  then  ad- 
dresses the  '^  Separatists  and  Anabaptists  of  England,''  whom 
he  classes  with  the  Quakers,  accusing  them  of  originating  the 
^  wild  generation,"  which  is  the  more  immediate  object  of  his 
attack.  Then  follows  a  long  letter  to  a  young  friend,  who  was 
first  inclined  to  be  a  Baptist,  but  fell  in  with  the  Quakers,  and 
whom  he  had  endeavoured  to  reclaim.  Next  comes  a  paper,  or 
information  taken  on  oath  at  Bristol,  of  one  who  represents 
some  of  the  Quakers  as  disguised  Romish  priests :  then  fol- 
lows the  Catechism  itself;  in  which  the  controversy  is  treated 
in  a  very  desultory  manner.  Indeed,  the  doctrines  of  the 
Friends  had  scarcely  been  brought  to  a  consistent  form ;  it  woifld 
consequently  have  been  vain  to  expect  that  the  undisciplined 
troops,  composing  their  army,  should  either  attack  or  be  at- 
tacked in  regular  battle.  Baxter  having  been  treated  very  un- 
ceremoniously, is  as  unceremonious  in  his  addresses  and  ques-. 
tions  to  **  the  miserable  creatures,"  whom  he  considered  to  be 
labouring  under  dreadful  delusion.  The  following  specimen 
of  his  questions  will  give  the  reader  a  fair  sample  of  his  mode 
of  interrogating  them.  The  subject  is— the  sufficiency  of  the 
light,  which  all  men  are  supposed  to  enjoy. 

*'  Was  it  sufficient  before  Christ  preached  the  Gospel,  and 
sent  his  apostles  ?  or,  is  it  now  sufficient  to  all  that  never  heard 
the  Gospel?  If  so,  is  not  the  Gospel  a  vain  and  needless 
thing  ?  or,  are  you  Christians  that  dare  so  affirm  ?  If  the  world 
have  sufficient  light,  what  need  they  your  teaching,  or  discourse, 
or  conviction?  If  all  have  sufficient  within  them,  what  need 
they  any  convicting  grace  ?  Why  did  Christ  send  Paul  to  open 
men's  eyes,  and  to  turn  them  from  darkness  to  light,  if  they 
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had  sufficient  light  before  ?  I  pray  you  do  not  disdain  to  tell 
me,  when  you  have  rubbed  your  eyes,  if  all  men  have  suffieient 
light  within  them,  why  you  got  up  into  the  judgment*aeaty  and 
pronounced  me  so  oft  to  be  in  darkness,  and  to  be  void  ot  the 
light,  and  to  have  none  of  the  Spirit.  If  all  have  it»  why  may 
not  I  have  it  ?" 

In  the  same  year  in  which  he  published  his  Catechism,  ha 
sent  out  a  series  of  monthly  tracts,  which  were  chiefly  intended 
to  counteract  the  principles  and  progress  of  Quakerism.  Hie 
'first  appeared  in  August,  1657,  and  is  entided,  ^One  Sheet  for 
the  Ministry  against  Malignant*  of  all  8orta«'  In  September, 
he  published  *  One  Sheet  against  the  Quakers;'  and  in  the  M^ 
lowing  month,  ^  A  Second  Sheet  for  the  Ministry,  justifying  oar 
Calling  against  Quakers,  Seekers,  and  Papbts,  and  all  that  deny 
us  to  be  the  Ministers  of  Christ/ 

Into  these  tracts  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  particularly,  as 
their  titles  suffiriently  explain  their  nature  and  design.  Hiey 
furnish  additional  evidence  to  much  that  has  been  already  ad-^ 
duced  of  the  ceaseless  vigilance  and  untiring  labour  of  Baxter* 
His  eye  was  every  where ;  his  hand  was  in  every  work.  AHve 
to  all  the  dangers  and  temptations  then  abounding  in  the 
country,  he  employed,  with  the  utmost' promptness,  all  the 
means  which  he  could  devise  to  avert  the  evils,  or  to  warn  men 
against  them.  He  admonished  Cromwell,  he  addressed  die 
parliament,  and,  at  the  same  time,  expostulated  with  a  Seeker, 
questioned  a  Quaker,  and  catechised  a  child.  When  it  was  ne- 
cessary, he  produced  a  folio  ;  when  less  might  answer  the  pur* 
pose,  he  published  a  monthly  trace.  Well  might  he  give  the 
following  answer  to  the  reproaches  of  idleness  thrown  out 
against  the  ministry : 

*'  The  Quakers  say,  we  are  idle  drones,  that  labour  not,  and 
therefore  should  not  eat.  The  worst  I  wish  you  is,  that  you  had 
but  my  ease  instead  of  your  labour.  I  have  reason  to  take 
myself  for  the  least  of  saints,  and  yet  I  fear  not  to  tell  the  ac- 
cuser that  I  take  the  labour  of  most  tradesmen  in  the  town  to 
be  a  pleasure  to  the  body,  in  comparison  with  mine ;  though  far 
the  ends  and  the  pleasure  of  my  mind,  I  would  not  change  it 
with  the  greatest  prince.  Their  labour  preserveth  health,  and 
mine  consumeth  it;  they  work  in  ease,  and  I  in  continual  pain; 
they  have  hours  and  days  of  recreation,  I  have  scaree  time  te 
eat  and  drink.     Nobody  moIesWh  them  for  their  labour,  but 
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tfie  more  I  do^  the  more  hatred  and  trouble  I  draw  upon  me.  If 
a  Quaker  ask  me  what  all  this  labour  is^  let  him  come  and  see, 
or  do  as  I  do,  and  he  shall  know.'' 

Baxter  was,  sometime  after  this,  attacked  in  a  huge  volume 
with  a  singular  title :  ^  The  Rustic's  Alarm  to  the  Rabbles ;  or, 
the  Country  correcting  the  Universities  and  Clergy,  and  not  with- 
out Cause,  Contesting  for  the  Truth  against  the  Nursing  Mothers^ 
and  their  Children,  &c.  By  way  of  Intercourse  held  in  Special 
with  four  of  the  Clergies'  Chieftans,  John  Owen,  Thomas 
*  Danson,  John  Tombes,  and  Richard  Baxter ;  which  four  Foremm 
hold  the  Sense  and  Senseless  Faith  of  the  whole  Fry,  &c«  Bjr 
Samuel  Fisher,  who  some  time  went  astray  among  the  many 
Shepherds,  but  is  how  returned  to  the  great  Shepherd  and 
Overseer  of  the  Soul/  1660.  4to.  pp.  600.  To  this  enormous 
volume  of  rant,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  of  the  persons  at* 
tacked,  made  a  reply.  Fisher  was  originally  in  the  church, 
and  chaplain  to  Sir  Arthur  Haselrigg :  he  afterwards  became  a 
Baptist,  and  :wrote  the  only  folio  volume  which  I  believe  has 
ever  been  written  on  that  side  of  the  question,  f  Baby  Baptism, 
mere  Babyism,'  in  which  he  animadverts  on  Baxter.  He  soon 
after  became  Quaker,  and  laboured  hard  to  destroy  the  things 
which  he  had  formerly  built  up.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  man 
of  piety  and  of  learning,  but  fickle  and  violent.  Nothing  but 
an  inspection  of  his  books  can  enable  any  one  to  form  an  iden 
of  the  extraordinary  style  in  which  he  wrote. 

At  a  subsequent  period  of  his  life,  Baxter  engaged  in  a  per** 
sonal  controversy  on  the  principles  of  Quakerism,  with  William 
Penn,  but  it  led  to  no  publication  on  the  points  in  debate* 
The  discussion  has  been  referred  to  in  the  former  part  of  diii 
work.  By  that  time,  the  number  of  the  Friends  had  greatly  in^ 
creased,  their  principles  and  practice  had  assumed  a  mora 
definite  form,  and  their  conduct,  in  regard  to  the  great  subject 
of  religious  liberty,  had  entitled  them  to  the  approbation  and 
esteem  of  all  the  friends  of  religion  and  freedom.  In  Penn  and 
Barclay  they  found  abler  and  more  successful  defenders  and 
advocates  than  Fox  or  Fisher,  who  required  to  be  met  with 
different  arguments,  and  in  a  better  style  and  spirit,  than  bad 
been  employed  by  Baxter. 

Inthe  last  year  of  his  life,  Baxter  was  led  to  engage  in  a  con* 
troversy  with  the  Rev.  Thomas  Beverly,  on  the  subject  of  the 
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Milleniuniy  and  the  second  advent  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  This 
is  one  of  those  subjects  which  appears,  from  time  to  time,  to 
have  agitated  the  church  of  Christ,  from  the  very  beginning. 
Even  in  the  days  of  the  apostles,  some  indulged  the  expectatioa 
that  the  coming  of  the  Lord  was  at  hand,  and,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  this  feeling,  appear  to  have  relaxed  in  their  attenticm 
V>  the  ordinary  duties  of  life.'  In  the  subsequent  age's,  the 
doctrine  of  the  Millenium  was  a  favourite  speculation  with  many, 
though  very  various  and  discordant  sentiments  were  entertained 
xespecting  it.  At  the  Reformation  it  had  its  patrons  among  those 
whose  imaginations  were  excited  by  the  extraordinary  events  of 
the  period,  to  expect  that  the  time  of  the  restitution  of  all  things 
was  near.  During  the  Commonwealth,  the  fifth*monarchy  men 
brought  this  subject  again  into  prominent  notice ;  but  the  ex- 
travagances of  some  of  them,  and  the  destruction  which  they 
brought  on  themselves,  sunk  it  into  contempt.  It  was  held, 
bowever,  by  some  most  respectable  and  learned  individuals,  both 
before  and  after  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  mention,  in  proof  of  this,  the  names  of  Joseph 
Mede  and  Henry  More;  men  alike  distinguished  for  learning  and 
talents,  and  for  their  mild  and  conciliatory  dispositions. 

Among  the  most  strenuous  and  ardent  supporters  of  this 
doctrine,  was  Thomas  Beverly,  a  man  by  no  means  destitute  of 
good  sense,  scriptural  information,  and  ardent  zeal.  He  was 
pastor  of  a  dissenting  congregation,  which  assembled  in  Cutlers' 
Hall,  and  began  his  career  as  a  writer  on  the  prophecies,  about 
the  period  of  the  Revolution,  of  which  he  was  a  most  devoted 
friend  and  admirer.  In  a  work  published  in  1688,  dedicated  to 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  he  endeavours  to  show  that  the  Papacy 
could  not  last  above  nine  veaurs,  and  that  the  Millenium  would 
oonunence  in  1697*  From  this  time  to  that  portentous  year, 
he  continued  to  send  forth  his  publications  on  the  subject  in 
great  numbers,  challenging  every  body  to  answer  them.  He 
lived  to  see  all  his  prophetical  calculations  fail ;  so  that  on  the 
year  in  which  they  should  have  commenced  their  fulfilment,  he 
resigned  his  pastoral  charge,  retired  into  the  country,  and 
shortly  after  sunk  into  obscurity.  Such  was  tlie  fate  of  a  man 
whose  talents,  ardour,  and  devotedness,  had  they  been  better 
directed,  might  have  rendered  him  eminently  useful ;  but  whose 
misdirected  zeal  and  erroneous  calculations  issued  only  in  dis- 
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appointment  to  himself,  sorrow  to  his  friends,  and  triumph  to 
the  enemies  of  religion.  * 

Beverly  was  the  friend  and  correspondent  of  Baxter*  He 
admired  his  talents,  respected  his  piety,  and.  courted  his  ac- 
quaintance. Knowing  the  candour  with  which  Baxter  listened 
to  every  plausible  representation  on  religious  subjects,  and  being 
convinced  that  if  he  could  but  engage  his  attention,  he  would 
openly  espouse  his  cause,  or  enter  the  lists  against  him;  either  of 
which  results  would  answer  his  purpose  by  calling  attention  to 
his  own  publications.  He  accordingly  presented  him  with  them 
as  they  appeared,  and  most  perseveringly  solicited  his  observa- 
tions upon  them.  Having  published  his '  Catechism  of  the  King- 
dom of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  the  Thousand  Years ;  showing 
by  Scripture  that  the  great  articles  of  the  Redemption,  the 
Resurrection,  the  Mystery  of  the  Saints  not  dying  but  changed, 
the  Judgment,  the  Delivering  up  of  the  Kingdom  to  God,  all  in 
all,  cannot  be  explained  at  full  dimensions  without  it ;'  he  sent  it 
to  Baxter^  with  an  earnest  request  to  be  favoured  with  his  opi- 
nion of  it.  The  substance  of  Beverly's  doctrine  appears  to  be : 
that  Christ's  kingdom  begins  only  at  the  Millenium;  that 
the  commencement  of  the  Millenium  and  the  resurrection  of 
the  saints,  are  parallel  events ;  that  the  Millenium  is  the  day  of 
judgment  spoken  of  in  Scripture ;  that  during  it  the  saints  shall 
increase  and  multiply  upon  the  earth ;  that  the  wicked  shall 
also  be  upon  the  earth ;  and  that  a  grand  conflict  shall  take  place 
at  the  battle  of  Armageddon,  when  the  wicked  shall  be  de- 
stroyed. With  all  this  is  mixed  up  some  strange  speculations 
about  the  person  of  Christ. 

On  receiving  the  '  Millenary  Catechism,'  Baxter  addressed  a 
long  and  kind  letter  to  the  author,  proposing  a  series  of  ques- 
tions to  him.  He  assures  him  they  were  written  not  in  a  spirit 
of  captiousness,  but  from  a  real  desire  of  information,  which  he 
considered  Beverly  well  qualified  to  supply.  As  these  questions 
are  not  unimportant  at  the  present  time,  I  shall  extract  a  few 
of  them. 

*'  Doth  the  Revelation  mention  one  thousand  years  or  two  P 
If  but  one,  doth  not  that  begin  upon  the  fall  of  Babylon  ?  Why 
say  you  that  Christ's  kingdom  beginneth  at  the  one  thousand 
years,  when  so  many  things  tell  us  of  his  kingdom  existent  long 
before  ?  Hath  he  not  governed  by  laws,  and  initial  execution, 
long  before  ?  yea,  the  kingdom  is  among  us  and  within  us.  Do 
■  WUson'i  Hist  of  Pist.  Churches,  vol.  iL  pp.  64->66. 
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not  the  BpiritB  of  the  departed  just,  with  the  angek,  now  con-* 
stitute  the  general  assembly  above;  and  is  not  that  the  kingdom 
of  Christ,  and  doth  he  not  now  reign  over  all  ?  Shall  these 
blessed  souls  come  down  for  one  thousand  years,  and  dwell  either 
with  devils,  or  where  devils  now  dwell,  in  the  air  ?  If  they  come 
diither  with  Christ  at  judgment,  shall  they  dwell  there  so  long? 
and  is  it  no  worse  a  place  than  where  they  are  ?  Seeing  the 
heavens  that  now  are  must  then  be  burnt,  is  not  the  air  the  lower 
part  of  the  heavens,  or  that  at  least,  and  shall  Christ  and  the 
new  Jerusalem  dwell  in  the  consuming  fire  ?  I  cannot  possibly 
find  what  time  you  allot  to  the  conflagration  of  heaven ;  whe* 
ther  it  shall  continue  burning  all  the  one  thousand  years,  or  be 
quickly  dbpatched  at  first ;  nor  yet  what  time  or  measure  yon 
set  to  the  conflagration  of  the  earth*  Doth  it  bum  all  at  once, 
er  by  gradations,  as  Dr.  Cressener  thinks,  beginning  at  Rome, 
and  so  going  on  ?  or  is  it  all  the  one  thousand  years  proceeding 
to  its  dispatch  ?  If  so,  it  is  a  wonder  that  this  long  fire  con« 
smneth  not  Gi^  and  Magog,  and  if  the  inhabitants  fly  from  it, 
as  at  Etna,  whither  do  they  carry  their  goods,  and  where  will 
they  ibid  room,  both  saints  and  sinners  ?  Is  it  the  new  eardi 
all  the  while  it  is  burning  ?  If  it  be  burnt  at  all  at  the  b^;iB« 
ning,  where  are  the  surviving  saints  all  the  while  ? 

^  You  avoid  many  difficulties  by  holding  but  one  resurrection  | 
but  what  then  becomes  of  the  bodies  of  all  the  wicked,  who  die 
during  the  one  thousand  years  ?  Do  soul  and  body  go  to  hell 
nnburied,  or  do  only  their  souls  sufler,  and  their  bodies  never 
rise  ?  ,  Is  there  one  conflagration  or  two  ?  The  Scriptures  speak 
but  of  one ;  and  then  what  becomes  of  your  new  earth  at  the 
end  of  the  one  thousand  years  ?  are  not  Gog  and  Magog  burnt 
at  last  ?  Is  your  beloved  city  on  earth  in  one  place  ?  and  ndiere  ? 
or  over  the  whole  earth  ?  Is  not  the  number  that  cover  thtf 
camp,  as  the  sand  of  the  sea,  with  Gog  and  Magc^,  inconsistent 
with  the  description  of  the  new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth  right- 
eousness, and  with  the  times  of  restitution,  when  the  groaning 
creation  shall  be  delivered  from  the  bondage  of  corruption  into 
a  paradisiacal  state  ?"  ^ 

Such  is  a  specimen  of  the  questions  which  Baxter  proposed 
to  Beverly,  on  his  having  transmitted  to  him  a  copy  of  the  work 
which  he  had  published.  Could  I  have  quoted  them  di,  they 
would  have  shown  how  amply  Baxter,  even  at  this  advanced 
period  of  his  life,  entered  into  the  subject,  and  that  no  portion 

^  XieCter  to  BcTWly^— J7«rlfr  HtSS. 
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df  Ms  natural  aeuteneaa  had  yet  failed  him.  It  does  not  seem 
to  have  produced  much  eSiect  on  Beverly ;  and  therefore^  in 
the  course  of  the  year  1691,  appeared  a  4to  tract,  entitled 
*  The  Olorious  Kingdom  of  Christ  described  and  clearly  vin^ 
dicated,  &c.,  by  Richard  Baxter,  whose  comfort  is  only  the  hope 
of  that  kingdom/ 

In  this  work  he  enters  the  lists  with  the  Millenarians  in  ge* 
neral :  with  those  who  boldly  asserted  the  future  restoration  and 
reign  of  the  Jews,  and  the  one  thousand  years'  rest  before  the  con- 
flagration |  with  those  also  who  expected  a  reign  of  one  thousand 
years  after  the  conflagration ;  and  with  Beverly  in  particular,  in 
answer  to  his  challenges  and  censures,  of  which  he  appears  to 
have  been  very  liberal.  Baxter  endeavours  to  expliun  the  pro~ 
mise  of  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth  i  and  contends  for 
the  everlasting  duration  of  Christ's  kingdom.  He  undertakes- 
to  prove  that  the  doctrines  of  Beverly,  and  the  Millenarians,  are 
chimerical,  and  without  foundation  in  Scripture ;  that  the  views 
commonly  entertained  on  these  subjects  are  in  accordance  with 
all  correct  interpretation  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Bible ;  that 
Christ's  kingdom  is  spiritual  in  its  nature,  properly  commenced' 
at  his  resurrection,  and  will  continue  till  the  final  conflagration, 
when  it  will  be  perfected  for  ever  in  heaven. 

From  this  work,  it  appears  that  Baxter  did  not  believe  that  the 
ten  tribes  were  ever  so  entirely  lost  as  many  suppose,  and  that  part 
of  them  existed  in  the  time  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles ;  conse* 
quently  that  the  recovery  of  such  a  body,  according  to  the  expec« 
tations  of  many,  is  not  to  be  looked  for.  Nor  does  he  appear  to 
have  believed  in  any  national  conversion  of  the  Jewish  people, 
in  their  restoration  to  their  own  country,  in  their  instrumentality 
for  the  conversion  of  the  world,  or  in  their  future  superiority 
over  the  nations.  His  reasonings  on  all  these  topics,  cannot  be 
given.  I  do  not  agree  with  him  in  every  point,  but  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  though  less  known  than  many  of  hia 
works,  it  is  one  of  the  acutest  and  best  written  of  his  num^ous 
publications.  The  opinions  of  Beverly  were  not  new  when  he 
wrote ;  they  had  been  frequently  started  and  exploded  belbre. 
They  have  been  repeatedly  revived  since,  maintained  with  no  less 
confidence,  and  propagated  mth  equal  zeal ;  and  in  future  ages 
will  probably  continue  to  experience  the  same  fate.  One  pas- 
sage of  Baxter's  tract,  relating  to  Beverly,  I  think  merits  to  be 
quoted: 

^'  Your  writings  make  it  plun,  that  you  are  a  good  man^  o{ 
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deep  thoughts,  fallen  into  a  fond  esteem  of  your  new,  unripe 
conceptions,  and  wrapt  up  thereby  into  a  diseased  conceitedness. 
How  you  will  be  able  to  bear  it  when  Providence  and  experience 
have  confuted  you  in  1697)  I  know  not.  But  I  am  the  more 
bdd  to  foretell  your  failing,  by  my  persuasion,  that  your  expo- 
sition of  the  Revelation,  is  a  mere  mistake  from  the  beginning 
almost  to  the  ^nd. 

'*  Wonder  not  that  nobody  writeth  to  confute  you.  For  men 
love  not  to  trouble  themselves  with  convincing  every  single  man 
of  his  errors.  The  reason  why  I  attempt  it  is^  because  by  the 
seduction  of  some  of.  my  friends,  and  the  general  inclination  of 
the  Antinomian,  Anabaptist,  and  separating  party  to  this  con- 
ceit of  the  thousand  years'  kingdom,  I  understand  that  your 
opinion,  which  formerly  was  tolerable  as  confined  to  a  few  con- 
ceited good  men,  is  now  becoming  a  great  article  of  their  faidi 
and  religion,  especially  since  I  see  that  in  all  your  professed  ex- 
traordinary humility,  you  brand  all  who  dissent  from  you  as 
semi-Sadducees  of  the  apostacy,  and  constantly  challenge  all 
pastors  and  doctors  to  answer  you  ;  and  maintain  (though  you 
conform)  that  God's  word  knoweth  not  a  clergy."  * 

Beverly  published  a  short  answer  to  Baxter,  as  full  of  con- 
fidence as  ever.  In  consequence  of  which,  Baxter  brought  out 
quickly  after,  another  pamphlet  in  '  Reply  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Beverly's  Answer  to  my  Reasons  against  his  Doctrine  of  the 
Thousand  Years'  Middle  Kingdom,  and  of  the  Conversion  of  the 
Jews.'  Feb.  20,  1691.  4 to.  This  tract  consists  of  only  twenty- 
one  pages,  and  must  have  been  among  the  last  things  of  a  con- 
troversial nature  which  Baxter  wrote,  as  appears  from  the  date 
on  the  title-page,  where  he  also  speaks  of  himself  '^  as  pasnng 
to  that  world  where  we  shall  see  fac^  to  face."  Beverly  had  the 
last  word  in '  The  One  Thousand  Years'  Kingdom  of  Christ  in  its 
fiill  Scripture  State,  answering  Mr.  Baxter's  new  Treatise  in 
opposition  to  it.'  1691.  4to. 

Thus  ended  Baxter's  debate  with  Beverly  on  the  subject  of 
the  Millenium ;  and  here  muse  terminate  our  account  of  the 

•  Pp.  45, 46.  It  if  a  veiy  rorious  fact,  which  appean  to  have  stnick 
Baxter,  as  he  refers  ti»  it  more  tbaa  once  in  this  pamphlet,  that  the  abettors 
of  the  ductriue  of  the  MiUeniam,  ag^iust  which  he  confeuded,  were  mostly  of 
two  classes— Conformists  aud  High  Calvioists.  That  this  is  the  case  still,  is 
known  to  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  parties  who  have  a^tated  tiiis 
question  in  latter  years.  This  is  not  the  place  to  account  for  this  co- incidence, 
hut  it  is  certainly  worthy  of  some  attention.  Beverly  was  a  Dissenting  Cob« 
formist,  and  attached  to  the  high  side  of  the  Christian  controversy  in  which 
he  took  part. 
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minor  controveraies  io  which  he  was  engaged.  Employed  in 
sQch  affaire  during  the  greater  part  of  his  public  life,  he  seems 
to  have  become  so  accustomed  to  the  warfare  and  language  of 
religious  controveray,  that  it  had  comparatively  little  influence 
on  his  temper.  He  could  pass  without  effort  from  debating 
Baptism  to  meditations  on  the '  Saint's  Rest ;'  and  from  disputes 
about  the  Millenium,  to  the  expression  of  his  '  Dying  Tlioughts/ 
He  opposed  firmly  what  he  believed  to  be  error;  but  though  he 
often  used  the  language  of  sharpness,  the  law  of  kindness  never 
ceased  to  reign  in  his  breast* 
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CHAPTER   XI. 


PQLITIOAL  AND   HISTORICAL  WORKS* 

I 

Introdactory  Obiervationa— .<  Humble  Advice '~<  Holy  Commonwealth'— Ori- 
l^n  and  Design  of  the  Work— Involved  the  Author  in  much  tibuble— The 
Political  Principles  which  it  avows  —  Recalled  by  Baiter  —  Motives  for 
doinif  so—*  Church  History  of  Bishops '— AtUcked  by  Monice— '  True 
History  of  Bishops  and  Councils  Defended ' — *  Breviate  of  the  Life  of  Mis. 
Baxter ' — *  Penitent  Confession ' — Conduct  of  Loog^  towards  Baxter—'  Re- 
liquisB  Baxterians  '—Character  of  this  Work— Imperfectly  Edited  by  SyU 
vester— Calamy's  Account  of  it,  and  its  Reception — His  Abridgment  of  it 
—Controversy  to  which  it  led. 

It  is  difficult  to  define  what  ought^  in  particular  circumstances, 
to  be  the  conduct  of  a  Christian  minister  respecting  political 
aiFairs.  Neither  the  profession  of  Christianity^  nor  the  office  of 
the  ministry,  deprives  a  man  of  his  civil  privileges,  or  of  a 
right  to  exercise  them.  At  the  same  time,  *'  all  things  which 
are  lawful  may  not  be  expedient."  Every  man,  and  especially 
every  minister  of  Christ,  is  bound  to  study  what  may  tend  most 
eflfectually  to  promote  the  grand  design  of  Christianity,  and  to 
abstain  as  much  as  possible,  both  from  giving  offence  to  the 
weak,  and  exciting  unnecessary  prejudices  against  him  on  the 
part  of  others.  It  is  easy  to  act  when  the  affitirs  of  a  country 
are  moving  on  with  regularity  and  smoothness ;  but  when  *'  the 
foundations  are  all  out  of  course,"  and  ''  civil  dudgeon  **  runs 
high,  the  most  inoffensive  and  conscientious  persons  may  fre- 
quently be  exposed  to  great  difficulty.  Taking  part  in  their 
country's  affiiirs  will  expose  them  to  the  charge  of  meddling  and 
sedition;  while  entire  neutrality  may  probably  bring  upon 
them  the  no  less  injurious  insinuation  ]o{  selfish  indifference. 
To  these  difficulties  religious  people  were  greatly  exposed 
during  the  trying  period  of  England's  struggle  for  civil  and  re- 
ligious freedom. 

Baxter  was  not  a  man  formed  for  neutrality.    It  was  not  in 
his  nature  to  avoid  taking  part  with  the  weaJi  and  righteous. 
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and  opposing  their  oppressors.  His  mind  entered  into  every 
subject  which  interested  his  countrymen,  and  regardless  of  con« 
sequences  to  himself,  he  fearlessly  committed  both  his  actions 
and  his  opinions  to  the  public.  In  the  former  part  of  this  work, 
we  have  seen  how  he  joined  the  army  of  the  commonwealth,  with 
his  reasons  for  so  doing.  He  was  a  lover  of  constitutional  mon- 
archy, but  an  enemy  of  despotism;  and  regarding  the  govern- 
ment as  determined  to  crush  the  religion  and  liberties  of  his 
country,  he  felt  himself  bound  to  support  those  whom  he  viewed 
as  its  best  and  only  friends,  though  many  of  their  measures  he 
saw  reason  to  condemn  and  oppose. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  he  was  not  at  home  on 
political  matters..  They  were  uncongenial  to  his  heavenly  mind, 
and  to  all  his  habit»  and  pursuits.  Compliance  with  the  wishes 
of  others,  the  promotion  of  what  he  considered  the  peace  and 
interests  of  religion  and  the  commonwealth,  or  the  defence  of 
himself  against  gross  misrepresentations,  were  the  motives  by 
which  he  appears  to  have  been  generally  actuated  in  all  his 
writinga  of  this  description.  Some  of  the  works  which  are 
now  to  coqie  before  ^s  contain  much  information  respecting  the 
period  they  relate  to,  and  are,  on  this  account^  still  importai^t 
and  interesting. 

The  first  of  these  which  claims  our  attention, 'The  Wor- 
cestershire Petition,'  with  Baxter's  defence  of  it,  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  earliest  of  his  political  performances ;  but  as 
sufficient  notice  of  them  has  been  taken  in  treating  of  the 
Quaker  controversy,  with  which  these  pamphlets  were  closely 
connected,  it  is  unnecessary  to  advert  to  tliem  again.  His 
next  work  in  this  department  was  not  published  by  himself. 
'  Richard  Baxter's  Humble  Advice ;  or,  the  Heads  pt  those 
Things  which  were  ofiered  to  many  Honourable  Members  of  Par- 
liament by  Mr.  Richard  Baxter,  at  the  end  of  his  Sermon,  De- 
cember 24,  at  the  Abbey  of  Westminster :  with  some  Additional 
as  they  were  delivered  by  him  to  a  friend,  that  desired  them,  who 
thought  meet  to  make  them  public'  1655.  4to.  There  is  no-> 
thing  in  this  tract  worthy  of  particular  notice  ;  it  contains  some, 
instructions,  which  the  author  thought  calculated  to  promote 
reformation  and  peace. 

The  work  which,  of  all  others  written  by  Baxter,  created  the 
strongest  sensation  at  the  time,  and  occasioned  the  greatest 
trouble  to  him  afterwards,  was  his  '  Holy  Conppionw^alt)i  i  or^ 
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Political  Aphorisms:  opening  the  true  principles  of  Govern- 
ment ;  for  the  healing  of  the  nd$iak€8,  and  resolving  the  doubts^ 
that  most  endanger  and  trouble  England  at  this  time ;  and 
directing  the  desires  of  sober  Christians  that  long  to  see  the 
Kingdoms  of  this  world  become  the  Kingdoms  of  the  Lord  and 
of  his  Christ/  1659.  8vo.  The  following  is  his  own  account 
of  the  origin  and  object  of  this  work,  with  the  treatment  which 
it  experienced* 

^  The  book  which  hath  furnished  my  enemies  with  matter  of 
reviling,  which  none  roust  dare  to  answer,  is  my  ^  Holy  Com- 
monwealth/ The  occasion  of  it  was  this :  when  our  pretorian 
sectarian  bands  had  cut  all  bonds,  pulled  down  all  government, 
and  after  the  death  of  the  king  had  twelve  years  kept  out  his 
son,  few  men  saw  any  probability  of  his  restitution,  and  every 
self*conceited  fellow  was  ready  to  offer  his  model  for  a  new  form 
of  government*  Mr.  Hobbes*  '  Leviathan'  had  pleased  many.*^ 
Mr*  Thomas  White,  the  great  Papist,  had  written  his  Polidcs  in 
English,  for  the  interest  of  the  Protector,  to  prove  that  subjects 
ought  to  submit  and  subject  themselves  to  such  a  change.* 
Mr*  James  Harrington  (they  say,  by  the  help  of  Mr.  H. 
NevilleQ  had  written  a  book  in  folio  for  a  democracy,  called 
Oceana,  >^  seriously  describing  a  form  near  to  the  Venetian,  and 

*  Hobbes  produced  his  '  Leviathan  ;  or,  the  Matter,  Form,  aud  Power  of 
a  Commonwealth/  in  1651.  Few  books  have  occasioned  more  or  fiercer  con- 
troversy than  this  production  of  the  philosopher  of  Malmsbury.  J  t  is  an  able, 
learned,  but  most  paradoxical  and  irreligious  performance.  Its  principles 
would  justify  all  social  disorder  and  all  impiety.  But  the  scales  of  the  Levia- 
than are  very  hard  te  penetrate,  and  have  injured  most  of  the  weapons  which 
have  been  tried  upon  it.  Lord  Clarendoo  *'  sHrvejfed"  it,  and  Bishop  Bramhall 
endeavoured  to  **  catch "  it ;  but  t]ie  monster  still  lived,  exercising  the  in- 
genuity and  courage  of  many  a  successive  combatant.  The  most  formidable 
of  his  antagonists  were— Cumberland,  in  his  work '  De  Legibus  Naturae/  and 
Cud  worth,  in  the  '  Intellectual  System." 

*  The  book  of  White  to  which  Baxter  here  refers  is,  *  The  Grounds  of  Obe- 
dience and  Government,'  which  appeared  in  1655.  The  author  was  a  Catholic 
priest,  possessing  considerable  talents  as  a  philosopher,  and  whose  writings, 
both  on  theological  and  philosophical  subjects,  were  numerous.  He  disputed 
some  of  the  dogmas  of  his  own  church,  and  used  to  wraogle  with  Hobbes, 
l»ith  whom  be  was  intimate.  In  the  book  above  referred  to,  he  justifies  the 
resistance  offered  to  Charles  I.,  aud  supported  the  government  of  Cromwell. 
He  died  in  1676,  in  the  seventy- fourth  year  uf  his  age. 

'  Henry  Neville,  according  to  Wood,  was  an  ingenious  and  well-bred  gentle- 
man, and  a  good  but  conceited  poet. — Alhcn,  Oxon.  vol.  iii.  p.  1119.  He  was 
an  active  member  of  a  political  club  to  which  Harrington  belonged. 

s  *  The  Cummun wealth  of  Oceana,'  by  Harrington,  appeared  iu  1656,  and 
was  another  of  those  theories  of  government,  which  were  geudered  during  the 
Commonwcaltbi  and  with  which  Baxter  appears  to  have  been  greatly  dissa* 
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setting  the  people  upon  the  desires  of  a  change.  After  this,  Sir 
H.  Vane  and  his  party  were  about,  their  sectarian  deniocratical  , 
model,'*  which  Stubbs  defended.  ^  Rogers,''  Needham, '  and  Mr. 
Bagshaw,™  had  also  written  against  monarchy  before.  In  the 
end  of  an  epistle  before  my  book  on  ^  Crucifying  the  World,* 
I  had  spoken  a  few  words  against  this  innovation  and  opposition 
to  monarchy ;  and  having  especially  touched  upon '  Oceana'  and 
*  Leviathan,'  Mr.  Harrington  seemed  in  a  Bethlehem  rage ;  for 
by  way  of  6Corn  he  printed  half  a  sheet  of  foolish  jests,  in  such 
words  as  idiots  or  drunkards  use,  railing  at  ministers  as  a  pack 

ilified.  It  wag  written  in  imitation  of  the  '  Atlantis '  of  Plato,  and  the 
'  Utopia'  of  Sir  Thomas  More  ;  and.  Mice  both  iu  celebrated  prototypes,  de- 
serves to  be  viewed  only  as  a  political  romance.  It  is  constructed  on  the  priu* 
ciples  of  pure  repubUcanism,  and  was  therefore  not  more  acceptable  U)  Crom- 
well than  afterwards  to  Charles.  The  author  was  one  of  the  most  active, 
restless  spirite  of  the  Commonwealth, — ingenious  and  visionary,  but  very 
harmless.  He  died  in  a  state  of  insanity,  having  for  some  time  before  his 
death  imagined  that  his  perspiration  was  turned  into  flies  and  bees.  Tlie  cele- 
brated Toland  collected  his  works,  to  which  he  prefixed  a  Life.  The  <  Oceana  * 
is  worth  the  reading  for  its  ingenuity  and  style. 

^  I  suppose  Baxter  refers  here  to  Vane's  '  Healing  Question,'  in  which  he 
endeavours  to  adjust  the  points  of  government  on  democratical  principles, 
combined  with  religion. 

>  Stubbs  wrote  an  *  Essay  in  Defence  of  the  Good  Old  Cause ;  or,  a  Dis- 
course  concerning  the  use  and  extent  of  the  Power  of  the  Civil  Magistrate  in  /\ 
Spiritual  Affairs.'  1659.    The  preface  to  this  work  contains  a  defence  of    ! 
Vane  ;  but  he  also  wrote  by  itself  *  A  Vindicatiota  of  that  Prudent  and  Ho-    ' 
nourable  Knight,  Sir  Henry  Vane,  from  the  Lies  and  Calamnies  of  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Baxter,  in  a  Monitory  letter  to  the  said  Mr.  B.'  1659.    This  is  the  book 
to  which  I  suppose  Baxter  alludes. 

^  John  Rogers,  the  Fifth-Monarchy  man,  wrote  <  Christian  Concertation 
with  Mr.  Prynne,  Mr.  Baxter,  and  Mr.  Harrington,  for  the  True  Cause  of  the 
Commonwealth,'  1659.  4to.  This  is  intended  as  an  answer  to  Prynne's  '  Ana- 
tomy of  the  Republic,'  &c. ;  and  to  Baxter's  <  Holy  Commonwealth,'  and 
part  of  his  *  Key  to  Catholics.'  Rogers  was  not  destitute  of  parts  and  learn- 
ing ;  but  he  was  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  spirits  of  the  excited  age  in 
which  be  lived. 

'  MarchmontNeedham  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  political  adventurers 
of  the  times.  He  was  author  of  many  of  the  <  Mercuries,'  as  they  were 
called,  which  then  flew  about  in  all  directions,  and  took  all  sides  of  the  great 
political  questions  which  agitated  the  country.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
**  traiisceudently  gifted  iu  opprobrious  and  treasonable  droll,"  which  he  did 
not  scruple  to  employ  on  all  occasions.  Perhaps  the  pamphlet  to  which  Bax- 
ter refers,  as  written  by  him,  is  his  *  Discourse  of  the  Excellency  of  a  Free 
State  above  a  Kingly  Government.'  1650. 

"■  The  book  of  Bagshaw's  referred  to  is  a  Latin  treatise  '  De  Monarchia  Ab- 
soluti  Politica,'  &c.  1659.  '*  The  arguments  in  this  discourse,"  says  Baxter, 
"  seem  to  be  such  |ioor,  injudicious,  slender  stuff,  that  it  was  one  occasion  of 
my  writing  twenty  arguments  against  Democracy,  which  I  put  into  the  book 
which  1  have  siuce  revoked,  *  The  Holy  Commonwealth.'— i^cut^'i  Second 
Jdmonitum  to  Bagthaw, 

VOL.  !•  ZZ 
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of  fools  and  knaves ;  and  by  his  gibberish  derision  persuading 
men  that  we  deserve  no  other  answer  than  such  scorn  and  non- 
sense as  beseemeth  fools.  With  most  insolent  pride  he  carried 
ity  as  if  neither  I  nor  any  ministers  understood  at  all  what  policy 
was^  but  prated  against  we  knew  not  what,  and  had  presumed 
to  speak  against  other  men's  art,  which  he  was  master  of,  and 
his  knowledge,  to  such  idiots  as  we,  incomprehensible."  This 
made  me  think  it  fit,  having  given  that  general  hint  against  his 
'Oceana,'  to  give  a  more  particular  charge,  and  withal  to  give 
the  world  and  him  an  account  of  my  political  principles,  and 
to  show  what  I  held  as  well  as  what  I  denied ;  which  I  did 
in  that  book  called  ^  Holy  Commonwealth,'  as  contrary  to 
his  heathenish  commonwealth.  In  which  I  pleaded  the 
cause  of  monarchy  as  better  than  democracy  and  aristocracy; 
but  as  under  God  the  universal  monarch.  Here  Bishop 
Morley  hath  his  matter  of  charge  against  me,  of  which 
one  part  is  that  I  spake  against  unlimited  monarchy,  because 
God  himself  hath  limited  all  monarchs.  If  I  had  said  that 
laws  limit  monarchs,  I  might,  amongst  some  men,  be  thought 
a  traitor  and  inexcusable;  but  to  say  that  God  limiteth 
monarchs,  I  thought  had  never  before  been  chargeable  with 
treason,  or  opposed  by  any  that  believed  that  there  is  a  God. 
If  they  are  indeed  unlimited  in  respect  of  God,  we  have  many 
Gods  or  no  God.  But  now  it  is  dangerous  to  meddle  with  these 
matters,  most  men  say.  Let  God  defend  himself. 

'^  In  the  end  of  this  book  is  an  appendix  concerning  the  cause 
of  the  parliament's  first  war,  which  was  thus  occasioned:  Sir 
Francis  Nethersole,  a  religious  knight,  who  was  against  tlie 
lawfulness  of  the  war  on  both  sides,  sent  his  man  to  me  with 
letters  to  advise  me  to  tell  Cromwell  of  his  usurpation,  and  to 
counsel  him  to  call  in  the  king ;  of  which,  when  I  had  given  him 
satisfaction,  he  sent  him  again  with  more  letters  and  books  to 
convince  me  of  the  unlawfulness  of  the  Parliament's  war,  and 
others  attempting  it  at  the  same  time,  and  the  confusion, 
which  the  army  had  brought  upon  us,  being  such  as  made  me 
very  much  disposed  to  think  ill  of  those  beginnings  which  had 
no  better  an  end,  I  thought  it  best  to  publish  my  detestadon 

"  Baxter  could  scarcely  expect  any  other  treatment  than  he  here  describes 
from  such  men  as  Harrington.  Politics  was  the  element  in  which  such  men 
lived  and  breathed — the  field  which  they  considered  their  own.  They  re- 
g^arded  Baxter  as  leaving  his  proper  business  and  meddling  with  theirs,  wheA 
be  wrote  on  government,  and  were  therefore  disposed  to  say  in  banter,  **  Ne 
sutor  ultra  crepidam,"  instead  of  reasoning  with  him'. 
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and  lamentation  for  those  rebellious  proceedings  of  the  army  ; 
which  I  did  as  plainly  as  could  be  borne,  both  in  an  epistle  to 
them,  and  in  a  meditation  at  the  end.  I  withal  declared  the 
very  truth,  that  hereby  I  was  made  suspicious  and  doubtful  of 
the  beginnings  or  first  cause,  but  yet  was  not  able  to  answer 
the  arguments  which  the  lawyers  of  the  Parliament  then  gave^ 
atid  which  had  formerly  inclined  me  to  that  side.  I  confessed 
that  if  men's  miscarriages  and  ill  accidents  would  warrant  me 
to  condemn  the  beginnings  which  were  for  another  cause,  then 
I  should  have  condemned  them ;  but  that  not  being  the  way,  I 
found  myself  yet  unable  to  answer  the  first  reasons,  and  there- 
fore laid  them  down  together,  desiring  the  help  of  others  to 
answer  them,  professing  my  own  suspicion,  and  my  daily  prayers 
to  God  for  just  satisfaction.  And  this  paper  is  it  that  containeth 
all  my  crimes."  • 

Such  is  Baxter's  own  account  of  this  work  many  years  after  its 
publication.  Beside  the  preface  and  conclusion,  it  contains 
three  hundred  and  eighty  theses,  or  aphorisms,  each  of  which  is 
illustrated  at  more  or  less  length :  beginning  with,  '^  There  are 
men  inhabiting  the  earth,''  and  ending  with  ^'  A  prudent  godly 
prince  is  so  rare,  that  the  people  who  enjoy  such,  ought  greatly 
to  love,  obey,  and  honour  him."  The  space  between  these  very 
evident  points  is  filled  up  with  a  multitude  of  discussions,  some 
more  and  others  less  interesting.  On  many  of  the  subjects  which 
he  discusses,  Baxter  had  enlightened  views.  He  was  the  friend  of 
civil  liberty,  and  an  enemy  to  despotism  and  arbitrary  power. 
On  both  these  subjects  he  occasionally  wrote  well.  He  seems 
also  to  have  understood  the  great  end  *and  design  of  govern- 
ment to  be,  the  good  of  the  governed  ;*  and  describes  more  accu- 
rately than  might  have  been  expected,  the  nature  of  the  British 
constitution.  On  the  magistrates'  power  or  authority  in  matters 
of  religion,  he  was  at  fault,  aud  writes  like  a  person  who  imper- 
fectly understood  the  subject.  He  would  never  have  been  a 
persecutor  himself,  but  he  saw  no  objection  that  men  should  be 
compelled  to  submit,  for  their  own  good,  in  what  he  regarded 
as  lesser  matters.  TUs,  however,  is  very  dangerous  ground  to 
occupy. 

.  The  most  obnoxious  part  of  the  book,  at  the  time  which  fol- 
lowed its  publication,  is  the  conclusion,  where  he  defends  the 
doctrine  of  resistance  to  illegal  and  oppressive  governments,  and 
justifies  the  war  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  England  against 

•  Life, parti,  pp.118, 119. 
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the  king.  The  following  passages  state  the  principal  grounds 
of  his  opinion,  in  which,  whatever  reproach  he  had  to  endure  at 
the  time,  every  friend  of  tlie  British  constitution  now  agrees 
with  him. 

''  The  laws  in  England  are  above  the  king  :  because  they  are 
not  his  acts  alone,  but  the  acts  of  king  and  parliament  con- 
junctly, who  have  the  legislative,  that  is,  the  sovereign  power. 
This  is  confessed  by  the  king  in  the  answer  to  the  nineteen 
propositions.  The  kitlg  was  to  execute  judgment  according  to 
these  laws,  by  his  judges  in  his  courts  of  justice :  and  his  par- 
liament was  his  highest  court,  where  his  personal  will  and  word 
were  not  sufficient  authority  to  suspend  or  cross  the  judgment 
of  the  court,  except  in  some  particular  cases  submitted  to  him* 
The  people's  rights  were  evidently  invaded:  ship-money  and 
other  impositions  were  without  law,'  and  so  without  authority. 
The  new  oath  imposed  by  the  convocation  and  the  king,  the 
ejecting  and  punishing  ministers  for  not  reading  the  Book  of 
Sports  on  the  Lord's*da\'s,  for  not  bowing  towards  the  altar,  for 
preaching  lectures,  and  twice  on  the  Lord's-day ;  with  many  the 
}ike,  were  without  law,  and  so  without  authority. 

"  The  parliament  did  remonstrate  to  the  kingdom,  the  danger 
of  the  subversion  of  its  religion  and  liberties,  and  of  the  common 
good  and  interest  of  the  people,  whose  trustees  they  were  :  and 
we  were  obliged  to  believe  them  both  as  the  most  competent 
witnesses  and  judges,  and  the  chosen  trustees  of  our  liberties. 
We  are  ourselves  incapable  of  a  full  discovery  of  such  dangers 
till  it  be  too  late  to  remedy  them  :  and  therefore  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  government  having  made  the  parliament  the  trustees 
of  our  liberties,  hath  made  them  our  eyes  by  which  we  must 
discern  our  dangers,  or  else  they  had  been  useless  to  us.  The 
former  proceedings  afforded  us  so  much  experience  as  made  the 
parliament's  remonstrance  credible.  We  sawthe  king  raiseforces 
Against  the  parliament ;  having  forsaken  it,  and  first  sought  to. 
seize  upon  its  members  in  a  way  which  he  confessed  a  breach 
of  its  privilege.  All  the  king's  counsellors  and  soldiers  were 
subjects,  and  legally  under  the  power  of  the  parliament*  It 
had  power  to  try  any  subject,  and  adjudge  them  to  punishment 
for  their  crimes.  The  offenders  whom  it  would  have  judged, 
fled  from  justice  to  the  king,  and  there  defended  themselves  by 
force. 

'^  When  the  parliament  commanded  us  to  obey  them^  and 
not  resist  them,  I  knew  not  how  to  resist  and  disobey  them. 
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without  violation  of  the  command  of  God,  "Let  every  soul 
be  subject  to  the  higher  power/'  &c. ;  and  without  incurring 
the  danger  of  the  condemnation  there  threatened  to  resisters. 
I  think  none  doubts  but  that  command  obliged  Christians 
to  obey  the  senate  as  well  as  the  emperor.  When  it  was 
confessed  by  the  king  that  the  legislative  power  was  in  the 
three  estates  conjunct,  and  the  estate  was  mixed,  and  conse^ 
quently  that  the  parliament  had  a  part  in  the  sovereignty,  I 
thought  it  treason  to  resist  them,  as  the  enemy  did,  apparently, 
in  order  to  their  subversion;  and  unlawful  to  disobey  their  just 
commands,  such  as  I  thought  these  were. 

^^  I  had  great  reason  to  believe  that  if  the  king  had  con^ 
quered  the  parliament,  the  nation  had  lost  all  security  of  their 
liberties,  and  been  at  his  mercy,  and  not  merely  under  his  go- 
vernment ;  and  that  if  he  had  conquered  them  by  such  persons 
as  he  then  employed,  it  had  not  been  in  his  power  to  have 
preserved  the  commonweath  if  he  would.  His  impious  and 
popish  armies  would  have  ruled  him,  and  used  him  as  other 
armies  have  done  those  that  trusted  theAn. 

^^  I  knew  that  the  parliament  was  the  representative  body  of 
the  people  of  the  commonwealth,  who  are  the  subject  of  the 
common  good;  that  the  common  good  is  the  essential  end 
of  government,  and  therefore  that  it  cannot  be  a  just  war  that^ 
by  their  king,  is  made  against  them,  except  in  certain  ex- 
cepted cases :  and  that  the  end  being  more  excellent  than  the 
means,  is  to  be  preserved  by  us,  and  by  no  means  to  stand  in 
competition  with  the  end.  And,  therefore,  if  I  had  known  that 
the  parliament  had  been  the  beginners,  and  most  in  fault,  yet 
the  ruin  of  our  trustees  and  representatives,  and  so  of  all  the 
security  of  the  nation,  is  a  punishment  greater  than  any  fault 
of  theirs  against  a  king  can  deserve;  and  that  their  faults 
cannot  disoblige  me  from  defending  the  Commonwealth.  I 
owned  not  all  that  ever  they  did ;  but  I  took  it  to  be  my  duty 
to  look  to  the  main  end.  I  knew  that  the  king  had  all  his 
power  for  the  common  good,  and  therefore  that  no  cause  can 
warrant  him  to  make  the  commonwealth  the  party  which  he 
shall  exercise  hostility  against.  War  against  the  parliament, 
especially  by  such  an  army,  in  such  a  cause,  is  hostility 
against  them,  and  so  against  the  commonwealth.  All  this 
seemed  plain  to  me  :  and  especially  when  I  knew  how  things 
went  before,  and  who  were  the  agents,  and  how  they  were 
minded,  and  what  were  their  purposes  against  the.  people."  i* 

P  UuJy  Commonwealtb,  pp.  4/0,  472,  474,  477,  478,  480,  461. 
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I  doubt  greatly  whether,  by  any  man  of  his  own  or  o.  the 
present  age,  a  clearer  exposition  could  be  given  of  the  justify- 
ing causes  of  the  civil  war  than  these  extracts  furnish.  They 
afford  an  admirable  specimen  of  the  clear  view  which  Baxter 
had  of  the  great  question  which  so  long  distracted  the  country, 
and  sufficiently  account  for  his  own  conduct  and  that  of  many 
others  in  these  painful  transactions.  While  many  circumstances 
compelled  him  to  review  the  past,  his  mind  never  underwent 
any  material  change  on  those  points.  In  the  following  passage, 
after  having  noticed  the  faults  which  had  been  committed  on 
both  sides,  and  some  reasons  of  regret  peculiar  to  himself,  he 
avows  his  deliberate  conviction  of  the  righteousness  of  the 
cause,  and  declares  what  would  be  his  future  conduct  under 
similar  circumstances. 

^'  I  shall  continue  with  self-suspicion  to  search,  and  be  glad 
of  any  information  that  may  convince  me  if  I  have  been  mis- 
taken; and  I  make  it  my  daily  earnest  prayer, to  God  that  he 
will  not  suffer  me  to  live  or  die  impenitently,  or  without  the  dis- 
covery of  my  sin,  if  I  have  sinned  in  this  matter.  Could  I  be 
convinced  of  it,  I  would  as  gladly  make  a  public  recantation 
as  I  would  eat  or  drink ;  and  I  think  I  can  say  that  I  am  truly 
willing  to  know  the  truth.  But  yet  I  cannot  see  that  I  was 
mistaken  in  the  main  cause,  or  dare  repent  of  it,  nor  forbear 
the  same,  if  it  were  to  do  again  in  the  same  state  of  things.  I 
sh6uld  do  all  I  could  to  prevent  such  a  war ;  but  if  it  could  not 
be  prevented,  I  must  take  the  same  side  as  then  I  did.  And  my 
judgment  tells  me  that  if  I  should  do  otherwise,  I  should  be 
guilty  of  treason  or  disloyalty  against  the  sovereign  power  of  the 
land,  of  perfidiousness  to  the  commonwealth,  of  preferring  of*- 
fending  subjects  before  the  laws  and  justice,  the  vriU  of  the  king 
above  the  safety  of  the  commonwealth,  and  consequently 
above  his  own  welfare;  and  that  I  should  be  guilty  of  giv- 
ing up  the  land  to  blood,  or  to  much  worse,  under  pretence 
of  avoiding  blood  in  a  necessary  defence  of  all  that  is  dear 
to  us."  "^ 

'  The  Holy  Commonwealth'  was  published  at  a  very  critical 
time,  just  as  Richard  Cromwell  was  falling,  and  before  it  ap- 
peared whether  a  republic  or  the  old  monarchy  was  to  occupy  his 
place.  '^  It  was  written/'  the  author  tells  us,  *^  while  the  Lord 
Protector,  prudently,  piously,  faithfully,  to  his  immortal  honour, 
did  exercise  the  government."  Unfortunately,  with  Richard  fell, 
the  liberties  of  England  for  many  a  year;  and  the  powers  that^ 

*i  Holy  Commonwealth,  pp.  486, 487. 
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came  to  be^  took  care  to  remember  the  alleged  sins  of  Baxter 
committed  in  this  work.  It  was  often  quoted  against  him^  and 
its  sentiments  greatly  misrepresented.  Among  others,  it  was 
attacked  by  Thomas  Tomkins,  a  high-church  clergyman,  and 
a  decided  opposer  of  toleration  and  the  privileges  of  the  dissent- 
ers after  the  Restoration,  in  his  ^  Rebel's  Plea  examined ;  or| 
Mr.  Baxter's  Judgment  concerning  the  late  War.'  1660.  4to« 
Tomkins  was  the  nephew  of  an  old  acquaintance  of  Baxter,  a 
prebendary  at  Worcester,  where  he  was  a  schoolboy  when  Bax* 
ter  lived  in  the  county.  After  writing  this  book  he  was  created 
a  doctor,  and  made  chaplain  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
Baxter  says,  his  ^  Rebel  s  Plea'  ^'  was  a  confutation  of  such 
passages  in  his  '  Holy  Commonwealth,'  as  he  least  understoodi 
and  could  make  most  odious."'  This  is  not  the  only  book 
which  Tomkins  wrote  against  the  Nonconformists.  He  was 
author  of  ^  The  Inconveniencies  of  Toleration ;  or  the  Modem 
Pleas  of  Toleration  considered;'  a  book  on  which  Baxter 
bestows  some  animadversions  in  his  ^  Apology  for  the  Npncon- 
formists'  Ministry.'  The  author  was  in  high  esteem  with  Shel- 
don, who  made  him  rector  of  Lambeth,  and  conferred  on  him 
other  preferments. " 

Beside  this  direct  attack,  all  the  political  adversaries  of  Bax<» 
ter,  such  as  Morley,^  L'Estrange,  Long,  and  others,  took  occa- 
sion to  reproach  him  for  the  sentiments  of  this  book.  At  last, 
in  company  with  some  of  the  writings  of  Owen,  Locke,  and 
other  friends  of  British  freedom,  it  was  consigned  to  the  fire  by 
a  decree  of  the  University  of  Oxford.  This  reflected  honour 
rather  than  disgrace  on  Baxter;  and  was  in  due  time,  as  has 
been  mentioned  elsewhere,  amply  avenged  on  the  time-serving 
body  which  thus  dishonoured  itself. 

Long  before  that  time,  however,  in  consequence  of  the 
incessant  attacks  made  upon  him,^  on  account  of  this  work, 

'  Life,  part  ii.  p.  374.  ■  Athen.  Oxon.  vol.  ill.  p.  1047. 

*  Bishop  Moriey  declares  that  it  was  on  account  of  the  sentiments  avowed 
in  the  *  Holy  Commonwealth '  he  refused  to  allow  Baxter  to  preach  in  his 
diocese ;  and  that  he  told  him  so  when  he  waited  on  him  to  obtidn  perrois* 
sion  to  resume  his  labours  at  Kidderminster :  which  he  alleges  Baxter  con« 
cealed.  This  does  no  credit  to  the  bishop  ;  and  only  shows  how  dangerous  it 
then  was  for  a  man  to  preach  the  Gospel,  or  be  a  Mend  to  the  liberties  of  his 
country. — See  the  Bishop  of  }Vmcht8ter*s  yindieetHon, 

*  Ooeof  the  most  furious  attacks  made  on  Baxter,  in  which  the  <  Holy  Com^ 
monwealth '  is  referred  to,  was  by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Edward  Pettit^ 
M.A.,  in  a  work  entitled  *  Visions  of  Government,'  published  in  1684.  After 
misrepresenting  the  principles,  and  calumniating  the  characteri  of  Baxter,  he 
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be  published*  at  the  end  of  the  preface  to  his  ^  life  of  Faith,* 
printed  in  1670»  his  regret  for  having  published  the  bod^ 
and  recalls  it.  The  document  is  very  curious,  and  failed  to 
answer  its  purpose.  The  scrota  manet  was  too  powerful 
for  Baxter's  declaration  of  non  nripium,  ''  Let  the  reader 
know/'  he  says,  *'  that  whereas  the  bookseller  hath  in  the 
catalogue  of  my  books,  named  my  '  Holy  Commonwealth,  or 
Political  Aphorisms/  I  do  hereby  recall  the  said  book^  and  pro- 
fess ^y  repentance  that  ever  I  published  it,  and  that  not  only 
for  some  bye-passages,  but  in  respect  of  the  secondary  part  of  the 
very  scope  ;  though  the  first  part  of  it,  which  is  the  defence  of 
God  and  reason,  I  recant  not.  But  this  revocation  I  make  with 
these  provisoes :  that  I  reverse  not  all  the  matter  of  the  book, 
nor  all  that  more  than  one  have  accused,  as  e.  g.  the  assertion 
that  all  human  powers  are  limited  by  God ;  and  if  I  may  not 
be  pardoned  for  not  defying  Deity  and  humanity,  I  shall  prefer 
that  ignominy  before  their  present  triumph  and  foMiuM^  who 
defy  them : '  that  I  make  not  this  recantation  to  the  military 

puts  into  the  moutb  of  Bradsbaw,— whom  he  infamously  represents  as  prest- 
ilent  of  licU,  btBtowia;  the  crown  on  Baxter,  in  a  content  between  him,  Hobbes, 
and  Neville,  for  pre-eminence, — the  following  invective :  '*  Jf  be,  whose  faith 
is  faction,  whose  reli^n  is  rebellion,  whose  prayers  are  spells,  whose  piety  is 
Viaipicy  whose  purity  is  the  gall  of  bitterness,  who  can  cant  and  recant  and 
canta^aiD,  wbu  can  transform  himself  into  as  many  shapes  ax  Lucifer^  (who 
Is  never  more  a  devil  than  when  an  ang^l  of  li^rht,  and  like  him,  who,  prooA 
of  his  peficctions,  first  rebelled  in  heaven,)  proud  of  his  ima^aafy  graces, 
pretends  to  rule  and  fovero,  and  consequently  rebel  on  earth,  be  the  ^eate^ 
politician,  then  make  room  for  Mr.  Baxter.   Let  him  come  in  and  be  crowned 
with  wreaths  of  serpents,  and  cbaplets  of  adders  ;  let  his  triumphant  chariot 
be  a  pulpit,  drawn  on  the  wheels  of  cannon  by  a  brace  of  wolves  in  sheep's 
clothing ;  let  the  ancient  fathers  of  the  church,  whom,  out  of  ignorance,  he 
has  vilified ;  the  reverend  and  learned  prelates,  whonr,  out  of  pride  and  ma- 
lice, he  has  abused,  belied,  and  persecuted ;  the  most  righteous  king,  wboee 
murder,  (I  speak  my  own  and  his  sense,]  contrary  to  the  light  of  all  religion, 
laws,  reason,  and  couscience,  he  has  justified,  then  denied,  then  again  and 
again  and  again  ju6iiiied  ;  let  them  all  liel)ound  in  chains  tu  attend  his  infer- 
nal triumph  to  his  <  Saint's  Everlasting  Rest ; '  then  make  room.  Scribes  and 
Pharisees,  hyiiocrites.  Atheists,  and  politicians,  fur  the  greatest  rebel  on  earth, 
and  next  to  him  that  fell  from  heaveu.*'— Of  the  author  of  this  malignant  pn>- 
ductiim  I  can  give  no  account    Beside  his  <  Visions  of  Government,'  from 
which  this  extract  is  given,  I  have  two  other  books  of  his,  '  The  Vision  of 
Purgatory,*  16b0,  and  <  The  Visions  of  the  Reformation,'  1683.    They  all 
discover  marks  of  genius,  though  they  leave  it  difficult  to  divine  the  true 
character  of  their  author.  lu  au  engraved  title  to  the  <  Visions  of  Government,* 
Charles  II.  is  represented  trampling  on  a  monster  with  three  heads— the 
Grand  1  urk,  the  Pope,  and  a  Presbyterian.    The  head  of  the  Presbyterian  is 
eviileutly  iuteuded  fur  Richard  Baxter  1 

«  In  this  passage  Baxter  alludes  particularly  to  Bishop  Morley,  who  vindi- 
cated himself  from  the  charge  of  being  "  a  defier  of  Deity  and  humanity/' 
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fury  and  rebellious  pride  and  tumult  against  which  I  wrote  it^ 
nor  would  have  them  hence  take  any  encouragement  for  impe- 
nitence :  that  though  I  dislike  the  Roman  dergy's  writing  so 
much  of  politics,  and  detest  ministers  meddling  in  state  matters^ 
without  necessity  or  a  certain  call ;  yet  I  hold  it  not  simply  un* 
beseeming  a  divine,  to  expound  the  fifth  commandment,  nor  to 
show  the  dependence  of  human  powers  on  the  divine,  nor  to 
instruct  subjects  to  obey  with  judgment  and  for  conscience*  sake: 
that  I  protest  against  the  judgment  of  posterity,  and  all  others 
that  were  not  of  the  same  time  and  place,  as  to  the  mental  cen« 
sure  either  of  the  book  or  revocation,  as  being  ignorant  of  the 
true  reasons  of  them  both.  Which  things  provided,  I  hereby 
under  my  hand,  as  much  as  in  me  lieth,  reverse  the  book,  and 
desire  the  world  to  take  it  as  non  acriptum"  ^ 

The  reasons  which  influenced  him  to  take  this  singular  step, 
he  assigns  very  openly  and  candidly  in  the  following  passage  of 
his  Life :  ^'Ever  since  the  king  came  in,  that  book  of  mine  was 
preached  against  before  the  king,  spoken  against  in  the  par« 
liament,  and  wrote  against  by  such  as  desired  my  ruin.  Morley, 
bishop  of  Worcester,  and  many  after  him,  branded  it  with  trea- 
son, and  the  king  was  still  told  that  I  would  not  retract  it,  but 
was  still  of  the  same  mind,  ready  to  raise  another  war ;  and 
a  person  not  to  be  endured.  New  books  every  year  came  out 
against  it ;  and  even  men  that  had  been  taken  for  sober  and 
religious,  when  they  had  a  mind  for  preferment,  and  to  be  taken 
notice  of  at  court  and  by  the  prelates,  did  fall  on  preaching  or 
writing  against  me,  and  especially  against  this  book,  as  the 
most  probable  means  to  accomplish  their  ends.  When  I  had 
endured  this  ten  years,  and  found  no  stop,  but  that  still  they 
proceeded  to  make  me  odious  to  the  king  and  kingdom,  and 
seeking  my  utter  ruin  this  way,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  remove 
this  stumbling-block  out  of  their  way,  and  without  recanting  any 
particular  doctrine  in  it,  to  revoke,  the  book  and  disown  it,  de- 
siring tlie  reader  to  take  it  as  non  acriptum^  and  telling  him 

Had  the  bUliop's  notions  of  the  divine  character  been  more  correct,  and  hia 
political  theolovy  more  accordant  with  the  Bible,  he  would  have  been  lest 
known  at  court,  and  would  not  have  gloried  in  depriving  Richard  Baxter  of  a 
license  to  preach  the  Gospel. 

y  Bishop  Morley  makes  some  very  severe  strictures  on  this  recantation, 
as  well  as  on  the  *  Holy  Commonwealth '  itself.  He  considers,  with  some  jus. 
tice,  that  the  recantation  is  very  equivocal,  and  affords  little  evidence  that 
Baxter  had  changed  his  mind.  To  a  man  of  his  bigh-churcb  principles  it  ne- 
cessarily appeared  very  unsatisfactory. — See  the  Conclusmi  of  his  f^ndicaiionp 
pp.  1—15, 
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that  I  repented  of  the  writing  of  it.  And  so  I  did,  yet  teUuig 
him  that  I  retracted  none  of  the  doctrine  of  the  first  par^  wlucb 
was  to  prove  the  monarchy  of  God :  but  for  the  sake  of  the 
whole  second  part,  1  repented  that  I  wrote  it;  for  I  was  re- 
solTed,  at  leastj  to  have  this  much  to  say  against  all  that  after 
wrote,  and  preached,  and  talked  against  it,  that  I  had  revoked 
that  book,  and  therefore  should  not  defend  it.  The  incessant 
bloody  malice  of  the  reproachers  made  me  heartily  wish,  on 
two  or  three  accounts,  that  I  had  never  written  it ;  because  it 
was  done  just  at  the  fell  of  the  government,  and  was  buried  in 
our  ruins,  and  never  that  I  know  of  did  any  great  good ;  her 
cause  I  find  it  best  for  ministers  to  meddle,  as  little  as  may  be, 
with  matters  of  polity,  how  great  soever  their  provocations  may 
be :  and  therefore  I  wish  that  I  had  never  written  on  any  sucl) 
subject.  II  repented  also  that  I  meddled  slgainst  Vane  and  Har- 
rington, which  was  the  second  part  in  defence  of  monarchy, 
semng  that  the  consequents  had  been  no  better,  and  that  my 
reward  had  been  to  be  silenced,  imprisoned,  turned  out  of  all^ 
and  reproached  implacably  and  incessandy  as  criminal,  and 
never  like  to  see  an  end  of  it.  He  that  had  wrote  for  so  little^ 
and  so  great  displeasure,  might  be  tempted,  as  well  as  I,  to 
wish  that  he  had  sat  still,  and  let  God  and  man  alone,  with 
matters  of  civil  polity.  Though  I  was  not  convinced  of  many 
errors  in  that  book,  so  called  by  some  accusers,  yet  I  repented 
the  writing  of  it  as  an  infelicity,  and  as  that  which  did  no 
good,  but  hurt.'' ' 

Various  opinions  will  be  entertained  of  this  singular  mode  of 
recalling  a  printed  work ;  and  it  may  seem  improper,  in  the  face 
of  Baxter's  own  protest  against  the  judgment  of  posterity,  re» 
specting  both  the  book  and  its  revocation,  to  pronounce  any 
opinion  on  the  matter.  But  all  such  protests  are  vain ;  what  is 
published  is  public  property,  and  no  man  has  a  right,  after  pub* 
fishing  a  book,  to  protest  against  others  forming  or  expressing  an 
opinion  of  it.  It  does  not  appear  that  Baxter  ever  changed  his 
mind  respecting  the  substance  of  the  sentiments  of  his  ^  Holy 
Commonwealth,'  but  he  regretted  their  publication,  as  he 
became  thereby  involved  in  disputes  which  were  foreign  from 
the  nature  of  his  principal  occupation,  and  exposed  himself  to 
reproach,  which,  as  a  minister  of  Christ,  he  would  rather  have 
avoided.  It  might,  perhaps,  have  been  better  had  the  book  not 
been  published,  but  that  being  done,  it  is  to  be  regretted  he 

*  JAft,  put  UL  pp.  71^  72. 
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should  have  thus  recalled  it*  It  contains  nothing  of  which  he 
had  any  reason  to  be  ashamed.  The  passages  of  it  most 
objected  to^  are  the  parts  which  of  all  others  are  most  creditable 
to  the  judgment  and  feelings  of  Baxter ;  and  respecting  which 
there  is  now  scarcely  any  difference  of  opinion  in  this  enlightened 
country.  I  will  not,  however,  defend  the  political  consisteney 
of  Baxter.  In  these  passages,  he  avows  principles  and  approve^ 
of  conduct  not  reconcilable  with  his  opposition  to  the  doctrines 
of  Hooker,  on  which  1  have  remarked  in  another  chapter.  And, 
indeed,  in  the  '  Holy  Commonwealth'  itself,  there  are  posi- 
tions that  it  would  be  impracticable  to  harmonize.  Considering 
also  what  part  he  acted  in  connexion  with  the  army  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  the  defence  which  he  makes  of  his  own 
conduct,  he  ought  to  have  been  more  sparing  in  his  censures 
of  others  who,  in  these  affairs,  do  not  appear  to  have  acted 
differently  from  himself,  or  to  have  been  influenced  in  their, 
conduct  by  motives  less  pure  or  patriotic* 

In  1 680,  Baxter  published  his  ^  Church  History  of  the  Go- 
vernment of  Bishops,  and  their  Councils  Abbreviated.'  This  is, 
a  quarto  volume  of  more  than  500  pages,  and,  though  chiefly  a 
compilation,  must  have  cost  the  author  very  considerable  labour* 
It  contains  an  account  of  the  leading  transactions  of  Christian 
princes  and  popes,  and  of  the  principal  heresies  and  contro- 
versies till  the  Reformation.  Its  object  is  to  inform  the  ignorant 
of  the  state  of  the  ancient  churches,  and  to  correct  man^  mis- 
takes and  misconceptions  that  prevail  respecting  the  heresies  of 
former  times,  and  the  means  employed  to  destroy  or  promote 
them. 

*  Baxter  teUs  a  carious  asecdote  respecting  Dr.  South  in  conuexjon  with 
bis  *  Holy  Commonwealth/  *'  Bishop  Morley  havinff  preferred  a  youni;  roan 
named  Mr.  8—  orator  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  a  flnent»  witty  satirist, 
and  one  that  was  some  time  mentioned  to  me  to  be  my  curate  at  Kiddermin- 
ster;  this  mao»  beinif  household  chaplain  to  the  lord  chancellor,  was  ap* 
pointed  to  preach  before  the  klug^  where  the  crowd  had  hig;h  expectations  of 
some  vehement  satire.  But  when  he  had  preached  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  was 
utterly  at  a  loss*  and  so  unable  to  recoUect  himself,  that  he  could  go  no  fur- 
ther,  but  cried  *  Hie  Lord  be  merciful  to  our  infirmities/  and  so  came  down« 
About  a  month  after,  they  were  resolved  yet  that  Mr.  S-—  should  preach 
the  same  sermon  before  the  kinj^,  and  not  lose  his  expected  applause ;  and 
]>reach  it  he  did,  little  more  than  half  an  hour,  with  no  admiration  at  all  of 
the  hearers ;  and,  for  his  encouragement,  the  sermon  was  'printed.  When 
it  was  printed,  maiiy  desired  to  see  what  words  they  were  that  he  was  stopped 
at  the  first  time,  and  they  found  in  the  printed  copy  aU  that  he  had  said  first, 
and  one  of  the  next  passages,  which  he  was  to  have  delivered,  was  against  me 
for  ray  '  Holy  Commonwealth.'  "^'£A/e,  part  ii.  p.  380. 
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Ecclesiastical  history  is  a  very  important  branch  of  stndy^ 
but  one  which  is  attended  with  many  difficulties.    The  widely- 
spread  and  diversified  circumstances  of  the  Christian  churchy 
even  from  the  earliest   period,  render  it  difficult  to  arrive  at 
satisfactory  views  of  many  events  \i\  which  it  was  concerned. 
Those  events  were  seldom  recorded  at  the  time,  or  by  the  per- 
sons who  lived  on  the  spot.    The  early  writers  who  undertook 
to  give  the  history  of  the  church,  were  not  well  skilled  in  the 
laws  of  historic  truth  and  evidence,  nor  always  Well  fitted  to 
apply  those  laws.     Opinions   and  statements   scattered  over 
the  pages  of  the  fathers  and  their  successors,  are  often  vague, 
discordant,  and  unsatisfactory,  presenting  almost  endless  per- 
plexity, or  matter  of  debate.     While  these  and  other  causes 
contribute   to  render  ecclesiastical   history  very  difficult,  they 
who  have  devoted  themselves  to  it  in  modern  times,  look  at  the 
subjects  of  their  investigation  through  mediums  which  tend  to 
colour  or  distort  most  of  the  facts  passing  under  their  review. 
Their  associations  and  habits  of  thinking  lead  them  unconscious- 
ly to  attach  modern  ideas  to  ancient  terms  and  usages.     The 
word  church,  for  instance,  almost  invariably  suggests  the  idea 
of  a  body  allied  to  the  state,  and  holding  the  orthodox  creed. 
The  heretics  of  church  history  are  generally  regarded  as  men  of 
erroneous  principles  and  immoral  lives.     Councils   are  bodies 
representative,  and  clothed  with  something  approaching  to  in- 
fallible authority.     Bishops  are  not  regarded  as  pastora  of  par- 
ticular congregations,   but   ecclesiastical  rulers  of  provinces. 
All  these  things  tend  greatly  to  bewilder  and  perplex  an  in- 
quirer into  the  true  state  of  the  profession  of  Christianity  during 
a  long  succession  of  ages ;  and  from  their  distracting  influence, 
even  the  strongest  minds  can  scarcely  be  protected.     Impartia- 
lity is  commonly  professed,  and,  in  most  instances,  honestly  in- 
tended, but  very  rarely  exercised. 

That  Baxter  should  be  altogether  free  from  prejudice  is  not 
to  be  supposed*  But  as  he  held  with  none  of  the  great  leading 
parties  of  his  own  day  on  the  subject  of  church  government,  he 
was  as  likely  as  most  men  to  ascertain  the  truth ;  while  total 
regardlessness  of  the  influence  which  his  discoveries  or  their 
promulgation  might  have  upon  his  ohoi  circumstances,  must 
have  operated  powerfully  in  securing  an  honest  declaration 
of  truth.' 

*  In  the  introduction  Baxter  alludes  to  Dr.  Hcyliu's  unjust  aspersions  on  the 
Presbyterians,  and  bis  seeming  uncoacerti  about  the  shedding  of  blood ;  which 
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« 

His  representation  of  the  reason  for  undertaking  this  pub- 
lication, and  especially  the  testimony  he  bears  respecting  the 
chief  causes  of  the  evils  and  contentions  which  have  afflicted  the 
Christian  church,  are  exceedingly  important. 

"  I  found  by  the  people  of  Londoq,  that  many,  influenced 
by  the  late  confusions  in  this  land,  had  got  an  apprehension  that 
all  schism  and  disorder  came  from  ministers  and  people  re- 
sisting the  bishops,  and  that  prelacy  is  the  means  to  cure  schism ; 
so  that  seeing  what  church  tyranny  hath  done  in  the  world, 
they  fly  to  it  for  refuge  against  that  mischief  which  it  doth  prin* 
cipally  introduce.  Wherefore  I  wrote  the  history  of  prelacy, 
or  a  contraction  of  all  the  history  of  the  church,  especially  Bin* 
nius  and  Baronius,  and,  others,  of  councils ;  to  show  by  the 
testimony  of  their  greatest  flatterers  what  the  councils  and  con- 
tentions of  prelates  have  done.  But  the  history,  even  as  deli- 
vered by  Binnius  himself,  was  so  ugly  and  frightful  to  me  in  the 
perusing,  that  I  was  afraid  lest  it  should  prove,  when  opened  by 
ine,  a  temptation  to  some  to  contemn  Christianity  itself  for  the 
aake  and  crimes  of  such  a  clergy.  As  an  antidote,  therefore,  I 
prefixed  the  due  commendation  of  the  better,  humble  sort  of 
pastors.  But  I  must  profess  that  the  history  of  prelacy  and  coun- 
cils, doth  assure  me  that  all  the  schisms  and  concisions  that 
have  been  caused  by  Anabaptists,  Separatists,  or  any  of  the 
popular,  unruly  sectaries,  have  been  but  as  flea-bitings  to  the 
church,  in  comparison  of  the  wounds  that  prelatical  usurpation, 
contention,  and  heresies,  have  caused.  I  am  so  far  from  won- 
dering that  all  Baronius's  industry  was  thought  necessary  to 
put  the  best  visor  on  such  actions,  that  I  wonder  the  Papists 
have  not  rather  employed  all  their  wit,  care,  and  power,  to 
get  the  histories  of  councils  burnt  and  forgotten  in  the  world ; 
that  they  might  have  only  their  own  oral,  flexible  tradition 
to  deliver  to  m^kind ;  what  their  interest,  pro  re  nata^  shall 
require."*^ 

The  first  part  of  the  work,  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of 
the  primitive  churches,  showing  most  satisfactorily  that  they 
were  single  congregations  under  the  government  of  their  respec- 
tive pastors  or  bishops;  with  the  rise  of  diocesan  episcopacy,  and 
the  progress  of  corruption,  till  Christianity  became  amalgamated 

brought  upon  him  a  fierce  rejoinder  from  Vernon » in  his  preface  to  Heylin'a 
Life,  with  the  repetition  of  the  story  of  Baxter's  killings  a  oiaoy  as  the  evidence 
of  his  bloody  disposition  ;  and  tome  remarks  on  the  church  history. 
•  lofe,  part  iii.  pp.  181, 182. 
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With  secular  things  and  placed  tinder  the  power  of  civil  govern- 
ment, is  the  most  important. 

The  views  and  reasonings  contained  in  thij  portion  of  the 
work,  are  fully  supported  by  the  best  authorities.  I  regret  that 
my  limits  render  it  impracticable  to  make  quotations  :  and  to 
follow  him  through  his  account  of  popes  and  councils,  would  be 
unprofitable.  As  far  as  they  are  concerned,  church  history  is  little 
better  than  a  record  of  human  depravity  and  impiety  under  the 
fiame  of  religion.  It  is  an  almost  unbroken  exhibition  of  the 
lust  ^and  abuse  of  power — of  irreligious  arrogance  and  domina- 
tion-—of  the  worst  passions  of  human  nature,  seeking  their 
gratification,  and  displaying  their  most  malignant  qualities,  in 
combination  with  a  pretended  regard  to  the  interests  of  the 
pure  and  holy  religion  of  Jesus. 

This  work  of  our  indefatigable  author  did  not  pass  with- 
out animadversion.  It  was  attacked  by  a  clergyman  named 
Morrice  or  Maurice,  chaplain  to  Archbishop  Bancroft,  in  an 
anonymous  work,  entitled  '  A  Vindication  of  the  Primitive 
Church  Diocesan  Episcopacy :  in  answer  to  Mr.  Baxter's  Church 
History,  as  also  to  some  parts  of  his  Treatise  of  Episcopacy.* 
16S2.  8vo.  The  great  object  of  this  work  is  to  shake  the  autho- 
rity of  Baxter's  statements,  and  to  vindicate  the  bishops  from 
what  is  laid  to  their  charge.  Tliis  led  Baxter  to  write  and  pub- 
lish his  'True  History  of  Councils  Enlarged  and  Defended.'  16S2. 
4to.  This  work  is  written  with  very  considerable  vigour  and 
spirit,  and  is  in  some  respects  more  interesting  than  the  former. 
Baxter  was  stung  and  roused  by  some  of  the  reproaches  and 
misrepresentations  of  his  adversary,  and  defends  himself  ex- 
ceedingly well.  He  was  accused  of  want  of  learning,  and  of 
want  of  accuracy ;  of  misquoting  and  mistranslating  his  authori- 
ties. The  following  extract  contains  a  piece  of  his  own  history, 
as  well  as  a  view  of  the  extent  of  his  reading,  and  of  the  au- 
thorities which  he  used  ;  it  is  therefore  curious : 

**  Seeing  these  things  are  thought  just  matter  for  our  accuser's 
turn,  I  will  crave  the  reader's  patience  while  I  tell  him  die 
truth.  It  is  now  about  twenty-five  years  since  I  read  the  Ger- 
man history  in  the  collections  of  Freherus,  Reuberus,  and  Pis- 
torius,  and  about  thirty  years  since  I  read  the  collections  of 
Goldastus.  The  Magdeburgers,  Osiander,  Sleidan,  or  any  such 
Protestants,  I  thought  vain  to  allege  to  Papists.  About  seven 
or  eight  years  ago,  I  was  accused  for  preaching,  and  fined  by 
Sir  Thomas  Davis ;  and  the  warrant  was  sent  by  him  to  Sir 
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Edmund  Bury  Godfrey,  to  levy  it  on  me  by  distress.    I  had  no 
way  to  avoid  it,  but  bond  fide  to  make  away  all  that  I  had. 
Among  the  rest,  I  made  away  my  library ;  only  borrowing  part 
of  it  for  my  use.    I  purposed  to  have  given  it  almost  all  to  Cam- 
bridge, in  New  England;  but  Mr.  Thomas  KnoVles,  who  knew 
their  library,  told  me  that  Sir  Kenelme  Digby  had  already  given 
them  the  Fathers,  Councils,  and  Schoolmen,  and  that  it  was 
history  and  commentators  which  they  wanted.    Whereupon  I 
sent  them  some  of  my  commentators,  and  some  historians,  among 
which  wefe^  Freherus*,  Reuberus',  and  Pistorius'  collections; 
and  Nauclerus,  Sabellicus,  Thuanus,  Jos.  Scaliger,  &c.    Gol- 
dastus  I  kept  by  me,  (as  borrowed,)  and  many  more  which 
t  could  not  spare ;  the  fathers,  councils,  and  schoolmen,  I  was 
stopped  from  sending.     Now,  whether  I  was  unacquainted 
with  those  that  partly  stand  yet  at  my  elbow,  and  which  I  had 
read  so  long  ago,  must  depend  on  the  credit  of  my  memory ; 
Ivhich,  I  confess,  of  late  has  grown  weak :  but  not  so  weak  as 
to  think  that  Marquardus  Freherus  was  not  one  man,  and  a  Pa- 
latinate Councillor,  though  it  be  names  that  I  most  foiget.  Why 
I  gave  not  the  christian  names  of  Reuberus  and  Pistorius,  whe* 
ther  because  I  foi^t  them,  or  because  I  minded  not  so  small  a 
thing,  not  dreaming  what  would  be  inferred  from  it,  I  remember 
not.    But  when  I  wrote  that  abridgment,  I  made  use  of  none 
that  I  thought  the  Papists  would  except  against.    For  the  first 
ages,  I  gathered  what  I  remembered  out  of  the  Fathers^  and  out 
of  Eusebius,  Socrates,  Sozomen,  Evagrius,  Theodoret,  the  Tri- 
partite, Nicephorus,  Liberatus,  Brev.  Victor  Vtic,  Bede,  and 
such  others  as  are  by  them  received.    Beside  which,  I  prin« 
cipally  followed  and  epitomized  Binnius  and  Crab,  and  partly 
Baronius,  with  Platina,  Onuphrius  Panunius,  Stella,  Petavius, 
and  others  of  their  own.    I  resolved  I  would  not  so  much  as 
open  Goldastus,  or  any  Protestant  collector,  that  they  might 
not  except  against  their  credit,  and  reject  them  as  malicious. 
Cursed  heretics.  Therefore,  even  those  histories  which  be  in  Gol- 
dastus, I  would  not  take  as  out  of  him,  but  some  of  them  from 
the  books  published  by  others,  and  some  as  cited  by  Binnius, 
Petavius,  or  other  such  :  and  this  is  now  the  proof  of  my  vanity. 
"  He  accuseth  roe  for  not  u»ng  Valesius'  edition  of  Euse- 
bius, and  those  editions  of  the  councils  which  he  accounteth 
the  best.    To  which  I  say,  I  am  not  rich  enough  to  buy  them, 
nor  can  keep  them  if  I  had  them.    Must  none  write  but  rich 
men  ?  The  French  counciU  would  cost  more  than  many  of  us 
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are  worth.     We  have  had  no  ecclesiastical  maintenance  these 
nineteen  years,  and  we  cannot  keep  the  books  we  have. 

"  As  for  my  using  Hanmer's  translation  of  Eusebius  and 
Socrates,  my  case  was  as  before  described.  Vale^us  I  had  not; 
Grynaeus  I  made  use  of  heretofore*  But  since  I  was,  by  con- 
straint, deprived  both  of  my  books  and  money  to  buy  more, 
when  I  wrote  that  abridgment,  I  had  only  Hanmer's  transla- 
tion left  me :  and  if  that  sort  of  men  who  forced  me  to  give 
away  my  books,  to  keep  them  from  being  distrained  on,  will 
make  use  of  this  to  prove  me  ignorant  of  them,  the  matter  is 
very  small  to  me. 

'^  If  you  say  I  should  not  then  have  written,  I  answer.  Could 
they  so  have  silenced  us  in  the  pulpit,  they  had  more  answered 
their  own  judgment  than  mine.  I  had  no  use  for  critics,  nor  for 
any  thing  in  Eusebius  and  Socrates  that  depends  on  the  credit 
of  the  translator."  ^ 

There  is  something  very  stinging  in  this  and  some  other  pas- 
sages of  the  present  work,  as  applied  to  the  party  by  whom 
Baxter  was  chiefly  opposed.  His  defence  of  himself  against 
the  other  misrepresentations  of  this  author,  which  refer  both  to 
his  work  and  to  himself,  are,  in  general,  very  satisfactory,  but 
do  not  require  to  be  gone  into. 

In  the  preface  to  this  work,  he  gives  some  account  of  Job 
Ludolph's  ^History  of  Ethiopia.'  He  then,  in  reply  to L'Estrange, 
gives  a  specimen  of  the  readiest  method  of  confuting  Mr. 
Baxter,  by  noticing  the  story  of  his  killing  a  man,  adding 
the  true  account  of  that  affair,  which  has  been  given  in  tlie 
first  part  of  these  memoirs.  Annexed  to  the  work  is  an  admir- 
able anonymous  pamphlet,  by  Mr.  David  Clarkson,  '  Diocesan 
Churches  not  yet  Discovered  in  Primitive  Times ;  or,  a  Defence 
of  the  Answpr  to  Dr.  Stillingfleet.'  Clarkson  is  well  known  as 
the  colleague  and  successor  of  Dr.  Owen.  On  this  occasion, 
Baxter  and  he,  though  an  Independent,  wrote  in  conjunction. 
They  were  agreed  on  the  main  points  in  dispute,  viz.,  that  dio- 
cesan episcopacy  was  not  the  primitive  form  of  church  govern- 
ment, but  a  departure  from  it.  Clarkson  was  a  man  of  great 
piety  and  moderation,  and  of  more  accurate  learning  than 
Baxter,  though  far  from  equal  to  him  in  acuteness  and  con- 
troversial talents.  * 

A  <  True  History  of  Councils  Defended/  pp.  b6'-^9. 
*  Wood  (Atheo.  Oxon.  vol.  iv.  p.  328)  says  Clarkson  afterwards  disowned 
this  book,  though  on  what  authority  he  dpes  not  say.    He  afterwards  pub* 
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Baxter  also  speaks,  on  his  title-pa^e,  of  a  detection  of  the 
fake  history  of  Edward,  Lord  Bishop  of  Cork  and  Uoss,  iti 
Ireland.  He  refers  to  a  puhlication  of  Bishop  Wetenhairs, 
entitled,  *The  Protestant  Peace-Maker/  published  in  1682;  in 
a  postscript  to  which  are  some  notes  on  several  of  Baxter's 
writings  for  peace.  His  lordship  evidently  did  not  understand 
the  subject  on  which  he  wrote.  His  strictures  are  feeble,  and 
undeserving  of  the  attention  which  Baxter  bestowed  on  them. 
The  two  works  on  church  history,  which  we  have  now  noticed, 
with  the  treatise  on  episcopacy,  are  among  the  best  of  Baxter's 
writings,  which  have  not  been  re-published,  and  well  deserve 
the  attention  of  inquirers  into  the  affairs  of  the  church.  ^ 

The  *  Breviat  of  the  Life  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Baxter,  with 
some  account  of  her  mother,  Mrs.  Hanmer,'  was  published 
shortly  after  Mrs.  Baxter's  death,  in  1681.  Of  this  little  work 
considerable  use  has  already  been  made,  in  noticing  Baxter's 
marriage,  and  his  wife's  death.  Of  Mrs.  Baxter  it  is  un- 
necessary again  to  speak ;  she  possessed  great  piety,  energy, 
and  benevolence,  and  was  peculiarly  fitted  to  be  the  wife  of 
such  a  man.  His  account  of  her  is  full  of  affection,  very  mi- 
nute, and  very  faithful ;  as  it  records  some  of  her  failings,  as 
well  as  her  virtues.  It  is  strikingly  characteristic  of  the  author. 
He  mentions  in  the  preface,  tliat  in  his  wife's  will  he  was  par- 
ticularly requested  to  re-print  five  hundred  copies  of  the  funeral 
sermon  for  her  mother,  written  in  1661,  which  leads  him  ,to 
give  some  account  of  his  writing  the  biographical  sketch  of  his 
wife  and  of  some  other  individuals  of  his  familv. 

''Being  thus  obliged,  by  her  request,  mine  own  affections 
urged  me  to  premise  this  Breviat  of  her  own  Life ;  written,  I 

lifthed  a  yery  udmirable  tract,  *  Primitive  Episcopacy  stated  and  cleared  from 
the  Holy  Scriptures  and  Ancient  Records/  '1688.  8vo.  To  this  work  Maurice^ 
then  aDr.,pubHshed  an  answer,  in  a<  Defence  of  Diocesan  Episcopacy.'  1691. 
8vo.  Dr.  Maurice  was  a  person  of  very  considerable  learninij^,  of  which  he 
seems  sufficiently  sensible  in  his  controversy  with  Baxter. 

'  There  is  one  fact  mentioned  in  his  *  True  History  of  Councils  Defended,* 
which  oug^ht  to  be  mentioned.  It  throws  some  light  on  the  charg:e  of  fierse* 
cuting  the  Episcopalians,  preferred  against  Cromwell  and  his  party.  "  In  the 
days  of  the  usurpers  I  moved  for  a  petition,  that,  when  they  granted  liberty  of 
conscience  to  so  many  others,  they  would  grant  liberty  fur  the  full  exercise  of 
the  Episcopal  government  to  all  that  deserved  it.  But  the  Episcopul  jtarty 
that  I  spake  to  wmdd  not  endure  it,  at  knowing  what  bare  Uberiy  would  be  to 
their  cauie,  unless  they  eould  have  the  sioord  to  stifpress  those  thai  yitld  not  to 
their  reaioti|,"-^p.  1 3 1  • 

VOL.  I.  3  A 
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confess,  under  the  power  of  melting  grief,  and  therefore  perhaps 
with  the  less  prudent  judgment ;  but  not  with  the  less,  but  the 
more  truth,  for  passionate  weakness  poureth  out  all,  which 
greater  prudence  may  conceal.  Conscionable  men's  histories 
are  true,  but  if  they  be  also  wise,  they  tell  us  but  some  part  of 
truth ;  concealing  that  which  would  do  harm,  and  which  the 
depraved  world  cannot  bear  without  abusing  it  But  we  that 
are  less  wise  tell  all  the  truth,  too  little  regarding  how  men  will 
receive  iL 

"  And  hence  comes  all  history,  which  hath  not  evidence  equal 
to  natural,  to  be  of  less  credit  than  most  men  think ;  while  bad 
men  lie,  and  good  men  leave  out  so  much  of  the  truth,  as  makes 
the  rest  to  be  as  another  thing  than  altogether  it  would  appear. 

"And  having  purposed  to  write  this  breviat  concerning  my 
dear  wife,  God  having,  the  same  year,  taken  away  two  more  of 
my  ancient  family,  I  wrote  a  breviat  of  their  lives  also.  One 
was  my  excellent,  holy  mother-in-law,  Mary  the  daughter  of 
Sir  Thomas  Hunks,  widow  to  my  dear  father.  She  was  one  of 
the  most  humble,  mortified,  holy  persons  that  ever  I  knenir  |  and 
lived  in  longing  to  be  with  Christ,  till  she  was  a  hundred  years 
old,  wanting  three  or  four,  in  full  understanding,  and  at  last  re^ 
joicing  in  the  triumphant,  frequent  hearing,  and  repeating  th« 
ninety*>first  Psalm. 

"  The  other  was  my  old  friend  and  housekeeper,  Jane  Mat« 
thews,  wtio  lived  in  pious,  humble  virginity,  with  eminent  worth 
to  about  seventy-six  or  seventy-seven  years,  and  died  of  mere 
decay,  without  considerable  pain  or  sickness,  about  a  month  or 
six  weeks  before  my  wife. 

"  To  these  I  add  a  fourth,  a  breviat  of.  the  life  and  death  of 
the  worthy  mother  of  my  wife,  as  to  the  time  that  I  knew  her* 
But  1  have  cast  by  these  latter  three,  and  much  of  the  first, 
by  the  counsel  of  wise  friends,  as  things  which  they  think  that 
strangers  will  not  make  so  great  a  matter  of,  as  love  and  near- 
ness made  me  do. 

"As  to  these  little  private  histories  of  mine  own  family 
forementioned,  I  was  loth  to  cast  by  my  own  mother-in-law*s 
life,  she  beiiig  a  person  of  extraordinary  holiness,  living  long 
with  Sir  Robert  Harley,  whose  lady  was  her  cousin*  germani 
afterwards  at  Shrewsbury,  and  after  with  my  fiither  and  me, 
&c.,  in  so  great  communion  with  God,  contempt  of  the 
world,  and  all  its  pomp  and  vanity }  so  great  victory  over  the 
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fleshy  and  so  strong  desires  to  die  $  and  especially  in  such  con* 
stant,  fervent^  successful  prayer^  that  had  marvellous  answers^ 
as  very  few  Christians  attain. 

"  She  is  gone  after  many  of  my  choicest  friends,  who  within 
one  year  are  gone  to  Christ,  and  I  am  following  even  at  the 
door.  Had  I  been  to  enjoy  them  only  here,  it  would  have  been 
but  a  short  comfort  mixed  with  the  many  troubles  which  all  our 
failings  and  sins,  and  some  degree  of  unsuitableness  between  the 
nearest  and  dearest,  cause.  But  I  am  going  after  them  to  that 
blessed  society,  where  life,  light,  and  love,  and  therefore  har- 
ihony,  concord,  and  joy,  are  perfect  and  everlasting." 

To  the  Memoir  of  Mrs.  Baxter  itself,  after  the  extracts 
already  given,  I  shall  not  any  further  advert.  It  is  an  interest- 
ing testimony  to  the  character  of  a  beloved  and  excellent 
woman,  who  enjoyed  the  highest  confidence  of  this  man  of 
God,  and  who  devoted  herself  to  promote  his  comfort  Rnd 
usefulness  to  the  end  of  her  life.  He  had  intended  to  make  his 
account  of  her,  and  of  all  the  circumstances  connected  with 
their  marriage,  much  more  extended ;  but  was  diverted  from  his 
purpose  by  the  advice  of  some  judicious  friends.  His  papers 
on  this  subject  have  I  suppose  been  destroyed,  which  I  do  not 
much  regret ;  though  they  would  have  gratified  curiosity^  they 
might  not  answer  any  useful  purpose. 

'  Among  the  historical  and  biographical  writings  of  Baxter, 
may  be  properly  classed  his  '  Penitent  Confession,  and  necessary 
Vindication.'  1691.  4 to.  This  must  have  been  among  the 
latest  of  his  productions,  as  a  letter  prefixed  to  it,  addressed 
to  Bishop  Stillingfleet,  is  dated  June  18, 1691.  Few  men  have 
been  subjected  to  greater  or  more  calumnious  misrepresentations 
than  Baxter.  To  these  he  was  particularly  exposed,  not  only 
from  the  public  part  which  he  acted,  and  from  his  sentiments  as 
A  Nonconformist,  during  a  period  of  great  difficulty,  but  from 
the  promptitude  and  honesty  with  which  he  always  avowed  and 
published  his  convictions,  respecting  both  himself  and  others. 
He  Was  a  great  lover  of  peace  and  of  his  friends ;  yet  he  had  a 
still  stronger  love  for  truth  and  the  interests  of  religion.  The 
man  who  could  feariessly  sacrifice  himself  to  what  he  believed 
the  cause  of  righteousness  required,  was  not  likely  to  be  fasti- 
diously cautious  in  speaking  of  the  conduct  of  others,  whether, 
friends  or  foes. 

3a2 
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Among  his  bitterest  and  most  persevering  enemies^  was  one 
Long,  a  clergyman  of  Exeter,  who  appears  to  have  considered 
it  his  duty  to  hunt  down  the  Nonconformists  in  general,  and 
Baxter  above  all  others.  According  to  Wood—**  He  was  a 
person  well  read  in  the  fathers',  in  Jewish,  and  other  ancient 
writings }  and  much  conversant  with  the  works  of  the  more, 
modern  authors,  as  having  been  well  skilled  in  the  writings  of 
the  several  sorts  of  English  separatists,  especially  of  the  Presby- 
terians. The  great  danger  and  destructiveness  of  their  rebellions 
principles  and  practices  (reducing  them  into  faithful  historical 
narratives  from  their  first  origin  and  source  quite  down  to  these, 
times)  few,  if  any,  have  fully  and  truly  represented  in  their 
proper  colours,  fairly  examined,  or  more  clearly  refuted  and  set 
out.  He  hath  also  undergone  that  very  toilsome  drudgery  of 
reading  many  or  most  of  Mr.  Richard  Baxter's  books,  and 
hath  published  reflections  and  animadversions  on  several  of 
them."  « 

This  violent  individual,  after  attacking  several  of  Baxter's 
controversial  pieces,  to  which  reference  is  elsewhere  made, 
vented  his  full  malignity  in  an  anonymous  volume,  imputed 
to  him  by  Baxter,  and  which  he  afterwards  acknowledged. 
*  The  Unreasonableness  of  Separation,  the  second  part ;  or,  a 
further  impartial  Account  of  the  History,  Nature,  and  Pleas  of 
the  present  Separation  from  the  Church  of  England,  with  special 
Remarks  on  the  Life  and  Actions  of  Mr.  Richard  Baxter.'  1681. 
8vo.  The  zeal  and  labour  employed  in  getting  up  this  book  are 
quite  extraordinary,  in  order  to  show  that  Baxter  was  a  bad  man, 
and  a  great  heretic.  His  life  and  writings  must  have  been  ran- 
sacked in  the  most  assiduous  manner,  to  furnish  the  mis-state- 
ments and  mis-representations  with  which  the  book  abounds* 
To  investigate  their  nature,  and  expose  their  injustice,  would  fill 
up  a  volume.  Happily,  it  is  not  necessary  to  the  just  and  fair  re^ 
putation  of  Baxter ;  that  has  outlived  the  abuse  and  the  very 
memory  of  Long ;  who  is  now  known  only  to  the  curious  in  the 
history  of  those  times  as  the  calumniator  of  Owen  and  Baxter, 
the  defender  of  High-Church  principles  in  religion,  and  of  pas- 
sive obedience  in  politics.  That  he  was  a  man  not  altogether 
destitute  cf  talents,  is  evident  even  from  his  mischievous  books  ; 
but  talents,  however  great,  when  prostituted  to  evil  purposes,  and 
employed  in  opposing  or  vilifying  men  of  principle  and  integrity, 

'  Atben.  Oxon.  vol.  ir.  p.  485« 
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ultimately  bring  upon  their  possessor  the  displeasure  of  God, 
and  the  indignation  of  men.  ^ 

Baxter  wrote  an  answer  to  this  scurrilous  production  at  the 
time;  but  delayed  its  publication  till  he  received  in  1691  an 
anonymous  letter,  signed  ''  CarUianus  Be  MirdmiSy'  calling 
him  to  repent  and  to  publish  his  Confessions  like  Augustine. 
Baxter  printed  this  letter  at  the  end  of  one  prefixed  to  his 
Confession,  addressed  to  Stillingfleet,  and  thanks  the  writer, 

^  The  only  part  of  LoDg^'s  book,  which  it  is  worth  while  to  quote,  is  the 
coDclusion,  which  he  calls  a  characteristic  epitaph  of  Baxter.  It  will  iUustrate, 
better  thaa  apy  thing  I  could  say,  Long's  vituperative  character :— 

Hie  jacet  Richardus  Baxter, 

Theologus  Armatus, 

Loiolita  Reform atus, 

Hieresiarcha  ^rianus, 

Schiamaticorunn  Autisignaous ; 

Cujus  pruritus  disputandi  peperit, 

Scriptitandi  cacoethes  nutrivit, 

Predicandi  zelus  intemperatus  maturavit, 

ECCLBSIS  SCABIEM  : 

Qui  dissentit  ab  iis  quibuscum  consentit  maxinid  ;• 
Turn  sibi  cum  aliis  Nonconform  is, 
Pmteritis,  prsBsentibus,  et  futuris  ; 
Regum  et  Episcoporum  Juratus  hostls, 
Ipsuroq;  RebelUum  solenne  fosdus ; 
'      Qui  natus  erat,  per  septuaginta  Aonos 
Kt  Octoginta  Libros, 
Ad  perturbaodas  Regni  Respublicas, 
£t  ad  bis  perdeudam  Ecclesiam  Anglicanam  ; 
Maguis  tamen  excidit  ausis : 
Deo  Gratias. 
The  following  is  a  translation  of  this  effusion  of  malice  and  wicked- 
ness:—Here  lies  Richard  Baxter,  a  militant  divine,  a  reformed  Jesuit,  a 
brasen  heresiarch,  and  chief  of  the  schismatics  ;  whose  itch  of  disputing  be* 
gat,  whose  humour  of  writing  nourished,  and  whose  intemperate  zeal  in 
preaching  brought  to  its  utmost  height,  the  leprosy  of  the  church  :  who  dis« 
scnted  from  those  with  whom  he  most  agreed,  from  himself  as  well  as  from 
all  other  Noucouformists,  past,  present,  aod  to  come ;  the  sworn  enemy  of 
kings  and  bishops,  and  in  himself  the  very  bond  of  rebels ;  who  was  boroj 
through  seventy  years  and  eighty  books,  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  kingdom, 
and  twice  to  attempt  the  ruin  of  the  Church  of  England;  iu  the  endeavour  of 
which  mighty  mischiefs  he  fell  short.    Thanks  be  to  God. 

It  was  the  fashion  to  write  epitaphs  for  Baxter ;  another  scurrilous  enemy 
proposed  to  write  over  his  tomb  the  two  lines  which  are  mangled  in  the  last 
part  of  the  above — 

*'  Hie  situs  est  Baxter,  currus  auriga  paterni. 
Quern  si  non  teouit,  magnis  tamen  excidit  ausis." 
'^Young^s  jinii- Baxteriana, 

The  above  quotations  justify  the  remark  of  Granger,  **  Baxter's  enemies 
have  placed  him  iu  hell ;"  that  candid  and  spirited  writer,  however,  justly 
adds,  *'  but  every  man  that  has  not  ten  times  the  bigotry  that  Baxter  himself 
hadj  must  conclude  that  he  is  in  a  better  place." — JUhg,  Hist,  vol.  v.  p.  81. 
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though  unknown  to  him,  for  giving  him  the  opportunity  of  pro- 
fessing his  repentance.  The  greater  part  of  the  letter  would 
demand  to  he  quoted,  did  the  limits  of  this  work  admit  of  it,  as 
illustrative  of  the  spirit  of  Baxter,  and  explanatory  of  his  designs 
in  writing  his  Confession. 

After  this  excellent  prefatory  letter,  he  proceeds  to  g^ve 
some  account  of  the  necessity  of  repentance^  and  of  the  things 
for  which  others  blamed  him,  but  for  which  he  did  not  blame 
himself.  He  then  reviews  many  particulars  in  his  life  and 
writings,  defending,  extenuating,  explaining,  or  retracting,  as 
matters  seemed  to  require.  As  the  statements,  in  connesqoa 
with  hi3  own  life,  have  been  often  used  in  this  work,  this  pam- 
phlet requires  no  further  notice.  It  is  a  singular  evidence  of 
the  integrity,  tenderness  of  conscience,  and  regardlessness  of 
the  applause  or  censure  of  men,  for  ^ich  Baxter  was  so 
remarkable. 

The  last  work  in  this  department  remaining  to  be  noticed, 
is  the  largest,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  important  of  all. 
'  Reliquiae  Baxterianae :  Mr.  Richard  Baxter's  Narrative  of  the 
most  memorable  passages  of  his  Life  and  Times,  faithfully  pub- 
lished from  his  own  original  manuscript,  by  the  Rev.  Matthew 
Sylvester.'  fol.  1686.  Of  a  work,  the  most  valuable  parts  of 
which  have  been  incorporated  in  this  volume,  the  reader  will 
not  expect  to  be  furnished  with  a  detailed  description  in  this 
place.     A  few  particulars,  however,  are  necessary  to  be  stated. 

It  contains  an  account  of  Baxter,  from  his  birth,  in  1615,  to 
the  year  1684;  including  his  personal  transactions,  or  private 
life,  his  ministerial  life,  and  his  views  of  the  great  public  affurs 
of  his  times.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts :  the  first  extending 
from  his  birth  to  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth ;  and  in- 
cluding some  occurrences  which  happened  afterwards.  The 
second  goes  back  to  the  Westminster  Assembly,  and  to  the  civil 
wars,  and  concludes  with  the  year  1665,  at  the  time  of  the 
plague  in  London.  The  third,  which  he  began  to  write  in 
1670,  takes  up  the  narrative  where  it  had  broken  off,  and  brings 
it  down  to  about  1684.  There  is  also  a  large  appendix  of 
papers  and  letters  of  various  degrees  of  interest. 

Considered  as  an  account  of  Baxter  and  his  times,  it  is  an 
invaluable  docutnent;  but  it  is  exceedingly  to  be  regretted  that 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  so  incompetent  an  editor  as  Sylvester. 
He  was  a  very  good  man,  but  utterly  unfit  for  the  task  which  was 
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devolved  upon  him.  Instead  of  digesting  the  materials  which 
BasCter  had  left  in  the  roughest  state,  he  appears  to  have  printed 
them  with  all  their  imperfections,  and  with  scarcely  any  regard 
to  arrangement*  The  consequence  is,  the  book  is  almost  un- 
readable, except  for  the  purpose  of  consultation ;  and  even  that 
is  attended  with  much  difficulty  from  its  disorderly  disposition.  It 
is  also  printed  with  remarkable  inaccuracy,  either  from  the  editor 
or  the  primer,  in  numberless  places, grossly  mistaking  the  author's 
meaning,  or  leaving  it  unintelligible.  The  following  paragraph 
from  Sylvester's  preface,  sufficiently  justifies  what  I  have  now 
stated. 

^^  As  to  the  author's  ordering  and  digesting  of  his  own  me- 
moirs, a  rhapsody  it  now  appears;  and  as  to  method  and 
equality  of  style,  somewhat  below  what  curious  readers  might 
expect :  yea,  and  from  what  it  had  been,  had  it  but  passed  the 
author^s  stricter  thoughts  and  view.  Yet  we  shall  find  the  his« 
tory  greatly  useful,  though  not  exactly  uniform ;  nor  is  it  so 
confused  as  to  be  incapable  of  easy  references,  and  reductions 
to  such  proper  order  as  may  best  please  the  reader,  if  the  de- 
sign be  clear  and  worthy,  viz.,  to  set  in  open  light  the  degene- 
rate age  he  lived  in  :  the  magnolia  of  grace  and  providence  as 
to  himself;  his  self-censurings  on  all  occasions;  caution  and 
conduct  unto  others;  and  tracing  all  events  to  their  genuine 
sources  and  originals.  The  judicious  reader  will  improve  such 
things.  There  were  several  papers  loosely  laid,  which  could  not 
easily  be  found  when  needed.  And  the  defectiveness  of  my 
very  much  declining  memory  made  me  forget,  and  the  more 
because  of  haste  and  business,  where  I  had  laid  them  after  I 
had  found  them.  Some  few  papers  mentioned,  and  important 
here,  are  not  yet  found,  though  searched  after,  which  yet,  here- 
after, may  be  brought  to  light  amongst  some  others  intended 
for  the  public  view,  if  God  permit.  The  reverend  author  wrote 
them  at  several  times,  as  his  other  work  and  studies  and  fre- 
quent infirmities  would  admit  of.  He  was  more  intent  upon 
the  matter  than  the  method ;  and  finding  his  eviening  sha- 
dows growing  long,  sis  the  presage  of  his  own  approaching  and 
expected  change,  he  was  willing,  through  the  importunity  had, 
rather  that  the  work  was  done  somewhat  imperfectly,  than  not 
at  all.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  he  hath  left  us  nothing  of  the 
last  seven  years  of  his  life,  save  his  apology  for  his  accused 
*  Paraphrase  and  Notes  on  the  New  Testament ;'  for  which  he 
was  so  fiercely  prosecuted,   imprisoned,  traduced,  and  fined. 
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And  though  some  pressed  me  to  draw  up  the  supplemental  his- 
tory of  his  life,  yet  the  wisest  that  I  could  consult  advised  me 
to  the  contrary ;  and  I  did  take  their  counsel  to  be  right  and 
good.". 

The  chief  value  of  this  work  consists  in  the  faithful  portrait 
which  it  presents  of  the  excellent  and  venerable  author.     It 
exhibits  him  at  full  length,  displaying .  all  his  greatness,  his 
weaknesses,  and  his  peculiarities,    it  enables  us  to  live  with  Bax- 
ter, and  in  Baxter's  times.     It  opens  his  heart,  and  enables  us 
to  read,  without  disguise,  what  was  passing  there.    It  opens  his 
chamber  door,  and  discloses  the  retirement  and  the  privacies 
of  the  man  of  God — holding  fellowship  with  his  Maker  and 
Redeemer — ^mourning  over  his  deficiencies  and  sins— wrestling 
in  prayer,  and  rejoicing  in  hope.     It  conducts  us  to  his  pulpit, 
and  places  us  almost  within  reach  of  the  lightening  of  his  eye, 
and  the  music  of  his  voice-^arresting  attention,  flashing  con- 
viction, penetrating  with  sorrow,  or  filling  with  peace  and  joy. 
It  introduces  us  to  his  flock,  and  makes  us  familiar  with  his 
pastoral  visits,  his  catechetical  labours,  his  faithful  discipline. 
It  places  him  before  us  as  the  centre  of  an  extended  circle  of 
correspondents,  who  looked  to  him  for  counsel  to  guide,  for 
encouragement  to  act,  for  comfort  to  suflFer — ^vigilant,  tender, 
and  conscientious.     It  exhibits  him  as  the  patriot,  alive  to  all 
the  wrongs  of  his  country,  and  endeavouring  to  redress  or  miti- 
gate them ;  am))itious,  not  of  ease,  honour,  or  preferment ;  and 
regardless  of  all  personal  interests,  if  he  might  but  promote 
the  public  good.     It  depicts  him  as  the  steady  and  devoted 
witness  and  confessor  of  Christ ;  enduring  wrongfiiUy  for  his 
Master's  sake,  with  all  patience  and  long-suffering  with  joyful- 
ness.     It  is  such  a  book  as  cannot  be  read  without  the  deepest 
interest  by  all  who  have  any  reqject  for  Baxter,  for  the  class  of 
persons  to  which  he  belonged,  or  for  the  period  in  which  he 
lived. 

Baxter's  account  of  public  occurrences,  in  some  of  the  most 
important  of  which  he  was  not  merely  personally  but  deeply 
engaged,  must  be  received  with  allowance  for  those  mis- 
takes to  which  the  most  candid  and  upright  men  are  liable ; 
and  for  those  prejudices  of  party  and  of  system,  from  which  it 
is  obvious  Baxter  was  not  exempted.  Wherever  he  records 
what  he  said  or  did,  or  what  occurred  under  his  own  eye,  the. 
fuilest  dependence  may  be  placed  upon  his  statements.  His 
reasonings  on  facts  may  frequently  be  liable  to  objection  3  and 
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when  he  speaks  of  the  conduct  and  principles  of  others^  on 
the  ground  of  what  he  heard,  we  must  examine  what  he 
says  by  the  established  laws  of  evidence.  The  period  of 
which  he  treats  did  not  belong  to  the  ordinary  course  of  the 
world.  There  was  nothing  common-place  in  its  features. 
Politics,  religion,  law,  government,  all  assumed  new  and  strange 
characters.  All  classes  of  men  were  thrown  out  of  their  ac- 
customed circumstances  and  relations,  and  assumed  forms  and 
habits,  novel  and  strange.  It  was  impossible  to  think,  speak,  or 
write,  but  as  partisans.  Hence,  the  difficulty  in  arriving  at  true 
and  accurate  views  of  many  of  the  individuals  and  affairs  of 
those  times.  Baxter  affords  important  aid ;  but  implicit  confi- 
dence must  not  always  be  placed  in  his  judgment,  or  in  the  re- 
ports which  he  received  from  others.  I  have  introduced  every 
thing  important  in  his  narrative,  in  his  own  language,  making 
the  required  verbal  and  grammatical  corrections;  but  I  have 
frequently  corrected  his  statements  and  disputed  his  reasonings 
in 'the  notes.  Justice  to  Baxter  required  that  I  should  faith- 
fully record  his  views ;  justice  to  truth,  and  to  the  light  with 
which  we  are  now  furnished,  required  that  I  should  not  sup* 
press  my  own. 

Dr.  Calamy  has  left  us,  in  *  His  Own  Life,*  the  following  ac- 
count of  this  publication,  which  shows,  that  had  it  been  under 
his  care,  it  would  have  appeared  in  a  more  improved  form. 
"  This  work,"  he  say^,  "  was  much  expected,  and  had  been  long 
earnestly  desired.  Mr.  Baxter  left  it,  with  his  other  MSS.,  to 
the  care  of  his  beloved  friend,  Mr.  Sylvester,  who  was  chary  of 
it  to  the  last  degree,  and  not  very  forward  to  let  it  be  seen  ;  yet 
had  not  leisure  enough  to  peruse  and  publish  it.  After  some 
time,  I  obtained  the  favour  of  the  MS.,  and  read  it  over  and 
discoursed  with  him  about  the  contents  with  all  imaginable 
freedom.  I  found. the  good  man  counted  it  a  sort  of  sacred 
thing  to  have  any  hand  in  making  alterations  of  any  sort,  in 
which  I  could  not  but  apprehend  he  went  too  far^  and  was 
cramped  by  a  sort  of  superstition. 

**  Of  this  I  was  the  more  fully  convinced  upon  my  seeing  se- 
veral passages  in  the  MS.  that  I  could  perceive  likely  to  do 
more  hurt  than  good ;  and  being  informed,  upon  inquiry  made, 
that  he  had  a  discretionary  power  left  him  by  his  deceased 
friend,  I  freely  told  him  some  things  must  be  left  out,  or  he 
would  be  charged  with  great  weakness.  He  asked  for  instances; 
and  I  began  with  Mr.  Sylvester's  own  character,  and  told  him  I 
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could  not  nee  how  he  could,  with  decency,  let  that  standi  though 
It  was  an  instance  of  the  author's  kindness  to  him,  when  he 
himself  was  to  be  the  publisher.  He  seemed  surprised  and 
struck,  and  upon  my  turning  to  it  and  reading  it  to  him,  owned 
that  that  should  be  altered,  and  empowered  me  to  do  it.  I  fur- 
ther mentioned  to  him  some  few  reflections  on  persons  and 
families  of  distinction,  which  would  be  offensive,  though  the 
matters  related  were  true  enough*  These,  also,  he  suffered 
me  to  blot  out.  I  then  fastened  on  some  other  things  relating 
to  Mr.  Baxter  himself,  about  a  dream  of  his,  and  his  bodily 
disorders,  and  physical  management  of  himself,  and  some 
other  things  that  were  too  mean,  the  publishing  of  which 
1  told  him  to  censure.  After  a  good  deal  of  discourse,  he 
suffered  these  also  to  be  expunged.  The  contents  prefixed  to 
Mr.  Baxter's  narrative,  and  the  index  at  the  end,  were  of  my 
drawing  up.  For  my  pains,  I  had  from  the  booksellers  the 
present  of  a  copy,"  ^ 

Notwithstanding  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Calamy,  Sylvester  brought 
out  the  Life  in  a  most  unfinished  state ;  and  full  of  the  sort 
of  gossip,  and  tiresome  digressions,  which  he  had  been  en- 
treated to  omit.  Even  the  index,  drawn  up  by  Calamy,  reflects 
little  credit  on  his  skill  or  industry;  being  not  more  correct 
or  complete  than  the  work  itself. 

Of  this  work,  Calamy  justly  observes,  ^^  It  met  with  the  same 
treatment,  as  Baxter  in  his  lifetime  was  much  used  to,  both  as  to 
his  person  and  his  writings.  It  has  been  valued  by  some,  and 
as  much  slighted  by  others.  But  where  it  has  been  most  freely 
censured,  it  has  been  generally  acknowledged  to  contun  a  col- 
lection of  many  valuable  things  of  divers  kinds."  ^  It  was  first 
attacked  by  Baxter's  indefatigable  adversary,  Long;  who 
published,  in  1697,  'A  Review  of  Mr.  Richard  Baxter's  Life; 
wherein  many  mistakes  are  rectified,  some  false  relations 
detected,  some  omissions  supplied,  out  of  his  other  books ;  with 
remarks  on  several  material  passages.'  8vo.  This  volume  is  in 
fact  only  a  repetition  of  the  *  Sdbond  Part  of  the  Unreasonable- 
ness of  Separation,'  published  by  Long,  in  1682,  with  additions 
of  the  same  malignant  nature.  Of  this  man  of  violence  and 
war,  enough  has  already  been  said.  Baxter's  account  of  his 
former  attack  upon  him  is  justly  applicable  to  the  present. 
His  object  is  not  to  correct  the  mistakes  or  errors  of  Baxter, 
but  to  prove  him  to  have  been  a  liar,  and  a  villun,  and  that  the 

1  Calamy,  vol.  i.  pp.  376—380.  ^  p^ef.  to  Calamy's  Abridg. 
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men  of  his  party  were  generally  no  better.  It  is  unneeessary  to 
vindicate  Richard  Baxter  from  such  charges  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Long,  prebendary  of  Exeter. 

The  work  was  attacked  with  no  less  virulence  and  ma- 
lignity by  a  person  named  Young,  who,  Calamy  says,  came 
from  Plymouth.  He  entitles  his  small  Grub-street  libel<^ 
^  Anti-Baxterianae :  or,  Animadversions  on  a  book  entitled  Re- 
liquise  Baxterianae.'  1696.  12mo.  It  is  difficult  to  divine  the 
motive  or  object  of  this  worthless  performance ;  the  author  of 
which  seems  to  have  been  crazed  as  well  as  wicked.  He  teSIm 
all  sorts  of  nonsense  and  ribaldry ;  speaking  sometimes  aa  a 
churchman,  and  sometimes  as  a  dissenter :  so  that  no  correct 
opinion  can  be  formed,  either  of  his  sentiments  or  designs,  from 
this  publication. 

Dr,  Calamy  published  in  1705,  '  An  Abridgment  of  Mr. 
Baxter's  History  of  his  Life  and  Times.'  This  work  appeared 
at  first  in  one  volume^  8vo ;  but  in  1713,  the  author  re-pub- 
lished it  in  two  volumes,  with  a  continuance  of  the  history  of 
the  Dissenters  till  1711)  and  an  account  of  the  ejected  minis- 
ters. In  1727)  he  published  '  A  Continuation  of  the  Account 
of  the  ejected  Ministers ;'  so  that  the  complete  work  makes  four 
considerable  volumes.  As  an  abridgment  of  Baxter  it  is  very  faith- 
fiil,  but  dull  I  because  it  is  a  continued  translation  of  Baxter's 
own  narrative  from  the  first  to  the  third  person :  thus  destroying 
the  charm  of  the  finest  of  Baxter's  personal  descriptions,  and 
necessarily  fettering  the  style  of  Calamy  throughout.  The 
entire  work,  however,  is  replete  with  valuable,  and  in  general, 
accurate  information  respecting  the  character,  principles^  and 
sufferings,  of  the  Nonconformists. 

'^  This  work,"  the  author  says,  ^'  cost  me  no  little  pains,  and 
was  more  taken  notice  of  in  the  world,  and  got  me  more  friends 
and  enemies  too,  than  I  could  have  expected  or  imagined.  I  had 
the  thanks  of  several  in  the  established  church,  as  well  as  of  a 
great  number  out  of  it.  Many  also  were  displeased,  and  some 
went  so  far  as  to  threaten  my  abridgment  with  the  public  censure 
of  the  convocation.  A  dignified  clergyman  discoursing  to  that 
purpose  with  one  of  my  booksellers,  that  had  a  concern  in  the 
work,  and  telling  him  what  he  had  heard  from  several,  that 
there  was  a  design  of  that  nature  on  foot,  the  bookseller  re- 
quested him  to  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  any  members  of  the  convo- 
cation, that  if  they  would  pursue  that  design,  and  bring  it  to 
bear,  he  would  willingly  present  such  as  were  active  in  it  with 
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a  purse  of  guineas,  and  did  not  doubt  but  the  consequence  would 
tuni  to  good  account  to  him  in  the  way  of  business.  This  being 
reported,  there  was  no  more  talk  heard  of  that  nature. 

*' Among  other  censurers,  Dr.  William  Nichols,  some  time 
after  publishing  a  Latin  defence  of  the  doctrine  and  discipline 
of  the  Church  of  England,  charges  me  in  his  historical  Ap- 
paratus, ^  with  hard  and  severe  reflections  running  through  my 
work.'"» 

As  a  counterpart  and  counteraction  to  Baxter  and  Calamy^ 
John  Walker,  a  clergyman  of  Exeter,  published  in  a  folio 
volume,  *  An  Attempt  towards  recovering  an  Account  of  the 
Numbers  and  Sufferings  of  the  Clergy  of  the  Church  of  England, 
Heads  of  Colleges,  Fellows,  'Scholars,  &c.,  who  were  seques- 
tered, harassed,  &c.,  in  the  late  time  of  the  grand  Rebellion  ; 
occasioned  by  the  ninth  chapter,  now^the  second  volume,  of  Dr« 
Calamy's  Abridgment,'  &c.  1714. 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  many  of  the  clergy  suffered 
severely  during  the  civil  wars,  which  no  doubt  involved  many 
worthy  individuals  and  families  in  undeserved  as  well  as  severe 
distress.  Walker,  it  is  evident,  bestowed  great  pains  to  repre- 
sent their  hardships.  But  his  attempt  falls  far  short  of  the  book 
to  which  it  was  intended  as  a  reply.  It  is  exceedingly  incorrect 
in  the  statement  of  numbers,  in  the  representation  of  many 
occurrences,  and  in  general  is  deficient  in  historic  fidelity.  Ic 
cannot  be  referred  to  as  a  book  of  autboritv. 

m 

"My  work,'*  says  Calamy, "  was  also  warmly  reflected  on  in  a 
pamphlet,  entitled,  '  A  Case  of  present  Concern  in  a  Letter  to  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Commons,'  in  Mr.  Wesley's  defence  of 
his  letter  concerning  the  education  of  Dissenters  in  their  private 
academies  ;  in  a  sermon  of  Mr.  Stubbs,  entitled, '  For  God  or  for 
Baal,  or  no  Neutrality  in  Religion  ;'  and  in  almost  all  the  warm 
and  angry  pamphlets  which  at  that  time  swarmed  from  the  press 
in  great  plenty.  '  Animadversions '  were  published  upon  me 
in  a  dialogue ;  my  Abridgment  was  said  to  *  deserve  to  be 
condemned  by  public  authority,  and  to  undergo  the  fiery  trial ; 
and  there  came  out  a  rebuke  to  Mr.  Edmund  Calamy,  author  of 
the  Abridgment  of  Mr.  Baxter's  Life  by  Thomas  Long,  B.  D. 
But  he  was  a  man  of  such  a  temper,  and  the  spirit  that  ran 

*  Dr.  Nichols'  work  was  replied  to  by  Mr.  Peirce  of  Exeter,  io  his  *  Vindica- 
tion of  the  Dissenters.'  Both  Nichols  and  Peirce  published  firstiii  Latin  ;  hut 
their  works  afterwards  appeared  in  English.  Those  whoaredisiuclioed  to  read 
larger  publications,  will  find  in  these  two  volumes  the  lubstance  of  th« 
controversy  between  the  Church  and  the  Nonconformists. 
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throngh  his  writings  was  so  bitter,  and  had  such  a  mixture  of 
weakness  with  fury,  that  it  seemed  to  little  purpose  to  offer  at 
pursuing  the  argument,  and  therefore  I  forebore/'  ™ 

•In  the  tenth  chapter  of  his  Abridgment,  Calamy  reduces  to 
distinct  heads  the  reasons  of  the  Nonconformists  for  separating 
from  the  church  of  England.  This  part  of  the  work  is  written 
with  great  care  and  judgment,  and  was  considered  at  the  time 
one  of  the  ablest  defences  of  the  Nonconformists  which  had  ap* 
peared.  It  was  therefore  attacked  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Ollyffe, 
rector  of  Durton  and  Hedgerly,  in  his  '  Defence  of  Ministerial 
Conformity,'  which  came  out  in  three  parts  in  the  years 
1703, 1705,  and  1706.  The  celebrated  Dr.  Hoadly,  afterwards 
bishop  of  Bangor,  also  entered  the  lists  with  Calamy  in  ^  The 
Reasonableness  of  Conformity  to  the  Church  of  England ;'  which' 
appeared  in  two  parts,  and  went  through  several  editions.  In 
reply  to  both  these  antagonists,  Calamy  published  in  three  suc- 
cessive parts,  occupying  as  many  volumes,  his  ^  Defence  of 
Moderate  Nonconformity.'  1/03-4-5.  The  controversy  was 
managed  with  great  ability  on  both  sides,  and  affords  by  far  the 
fullest  view  of  the  points  in  debate  between  the  Church  and  the 
Nonconformists  to  be  found  in  our  language.  ^ 

"  Calamy's  Own  Life,  vol.  I.  pp.  445—449. 

■  It  called  forth  the  commeDdation  of  John  Locke,  who  declared  that  while 
the  author  "  stood  to  the  principles  there  laid  down,  he  had  no  occasion  to  be 
afraid  of  any  antagonist."— CsZanty'f  Own  lA/Cf  toI.  ii.  p.  31. 
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CHAPTER   XII. 


DBVOTIONAL  W01K9. 

Iiitrodtictory  ObMrvaUoni— <  The  Saint's  E^rlattidf  Rest  '—Written  Cor  Ui 
own  use  in  the  time  of  Sickness-^oniposca  in  Six  Months^Notices  of 
Brook,  Pym,  aod  Haopdcn^  whose  names  are  omitted  in  the  latter  Edi- 
tions—J>e8cription,  Character,  and  Usefulness  of  the  Work— Attacked  by 
Firm'in^Baxter's  *  Answer  to  his  Exceptions '— «  The  Divine  Life '— Occa- 
sioned by  a  request  of  the  Countess  of  Balcarras— Its  Object  and  Bxcel- 
lence^'  Funeral  Sermons  *  for  various  Persons—*  Treatise  of  Death  '— 
*  Dying  Thoujfhti'— '  Reformed  Liturgy '— *  Paraphrase  oft  the  Ntew  l>sta« 
nieiit'*^  Monthly  Preparations  for  the  Commutikm  *«^'  Poetfcal  Fra^ 
menu '  — '  Additions '  to  the  FfaglneaU  <-><  Faf«|»hfaM  ttf  the  Pintea  * 
—General  Review  of  his  Poetry— Conclusion. 

•  •  •  ' 

Thb  talents  of  Baxter  as  a  writer  appear  to  great  advantage 
in  every  department  in  which  they  Were  employed.  As  a  contro- 
versialitit,  he  had  not  only  no  superior,  but  no  equal  in  his  day. 
In  the  field  of  theological  warfare  he  was  a  giant,  and  few  indi- 
viduals who  attempted  to  grapple  with  him,  had  reason  to  be 
proud  of  their  success.  In  the  practical  instruction  of  religion 
he  was  not  less  distinguished.  His  knowledge  of  the  word  of 
God,  and  of  the  corrupt  workings  of  the  human  heart,  was 
profound ;  while  his  power  over  the  minds  and  the  affections  of 
others,  has  been  evinced  by  the  numbers  who  have  derived  the 
highest  benefit  from  his  preaching  and  his  writings.  It  is  an 
extraordinary  circumstance  that,  amidst  the  multiplicity  of  hb 
labours,  and  the  variety  of  his  controversial  discussions,  he  was 
enabled  to  preserve  uninjured,  during  a  long  period  of  years,  a 
more  elevated  tone  of  devotional  feeling  than  has  usually  been 
enjoyed  by  Christians,  even  in  the  most  favoured  walks  of  life. 
This  will  appear  in  the  following  review,  which  commences  with 
the  first  and  most  popular  of  his  works,  and  closes  with  almost 
the  last  production  of  his  pen* 
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'^  The  Saint's  Everlasting  Rest/^*  though  the  second  book 
which  Baxter  published,  was  the  first  he  wrote ;  and  had  he  never 
written  another,  it  alone  would  have  endeared  his  memory  for 
ever,  to  all  who  cherish  the  sublime  hopes  of  the  Gospel. •  ^*  It 
was  written  by  the  author  for  his  own  use  during  the  time  of  his 
langoishing,  when  God  took  him  off  from  all  public  employ« 
ment}''  and  furnishes  an  admirable  illustration  of  the  richness 
and  vigour  of  his  mind,  as  well  as  of  the  great  sources  of  its 
consolation.  *'  While  I  was  in  health,"  he  says,  **  I  had  not 
the  least  thought  of  writing  books,  or  of  serving  God  in  any 
more  public  way  than  preaching,  but  when  I  was  weakened  with 
great  bleeding,  and  left  solitary  in  my  chamber  at  Sir  John 
Cook's,  in  Derbyshire,  without  any  acquaintance  but  my  servant 
about  me,  and  was  sentenced  to  death  by  the  physicians,  I 
began  to  contemplate  more  seriously  on  the  everlastingrest,  which 
I  apprehended  myself  to  be  just  on  the  borders  of.  That  my 
thoughts  might  not  too  much  scatter  in  my  meditation,  I  began 
to  write  something  on  that  subject,  intending  but  the  quanUty 
of  a  sermon  or  two ;  but  being  continued  long  in  weakness, 
where  I  had  no  books  and  no  better  employment,  I  followed  it 
on,  till  it  was  enlarged  to  the  bulk  in  which  it  is  published.  The 
first  three  weeks  I  spent  on  it  was  at  Mr.  Nowel's  house,  at 
Kirkby  Mallory,  in  Leicestershire ;  a  quarter  of  a  year  more, 
at  the  seasons  which  so  great  weakness  would  allow,  I  bestowed 
on  it  at  Sir  Thomas  Rous*s,  in  Worcestershire ;  and  I  finished  it 
shortly  after  at  Kidderminster."!^ 

Thus,  in  less  than  six  months,  and  those  months  of  pain  and 
sickness,  he  produced  a  quarto  volume  of  more  than  eight  hun- 
dred pages,  rich  in  Christian  sentiment,  wohderfblly  correct 
and  pointed  in  style,  and  fertile  in  most  beautiful  illustratioDs^ 
**  The  marginal  citations,"  he  tells  us,  ^^  I  put  in  after  I  tame 
home  to  my  books,  but  almost  all  the  book  itself  was  written 
when  1  had  no  book  but  a  Bible  and  a  Concordance;  and  I  found 
that  tlie  trtmscript  of  the  heart  hath  the  g;reatest  force  on  the 
hearts  of  others/' 

The  success  and  approbation  which  tliis  work  experienls^^ 
were  very  grcAt*  The  fihit  edition  Was  puUished  in  1649;  the 
ninth  edition,  now  before  me,  appeared  in  1662,  and  it  passed 
through  several  other  editions  in  4to.  in  the  eourse  of  the  few 
following  years. 

«  Works,  Tola.  xxu.  xsiii.  p  Ufs,  p.  108, 
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To  each  of  the  four  parts  into  which  the  work  is  divided,  de- 
dications are  prefixed.  The  whole  is  dedicated  to  the  people 
of  Kidderminster ;  the  first  part  to  Sir  Thomas  and  Lady  Jane 
Rous ;  and  the  three  following  to  the  people  of  Bridgnorth, 
Coventry,  and  Shrewsbury.  The  first  three  are  addressed  to 
those  who  had  enjoyed  his  stated,  or  occasional  labours ;  the 
last  is  ''  a  testimony  of  his  love  to  his  native  soil,  and  to  his 
many  godly  and  faithful  friends  there  living."  All  these  ad- 
dresses contain  many  faithful  admonitions  and  warnings,  much 
calculated  to  impress  the  minds  of  those  with  whom  he  had 
associated.  ^ 

Considerable  alterations  were  made  in  the  latter  editions  of  the 
Rest.    The  most  singular  of  these,  is  his  omitting  the  names  of 
Brook,  Hampden,  and  Pym,  as  among  those  whom  he  rejoiced 
to  have  the  prospect  of  meeting  in  heaven  !     It  certainly  would 
have  been  better  either  not  to  liave  introduced  them  at  all,  or  to 
have  allowed  their  names  to  remain.   It  looks  like  blotting  them 
out  of  the  book  of  life.   The  expectation  that  this  would  please 
the  enemies  of  Puritanism,  failed  to  be  realized;   while  the 
author,  at  the  same  time,  did  violence  to  his  own  feelings,  as  his 
judgment  of  the  individuals  whose  names  he  erased  remained  the 
same.   "  The  need,"  he  says,  *^  which  I  perceived  of  taking  away 
from  before  such  men  as  Dr.  Jane,  any  thing  which  they  might 
stumble  at,  made  me  blot  out  the  names  of  Lord  Brook,  Pym, 
and  Hampden,  in  all  the  impressions  of  the  book  that  were  made 
since  1659 :  yet  this  did  not  satisfy.    But  I  must  tell  the  reader, 
tliat  I  did  it  not  as  changing  my  judgment  of  the  persons,  well 
known  to  the  world :  of  whom  Mr.  John  Hampden  was  one, 
whom  friends  and  enemies  acknowledged  to  be  most  eminent  for 
prudence,  piety,  and  peaceable  counsels ;  having  the  most  uni- 
Tersal  praise  of  any  gentleman  that  I  remember  of  that  age."*^ 
This  testimony  to  the  Christian  character  of  Hampden  is  parti- 
cularly  important,  as  Baxter  appears  to  have  been  very  intimate 
with  him.    His  patriotism  will  not  be  reckoned  the  less  worthy 
of  estimation,  when  it  is  ascertained  to  have  been  of  Christian 
origin  and  growth. 

Though  Baxter  says  nothing  particular  of  Brook  and  Pym,  it 

4  Thete  dedications,  with  the  excepdon  of  the  first  to  the  people  of  Kidder- 
minster, and  that  to  Sir  Thomas  and  Lady  Rous,,  do  not  exist  iu  the  first 
edition.    They  appear  to  have  been  added  afterwards. 

»  Life,  part  iii,  177. 
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may  not  lie  unacceptable  to  the  reader  to  be  furnished  with  their 
character.  Robert  Greville,  Lord  Brook,  was  disthiguished 
for  his  patriotism,  his  love  of  liberty,  and  his  ardent  piety. 
He  and  Lord  Say  had  fully  determined  to  go  to  America,  on 
account  of  the  civil  and  religious  oppressions  of  Charles  L;  and 
though  he  never  left  England,  one  of  the  early  settlements  was 
named  Saybrook,  after  the  two  noblemen.  He  was  a  leading 
man  in  the  Long  Parliament,  one  of  the  commanders  in  its 
army ;  and  was  killed  by  a  musket  shot  in  the  eye,  at  the  storm- 
ing of  a  close  in  Lichfield,  in  1643. ' 

Lord  Brook  was  an  author  as  well  as  a  soldier,  and  signalized 
himself  in  ^  A  Discourse,  opening  the  Nature  of  that  Episcopacy 
which  is  exercised  in  England.'  1641.  4 to.  This  tract  dis- 
covers a  considerable  portion  of  acuteness,  and  a  respectable 
degree  of  acquaintance  with  the  argument  both  from  Scripture 
and  antiquity.  The  piety  and  liberality  of*  the  writer  are  also 
very  strongly  marked.  The  conclusion  of  it  is  worth  quoting. 
**To  this  end,  God  assisting  me,  my  desire,  prayer,  endeavour, 
shall  still  be  to  follow  peace  and  holiness.  And  though  there 
may  haply  be  some  little  dissent  between  my  poor  judgment 
and  weak  conscience,  and  other  good  men  who  are  more  clear 
and  strong ;  yet  my  prayer  shall  still  be  to  keep  the  unity  of 
the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace.  And  as  many  as  walk  after 
this  rule,  peace,  I  hope,  shall  still  be  on  them,  and  the  whole 
Israel  of  God."  *  Yet  Brook  was  a  sectary  and  fanatic  !  He 
wrote  another  book,  *  The  Union  of  the  Soul  and  Truth,*  which 
I  have  not  seen. 

For  the  character  of  John  Pym,  who  died  about  the  same 
time  with  Lord  Brook,  it  is  enough  to  refer  to  Neal.*  He  was 
an  admirable  speaker,  a  man  of  profound  knowledge  and  expe« 
rience  in  business,  and  no  less  respected  for  his  private  worth 
and  piety  than  for  his  public  talents.  He  was  carried  from  his 
own  house  to  Westminster  on  the  shoulders  of  the  chief  men  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  whole  House  going  in  procession 
before  him,  preceded  by  the  assembly  of  divines.  Marshall 
delivered  a  most  eloquent  and  pertinent  funeral  sermon  on 
the  occasion.  Parliament  ordered  his  debts  to  be  paid,  and 
a  stately  monument  to  be  built  for  him  in  the  chapel  of 
Henry  Vn.« 

Such  were  the  men  whose  names  Baxter  was  induced,  from 

>  \Vhitelocke*s  Meiii.  p.  66.  *  Pp.  123, 124. 

'       «  Vol.  iiir  p.  82.  »  BaiUic's  Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  409. 
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the  clamour  raised  against  them,  to  erase  from  the  book  in 
which  they  had  been  honourably  mentioned,  as  among  the  ex- 
cellent of  the  earth,  who  had  gone  to  that  rest,  in  which  he 
hoped  shortly  to  join  their  glorified  spirits.  The  clamour  which 
required  the  names  of  such  men  to  be  blotted  out,  is  disgraceful 
only  to  those  who  manifested  it..  No  act  of  man,  or  lapse  of 
time,  can  erase  from  the  roll  of  England's  Christian  patriots,  the 
names  of  Brook,  Pym,  and  Hampden ;  or  deprive  them  of  the 
glory  which  justly  belongs  to  their  illustrious  deeds. 

The  first  and  last  parts  of  the  Saint's  Rest,  were  all  that  the 
author  originally  designed  ;  the  one  containing  the  explanation 
of  tlie  nature  of  the  rest,  the  other  '  a  directory  for  getting  and 
keeping  the  heart  in  heaven,  by  heavenly  meditation/  The  last, 
indeed,  he  tells  us,  was  the  main  thing  intended  in  the  vrriting 
of  the  book,  and  to  which  all  the  rest  is  subservient.  The 
second  part  treats  of  the  certainty  of  the  future  rest,  where 
he  enters  much  further,  than  is  necessary  in  such  a  book,  into 
the  evidences  of  Revelation,  mixed  up  with  discussions  and  stories 
about  apparitions,  witches,  and  compacts  with  the  devil ;  which 
are  blemishes  on  the  fair  face  of  this  beautiful  production. 
The  third  is  on  the  use  which  ought  to  be  made  of  the  doc- 
trine and  prospect  of  the  everlasting  resL  The  first  four 
chapters  of  it  being  intended  for  secure  and  sensual  sinners  who 
might  happen  to  read  the  book ;  and  the  three  last  for  Chris- 
tians,  to  direct  and  comfort  them  in  the  time  of  affliction,  and  to 
stir  them  up  to  seek  the  salvation  of  their  brethren. 

Comparing  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  which  is  very  laie^ 
with  the  subsequent  ones,  which  the  author  considerably  al- 
tered, I  am  disposed  to  give  it  the  preference.  It  contains 
chiefly  his  own  thoughts,  as  they  arose  in  his  mind,  and  were 
freely  expressed  during  a  period  of  severe  affliction,  when  he  was 
far  removed  from  books,  and  had  eternity  constantly  before 
him.  There  are  very  few  of  those  marginal  notes  and  digres- 
sions which  were  supplied  at  a  future  period,  and  that  tend  much 
more  to  distract  than  to  interest  the  reader. 

The  very  title  of  this  book  operates  like  a  charm  on  the  mind 
of  a  Christian,  and  leads  him  to  associate  with  it  the  most 
delightful  ideas.  Evbrlasting  Rbst  presents  to  the  wearied, 
harassed,  suffering  spirit,  a  prospect  full  of  glory  and  repose. 
As  the  cessation  of  labour,  the  termination  of  suffering,  and 
the  end  of  all  evil ;  in  connexion  with  the  eternal  enjoyment  ot 
God,  it  is  the  sum  of  Christian  blessedness  :  comprehending  in 
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it  all  that  18  calculated  to  reconcile  to  the  trials  of  life^  and  to 
sustain  under  its  labours  and  sorrows*  It  is  a  rest  which  consists 
not  in  indisposition  or  incapacity  for  action,  or  in  the  indulgence 
of  indolence  and  sloth;  but  which  implies  activity  without  weari* 
ness,  and  exertion  without  fatigue ;  the  constant  employment 
of  our  best  faculties  on  the  worthiest  objects  and  employmeents 
securing  that  felicity  which  is  to  be  found  only  in  doing  the  will 
of  Qod^  without  involving  exhaustion  of  spirits,  or  diminution  of 
strength.  What  more  can  man  desire  to  render  him  supremely 
happy  ? 

To  such  a  person  as  Baxter,  a  martyr  to  disease  and  pain^ 
possessed  of  a  spirit  characterised  by  restless  activity,  which  was 
constantly  repressed  and  counteracted  by  a  body  ill  adapted  to 
be  the  instrument  of  its  boundless  desires ;  but  who,  notwith-* 
standing  this  counteraction,  continually  struggled  to  do  the  work 
of  God,  the  hope  of  rest  must  have  been  exquisitely  delightfiih 
Surrounded  as  he  was  at  the  same  time  with  all  that  grieved  his 
spirit,  and  resisted  his  efforts,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  he  fled  to 
the  promise  of  rest  as  his  refuge  and  his  anchor.  While  he  did 
this,  however,  he  did  not  surrender  himself  to  the  mere  contem- 
plation of  the  joy  set  before  him ;  it  roused  and  excited  him  to 
still  greater  exertions ;  or  induced  that  patience  mthjoyfulnest^ 
of  which  the  apostle  speaks,  and  which  is  the  peculiar  effect  of 
the  Christian  hope. 

*'  It  is  sweet  to  look  forward  to  the  restitution  of  all  things; 
to  think  of  a  world  where  God  is  entirely  glorified,  and  entirely 
hived,  and  entirely  obeyed ;  where  sin  and  sorrow  are  no  more; 
where  severed  friends  shall  meet,  never  again  to  part ;  where 
the  body  shall  not  weigh  down  the  spirit,  but  shall  be  its  fit 
medium  of  communication  with  all  the  glorious  inhabitants  and 
scenery  of  heaven ;  where  no  discordant  tones  or  jarring  feelings 
shall  interrupt  or  mar  the  harmony  of  that  universal  song  which 
shall  burst  from  every  heart  and  every  tongue,  to  him  who 
sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  to  the  Liamb.  And  it  is  not  only . 
sweet,  but  most  profitable  to  meditate  on  these  prospects.  It  is 
a  moat  healthful  exercise.  It  brings  the  soul  into  contact  with 
that  society  to  which  it  properly  belongs,  and  for  which  it  was 
created. 

*^  The  world  think  that  these  heavenly  musings  must  unqualify 
the  mind  for  present  exertion.  But  this  is  a  mistake,  arising 
from  an  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  heaven.  The  happiness  of 
heaven  is  the  perfection  of  those  principles  which  lead  to  the 
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discharge  of  duty,  and  therefore  the  contemplation  of  it  must 
increase  our  sense  of  the  importance  of  duty.  That  happiness 
is  not  entirely  a  future  thing,  but  rather  the  completion  of  a 
present  process,  in  which  every  duty  bears  an  important  part. 
The  character  and  the  happiness  of  heaven,  like  the  light  and 
heat  of  the  sun-beams,  are  so  connected,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
separate  them,  and  the  natural  and  instinctive  desire  of  the  one 
is  thus  necessarily  linked  to  the  desire  of  the  other.  Full  of 
peace,  as  the  prospect  of  heaven  is,  there  is  no  indolent  relin- 
quishment of  duty  connected  with  the  contemplation  of  it :  for 
heaven  is  full  of  action.  Its  repose  is  like  the  repose  of  nature ; 
the  repose  of  planets  in  their  orbits.  It  is  a  rest  from  all  con- 
troversy with  God ;  from  all  opposition  to  his  will.  His  servants 
serve  Him.  Farewell,  vain  world !  No  rest  hast  thou  to  offer 
which  can  compare  with  this.  The  night  is  far  spent ;  soon  will 
that  day  dawn,  and  the  shadows  flee  away.'.'^ 

'  The  Saint's  Rest  *  has  been  one  of  the  most  useful  of  Baxter's 
works ;  the  most  useful  to  Christians,  for  whom  it  was  chiefly 
intended.  It  appears  to  have  been  the  means  of  impressing  Mr. 
Thomas  Doolittle,  and  Mr.  John  Janeway,  two  excellent  Non- 
conformist ministers.  Sir  Henry  Ashurst  ascribed  his  conversion 
to  it.  Sir  Nathaniel  Barnardiston,  Robert  Warburton,  of  Grange, 
both  persons  of  great  eminence  in  piety,  devoted  much  of  the 
evenings  of  their  lives  to  the  reading  of  this  work,  and  derived 
great  enjoyment  from  it.  But  these,  I  apprehend,  are  far  from 
solitary  instances ;  it  has  gone  through  many  editions,  and  fully 
justifies  the  remark  made  on  it  by  Dr.  Bates,  *'  It  is  a  book  for 
which  multitudes  will  have  cause  to  Mess  God  for  ever." 

The  late  Mr.  Fawcett,  of  Kidderminster,  published  an  excel- 
lent abridgment  of  it  in  1758.  It  makes  no  alteration  on  the 
sense  or  even  language  of  the  author,  but  diminishes  the  bulk  of 
the  work  by  omitting  many  digressions,  controversial  discussions, 
together  with  the  prefaces,  dedications,  and  other  things  of  a 
temporary  and  local  nature.  From  that  time,  the  circulation  of 
the  original  work  has  been  greatly  diminished,  but  I  have  no 
doubt  the  design  of  the  author  has  been  fully  accomplished  ;  as 
a  much  greater  circulation  has  been  given  to  his  sentiments  in  a 
moderate  12mo  than  could  have  been  obtained  for  the  bulky 
4to.  Those,  however,  who  wish  to  do  full  justice  to  Baxter  and 
bis  treatise,  will  not  be  satisfied  with  any  thing  but  the  origfnal. 

Giles  Firmin,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  who  appears  to  have 

y  Erskine's  Introductory  Essay  to  the  Saint's  Rest,  pp.  S»^. 
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thought  Baxter  carried  his  views  of  meditation  on  the  ^  Saint's 
Rest'  too  far,  published  in  1671 9  what  Baxter  calls  '^  a  gentle 
reproof  for  tying  men  too  strictly  to  meditation."  This  Baxter 
answered  immediately  in  a  small  pamphlet  entitled,  ^  The  Duty 
of  Heavenly  Meditation  Reviewed,  against  the  Exceptions  of  Mr. 
Giles  Firmin/  4to.  In  general,  there  is  little  danger  of  men  erring 
in  the  extreme  of  dwelling  too  much  on  heavenly  and  eternal 
things.  The  number  of  persons  addicted  to  mystical  devotion, 
or  exclusively  engrossed  by  spiritual  exercises,  has  been  small 
compared  with  the  multitude  even  of  serious  Christians,  whose 
minds  have  been  too  little  occupied  in  this  manner.  The  at- 
tractions of  earth  are  so  powerful,  and  the  affinities  of  our  nature 
so  strong  to  material  objects,  that  we  require  every  possible  ex* 
citemenc  and  encouragement  to  look  off  from  the  things  that  are 
seen  and  temporal,  to  those  which  are  unseen  and  eternal.  And 
as  we  cannot  be  influenced  by  that  which  we  do  not  know  or 
love,  or  with  which  we  are  not  conversant,  the  more  that  the 
unseen  world  and  its  permanent  glories  are  the  objects  of  contem- 
plation, the  more  powerfully  must  we  be  attracted  by  them,  till 
meditation  on  heaven  is  swallowed  up  in  its  full  and  everlasting 
enjoyment. 

The  work  on  the  *  Divine  Life,'»  published  in  1664,  next 
demands  our  attention.  The  occasion  of  it,  he  tells  us,  was 
this :  "  The  Countess  of  Balcarras,*  before  going  into  Scotland 
after  her  abode  in  England,  being  deeply  sensible  of  the  loss  of 
the  company  of  those  friend^  which  she  left  behind  her,  desired 
me  to  preach  the  last  sermon  which  she  was  to  hear  from  me, 
on  these  words  of  Christ :  '  Behold  the  hour  cometh,  yea,  is  now 
come,  that  ye  shall  be  scattered  every  man  to  his  own,  and  shall 
leave  me  alone ;  and  yet  I  am  not  alone,  because  the  Father  i? 
with  me.'  At  her  request  I  preached  on  this  text,  and  being 
afterwards  desired  by  her  to  give  it  her  in  writing,  and  the  pub- 
lication being  her  design,  I  prefixed  the  two  other  treatises,  to 
make  it  more  considerable,  and  published  them  together.  The 
treatise  is  upon  the  most  excellent  subject,  but  not  elaborate  at 

■  Works,  vol.  xiii. 

■  SiDce  the  remark  on  the  Countess  of  Balcarras,  at  page  503,  was  printed 
off,  1  have  atcertaioed  that  she  was  married  a  second  time  to  the  unfortunate 
Earl  of  Ar^yle,  there  referred  to.  1  have  seen  also  a  curious  letter  from  her 
to  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale,  accompanying  the  stone  taken  from  the  heart  of 
her  son,  of  which  Baxter  speaks. — Letters  from  Lady  Margaret  Kennedy,  0/- 
Urwardt  wife  to  Bishop  Burnet. 
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all ;  being  but  popular  sermons  preached  in  the  midst  of  divert'* 
ing  businesses^  accusations^  and  malicious  clamours. 

*'  When  I  offered  it  to  the  press^  1  was  fain  to  leave  out  the 
quantity  of  one  sermon  in  the  end  of  the  second  treatise,  (that 
God  took  Enoch,)  wherein  I  showed  what  a  mercy  it  is  to  one 
that  walked  with  God,  to  be  taken  to  htm  from  this  world ; 
because  it  is  a  dark,  wicked,  malicious  implacable,  treacheniusy 
deceitful  world,  &c.  All  which  the  bishop's  chaplain  must 
have  expunged,  because  men  would  think  it  was  all  spoken  of 
them.  And  so  the  world  hath  got  a  protection  against  the  force 
of  our  baptismal  vow/'  * 

This  admirable  treatise  may  be  placed  either  under  the  head  of 
the  experimental  or  the  devotional  works  of  our  author.  I  have 
'  placed  it  in  the  latter  class,  chiefly  for  my  own  convenience  in 
the  arrangement  of  this  work.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts — 
The  Knowledge  of  God — ^Walking  with  God — and  Converse 
with  God  in  solitude.  This  division  obviouslv  embraces  all  the 
great  points  of  Christian  practice  and  experience.  Without  the 
knowledge  of  God,  man  can  have  no  objective  religion.  He  b 
the  glorious  object  of  love,  veneration,  and  hope ;  the  source 
of  all  pure  and  spiritual  enjoyment ;  and  the  spring  of  all  right 
conduct.  He  who  knows  God  aright,  will,  at  the  same  time, 
walk  with  God,  or  in  the  course  of  obedience  to  him ;  and  with 
this  course  will  be  invariably  connected,  that  spiritual  fdldw- 
ship  with  him  which  is  at  once  the  enjoyment  of  religion,  and 
the  best  proof  of  its  reality. 

None  of  the  works  of  Baxter  is  written  with  greater  sweetness 
than  this.  The  manner  of  it  is  in  good  keeping  mth  the  sub« 
ject :  soft,  tender,  and  full  of  spirituality.  He  lays  open  to  the 
reader,  as  it  were,  the  very  recesses  of  his  own  heart ;  and  de- 
scribes his  own  character  and  procedure  in  delineating  the  es- 
sential features  of  the  Christian  character  and  profession.  In 
himself  were  combined,  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  the  con- 
templative and  the  active  in  religion.  In  the  former  he  de« 
lighted  no  less  than  in  the  latter.  To  him  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
was  a  continual  feast.  It  presented  to  him  a  boundless  and 
exhaustless  subject ;  combining  all  that  was  holy,  excellent,  and 
sublime ;  all  that  was  most  worthy  in  itself  with  every  thing 
calculated  to  inspire  the  love  of  goodness,  and  promote  the 
most  joyful  compliance  with  th6  divine  will.  In  meditation  he 
found  relief  from  the  severity  of  bodily  pain,  from  the  anguish 

•  Li/e,  part  L  p.  120. 
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of  disappointment,  and  the  sorrow  of  unmerited  suffering ;  from 
the  pains  and  griefs  occasioned  by  his  own  sins,  or  the  sins  of 
others.  While  all  around  was  darkness  and  tempest,  here  he 
found  repose  to  his  spirit,  and  a  quiet  refuge.  When  languid,  it 
recruited  his  strength ;  when  discouraged,  it  re-invigorated  his 
hope ;  when  exposed  to  perils,  or  called  to  the  discharge  of 
arduous  duties,  it  gave  fresh  energy  and  animation  to  his  souK 
God  as  revealed  in  the  economy  of  redemption,  was  the  grand 
centre  of  all  the  principles,  feelings,  and  exercises  of  Baxter* 
It  was  to  him  at  once  an  attractive  as  well  as  a  repelling  power ; 
drawing  him  to  holiness  and  happiness,  and  repelling  every 
thing  that  was  mean  and  unworthy  from  his  character,  as  well 
as  what  was  more  directly  evil. 

To  the  extraordinary  degree  in  which  the  mind  of  Baxter  was 
imbued  with  the  spiritual  knowledge  of  God,  arising  from  the 
intimacy  of  his  communion  with  him,  arose  no  small  portion  of 
that  energy  of  character  for  which  he  was  so  distinguished.  The 
proper  value  of  the  contemplative  KCq  in  him  was  thus  strikingly 
illustrated.  In  many  men,  contemplation  operates  ais  a  princi- 
ple of  seclusion:  it  renders  society  disagreeable;  the  bustle 
and  business  of  it  intolerable.  They  can  be  happy  only  in 
retirement,  and  in  abstraction  from  the  duties  of  social  obli- 
gation. Such  persons  become  a  kind  of  spiritual  epicures: 
who  can  enjoy  only  what  is  exquisite,  and  adapted  to  the  most 
delicate  pidate.  The  common  food  of  Christianity  is  unsuited 
to  them.  Their  reli^on  assumes  all  the  character  of  a  refined, 
spiritual  selfism ;  concerned  only  about  one  thing,  and  that 
thing  comfort :  it  partakes  not  of  the  active  principles  or  sym- 
pathies of  apostolic  Christianity. 

In  others,  activity  is  too  much  separated  from  meditation. 
The  leaves  and  the  fruit  are  cultivated  without  due  attention  to 
the  root  of  the  tree.  Enjoyment  is  found  only,  or  chiefly  in 
the  crowd,  or  on  the  stage  of  public  life.  Effect  is  studied 
rather  than  principle ;  and  all  is  supposed  to  be  well  if  others 
are  but  persuaded  that  it  is  so.  There  is  little  that  is  perma- 
nent and  influential  in  this  class  of  persons.  What  is  thus 
produced  is  easily  blasted  and  overthrown.  There,  is  a  want  of 
sufficient  breadth  and  depth  in  the  foundation,  for  the  super- 
structure which  they  endeavour  to  rear,  and. hence  it  often  tum- 
bles into  ruin.  Professed  concern  for  the  good  of  others,  when 
connected  with  indifference  to  our  own,  cannot  be  sincere  in  its 
nature  or  lasting  in  its  duration.    Baxter  is  a  happy  illustration 
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of  the  two  great  constituent  principles  of  the  Christian  character 
now  adverted  to,  and  which  constitute  the  subject  of  the. work 
under  consideration. 

The  chief  fault  that  presents  itself  to  me  in  this  work  is,  the 
extent  to  which  he  dwells  on  the  natural  attributes  of  God,  such 
as  his  eternity,  simplicity,  omnipotence,  &c.,  as  comprehended 
in  that  knowledge  which  is  eternal  life.  Not  that  I  would  ex- 
clude these  things ;  but  he  has  dwelt  upon  them  in  undue  pro- 
portion, and  to  the  exclusion  of  more  extended  views  of  the 
moral  attributes  of  God,  which  constitute  the  grand,  subject  of 
Revelation,  and  the  great  objects  of  Christian  faith  and  enjoy- 
ment. In  the  natural  perfections  of  God,  however,  Baxter  was 
furnished  with  delightful  subjects  for  the  exercise  of  his  meta- 
physical powers.  The  uses  of  God's  *'  simple  and  uncompounded 
essence  of  his  incorporeality  and  invisibility,'*  were  quite  to  his 
taste;  though  likely  to  be  regarded  by  the  reader  as  more  inge- 
nious than  profitable.  He  has  also  some  disquisitions  about 
sin,  as  whether  "  God  decrees  not,  or  wills  not,  ut  evenit  pecca- 
turn;  and  whether  he  wills  de'eveniUy  that  sin  shall  not  come  to 
pass,  when  it  doth?"  in  which  little  light  is  tlu'own  on  these 
mysterious  questions. 

These,  however,  arc  but  trifling  blemishes  in  this  valuable 
work,  which  abounds  with  passages  of  great  beauty,  illustrative 
not  only  of  the  fine  genius,  but  the  intense  ardour  of  Baxter's 
spirit  and  feelings.  I  have  just  fixed  my  eye  on  a  page,  which 
I  cannot  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  extracting,  though  it  is 
but  one  of  many  I  have  been  tempted  to  introduce. 

"  To  wall;  with  God,"  he  says,  "  is  a  word  so  high,  that  I 
should  have  feared  the  guilt  of  arrogance  in  using  it,  if  I  bad 
not  found  it  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  It  is  a  word  that  im- 
porteth  so  high  and  holy  a  frame  of  soul,  aud  expresseth  such 
high  and  holy  actions,  that  the  naming  of  it  striketh  my  heart 
with  reverence,  as  if  I  had  heard  the  voice  to  Moses,  *  Put 
off  thy  shoes  from  off  thy  feet,  for  the  plac^  whereon  thou 
standest  is  holy  ground.'  Methinks  he  that  shall  say  to 
roe,  Come  see  a  man  that  walks  with  God,  doth  call  me  to 
see  one  that  is  next  unto  an  angel  or  glorified  souU  It  is  a  far 
more  reverend  object  in  mine  eye  than  ten  thousand  lords  or 
princes,  considered  only  in  their  fleshly  glory.  It  is  a  wiser 
action  for  people  to  run  and  crowd  together  to  see  a  man  that 
walks  with  God,  than  to  sec  the  pompous  train  of  princes,  their 
entertninmeats^  or  their  triumph.     Oh  !  happy  man  tliat  walks 
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Vfith  God^  though  neglected  and  contemned  by  all  about  him  ! 
What  blessed  sights  doth  he  daily  see!  What  ravishing  tidings, 
what  pleasant  melody  doth  he  daily  hear,  unless  it  be  in  his 
swoons  or  sickness!  What  delectable  food  doth  he  daily 
taste !  He  seeth,  by  faith,  the  God,  the  glory  which  the  blessed 
spirits  see  at  hand  by  nearest  intuition !  He  seeth  that  in  a 
glass,  and  darkly,  which  they  behold  with  open  face  1  He 
seeth  the  glorious  Majesty  of  his  Creator,  the  eternal  King, 
the  Cause  of  causes^  the  Composer,  Upholder,  Preser%'er,  and 
Governor  of  all  worlds  1  He  beholdeth  the  wonderful  me- 
thods of  his  providence ;  and  what  he  cannot  reach  to  see,  he 
admireth,  and  waiteth  for  the  time  when  that  also  shall  be  open 
to  his  view !  He  seeth  by  faith  the  world  of  spirits,  the  hosts 
that  attend  the  throne  of  God  ;  their  perfect  righteousness,  their 
full  devotedness  to  God ;  their  ardent  love,  their  flaming  zeal, 
their  ready  and  cheerful  obedience,  their  dignity  and  shining 
glory,  in  which  the  lowest  of  them  exceed  that  which  the 
disciples  saw  on  Moses  and  Elias,  when  they  appeared  on  the 
holy  mount  and  talked  with  Christ !  He  hears  by  faith  the 
heavenly  eoncert,  the  high  and  harmonious  songs  of  praise,  the 
joyful  triumphs  of  crowned  saints,  the  sweet  commemorations  of 
the  thihgs  that  were  done  and  suffered  on  earth,  with  the  praises 
of  Him  that  redeemed,  them  by  his  blood  and  made  them  kings 
and  priests  unto  God.  Herein  he  hath  sometimes  a  sweet  fore- 
taste of  the  everlasting  pleasures  which,  though  it  be  but  little, 
as  Jonathan's  honey  on  the  end  of  his  rod,  or  as  the  clusters  of 
grapes  which  were  brought  from  Canaan  into  the  wilderness ; 
yet  they  are  more  excellent  than  all  the  delights  of  sinners."  ^ 

Under  the  general  head  of  his  devotional  writings,  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  1  should  include  the  following  funeral  sermons, 
from  several  of  which  i  have  alreadv  made  extracts  in  the  first 
part  of  this  work  ;  and  two  treatises  on  the  subject  of  death.  I 
class  them  together  as  they  relate  chiefly  to  one  topic,  and  do 
not  call  for  distinct  notice.  Tiieir  titles,  which  I  give  fully,  suf- 
ficiently explain  their  nature. 

'  The  last  work  of  a  Believer,  his  passhig  prayer,  recommend- 
ing his  departing  spirit  to  Christ,  to  be  received  by  him,  prepared 
for  the  funeral  of  Mary,  the  widow  first  of  Francis  Charlton, 
Esq.,  and  after  of  Thomas  Hanmer,  Esq.'  1660.  4to.^ 

^  A  Sermon  preached  at  the  funeral  of  that  holy,  painful,  and 
fruitful  minister  of  Christ,  Mr.  Henry  Stubbs,  about  fifty  years  a 

«  Works,  vol.  xiii.  pp.  242, 243.  ^  Ibid,  vol,  p.  1 1. 
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of  the  two  great  constituent  principles  of  the  Christitt''  ^ 

now  adverted  to,  and  which  constitute  the  suhje^^^  f 
under  consideration.  .  ^  /  /  m- 

The  chief  fault  that  presents  itself  to  me  V  r  f  1  mas 

extent  to  which  he  dwells  on  the  natural  r/r  // 
as  his  eternity^  simplicity,  omnipotence';: .  '  -  *  J,  and 

in  that  knowledge  which  is  eternal  1'-  .'  /  '  V  "^  Chrii- 

clude  these  things;  but  he  has  dw,  ;  'i  •      \  .,  Henry 

pur  don,  and  to  the  exclusion  r/.  •  .  ■  ■  liublished  for 
moral  attributes  of  God,  which  .  / .' ;  '  ^  the  strcngthwi* 
Revelation,  and  the  great  ob'  *  *  *  .specially  the  maaten 
ment.  In  the  natural  perff  ''  '  ^  likewise/  1681.  4to.« 
furnished  with  delightful  /  .\  •*  ^  j  ^f  m,.  John  Corbet,  that 
physical  powers.  The  u^  ^  ;  a  his  true  and  exemplary  cha- 
essence  of  his  incorpr  ' 

taste;  though  likely  '  '  .,e  last  enemy  to  be  destroyed.*  Show- 
nious  than  profitP*  eonsisteth,  and  how  it  is  destroyed.  Ptet 
sin,  as  whether  *'  ^^  ^^  f^^^  ^,  Elizabeth,  the  late  wife  rf 
turn;  and  whe'  ^^^  ^^  ^^e  church  at  St.  Andrew's,  in 

pass,  vvheu  i*  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^f  ^^e  life  of  the  said 
mpterious/^j^^^j,jg59  8^^, 

,       V^xter's  Dying  Thoughts  upon  Philippiana  i.  23.^ 
work,  w^^  j^j^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^f  jjj,  coiporal 

"^.\.°'i^  weakness.'  1688.  4to. » 

T*^*'  /S these  discourses  and  treatises  show  how  familiar  Ae  mind 
i  '  yf^^  ^'^  ^*  **  subject  of  death,  and  illustrate  the  ad- 
^gble  use  which  he  made  of  it,  in  promoting  the  good  of 
^jjera*    1^  ^'^^as  a  favourite  topic  of  his  ministry  from  die  very 
j^ning,  arising  out  of  the  feeble  state  of  his  health,  and  from 
^  apprehension  which  he  enterUuned  that  hb  career  was 
likely  to  be  a  very  short  one.   Though  in  this  he  was  mistaken, 
he  never  lost  the  impression  that  he  must  soon  die,  and  there- 
fore constantly  preached  and  wrote  under  that  impression. 

His  ^DyingThoughta*  abound  in  admirableBentiment8,expre8s- 
ed  in  appropriate  and  beautiful  language,  worthy  of  a  believer  in 
the  near  prospect  of  eternity.  They  were  written  for  his  own  use, 
and  originally  intended  to  be  left  to  his  executors  for  publicsr 

•  Worki,  vol.  zUi.  p.  61.  '  Ibid.  p.  9 1.  *  Ibid.  p.  124. 

i>  Ibid.  p.  163. 

>  Amon;  the  Baxter  MSS.  ii  a  letter  from  a  dergyman  of  the  nane  of 
Taylor,  at  Slandford»  acknowledgini^  that  the  *  TreatiM  on  OeaUi '  had  been 
the  meant  of  his  conversion  ;  and  requesting  Baxter's  advice  respecting  eoaie 
difficulties  which  he  felt  on  the  subject  of  subscription. 

^  Works,  vol.  xviL  p.  527.  »  Ibid.  vol.  L  p,  23.  -  Ibid.  vol.  xjctIL 
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"^      a^  -» finally  brought  out  by  himself.   Calamy  puts  them 

\^%    ^^  ^^  1685,  and  represents  them  as  having  furnished 


,  <5g.  'K^  ^ .  ^  Lord  William  Russell  before  his  execution. 

^^^"^^^^^^  himself  as  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his 

^^''<^*^>'^|L  f  his  ministry,"  which  was  the  year  of 

H^  4^  ^^  ^  -'red  and  improved  the  work  shortly 


.        ^.  •»-   ••  A,  %:     ~  *^  ^^^  raptures,  so  there  are  no 

^  ^  v^^^>'  ^.     They  discover  throughout  a 

:^  ^  ^^  ^  ^*  -^  serenity;  the  steady  contemplation 

;    -^  /^db^^  *  '^  consequences,  without  alarm  or  terror* 

''^-^.^  ^  #  a  he  had  believed ;  to  him,  therefore,  death  had 

*;     ^  ,3  poison  had  been  extracted,  and  the  grim  tyrant 

/^  of  his  power  to  injure.    In  Christ,  his  soul  had  found 

^  tiis  life  was  made  sure  by  the  covenant  of  redemption :  so 

.iat  he  could  lay  down  his  head  and  die  in  the  sure  and  certain 

hope  of  a  resurrection  to  glory.    Unenviable  must  be  the  state 

of  that  man's  feelings,  who  can  read  these  reflections  as  the 

honest  and  sincere  expressions  of  a  soul  ready  to  take  its  flight 

into  eternity,  without  exclmming,  **  Let  me  die  the  death  of 

this  righteous  man,  and  let  my  latter  end  be  like  his.'' 

Among  the  devotional  works  of  Baxter  must  be  classed  '  The 
Reformed  Liturgy,'  which  he  drew  up  by  the  request  of  his 
brethren,  at  the  time  of  the  Savoy  conference.  Part  of  it  was 
published  among  the  other  papers  relating  to  that  aflair,  and  in 
his  Own  Life,  by  Sylvester ;  the  whole  appears  among  the  docu- 
ments of  the  Savoy  conference ;  at  the  end  of  the  first  volume  of 
Calamy's  Abridgment;  in  the  folio  edition  of  his  works ;  and  in 
the  fifteenth  volume  of  the  present  edition.  The  circumstanees 
which  led  to  his  compiling  this  work  have  been  sufficiently  de- 
tailed in  the  account  of  the  Savoy  meeting  and  debates.  Bax- 
ter produced  an  entirely  new  liturgical  service,  not  because  he 
objected  to  the  whole,  or  greater  part  of  the  former,  but  as  the 
shortest  and  easiest  method  of  removing  what  he  considered 
its  defects,  its  inaccuracies,  and  repetitions.  It  was  not  de- 
signed by  him  to  be  enforced  by  legal  enactments,  in  the  room 
of  the  other ;  but  rather  as  a  specimen,  or  directory,  for  con- 

■  Works,  vol.  xvii.  p.  331. 

•  Hit  <  siy'ms  Thouf  hts '  were  abridged  by  Fawoett,  a  work  by  no  meaiif 

to  neceuary  at  the  abridgment  of  the  *  Saint's  Rest.'    Sir  James  Stonehoase 

was  so  delighted  with  them,  that  he  says  '*  I  have  almost  learnt  them  by 

heart;  1  am  continoally  quoting  ibem  in  my  letters*"— See  Letttrifivm  Jok 

OrUm,  Sfe*  vol.  IL  p.  309. 
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succeMiiil  preacher  at  BriBtol,  Welbj  Chew,  Diusley,  London, 
and  diven  other  places/  1678.  4 to.* 

*  A  true  Believer's  choice  and  pleasure  instimced  in  the  exem- 
plary life  of  Mrs.  Mary  Coxe,  the  late  wife  of  Dr.  TlioiDaa 
Coxe/  1680.  4to.' 

^  Faithful  Souls  shall  be  with  Christ,  the  certainty  preived,  and 
their  Christianity  described  and  exemplified  in  the  truly  Chria- 
tian  life  and  death  of  that  excellent  amiable  saint,  Henry 
Ashurst,  Esq.,  citissen  of  London,  briefly  and  truly  published  for 
the  conriction  of  hypocrites  and  the  malignant,  die  strengthen- 
ing of  believers,  and  the  imitation  of  all,  eqiecially  the  masters 
at  families  in  London.  Go,  and  do  thou  likewise.'  1681.  4to.s 

'  A  Sermon  preached  at  the  funeral  of  Mr.  John  Corbet,  that 
fisithful  minister  of  Christ,  with  his  true  and  exemplary  chac 
racter.'1682.4to.>' 

^  A  treatise  of  death,  the  last  enemy  to  be  destroyed.'  Show- 
ing wherein  Ita  enmity  consisteth,  and  how  it  is  destroyed.  Fart 
of  it  was  preached  at  the  funeral  of  Elizabeth,  the  late  wife  of 
Mr.  Joseph  Baker,  pastor  of  the  church  at  St.  Andrew's,  in 
Worcester.  Widi  some  fiew  passages  of  the  life  of  the  said 
Mrs.  Baker,  observed.'  1659.  8vo.  ^ 

^Mr.  Baxter's  Dying  Thoughts  upon  Philippians  i.  28.^ 
Written  for  his  own  use  on  the  latter  times  of  his  corporal 
pains  and  weakness.'  1 683. 4to.  ^ 

All  these  discourses  and  treatises  show  how  familiar  the  mind 
of  Baxter  was  with  the  subject  of  death,  and  illustrate  the  ad- 
mirable use  which  he  made  of  it,  in  promoting  the  good  of 
others.  It  was  a  favourite  topic  of  his  ministry  from  the  very 
beginning,  arising  out  of  the  feeble  state  of  his  health,  and  from 
the  apprehension  which  he  entertained  that  his  career  was 
likely  to  be  a  very  short  one.  Though  in  this  he  was  mistaken, 
he  never  lost  the  impression  that  he  must  soon  die,  and  there- 
fore constandy  preached  and  wrote  under  that  impression. 

His  ^Dying Thoughts'  abound  in  admirable  sentiments,  express- 
ed in  appropriate  and  beautiful  language,  worthy  of  a  believe  in 
the  near  prospect  of  eternity.  They  were  written  for  his  own  use, 
and  originally  intended  to  be  left  to  his  executors  for  publican- 

•  Worki,  vol.  xiU.  p.  61.  '  Ibid.  p.  91.  t  Ibid.  p.  124. 

i>  Ibid.  p.  163. 

>  Amoof  the  Baxter  MSS.  is  a  letter  from  a  clergyman  of  the  name  of 
Taylor,  at  Slandford,  acknowledging  that  the  *  Treatise  on  Death '  had  been 
tlie  means  of  his  conversion ;  and  requesting  Baxter's  advice  respecting  some 
difficttUies  which  he  felt  on  the  subject  of  subscription. 

I"  Woriu«  vol.  xvii.  p.  527.  ^  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  23.  ■  Ibid.  vol.  xzvfi. 
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tion,  but  were  finally  brought  out  by  himself.  Calamy  puts  them 
under  the  date  of  1685,  and  represents  them  as  having  furnished 
great  consolation  to  Lord  William  Russell  before  his  execution. 
But,  as  he  speaks  of  himself  as  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his 
age,  and  the  fifty-third  of  his  ministry, '^  which  was  the  year  of 
his  death,  he  must  have  altered  and  improved  the  work  shortly 
before  he  died.^ 

In  these  Thoughts^  as  there  are  few  raptures,  so  there  are  no 
depressions  or  despondencies.  They  discover  throughout  a 
solemn,  calm,  undisturbed  serenity ;  the  steady  contemplation 
of  dissolution  and  all  its  consequences,  without  alarm  or  terror. 
He  knew  in  whom  he  had  believed ;  to  him,  therefore,  death  had 
no  sting.  Its  poison  had  been  extracted,  and  the  grim  tyrant 
deprived  of  his  power  to  injure.  In  Christ,  his  soul  had  found 
rest ;  his  life  was  made  sure  by  the  covenant  of  redemption :  so 
that  he  could  lay  down  his  head  and  die  in  the  sure  and  certain 
hope  of  a  resurrection  to  glory.  Unenviable  must  be  the  state 
of  that  man's  feelings,  who  can  read  these  reflections  as  the 
honest  and  sincere  expressions  of  a  soul  ready  to  take  its  flight 
into  eternity,  without  exclaiming,  **  Let  me  die  the  death  of 
this  righteous  man,  and  let  my  latter  end  be  like  his.'' 


Amotog  the  devotional  works  of  Baxter  must  be  classed  ^The 
Reformed  Liturgy,'  which  he  drew  up  by  the  request  of  his 
breAren,  at  the  time  of  the  Savoy  conference.  Part  of  it  was 
published  among  the  other  papers  relating  to  that  affair,  and  in 
his  Own  Life,  by  Sylvester ;  the  whole  appears  among  the  docu- 
ments of  the  Savoy  conference ;  at  the  end  of  the  first  volume  of 
Calamy 's  Abridgment;  in  the  folio  edition  of  his  works ;  and  in 
the  fifteenth  volume  of  the  present  edition.  The  circumstances 
which  led  to  his  compiling  this  work  have  been  sufiiciently  de- 
tailed in  the  account  of  the  Savoy  meeting  and  debates.  Bax- 
ter produced  an  entirely  new  liturgical  service,  not  because  he 
objected  to  the  whole,  or  greater  part  of  the  former,  but  as  the 
shortest  and  easiest  method  of  removing  what  he  considered 
its  defects,  its  inaccuracies,  and  repetitions.  It  was  not  de- 
signed by  him  to  be  enforced  by  legal  enactments,  in  the  room 
of  the  other;  but  rather  as  a  specimen,  or  directory,  for  con- 

■  VtTorks,  vol.  xvii.  p.  331. 

•  His  *  Dying  Tboufhtf '  were  abridged  by  Fawcett,  a  work  by  no  dimdi 
so  necessary  as  the  abridgment  of  the  '  Saint's  Rest.'  Sir  James  Stonehouse 
was  so  delighted  with  them,  that  he  says  <'  I  have  almost  learnt  them  by 
heart;  1  am  cootinually  quoting  Uiem  in  my  letters.'*— See  Leittr$Jrom  J9h 
OrUm^  9fc.  vol.  ii  p.  209. 
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ducting;  the  public  service  of  the  church.  He  was  occupied  on 
this  work  not  more  than  a  fortnight ;  a  period  which  he  ac- 
knowledges to  have  been  '^  too  short  for  doing  it  with  the  ac- 
curateness  which  a  business  of  that  nature  required ;  or  for  the 
consulting  with  men  or  authors.  He  could  make  no  use  of  any 
book,  except  a  Bible  and  a  Concordance ;  but  he  compared  it 
all  with  the  Assembly's  Directory,  the  Book  of  Coromon-prayer, 
Hammond  and  L'Estrange."  p 

Without  pronouncing  on  the  comparative  excellences  of  this 
liturgical  work,  or  intimating  that  it  is  every  thing  such  a 
work  should  be,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  it  is  remarkable 
for  simplicity,  appropriateness,  and  fulness.  The  forms  of  t 
prayer  contain  variety  without  repetition,  and  are  so  scriptural 
that  they  are  made  up  almost  entirely  of  scriptural  language ; 
references  to  which  he  has  thrown  into  the  margin.  Few  better 
liturgies  probably  exist ;  and  had  it,  or  something  of  the  same 
improved  description,  been  adopted  by  the  church,  at  the  period 
when  the  subject  was  under  discussion,  some  of  the  chief  dif- 
ficulties experienced  by  the  early  Nonconformists  to  the  Book, 
of  Common-prayer  would  have  been  removed.  There  was  no 
disposition  then,  however,  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  candid  and 
conscientious  objection ;  and  though  the  subject  has  (requently 
been  agitated  since,  the  imperfections  of  the  Anglican  Litaigy 
seem  to  be  increasingly  sanctified  by  time,  and  every  day  dimi- 
nishes the  probability  of  any  improvement  taking  place  upon  it« 
The  motive  for  alteration,  so  far  as  the  Nonconformists  are  con- 
cerned, may  be  said  to  be  extinguished  ;  as  no  change  on  the 
liturgical  forms  of  the  Church,  would  reconcile  the  great  body 
of  the  Dissenters  to  it.  Their  objections  are  now  chiefly  to  the 
constitution  of  the  church  as  allied  to  the  state,  and  to  the 
whole  system  of  episcopal  government;  objections  which  no 
modification  of  forms  and  ceremonies  would  either  remove  or 
materially  alter.  * 

In  this  class  of  writing,  I  feel  justified  in  placing  the  only 
work  of  an  expository  nature  published  by  Baxter :  his  ^  Pa- 
raphrase on  the  New  Testament,  with  Notes,  Doctrinal  and 
Practical,'  &c.  1683.  4to.4     Of  the  trouble  into  which  he  was 

f  Life,  part  11.  p.  306. 

«  Waich,  in  his  '  Ribliotheca  Theolo<?ica/  mentions  '  Meditations  on  Uie 
Seven  Penitential  PsDlms/  by  Baxter.  He  says  tbey  were  publi&bed  in  En- 
glish, and  translated  into  German,  in  wbich  lan^age  tbey  appeared  in  two 
editions,  1684  and  1687.  He  says  tbey  are  not  properly  exegetical,  but  iftormly 
In  their  nature,  and  ougbt  to  be  ranked  in  that  class  of  books.    I  cannot  po* 
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brought  by  this  work,  a  full  account  has  already  been  given,  in 
the  history  of  his  trial  before  the  infamous  Jefieries.  It  now 
only  remains  to  say  something  of  the  book  itself.  Its  origin 
and  object  are  well  stated  by  himself  in  the  following  passage 
in  the  preface. 

'*  A  friend  long  urging  me  to  write  a  paraphrase  on  the 
I^istle  to  the  Romans,  as  being  hard  to  be  understood ;  wheii  I 
had  done  it,  I  found  €0  much  profit  by  the  attempt,  that  it 
drew  me  to  go  on  till  I  had  finished  what  I  offer  you.  It  was 
like  almost  all  my  other  public  works,  done  by  the  unexpected 
conduct^  of  God's  urgent  providence,  not  only  without,  but  con- 
trary to  my  former  purposes.  God  hath  blessed  his  church 
with  many  men's  excellent  commentaries  on  the  Scriptures, 
and  I  never  thought  myself  fit  to  do  it  better  than  they  have 
done ;  but  that  is  best' for  «ome  persons'  use  which  is  not  best 
to  others.  I  long  wished  that  some  abler  man  would  furnish 
vulgar  families  with  such  a  brief  exposition  as  might  be  fitted 
to  the  use  of  their  daily  course  in  reading  the  Scriptures,  and 
instructing  their  households.  I  found  that  many  who  have  done 
it  better  than  I  can  do,  are  too  large  and  costly  for  this  use ; 
some,  like  Diodati,  are  very  sound  but  unsatisfactorily  brief  j 
some  have  parcelled  their  annotations  into  so  numerous  shreds, 
that  readers,  especially  in  a  family  course,  will  not  stay  to 
search  and  set  them  together  to  make  up  the  sense.  I  like  Dr. 
Hammond's  order  best,  but  I  differ  from  him  in  so  much  of  the 
matter, — take  his  style  to  be  too  lax,  his  criticisms  not  useful 
to  the  vulgar^  and  his  volume  too  big  and  costly ;  I  therefore 
chose  more  plunly,  and  yet  more  briefly  and  practically,  by  the 
way  of  paraphrase,  to  suit  it  to  my  intended  end. 

^^But  I  must  give  the  reader  notice,  that  where  I  seem  but  in 
few  words  to  vary  from  the  text,  those  words  answer  the  large 
criticisms  of  divers  expositors,  as  the  learned  may  find  by  search- 
ing them  and  the  Greek  text ;  though  I  must  not  stay  to  give 
the  reasons  of  them  as  I  go  on.  That  though  I  have  studied 
plainness,  yet  brevity  is  unavoidably  obscure  to  unexercised  per- 
sons, who,  as  learners,  cannot  understand  things  without  many 
words.  Tliat  where  the  Evangelists  oft  repeat  the  same  things 
to  avoid  tediousness,  I  repeat  not  the  whole  exposition ;  and  yet 
thought  it  not  meet  wholly  to  pass  it  by.    That  where  the  text  is 

Bitively  affirm  tbat  Walcli  is  mistaken,  but  I  have  never  seen  any  such  work 
of  Baxter's ;  nor  does  it  appear  in  any  catalogue  of  his  books  published  la 
£Df  land^  either  by  himself  or  others^ 
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plain  of  iuelf,  instead  of  an  eiqmition,  I  fill  up  the  space  by 
doctrinal,  or  practical  observationsy^teeing  practice  is  the  end  of 
all,  and  to  learners  this  part  is  of  great  necessity.  That  where 
great  doctrinal  controversies  depend  on  the  exposition  of  any 
text,  I  have  handled  those  more  largely  than  the  rest,  and  I  hope 
with  pacificatory  and  satisfactory  evidence/' ' 

Though  this  work  is  not  critical,  and  was  intended  by  the 
author  chiefly  for  the  unlearned,  it  bears  marks  of  considerable 
labour  when  attentively  examined.  Baxter  had  long  and  pro- 
foundly studied  the  Scriptures ;  possessing  a  large  portion  of 
acttteness,  and  being  very  independent  in  his  manner  of  think- 
ing, he  often  throws  considerable  light  on  difficult  passages. 
He  does  not  give  the  process,  but  the  results;  widioat  the 
parade  of  criticism  and  learning,  he  frequently  furnishes  us  with 
their  best  fruits.  So  that  without  toil  or  labour,  we  are  at  cmce 
put  in  possession  of  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  meaning  of  the 
word  of  God.  I  feel  bound  to  say,  that  I  have  seldom  consulted 
Baxter's  Paraphrase,  which  I  have  done  occasionally  for  many 
year9,  without  deriving  instruction  from  it;  and  finding  that  it 
either  threw  some  light  on  what  was  dark,  or  sug^iested  what 
tended  to  remove  a  difficulty. 

The  reasons  which  he  assigns  for  not  attempting  an  exporition 
of  the  book  of  Revelation,  are  worthy  of  quotation.  Among 
other  things,  he  says, 

'*  I  am  far  below  Dionysius,  Alexandrinus,  and  most  of  the 
ancient  Fathers,  even  Augustine  himself,  who  professed  that  they 
understood  it  not.  Yea,  the  incomparable  Calvin  professeth 
that  he  understood  not  the  thousandth  part  of  it ;  and  his  part- 
ner, Beza,  would  g^ve  us  little  of  it,  next  to  none :  both  refusii^ 
to  write  a  comment  on  it.  I  honour  them  that  know  more 
than  I,  and  contradict  them  not;  I  had  rather  say  too  little, 
where  other  men  have  said  enough,  than  say  more  than  I  know, 
it  is  not  through  mere  sloth  that  I  am  ignorant.  Women  and 
boys,  who  have  studied  it  less  than  I,  think  they  know  herein 
what  I  do  not ;  but  I  confess  that  despair  is  much  of  the  cause. 
Forty-four  years  ago,  when  I  was  but  young,  I  studied  it,  I  doubt 
too  soon,  and  read  Brightman,  Napier,  Pisreus,  &e.f  and  afker 
that  Mede,  Potter,  and  many  more ;  beside  such  treatises  as 
Downame  de  Antichristo  Broughton,  and  other  such;  with 
the  answers  of  Bellarmine,  &c.  I  met  with  many  divines  and 
laymen  who  had  chosen  it  out  for  the  chief  study  of  their  lives, 

'  Preface  to  <  Parsphrase  on  the  New  Tettameat' 
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and  I  found  no  great  diversity  of  opinions,  five  of  the  most  con- 
fident going  four  ways,  and  so  little  proof  of  what  they  most 
confidently  asserted,  that  I  despaired  of  being  so  much  wiser 
than  they  as  to  come  to  satisfaction,  if  I  should  lay  by  more 
necessary  studies,  and  make  this  the  business  of  the  rest  of  my 
life,  which  yet  I  durst  not  do.  Afterwards  I  conversed  with 
my  fellow  labourer,  Mu  Nathaniel  Stephens,  who  hath  written 
of  it»  and  was  much  upon  it  in]  his  discourse,  but  I  durst  not 
be  drawn  to  a  deep  study  of  it  When  since  I  read  Mr. 
Durham,  Dr.  More,  &c.,  and  Grotius,  and  Dr.  Hammond,  and 
many  annotators,  I  confess  despair,  and  more  needful  business, 
made  me  do  it  but  superficially.  And  when  I  had  for  my  own 
use  written  the  rest  of  this  Paraphrase  on  the  New  Testament, 
I  proposed  to  have  said  nothing  of  any  more  of  the  Revelations 
than  of  the  three  first  chapters,  professing  that  I  understood  it 
not;  but  after,  being  loth  to  omit  wholly  any  part  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  thinking  that  the  renewed  study  of  that  which 
speaketh  so  much  of  the  New  Jerusalem  might  be  suitable  to  a 
pained  dying  man,  I  thought  of  it  more  searchingly  than  I  had 
heretofore ;  but  have  not  now  either  the  strength  of  wit,  or 
length  of  time,  that  are  necessary  to  so  hard' a  work,  and  there-' 
fore  presume  not  to  oppose  others,  but  refer  the  readers  to 
them  that  have  more  thoroughly  studied  and  expounded  it  than 
I  can  do.  But  yet  I  thought  that  those  generals  which  I  under- 
stood might  be  usefiil  to  unlearned  readers,  though  ^they  made 
them  no  wiser  than  I  am  myself,  while  those  that  are  above  me 
have  enough  higher  to  read.'' ' 

The  sentiments  expressed  in  this  passage  are  illustrative  of 
the  modesty  of  Baxter,  and  of  his  distrust  of  his  own  under* 
standing  on  the  difiicult  subjects  of  the  apocalyptic  visions. 
Without  subscribing  to  the  propriety  of  r^arding  these  visions 
as  unintelligible,  considering  the  little  success  which  has  at- 
tended the  speculations  of  many  respecting  their  design,  diffi- 
dence on  such  subjects  is  much  more  a  Christian  virtue  than 
confidence*  It  is  not  difficult  to  frame  a  prophetic  hypothesis, 
and  to  adjust  its  parts  with  considerable  skill  and  ingenuity ;  but 
to  prove  that  it  is  the  very  thing  intended  by  the  angel  of  the 
apocalypse,  requires  a  portion  of  wisdom  from  Him  who  alone 
can  open  its  seals,  which  does  not  yet  appear  to  have  been  af- 
forded to  any  of  the  sons  of  men.  But  while  there  is  much  that 
is  obscure  in  the  book,  it  is  delightful  to  find  so  much  that  is 
intelligible  $  and  that  though  many  of  the  symbols  and  hiero- 

*.  AAvtniNnmit  to  <  Parsphrass  on  ths  New  Tsstament.' 
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glyphics  yet  remain  to  be  deciphered,  the  suffering  and  gloiy 
of  the  Redeemer,  the  final  triumphs  of  his  kingdom  and  its 
everlasting  duration,  are  revealed  with  a  clearness  not  inferior 
even  to  that  of  the  Gospel  itself. 

A  posthumous  work  of  a  devotional  nature  by  Baxter,  ap- 
peared after  his  death,  with  the  following  title :  *  Monthly  Pre- 
parations for  the  Holy  Communion,  by  R.  B.  To  which  is 
added  suitable  Meditations,  before,  in,  and  after  recovery;  with 
Divine  Hymns  in  common  tunes,  fitted  for  Public  Congregations 
or  Private  Families.'  1696.  12mo. 

This  little  work  has  a  preface  by  Sylvester,  in  which  it  is  very 
singular  that  he  makes  no  mention  whatever  of  the  meditations 
as  the  productions  of  Baxter.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  they  were  published  from  some  of  Baxter's  manu- 
scripts, left  in  possession  of  the  editor,  or  that  they  were  fur- 
nished by  some  one  who  took  notes  while  Baxter  delivered 
them.  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  latter  must  have  been  their 
origin ;  as  some  of  the  language  is  like  Baxter's,  but  other  parts 
of  it  not.  Of  the  hymns  I  am  unable  to  form  any  opinion, 
whether  they  were  composed  by  Baxter,  or  some  one  else. 
Their  devotion  is  more  worthy  of  admiration  than  their  poetry. 

I  must  now  introduce  a  class  of  Baxter's  writings,  with  which 
few  of  the  readers  of  his  works  are  familiar.  1  refer  to  his 
poetry,  of  which  I  should  have  been  afraid  to  speak  with  much 
confidence  in  my  own  judgment,  had  not  Montgomery  given 
him  a  place  among  the  C?hristian  poets  of  England,  and  spoken 
of  him  in  the  following  terms : 

**  This  eminent  minister  of  the  Gospel,  though  author  of  some 
of  the  most  popular  treatises  on  sacred  subjects,  is  scarcely 
known  by  one  in  a  hundred  of  his  admirers,  as  a  writer  in  verse ; 
yet  there  is  a  little  volume  of  ^  Poetical  Fragments*  by  him,  in- 
estimable for  its  piety,  and  far  above  mediocrity  in  many  pas- 
sages of  its  poetry.  The  longest  piece,  entitled,  *'  Love  breath- 
ing thanks  and  praise,'  contains  his  spiritual  auto-biography, 
from  the  earliest  impressions  made  upon  his  conscience  by 
divine  truth,  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  between  Charles 
I.  and  the  parliament.  In  this,  and  indeed  in  all  the  other 
minor  pieces,  he  speaks  the  language  of  a  minute  self-observer, 
and  tells  the  experience  of  his  own  heart  in  strains  which 
never  lack  fervency,  nor  indeed  eloquence,  however  unapt  in  the 
art  of  turning  tuneful  periods  in  rhyme  the  author  may  occa- 
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BiGftially  be  found.  A  great  portion  of  this  volume  well  merits 
re-publication,  as  the  annexed  examples  will  prove.  He  that  is 
not  powerfully  affected  by  some  of  these,  whatever  be  his  taste 
in  polite  literature,  may  fear  that  he  has  neither  part  nor  lot  in 
a  matter  of  infinitely  surpassing  interest  even  to  himself."  ' 

The  volume,  of  which  Mr.  Montgomery  thus  speaks,  and  from 
which  he  inserts  some  striking  extracts,  was  first  published  in 
1681,  in  small  12mo,  with  the  following  singular  title :  ^  Poetical 
Fragments :  Heart  Employment  with  God  and  itself.  The  con- 
cordant discord  of  a  broken  healed  heart ;  sorrowing,  rejoicing, 
fearing,  hoping,  living,  dying.' 

^^  These  poetical  fragments,"  he  says,  ^^  except  three  heretofore 
printed,  were  so  far  from  being  intended  for  the  press,  that  they 
were  not  allowed  the  sight  of  many  private  friends,  nor  thought 
worthy  of  it:  only,  had  1  had  time  and  heart  to  have  finished  the 
first,  which  itself,  according  to  the  nature  and  designed  method^ 
would  have  made  a^volume  far  bigger  than  all  this,  being  intend- 
ed as  a  thankful  historical  commemoration  of  all  the  notable 
passages  of  my  life,  I  should  have  published  it  as  the  most  self- 
pleasing  part  of  my  writings.  But,  as  they  were  mostly  written 
in  various  passions,  so  passion  hath  now  thrust  them  out  into 
the  world.  God,  having  taken  away  the  dear  companion  of  the 
last  nineteen  years  of  my  life,  as  her  sorrows  and  sufferings  long 
ago  gave  being  to  some  of  these  poems,  for  reasons  which  the 
world  is  not  concerned  to  know ;  so  my  grief  for  her  removal, 
and  the  revived  sense  of  former  things,  have  prevailed  with  me 
to  be  passionate  in  the  open  sight  of  all."^ 

He  afterwards  published  *  Additions  to  the  Poetical  Frag- 
ments, written  for  himself,  and  communicated  to  such  as  are 
more  for  serious  verse  than  smooth.'  1683.  He  left  also,  fullv 
prepared  for  the  press,  an  entire  poetical  version,  or  '  Para- 
phrase of  the  Psalms  of  David,  with  other  Hymns,'  which  were 
published  after  his  death  in  1692,  by  his  friend,  Matthew  Syl- 
vester. Putting  all  his  pieces  together,  therefore,  we  have  suf- 
ficient means  of  determining  Baxter's  claims  to  the  character  of 
a  poet* 

He  himself  was  not  ignorant  of  the  qualities  which  are  ne- 
cessary to  constitute  excellence  in  this  department  of  literature, 
and  puts  in  his  own  claims  very  modestly.  ^^  I  will  do,"  he 
says,  ^^  my  wise  friends,  whose  counsel  I  have  much  followed, 

*  Moatgumery's  Christian  Poet,  p.  320.  *  Epistle,  p.  1. 

VOL.  I.  3  c 
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that  right,  as  to  acquit  them  from  all  the  guilt  of  the  publication 
of  these  fragments.  Some  of  them  say,  that  such  work  is 
below  me ;  and  those  that  I  think  speak  more  wisely,  say,  I  am 
below  such  work.  Tliese  I  unfeignedly  believe«  I  have  long 
thought  that  a  painter,  a  musician,  and  a  poet,  are  contempti- 
ble if  they  be  not  excellent;  and  that  I  am  not  excellent,  Lam 
satisfied ;  but  I  am  more  patient  of  contempt  than  many  are. 
Common  painters  serve  for  poor  men's  works}  and  a  fiddler  may 
serve  at  a  country  wedding.  Such  cannot  aspire  to  the  attain- 
ments of  the  higher  sort,  and  the  vulgar  are  the  greater  number. 
Dr.  Stillingfleet  saith,  *  I  seldom  follow  my  friends^  advice ;'  in 
this  I  justify  him,  though  in  other  things  my  advisers  contradict 
him.  I  know  that  natural  temper  makes  poetry  savour  to  se- 
veral wise  and  learned  men,  as  differently  as  meats  do  to  vmrioos 
appetites.  I  know  such  learned  discreet  men,  that  know  not 
what  a  tune  is,  nor  can  difference  one  from  another.  I  wonder 
at  them;  and  oft  doubt  whether  it  be  an  accident,  or  an  integral 
of  humanity  which  they  want.  Annatus,  the  Jesuit,  in  his 
answer  to  Dr.  Twisse  De  Scientia  Media,  commends  his  poetry, 
(for  a  poem  added  in  the  end,)  in  scorn,  as  if  it  were  a  di^race 
to  a  school  divine.  I  take  one  sign  of  an  acumen  of  wit  to  make 
it  likely  that  the  man  hath  the  same  wit  for  other  work. 

^  For  myself,  I  confess  that  harmony  and  melody  are  the  plea- 
sure and  elevation  of  my  soul.  I  have  made  a  psalm  of  praise 
in  the  holy  assembly  the  chief  delightful  exercise  of  my  religion 
and  my  life,  and  have  helped  to  bear  down  all  the  objections 
which  I  have  heard  against  church  music,  and  against  the  149 
&nd  150th  Psalms.  It  was  not  the  least  comfort  that  i  had  in  the 
converse  of  my  late  dear  wife,  that  our  first  in  the  morning,  and 
last  in  bed  at  night,  was  a  psalm  of  praise,  till  the  hearing  of 
others  interrupted  it.  Let  those  that  savour  not  melody,  leave 
others  to  their  different  appetites,  and  be  content  to  be  so  far 
strangers  to  their  delights."  ^ 

In  as  far  as  genius  and  imagination  are  essential  to  the  cha*^ 
racter  of  a  poet,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  Baxter  possessed 
high  claims  to  that  distinction.  His  prose  writings  are  fall  of 
poetry.  His  genius  every  now  and  then  bursts  fortii  where  we 
least  expect  its  appearance ;  and  in  no  vmter  of  the  age  are 
there  so  many  passages  exquisite  for  their  pathos  and  tender- 
ness, or  dazzling  with  splendour.    His  language  is  often 
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markable  for  its  ehadteness,  and  for  its  rhythm;  so  that  it  would 
only  require  a  little  skill  in  the  mechanical  construction  of  verse^ 
to  convert  many  of  his  pages  into  the  sweetest  poetry* 

That  he  was  not  skilled  in  versification,  is,  at  the  same  time^ 
very  obvious.  He  had  the  ideas  of  poetry,  and  often  the  expres- 
sions also,  but  could  not  frame  them  skilfuUyi  according  to  the 
laws  of  verse*  This  kind  of  employment  required  more  patience 
and  labour  than  he  was  capable  of/bestowing«  He  could  not  waste 
time  on  the  collocation  of  words  and  syllables ;  and  hence  he 
often  becomes  tame  and  prosaic,  in  immediate  connexion  with 
the  utterance,  of  the  finest  and  loftiest  conceptions. 

He  lived  during  what  Johnson  calls  '*  the  age  of  the  meta- 
physical poets ;"  whom  he  describes  as  learned  men^  who  made 
it  their  whole  endeavour  to  show  their  learning.  They  yoked 
the  most  heterogeneous  ideas  together  by  violence  i  ransacked 
nature  and  art  for  illustrations,  comparisonsi  and  allusions. 
They  were  fond  of  conceits,  both  of  idea  and  phraseology];  they 
broke  every  image  into  fragments,  and  mixed  the  sublime  and 
ridiculous,  the  lofty  and  the  low,  in  the  most  extraordinary 
manner.  Such  were  Donne  and  Denman,  Waller  and  Cowley, 
according  to  Johnson ;  and  such  he  would  have  reckoned  Bax- 
ter, had  he  met  with  any  of  his  poetical  effusions. 

The  longest  of  Baxter's  poetical  pieces,  as  Montgomery  has 
remarked,  is  a  fragment  of  his  own  life  and  experience  in  verse. 
It  IS  entitled  ^  Love  breathing  Thanks  and  Praise,'  and  is  full  of 
the  most  glowing  gratitude.  From  this  poem  an  extract  or  two 
has  already  been  given  in  the  first  part  of  this  work.  The  open- 
ing lines  run,  with  a  slight  exception^  very  smoothly.  They 
discover  the  school  to  which  the  author  belonged,  in  the 
manner  in  which  he  pursues  the  leading  figure  of  a  worm 
praising  God.  Yet  there  is  nothing  offensive  in  the  thought  or 
the  language". 

"  Eternal  God !  this  worm  lifts  up  the  head,         * 
And  looks  to  Thee,  by  Thee  encouraged  ; 
Cheer'd  by  thy  boouty,  it  would  speak  thy  praise, 
Whose  woud'roos  love  hath  uieasur'd  all  my  days. 
If  thou  vouchsafe  to  make  a  worm  rejoice. 
Give  him  a  thankful  praisiuf  heart  aud  voice. 
Thy  shining  glory  blessed  augels  see  : 
Ang^els  must  sio|^  tby  highest  praise,  not  we. 
But  if  thy  warming  beams  cause  worms  to  speak 
Their  baser  part  will  not  the  concert  break. 
When  time  was  yet  no  measure,  when  the  sun 
Its  rapid  motion  had  not  yet  beguu, 
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When  hMv'oy  and  earth,  and  tea,  were  yet  unftam'd 
Aogeli  and  meo,  and  all  thioici  else  ua-nam'd  ; 
When  there  did  notbio|^  else  exist  but  thee. 
Thou  wast  the  same,  and  still  the  same  wilt  be. 
When  there  was  none  to  know  or  praise  thy  name« 
Thou  wast  in  perfect  blessedness  the  same."  ' 

In  the  following  passage  a  most  original  and  poetical  image 
IB  employed  with  great  felicity,  to  illustrate  the  re-forming  of 
man  in  God's  own  image.  The  idea  of  the  Deity  taking  the 
signet  from  liis  own  right  hand,  to  form  the  stamp  by  which  his 
own  offending  creature  is  to  be  restored  to  holiness  and  blisS|  is 
exquisite  in  itself,  and  uncommonly  well  sustained. 

"  When  man  from  holy  love  tum'd  to  a  lie. 
Thy  image  lost,  became  thine  enemy ; 
O  what  a  seal  did  love  and  wisdom  find 
To  re-impriot  thine  image  on  man's  mind! 
Thou  sent'st  the  signet  from  thine  own  right  hand ; 
Made  man  for  them  that  had  themselves  unman'd. 
The  Eternal  Son,  who  in  thy  bosom  dwelt. 
Essential  burning  love,  men's  hearts  to  melt ; 
Thy  lively  image ;  he  that  knew  thy  mind. 
Fit  to  illuminate  and  heal  the  blind. 
Vith  love's  great  office  thou  didst  him  adorn. 
Redeemer  of  the  helpless  and  forlorn. 
On  love's  chief  work  and  message  he  was  sent  : 
Our  flesh  he  took,  our  pain  he  underwent. 
Thy  pardoning,  saving  love  to  man  did  preach : 
The  Reconciler  stood  up  in  the  breach. 
The  uncreated  image  of  thy  love. 
By  his  assumption  and  the  Holy  Dove, 
On  his  own  flesh  thioe  image  first  imprest ; 
And  by  that  stamp  renews  it  on  the  rest."  r 

The  account  of  his  early  experience,  and  of  the  steps  by 
which  he  was  first  led  to  choose  God  for  his  portion,  and  then 
his  work  as  his  great  employment,  is  very  admirably  given.  In 
tlie  following  passage  he  describes  how  God  takes  advantage  of 
the  natural  love  of  self  which  belongs  to  man,  and  implants  his 
own  fear,  as  a  seedling  which  gradually  ripens  into  the  love  of 
God  and  of  goodness,  and  brings  forth  fruit  to  his  glory. 

"  Fear  is  the  soil  that  cherisheth  the  seed. 
The  nursery  in  which  heav'n's  plants  do  breed. 
God  first  io  nature  finds  self-love,  and  there 
He  takes  advantage  to  implant  his  fear. 
With  some,  the  time  is  long  before  the  earth 
Disclose  her  young  one  by  a  springy  birth. 
When  hear'o  doth  make  our  winter  sharp  and  long. 
The  seed  of  love  lies  hid,  ur  seems  but  young, 

s  Poetical  Fragments,  p.  1.  r  Ibid.  pp.  $,7, 
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Bat  when  God  makes  it  sprins-time,  bis  approach 

Takes  from  the  barren  soil  iu  great  reproach ; 

When  beav'n's  reviving  smiles  and  rays  appear. 

Then  love  begins  to  spring  up  above  fear ; 

And  if  sin  binder  not  by  cursed  shade. 

It  quickly  shoots  up  to  a  youthful  blade. 

And  when  heav'n's  warmer  beams  and  dews  succeed. 

That's  ripen'd  fruit  which  e'en  now  was  but  seed. 

Yet  doth  not  flow'ring,  fruitful,  love  forget 

Her  nursing  fear,  there  still  her  root  is  set ; 

In  humble  self-denial  undertrod. 

While  flower  and  fruit  are  growing  up  to  God."* 

Tliere  is  a  short  poem,  entitled  *  The  Resolution/  which  was 
composed  when  he  was  silenced  and  cast  out  of  the  church. 
It  conveys  bis  reflections  on  that  sorrowful  event,  and  expresses 
his  high  determination  to  suffer  the  loss  of  all  things  for  Christ's 
sake.  The  following  lines,  referring  to  the  dispersion  of  friends, 
the  storms  of  life,  and  the  final  assembling,  are  very  beautiful, 
though  the  figure  is  not  uncommon. 

"  As  for  my  friends,  they  are  not  lost : 

The  several  vessels  of  thy  fleet. 
Though  parted  now  by  tempests  tost. 

Shall  safely  in  the  haven  meet. 
Still  we  are  centred  all  in  Thee ; 

Members,  tho'  distant  of  one  head. 
In  the  same  family  we  be. 

By  the  same  faith  and  Spirit  led. 
Before  thy  throne  we  daily  meet. 

As  joint  petitioners  to  Thee ; 
In  spirit  we  each  other  greet. 

And  shall  again  each  other  see. 
The  heavenly  hosts,  world  without  end, 

Shall  be  my  company  above ; 
And  thou,  my  best,  my  surest  Friend, 

Who  shall  divide  me  from  thy  love  i"  » 

From  the  dialogue  between  Flesh  and  Spirit,  I  have  already 
given  a  very  beautiful  extract,  in  noticing  the  work  on  self-de- 
nial, to  which  it  was  first  attached.  The  dialogue  between 
Death  and  a  Believer  is  very  gravely  intended,  and  contains 
some  very  good  passages,  but  is  occasionally  ludicrous.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  the  poems  on  grace,  wisdom,  madness, 
hvpocrisy,  and  man.  They  abound  with  the  faults  of  the  meta- 
physical poets,  interspersed  with  flashes  of  real  poetical  genius. 

His  Psalms  are  far  from  contemptible ;  for,  although  few 
of  them  are  without  rugged  and  prosaic  lines,  they  frequently 
contain  very  good  stanzas.    He  had  evidently  bestowed  con- 

•  Poetical  FragmeDts,  p.  16.  »  Ibid.  j^.  4I« 
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siderable  pains  on  his  version.  There  is  a  peculiarity  in  the 
structure  of  the  verse,  which  often  discovers  mechanical  in- 
genuity,  though  it  contributes  frequently  to  destroy  the  poetry. 
By  putting  certain  words  in  a  different  character  within  brackets^ 
he  contrives  to*  make  the  verse  long  or  short,  as  these  words  are 
uaed  or  omitted.  He .  did  this,  he  tells  us,  becaiiae  '*  nature 
weary  of  sameness,  is  re-created  ivith  a  variety  of  tunea."  I  shall 
give  as  a  specimen  the  first  stanzas  of  the  twenty-third  Ptalm, 
printed  after  this  plan,  which  may  be  considered  9k  fair  average 
sample  pf  the  whole. 

"  The  Lord  himself  iqy  shepherd  is. 

Who  doth  me  feed  and  [tafely]  keep  ^ 
What  caD  1  want  that's  truly  good, 

While  1  am  [one  of]  his  own  sheep  ? 
He  makes  me  to  lie  down  and  rest 

In  [pleasant]  pastures,  tender  ^rass ; 
He  keeps  and  gently  leadeth  me 

Near  [the  sweet]  streams  of  qalttaest* 
My  failing  soul  he  doth  restore, 

And  lead  in  [safe  and]  righteous  ways ; 
And  aU  this  freely,  that  his  grace, 

And  [holy]  name  may  have  the  praise.*' 

It  is  pleasant  to  remark  the  delight  and  enjoyment  which 
this  holy  man  felt  in  sacred  poetry  and  music;  a  delight 
which  he  seems  to  have  cherished  to  the  very  last.  Sylvester 
tells  us  in  his  preface  to  his  Psalms,  that  ^'when  his  sleep 
was  intermitted  or  removed  in  the  night,  he  then  sang  much; 
and  on  the  Lord's-days,  he  thought  the  service  very  defective, 
without  some  considerable  time  were  spent  in  singing ;  nay,  he 
believingly  expected  that  his  ai^gelical  convoy  would  conduct 
him  through  all  the  intermediate  regions,  to  his  appointed  man- 
sion in  his  heavenly  Father's  house,  with  most  melodious  hal- 
lelujahs, or  with  something  equally  delightful.^'  In  this  frame 
of  n(iind,  he  probably  was  when  he  composed  his  '  Exit,'  and  his 
^  Valediction.'  In  both  he  takes  his  leave  of  the  world^  satisfied 
to  be  gone,  and  longing  for  the  enjoyment  of  his.  Lord.  I  quote 
a  few  stanzas  from  the  former,  as  a  vale  to  the  poetry  of  Baxter. 

• 

**  My  soul,  go  holdly  forth. 
Forsake  this  sinful  earth  ; 
What  hath  it  been  to  thee 

But  pain  and  sorrow  ? 
And  thiukest  thou  'twill  be 

Better  to-morrow  ? 

Look  up  towards  heav'n  and  see 
How  vast  those  regions  be» 
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Where  blessed  spirits  dwells 

How  pure  aDd  lig^htful ! 
But  earth  is  near  to  hell, 

How  dark  and  frightful ! 

Jerusalem  aboTe, 
Glorious  in  light  and  love. 
Is  mother  of  us  all. 
•    Who  shall  enjoy  them  ? 
The  wicked  hell-ward  fall, 
Sin  wUl  destroy  them. 

God  is  essential  love ; 
And  ail  the  saints  above 
Are  like  unto  him  made. 

Each  in  his  measure. 
Love  is  their  life  and  trade. 

Their  constant  pleasure* 

What  Joy  must  there  needs  be« 
Where  all  God*s  glory  see ! 
Feeling  God's  vital  love, 

Which  stiU  Is  buming : 
And  flaming  God-ward  move, 

Full  love  returning. 

Lord  Jesus,  take  my  spirit : 
I  trust  thy  love  and  merit; 
'  Take  home  this  wand'ring  thecp. 

For  thou  hast  sought  it ; 
This  soul  in  safety  keep. 

For  thou  l^ast  bought  it"  ^ 

I  have  dwelt  longer  on  Baxter's  poetical  piecea  than,  to 
sbme^  their  importance  may  seem  to  justify.  I  have  been  the 
more  particular,  however,  because  they  are  less  known  than 
most  of  his  writings,  and  because  they  form  a  very  appropriate 
conclusion  to  his  devotional  works.  They  show  what  every 
thing  which  Baxter  wrote  confirms,  that  his  religion  was  a  reli- 
gion of  enjoymenf.  It  is  the  more  necessary  to  remark  this, 
because  a  superficial  observer  may  be  induced  to  suppose  that 
the  contrary  was  the  case.  His  writings,  it  will  be  remarked, 
speak  much  of  mortification,  and  self-denial,  and  crucifixion. 
They  do  ;  and  Baxter  felt  himself  impelled  to  dwell  on  these 
subjects^  because  he  regarded  the  evils  which  render  them 
necessary  as  the  true  banes  of  man's  happiness.  He  was 
persuaded  that^i  till  the  habit  of  resisting  and  conquering  the 
flesh  and  the  world  be  formed,  and  unless  it  be  kept  in  con- 
stant exercise,  no  real  enjoyment  can  be  found.  The  self- 
denial  which  he,  therefore,  inculcated,  arose  out  of  the  state  of 

^  Poetical  FragmenU,  pp.  148—153. 
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human  nature^  aiul  was  directed  to  the  highest  good  of  man— • 
the  enjoyment  of  the  divine  complacency. 

Baxter  was  probably  regarded  by  the  men  of  the  world  of 
his  own  age,  as  one  of  the  most  demure,  joyless,  mortified 
persons  on  earth ;  and  such,  on  their  principles,  he  certainly 
was.  Yet  Baxter  was  a  singularly  happy  man.  He  tells  us 
that  he  knew  nothing  of  low  spirits  or  nervous  depression,  not- 
withstanding all  his  bodily  sufferings.  His  hopes  of  heaven 
and  its  blessedness  were  rarely  clouded  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  his  Christian  course.  His  hands  were  constantly 
full  of  his  Master's  work,  and  his  heart  ardently  set  upon  the 
accomplishment  of  it.  'Fhe  pulse  of  the  Christian  life  ever 
beat  most  vigorously  in  his  veins ;  the  Christian  walk  he  steadily 
pursued ;  and  its  close  was  as  peaceful  and  serene  as  its  pro* 
gress  had  been  honourable. 

It  is  pleasing  to  read  of  the  melody  of  his  feelings,  of  the 
tenderness  or  ^*  passion  "  of  his  heart,  of  his  songs  in  the  night, 
and  his  delight  in  sacred  poetry  and  music.  They  are  evidences 
of  the  rest  which  his  soul  had  found  in  God.  There  was  a  close 
and  holy  union  between  the  fountain  of  living  joy  and  his  reno* 
vated  spirit.  **  Being  justified  by  faith,  he  had  peace  with  God 
through  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  rejoiced  in  hope  of  the  glory 
of  God."  Devotion  was  his  element,  and  its  exercises  were  bis 
delight.  By  this  means  he  renewed  his  impaired  strength^ 
restored  his  lost  tranquillity,  and  replenished  his  exhausted 
comfort.  It  was  the  master-principle  of  his  mind  and  cha- 
racter; that  which  harmonized  and  adjusted  all  their  move- 
ments,  and  guided  all  their  aims.  I  may,  with  the  greatest 
propriety,  accommodate  to  himself  the  beautiful  description 
which  he  gives  of  a  Christian's  devout  meditations  in  the  con- 
clusion of  his  ^  Saint's  Rest.' 

^' As  Moses,  before  he  died,  went  up  into  Mount  Nebo,  to 
take  a  survey  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  so  he  ascended  the  mount 
of  contemplation,  and  by  faith  surveyed  his  heavenly  rest.  He 
looked  on  the  delectable  mansions,  and  said,  *  Glorious  things 
are  deservedly  spoken  of  thee,  thou  city  of  God.'  He  heard, 
as  it  were,  the  melody  of  the  heavenly  choir,  and  said,  'Happy 
the  people  that  are  in  such  a  case ;  yea,  happy  is  that  people 
wliose  God  is  the  Lord.'  He  looked  upon  the  glorious  inha- 
bitants, and  exclaimed, '  Happy  art  thou,  O,  Israel !  Who  is 
like  unto  thee,  O  people,  saved  by  the  Lord  I '    He  looked  on 
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the  Lord  himself,  who  is  their  glory,  and  was  ready,  with  the 
rest,  to  fall  down  and  worship  Him  that  tiveth  for  ever  and  ever. 
He  looked  on  the  gtoriiiied  Saviour,  and  was  ready  to  say 
^Amen/  to  that  new  song,  ^  Blessing,  and  honour,  and  glory, 
and  -power,  be  unto  him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  unto 
die  Lariib/  He  looked  back  on  the  wilderness  of  diis  w0rld, 
and  blessed  the  believing,  patient,  despised  saints;  he  pitied 
the  ignorant,  obstinate,  miserable  world.  For  himself,  when 
thus  employed,  he  sliid,  with  Peter,  ^  It  is  good  to  be  here,'  or, 
with  Asaph,  ^  It  is  good  for  me  to  draw  near  to  God/  Like 
Daniel,  in  his  captivity,  he  daily  opened  his  window,  looking 
towards  the  Jerusalem  that  is  above,  though  far  out  of  sight. 
Like  Paul's  affections  towards  his  brethren,  though  absent  in  the 
flesh  from  the  glorified  saints,  he  was  yet  with  them  in  spirit, 
joying  and  beholding  their  heavenly  order/'  ^ 

^gsgi"g  so  deeply  in  these  delightful  exercises  of  holy  con- 
templation, he  was  thus  eminently  qualified  to  explain  and  re- 
commend them  to  others.  They  constitute  the  life  of  the  soul, 
the  beauty  of  religion,  the  glory  of  the  Christian.  *^  As  the 
lark  sings  sweetly  while  she  soars  on  high,  but  is  suddenly 
silenced  when  she  falls  to  the  earth ;  so  is  the  frame  of  the 
soul  most  delightful  and  divine,  while  it  keepeth  God  in  view  by 
contemplation.  But,  alas!  we  make  there  too  short  a  stay, 
and  lay  by  our  music."  ^ 

Will  the  reader  now  join  with  me  in  closing  this  chapter  with 
the  beautiful  prayer  which  concludes  the  ^  Rest  ? '  **  O'  Thou, 
the  merciful  Father  of  spirits,  the  attractive  of  love,  and 
ocean  of  delight !  draw  up  these  drossy  hearts  unto  thyself,  and 
keep  them  there  till  they  are  spiritualized  and  refined !  Second 
thy  servant's  weak  endeavours,  and  persuade  those  that  read 
these  lines  to  the  practice  of  this  delightful,  heavenly  work ! 
Oh !  suffer  not  the  soul  of  thy  most  unworthy  servant  to  be  a 
stranger  to  those  joys  which  he  describes  to  others ;  but  keep  me 
while  I  remain  on  earth  in  daily  breathing  after  thee,  and  in  a 
believing,  affectionate  walking  with  thee.  And  when  thou 
comest,  let  me  be  found  so  doing :  not  serving  my  flesh,  nor 
asleep  with  my  lamp  unfurnished,  but  waiting  and  longing 
for  my  Lord's  return.  Let  those  wjio  shall  read  these 
pages,  not  merely  read  the  fruit  of  my  studies,  but  the 
breatliing  of  my  active  hope  and  love }  that  if  my  heart  were 

•  <  Suttt's  Rett/  4to.  p.  814.  <  Ibid.  p.  815» 
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open  to  their  new,  they  might  there  reed  thy  love  moet  Aotfif 
engrsTen  with  a  beam  from  the  face  of  the  Son  of  God;  and 
not  find  vanity,  or  lust,  or  pride  within,  where  the  words  of  lifti 
appear  without;  that  eo  these  lines  may  not  witaem  egakwt 
me;  but,  proeeeding  from  the  heart  of  the  writer,  may  be 
eflaetual,  difongh  thy  grace,  upon  the  heart  of  the  reader,  and 
so  bo  the  safoor  of  life  to  both«'*« 
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GBNBRAL  CONCLUSION. 

B«xt^«  tilt  author  of  Preface*  to  maDy  Books  by  others— Leaves  vaHous 
Treatises  in  Maouscript^His  exteosive  Correspondeiice  still  preserved-<p 
Xietter  to  Increase  Mather — Account  of  Transactions  with  his  Book- 
sellers— Concurrence  of  Opinions  respecting  him  as  a  Writcr-^Barrow— 
Boyle— Wilkins — Usher—  Manton  —Bates— Doddridge— Kippis—Orton-— 
Addison — Johnson — Gralngei^^Wilberforce— His  own  Reviair  of  his  Writ- 
ings—Its characteristic  candour  and  fldelity«-Thc  magnitudepf  his  Liiboiifi 
as  a  Writar— The  number  and  variety  of  hit  Worka-^Hia  Rrtdinaiil 

*  His  Style— Sometioses  inJudidoiM  both  in  his  Writings  a«4  hta  GonduclppY 
Pefieseot  in  the  fiiU  statement  of  Evangelical  Poctriua^-Cauaf s  of  this 
PeQfi«licy«*-Conclusion, 

Havinq  laid  before  the  reader  some  account  of  every  book 
published  by  Baxter,  as  far  as  can  be  asoertainedj  with  those 
Qbaervations  whiqh  have  been  suggested  by  their  nature  and 
design,  it  only  remains  that  I  should  collect  together  some 
miseellaneous  circumstances,  which  could  not  properly  be 
noticed  under  any  of  the  preceding  beads,  and  offer  some  con^- 
eluding  remarks  on  the  character  of  Baxter  as  a  writer. 

Besides  the  books  be  wrote  himself,  he  prefixed,  generally  at 
the  desire  of  their  respective  authors,  prefaces  or  commendatory 
epistles  to  a  great  number  of  publications.  Of  these,  Calaqiy 
has  given  the  following  enumeration,  which  I  have  no  doubt 
eould  be  greatly  increased,  were  it  of  sufficient  importance  to 
devote  the  time  which  such  a  research  would  require : 

<^  We  have  a  preface  of  his  before  Mr*  Swinnock's  book  of 

*  Regeneration  i*  another  before  a  book  of  Mr.  Eede's ;  another 
before  Mr.  Jonathan  Hanmer's  '  Exercitation  of  ConiirmatioQ ;' 
another  before  Mr.  Lawrence's,  of  'Sickness;'  two  before  two 
of  MftTombes's  books  |  another  before  a  discourse  of  Mr« 
William  Bell's,  of  '  Pi^tience ; '    an  introduction  to  Mr.  Jos. 
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Allein's  '  life  $ '  a  preface  to  his  ^  Alarm  to  the  Unconverted ; ' 
another  to  Howe's  ' Blessedness  of  the  Righteous;'  another  to 
Mr.  Clark's  'Annotations  on  the  New  Testament;'  another  to 
Mr.  Abraham  Cliflfbrd's  'Discourse  on  the  Two  Covenants;' 
another  to  one  edition  of  Mr.  Rawlet's  book  of  the  'Sacra- 
ment:' another  to  the  eleventh  of  Sender's  'Dailv  Walk;' 
another  to  Mr.  William  Allen,  of  the  '  Covenants ; '  another  to 
a  book  of  Dr.  Bryan's,  of  'Dwelling  with  God;'  another  to 
Mr.  Hotchkis's  '  Forgiveness  of  Sin ; '  another  to  Mr.  Gouge's 
'  Surest  and  Safest  Way  of  Thriving ;'  another  to  Mr.  Obed. 
Willsi  of  '  Infant  Baptism/  against  Mr.  Danvers's;  and  one  to 
Mr.  Corbet's  '  Remains ;'  with  many  others."  ' 

Baxter  left  several  treatises  in  a  more  or  less  prepared  state 
for  publication,  besides  all  that  he  published  himself.  Some  of 
these  saw  tiie  light  afterwards,  others  remain  or  have  been  de« 
stroyed.  His  work  on  '  Universal  Redemption,' '  The  Protes- 
tant Religion  Justified,'  his  '  Poetical  Paraphrase  of  the  P^ms,' 
the  'Narrative  of  his  own  Life,'  his  'Mother's  Catechism,' 
'  Monthly  Preparation  for  the  Communion,'  have  all  been  no- 
ticed already  among  his  posthumous  publications. 

Into  the  subject  of  what  he  calls  '  Physical  Predetermina- 
tion,' he  appears  to  have  entered  very  largely ;  and  there  yet 
remains  among  his  manuscripts  what  would  make  a  considerable 
volume  on  it.  It  seems  to  be  in  reference  to  this  manuscript 
that  he  says  in  his  Own  Life: 

"  When  I  had  written  my  book  against  Mr.  Gale's  'TVeatise 
for  Predetermination,'  and  was  intending  to  print  it,  the  good 
man  fell  sick  of  a  consumption,  and  I  thought  it  meet  to  sus- 
pend the  publication,  lest  I  should  grieve  him,  and  increase  bis 
sickness,  of  which  he  died.  And  that  I  might  not  obscure 
God's  providence  about  sin,  I  wrote  and  preached  two  sermons 
to  show  what  great  and  excellent  things  God  doth  in  the  wwld 
by  the  occasion  of  man's  sin ;  and,  verily,  it  is  wonderful  to 
observe  that  in  England  all  parties,  prelatical  first.  Indepen- 
dents, Anabaptists,  especially  Papists,  have  been  brought  down 
by  themselves,  and  not  by  the  wit  and  strength  of  their  enemies  ; 
and  we  can  hardly  discern  any  footste|is  of  any  of  our  own 
endeavours,  wit,  or  power,  in  any  of  our  late  deliverances,  but 
our  enemies'  wickedness  and  bloody  designs  have  been  the  occa- 
sion of  almost  all :  yea,  the  Presbyterians  themselves  have  suf- 
fered more  by  the  dividing  effects  of  their  own  covenant^  and 

'  Abridgment,  voL  i.  pp.  241, 242» 
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their  unskilfiilneM  in  healing  the  divisions  between  them  and 
the  Independents  and  Anabaptists  and  the  Episcopalians,  than 
by  any  strength  that  brought  them  down ;  though  since  men's 
wrath  hath  trodden  them  as  in  the  dirt/'  ' 

On  the  subject  of  predestination,  Baxter  says  a  great  deal  in 
the  second  book  of  his  Catholic  Theology,  in  which  he  .endea« 
TOurs  to  reconcile  '^  the  Synodists  and  Arminians,  the  Calvinists 
and  Lutherans,  the  Dominicans  and  Jesuits."  Judging  from 
what  he  says  on  the  subject  in  that  work,  I  should  not  suppose 
that  his  separate  treatise  throws  much  light  on  it,  or  that  the 
world  sustains  a  great  loss  iftom  its  suppression.  Theophilus 
Gale,  for  whom  this  intended  treatise  was  designed,  was  one  of 
the  profoiindest  scholars  and  theologians  of  his  time.  His 
learning  was  more  extensive  and  accurate  than  Baxter's,  and 
his  judgment,  both  in  metaphysics  and  theology,  more  correct. 
His  *  Court  of  the  Gentiles,'  in  which,  among  other  subjects,  he 
discusses  predestination,  and  free-will,  and  their  consistency  with 
each  other,  is,  without  exception,  the  profoundest  book  of  the 
age.  It  contains  greater  stores  of  pagan  and  sacred  learning, 
on  every  thing  relating  to  the  whole  range  of  philosophy  and 
religion,  than  any  book  which  had  previously  appeared. 

Baxter  left  also '  Divers  Disputations  on  sufficient  Grace;  seve- 
ral Miscellaneous  Disputations  on  various  Questions  in  Divinity, 
briefly  managed  at  the  Monthly  Meeting'  of  Ministers  held  while 
he  was  at  Kidderminster.  '  Two  Replies  to  Mr.  Lawson'a 
Animadversions  on  his  Aphorisms;'  'A  Reply  to  Warren's 
Animadversions'  on  the  same  book  ;  and  the  commencement  of 
*  A  Reply  to  Dr.  Wallis's  Animadversions :'  beside  many  other 
pieces  in  a  more  or  less  prepared  state  for  publication.  Most 
of  these  treatises  still  remain  among  the  Baxter  MSS.  depo- 
sited in  the  Redcross*street  library.  None  of  them  appear  to 
me  to  be  deserving  of  publication ;  as  among  the  printed  works 
of  Baxter  sufficient  is  to  be  found  already  on  all  the  subjects  of 
which  thev  treat. 

l^e  most  interesting  portion  of  these  manuscript  collections 
is  the  correspondence.  There  are  many  hundred  letters  hetween 
Baxter  and  his  friends  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects ;  extending 
from  an  early  period  of  his  public  life  till  near  the  time  of  his 
death.    Sylvester  appears  to  have  intended  the  publication  of  a 

t  Life,  part  iii.  p.  185.  There  is  aDOtber  passage  in  Baxter's  Life  in  which 
he  speaks  disrespectfully  of  Gale  and  his  work  ;  this  be  was  too  apt  to  do^ 
where  be  diflfered  from  a  brother  authon-^Part  iii.  p.  183. 
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vdune  of  these  letters ;  ^  but^  for  reeionii  which  do  not  appeer> 
abandoned  the  design.  Aii  Baxter's  manuscripts  in  his  poe« 
session  were  at  last  deposited  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Williams's 
trustees,  by  whom  they  have  been  carefully  preserved* 

Though  I  did  not  find  on  examining  these  letters  much  addi- 
tional matter  that  could  be  used  in  this  Life  of  Baxter,  he  having 
published  every  thing  of  importance  respecting  himself,  I  feel 
satisfied  that  a  volume  or  two'of  very  interesting  letters  might 
be  fiimished  firom  them.  An  editor  of  competent  abilities  and 
leisure  could  produce  a  very  TaluaUe  selection*  Among 
Baxter's  correspondents  were  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  his  times.  Lord  Chief-Justice  Hale,  the  Duke  of  Lau« 
derdale,  Lord  Clarendon,  the  Barl  of  Orrery,  Archbishop  Tlllol* 
son,  Bishop  Brownrigge,  Henry  More,  Glanville,  Robert  Boyie^ 
Greaves,  Henry  Dodweli,  Heylin,  Bruno  Ryves,  Gataker,  Vines, 
Owen,  Howe,  Bates,  Peter  Du  Moulin,  Dr.  Hill,  Arrowsmith, 
Burgess,  William  Penn,  Eliot,  Mather  of  New  England, 
and  a  multitude  of  others.  Many  of  Baxter's  letters  to  his 
friends  are  very  long,  and  as  he  appeata  to  have  been  in  the 
practice  of  keeping  copies  of  those  which  he  regarded  as  impor* 
tant,  all  of  which  are  in  his  own  hand ;  his  correspondence  idone 
must  have  created  to  him  vast  labour.  In  numerous  instances 
he  appears  to  have  been  treated  by  troublesome  persons,  who 
applied  to  him  to  solve  their  doubts  and  perplexities,  and  exer« 
cised  his  ingenuity  by  their  cases  of  conscience*  Where  he 
couMdered  the  laity  in  earnest,  he  seems  never  to  have  been 
unwilling,  though  at  the  expense  of  great  labour  to  bittaelf,  to 
attempt  affording  them  satisfaction. 

A  short  letter  that  he  wrote  to  Increase  Mather,  which  Pblmer 
thinks  may  have  been  among  the  last  he  ever  wrote,  is  so  exceU 
lent  and  characteristic  of  the  writer,  that  it  will  not  be  considered 
out  of  its  place  here.  It  refers  to  Cotton  Mather's  Life  of 
Eliot|  the  apostle  of  the  Indians,  and  the  valued  correspondoit 
of  Baxter. 

**  Dear  Brother, 
^  I  thought  I  had  been  near  dying  at  twelve  o'clock  in  bed : 
but  your  book  revived  me ;  I  lay  reading  it  until  between  one 
and  two.  I  knew  much  of  Mr.  Eliot's  opinions  by  many  letters 
which  I  had  from  him.  There  was  no  man  on  earth  whom  I 
honoured  above  him.    It  is  his  evangelical  work  that  is  the 

^  FMscttoSsalcr'silsa. 
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a|MMtoIiaU  AiceMtion  which  I  plead  fen  I  am  now  dying  I 
hope  as  he  did.  It  pleased  tne  to  read  from  him  my  case*  *  My 
understanding  faileth,  my  memory  faiieth,  and  my  hand  and  pen 
fail|  but  my  charity  faileth  not/  That  word  much  comforted  me. 
I  am  as  zealous  a  lorer  of  the  New  England  Churches  as  any 
man^  according  to  Mr*  Noyes',  Mr*  Norton's,  and  Mr*  Mitchaers, 
and  the  Synod's  model.  I  Iotc  your  father  upon  the  letters  I 
receited  from  him.  I  love  you  better  for  your  learnings  labours^ 
and  peaceable  moderation.  I  loye  your  mm  better  than  either 
of  you,  for  the  excellent  temper  that  appeareth  in  his  writings* 
O  that  godliness  and  wisdom  may  thus  tn^erease  in  all  families. 
He  hath  honoured  himself  half  as  much  as  Mr.  Eliot,  I  say  half 
as  much,  for  deeds  excel  words*  God  preserve  you  and  New 
England*  Pray  for  your  fainting  languishing  friend, 
**  Aug,  3,  169L  Ri*  Baxtbr.''* 

A  person  who  had  so  much  to  do  with  the  press  as  BaxtCTi 
inust  have  been  connected  with  the  principal  religious  booksel- 
lers of  the  period,  and  a  knowledge  of  his  transactions  with 
ihem  must  throw  some  light  on  the  extent  to  which  religious 
works  were  circulated  at  this  time.  From  the  multitude  of. 
books  published  by  Baxter,  many  of  which  ^>pear  to  us  unin« 
teresting,  it  appears  surprisuig  that  the  author  should  have 
found  encouragement  to  print  them.  It  appears,  however,  that 
he  could  not  only  publish  without  risk,  but  that  they  were  the 
source  of  a  considerable  revenue,  which  he  generally  applied  to 
some  benevolent  purpose.  In  the  following  document,  written 
as  a  vindication  of  himself  from  a  chai^  of  ruining  his  book-* 
sellers,  he  gives  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  transacted  business  with  them.  It  affords  us  also 
some  additional  illustration  of  the  circumstances  and  the  disin* 
terestedoess  of  Baxter*  After  adverting  to  several  of  the  &Iae 
charges  which  had  been  circulated  against  him,  he  thus  pro* 


^  But  now  comes  a  new  trial :  my  sufferings  are  my  crimes* 
My  bookseller,  Nevil  Symmonds,  is  broken,  and  it  is  reported 
that  I  am  the  cause,  by  the  excessive  rates  that  I  took  for  my 
books  of  him ;  and  a  great  dean,  whom  I  much  value,  foretold 
that  I  would  undo  him.  Of  all  the  crimes  in  the  wcurld,  I 
least  expected  to  be  accused  of  covetousneas*  Satan  being 
the  master  of  this  design  to  hinder  the  success  of  my  writings 

&  Masr't  Noiioon.  MeBH  vsl»  Ui  ^  40e« 
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when  I  am  dead,  it  is  part  of  my  warfare,  under  Christ,  to  re- 
sist him.  I  tell  you,  therefore,  truly  all  my  covenants  and 
dealings  with  booksellers  to  this  day. 

'^  When  I  first  ventured  upon  the  publication  of  my  thoughts, 
I  knew  nothing  of  the  art  of  booksellers.  I  did,  as  an  act  of 
mere  kindness,  offer  my  book  called  ^  The  Saint's  Rest,'  to 
Thomas  Underbill  and  Francis  Tyton,  to  print,  leaving  the 
matter  of  profit,  without  .any  covenants,  to  their  ingenuity. 
They  gave  me  ten  pounds  for  the  first  impression,  and  ten 
pounds  a  piece,  that  is,  twenty  pounds  for  every  after  impres* 
sion,  till  1665.  I  had,  in  the  mean  time,  altered  the  book,  by 
the  addition  of  divers  sheets.  Mr.  Underbill  died ;  his  wife 
becaroa  poor.  Mr.  Tyton  had  losses  by  the  fire  in  1666.  They 
never  gave,  nor  offered  me  a  farthing  for  any  impression  after 
that,  nor  so  much  as  one  of  the  books ;  but  I  was  fain  out  of 
my  own  purse  to  buy  all  that  I  gave  to  any  friends  or  poor  per- 
son that  asked  it. 

"  This  loosening  me  from  Mr.  Tyton,  Mr.  Symmonds  stepped 
in,  and  told  me  that  Mr.  Tyton  said  he  never  got  three-pence 
by  me,  and  brought  witness.  Hereupon  I  used  Mr.  Symmonds 
only.  When  1  lived  at  Kidderminster,  some  had  defamed  me 
of  a  covetous  getting  of  many  hundred  pounds  by  the  book- 
sellers. I  had,  till  then,  taken  of  Mr.  Underbill,  Mr.  Tyton,  and 
Mr.  Symmonds,  for  all,  save  the  ^  Saint's  Rest,'  the  fifteenth 
book,  which  usually  I  gave  away ;  but  if  any  thing  for  second 
impressions  were  due,  I  had  little  in  money  from  them,  but  in 
such  books  I  wanted  at  their  rates.  But  when  this  report  of 
my  great  gain  came  abroad,  I  took  notice  of  it  in  print,  and  told 
that  I  intended  to  take  4nore  hereafter  :  and  ever  since  I  took 
the  fifteenth  book  for  myself  and  friends,  and  eighteen-pence  . 
more  for  every  ream  of  the  other  fourteen  which  I  destinated 
to  the  poor.  With  this,  while  I  was  at  Kidderminster,  1  bought 
Bibles,  to  give  to  all  the  poor  families ;  and  I  got  three  hundred 
or  four  hundred  pounds,  which  I  destined  all  to  charitable  uses. 
At  last,  at  London,  it  increased  to  eight  hundred  and  thirty 
pounds,  which,  delivering  to  a  worthy  friend,  he  put  it  into  the 
hands  of  Sir  Robert  Viner,  with  a  hundred  pounds  of  my  . 
wife's,  where  it  lieth,  settled  on  a  charitable  use  after  my  death, 
as  from  the  first  I  resolved.  If  it  fails,  I  cannot  help.  I  never 
received  more  of  any  bookseller  than  the  fifteenth  book,  and 
this  eigh teen-pence  a  ream.  And  if,  for  after,  impressions,  I 
had  more  of  those  fifteenths  than  I  gave  away^i  took  about  two 
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third  parts  of  the  common  price  of  the  bookaelier,  or  little 
more,  and  oft  less ;  and  sometimes  I  paid  myself  for  the  print* 
ing  many  hundreds  to  give  away ;  and  sometimes  I  bought  them 
of  the  bookseller  above  my  number^  and  sometimes  the  gain 
was  my  own  necessary  maintenance ;  but  I  resolved  never  to  lay 
up  a  groat  of  it  for  any  but  the  poor. 

'^  Now,  sir,  my  own  condition  is  this  :  Of  my  patrimony  or 
small  inheritance  I  never  took  a  penny  to  myself,  my  poor  kin- 
dred needing  much  more.  I  am  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  divested 
of  all  ecclesiastical  maintenance.  I  never  had  any  church  or 
lecture  that  I  received  wages  from,  but,  within  these  three  or  four 
years  much  against  my  disposition,  I  am  put  to  take  money  of 
the  bounty  of  special  particular  friends ;  my  wife's  estate  being 
never  my  property,  nor  much  more  than  half  our  yearly  expense. 
If,  then,  it  be  any  way  unfit  for  me  to  receive  such  a  proportion 
as  aforesaid,  as  the  fruit  of  my  own  long  and  hard  labour  for 
my  necessary  and  charitable  uses ;  and  if  they  that  never  took 
pains  for  it  have  more  right  than  J,  when  every  labourer  is 
master  of  his  own,  or  if  I  may  not  take  some  part  with  them,  1 
know  not  the  reason  of  any  of  this.  Men  grudge  not  a  cobbler, 
or  a  tailor,  or  any  day  labourer,  for  living  on  his  labours,  and 
why  an  ejected  minister  of  Christ,  giving  freely  five  parts  to  a 
bookseller,  may  not  take  the  sixth  to  himself,  or  to  the  poor,  I 
know  not.    But  what  is  the  thought  or  word  of  man  ? 

^^  Dr.  Bates  now  tells  me,  that  for  his  book,  called  the  ^  Divine 
Harmony/  he  had  above  a  hundred  pounds,  yet  reserving  the 
power  for  the  future  to  himself;  for  divers  impressions  of  the 
Saint's  Rest,  almost  twice  as  big,  I  have  not  had  a  farthing : 
for  no  book  have  I  had  more  than  the  fifteenth  book  to  myself 
and  friends,  and  the  eigh teen-pence  a  ream  for  the  poor  and 
works  of  charity,  which  the  devil  so  hateth,  that  I  find  it  a  mat- 
ter past  my  power,  to  give  my  own  to  any  good  use ;  he  so  robs 
me  of  it,  or  maketh  men  call  it  a  scandalous  thing.  Verily, 
since  I  devoted  all  to  God,  I  have  found  it  harder  to  give  it  when 
I  do  my  best,  than  to  get  it :  though  I  submit  of  late  to  him 
partly  upon  charity,  and  am  so  far  from  laying  up  a  groat,  that 
(though  I  hate  debt)  I  am  long  in  debt,"  &c.  &c.  &c.  ^ 

This  letter  was  written  in  1678.  In  his  Life,  Baxter  declares, 
that  Symmons  must  have  received  in  mere  charity  from  him, 
that  is,  I  suppose,  more  than  he  was  strictly  entitled  to  demand^ 

!>  App«ndu  to  Baxter's  Owa  LaStg  No*  lii. 
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a  sum  not  less  than  five  hundred  pounds,  if  not  nearly  a  thou- 
sand. The  money  which  Baxter  appropriated  from  his  profits 
to  a  charitable  purpose,  he  unfortunately  lost  by  the  shutting 
up  of  the  exchequer;  so  that  the  hard-earned  gains  df  i^any 
years  were  lost  in  one  day.  Prom  Baxter's  statement  of  the 
agreement  with  the  booksellers,  it  is  very  evident  that  the  Cir- 
culation of  his  works  must  have  been  extensive  td  enifbte  them 
to  afford  the  sums  which  he  expended.  Comparing  these 
with  the  compensation  received  for  Paradise  Lost,  it  is  clear 
that  the  publishers  and  the  public  theii  were  better  judges  of 
poetry  than  of  theology.  A  singular  reverse  has  taken  place 
since  that  period. 

There  is  a  remarkable  concurrence  of  opinions  respecting  thtf 
character  and  talents  of  Baxter,  even  amoilg  th<^e  wh6  most 
be  regarded  as  unfavourable  to  many  of  the  sehtitfM^iits  fer 
which  he  contended.  This  agreement  can  be  accounted  for  only 
on  the  ground,  that  the  high  integrity  of  his  character  and  this 
superiority  of  his  talents  were  beyond  dispute ;  and  that  the 
evident  tendency  of  all  his  writings  is  to  promote  the  best  inte- 
rests of  men.  His  contemporaries  iii  the  church,  hs  Well  as 
his  brethren  out  of  it,  unite  iii  their  testimony  to  hi^  worth  and 
greatness,  and  the  value  of  his  writings. 

Dr.  Barrow  said,  his  practical  writings  were  never  ttiendedy 
and  his  controversial  ones  seldom  confuted.  With  a  iieW  to 
his  casuistical  writings,  the  honourable  Robert  Boyle,  declared, 
*'  He  was  the  fittest  man  of  the  age  for  a  casuist,  because  be 
feared  no  man's  displeasure,  nor  hoped  for  any  ndan's  prefer- 
ment/' Bishop  Wilkins  observed  of  him,  that  he  had  ctdtitated 
every  subject  he  had  handled  ;  that  if  he  htld  ttV^d  in  the  pri^^ 
mitive  times,  he  would  have  been  one  df  the  fathers  of  thi! 
church  ;  and  that  it  was  enough  for  oiie  kge  to  prodded  such  A 
person  as  Mr.  Baxter.  Archbishop  Usher *s  high  thoughts  of 
him,  appeared  in  his  earnest  importunity  to  induce  him  to  write 
on  the  subject  of  conversion.  Dr.  Manton  thought  Mk*.  Baxter 
came  nearer  the  apostolical  writings  than  any  maii  lii  the  age. 
Dr.  Bates'  opinion  of  his  eloquence  has  been  given  already.  **  Htl 
books/'  he  says,  '*  for  their  number  and  variety  of  matter^  in&ke 
a  library.  Thev  contain  a  treasure  of  controversial,  casuistical, 
and  practical  divinity.  His  books  of  practical  divinity  have 
been  effectual  for  more  numerous  conversions  of  sinners^  to  God, 
than  any  printed  in  our  time ;  and  while  the  church  remains  on 
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earthy  will  be  of  eontiuual  efficacy  to  recover  lost  souls.  There 
is  a  vigorous  pulse  in  them  that  keeps  the  reader  awake  and 
attentive."  ^ 

Few  men  were  capable  of  forming  a  better  or  more  candid 
opinion  of  Baxter  than  Dr.  Doddridge.  He  was  well  acquainted 
with  his  writings,  very  similar  to  him  in  his  sentiments,  and  par- 
took largely  of  his  desire  to  be  useful  to  all  men.  He  thus 
expresses  his  opinion  of  his  character  as  a  writer : 

^^  His  style  is  inaccurate,  because  he  had  no  regular  educa- 
tion ;  and  because  he  wrote  continually  in  the  views  of  eternity : 
but  judicious,  nervous,  spiritual,  and  remarkably  evangelical ;  a 
manly  eloquence,  and  the  most  evident  proof  of  an  amazing 
genius:  with  respect  to  which  he  may  not  improperly  be 
called  the  English  Demosthenes :  exceeding  proper  for  convic* 
tion :  see  his  *  Saint's  Rest^'  all  his  treatises  on  conversion,  and 
especially  his  *  Call  to  the  Unconverted,'  *  Divine  Life,  and  Coun- 
sels toYonngMen:'  few  were  ever  mote  instrumental  for  awaken- 
ing and  converting  more  souk.  His  book  of  converse  with  God 
in  solitude,  is  a  most  sublime  piece  of  devotion :  his  Gildas  Sal- 
vianus  is  a  most  extraordinary  piece,  and  should  be  read  by  | 
«very  young  minister  before  he  takes  a  people  under  bis  stated  , 
care ;  and  I  think  the  practical  part  of  it  deserves  to  be  read 
every  two  or  three  years :  for  nothing  has  a  greater  tendency  to 
awaken  the  spirit  of  a  minister  to  that  zeal  in  his  work,  for  want 
of  which  many  good  men  are  but  shadows  of  what  by  the  bless- 
ing of  God  they  might  be^  if  the  maxims  and  treasures  laid  down 
in  that  incomparable  treatise  were  strenuously  pursued."  ^ 

In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  ^ving'  him  some  account  of  his  studies, 
Doddridge  says,  **  Baxter  is  my  particular  favourite.  It  is  im- 
possible to  tell  you  how  much  1  am  charmed  with  the  devotion, 
good  sense,  and  pathos,  which  is  every  where  to  be  found  in  himA 
I  cannot  fiorbear  lodui^  upon  him  as  one  of  the  greatest  oratorsA 
both  with  regard  to  copiousness,  acuteness,  and  eneigy,  that  oiir  '  i^^ 
nation  hath  produced ;  and  if  he  hath  described,  as  I  believe  the 
temper  of  his  own  hearti  he  appears  to  have  been  so  far  superior 
to  the  generality  of  those  whom  we  charitably  hope  to  be  good 
men,  that  one  would  imagine  that  God  raised  him  up  to  disgrace 
and  condemn  his  brethren ;  to  show  ^hat  a  Christian  is,  and 
how  few  in  the  world  deserve  the  character.    I  have  lately  been 

*  These  testitnoDies  are  collected  by  Fawcett  in  the  Preface  to  his  *  Abridge 
Uent  of  the  Saint's  Rett.' 
»  Orton's  <  LetteD  to  PlMsatiOff  BUaieters*'  voL  i.  pp*  185^  186. 
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reading  his  Gildas  Salvianus^  which  hath  cue  me  out  much  work 
«moiig  my  people,  lliis  will  take  me  off  from  so  close  an  ap- 
plication to  my  private  studies,  as  I  could  otherwise  covet,  but 
may  answer  some  valuable  ends  with  r^ard  to  others  and 
myself." 

But  these  commendatory  opmioos  of  Baxter  have  not  been 
confined  to  evangelical  Churchmen  and  Dissenters ;  the  literary 
men  of  the  nation  have  not  been  backward  to  express  their  ap- 
probation of  Baxter's  talents  and  piety*  Dr.  Kippis,  under  the 
article  ^  Doddridge'  in  the  ^  Biographia  Britannica,'  institutes  a 
comparison  between  him  and  Job  Orton,  the  author  of '  Dod- 
dridge's Memoirs.' — ^^  It  has  occurred/'  he  says,  *^  to  us,  that 
Mr.  Orton,  who  so  long  resided  at  Kidderminster,  the  principal 
■eat  of  Mr.  Baxter's  ministerial  usefulness,  had  a  considerable 
resemblance  in  certain  respects  to  that  famous  divine.  In 
extent  of  abilities,  Baxter  was  greatly  superior  to  Mr.  Orton,  and 
he  prodigiously  exceeded  him  in  the  multiplicity  of  his  writings ; 
but  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  their  practical  works  and  the 
strictness,  we  had  almost  said  the  rigidness,  of  their  personal 
piety,  there  was  no  small  degree  of  similarity.  Both  of  them 
display  in  their  productions  the  same  ardent  zeal  to  excite  the 
attention  of  men  to  their  eternal  concerns/  and  urge  these  con- 
cerns with  peculiar  energy  and  pathos.  Both  of  them  were  ani- 
mated with  a  seriousness  of  spirit  which  seems  never  to  have 
forsaken  them  in  the  most  ordinary  occurrences  of  life:  nor 
could  either  of  them  bear  to  be  much  interrupted  in  their  sacred 
employments.  When  some  visitors  to  Mr.  Baxter,  after  having 
sitten  awhile  with  him,  said,  '  We  are  afraid,  sir,  that  we  break 
in  upon  your  time  ? '  His  answer  was, '  To  be  sure  you  do.'/'»_ 

While  this  passage  shows  the  high  idea  which  Kippis  enter- 
tained of  Baxter's  character,  I  conceive  that  the  points  of  re- 
semblance between  him  and  Orton  were  very  few.  Orton  was 
stiff,  formal,  and  cautious  to  a  fault,  not  to  mention  other  par- 
ticulars ;  qualities  the  very  opposite  of  those  which  distinguished 
Baxter,  whose  warmth  and  energy  often  involved  him  in  difficul- 
ties, which  the  timid  prudence  of  the  other  was  sure  to  pre- 
vent. The  souls  of  the  two  men*  were  cast  in  totally  different 
moulds.  Baxter  would  have  set  the  world  on  fire,  while  Ortoa 
was  lighting  a  match. 

Orton  himself  held  Baxter  in  the  highest  veneration.  In  one 
of  his  letters  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hughes,  he  saysj  '^  I   would 

^  Biograpliia  Britt&nica,  vol.  v.  p.^14. 
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recommend  you  to  read  some  practical  divinity  every  day; 
especially  the  works  of  Howe,  Henry,  Watts,  Doddridge,  and 
writers  of  that  strain  and  spirit,  \i4iom  God  eminently  honoured 
as  instruments  of  great  usefulness  in  his  church.  Above  all, 
Baxter,  who  was,  with  regard  to  the  success  of  his  labours  and 
writings,  superior  to  them  all/'  ® 

^Addison  says, '  I  once  met  with  a  page  of  Mr.  Baxter;  upon 
the  perusal  of  it,  I  conceived  so  good  an  idea  of  the  author's 
piety,  that  I  bought  the  whole  book/  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson, 
in  his  *  Rambler,'  has  quoted  Baxter  twice,  (No.  71  and  196) 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  that  he  considered  his  name  to  be 
worthy  of  a  place  amongst  the  highest  authorities.  He  is  also 
frequently  mentioned  in  Johnson's  conversations  with  Boswell : 
and  once,  when  Boswell  asked  him  what  works  of  Richard 
Baxter  he  should  read  ?  '  Read  any  of  them,'  said  the  sage^ 
*  for  they  are  all  good.'  "  ^ 

But  no  writer  has  more  accurately  or  candidly  sketched  the 
character  of  Baxter  than  Grainger,  whose  invaluable  Biogra- 
phical History  supplies  information  about  numerous  individuak, 
of  whom  no  account  is  any  where  else  to  be  found ;  and  who 
rarely  distorts  his  portraits  under  the  influence  of  personal  or 
professional  prejudice. 

**  Richard  Baxter,"  he  says,  '^  was  a  man  famous  for  weak- 
ness of  body  and  strength  of  mind ;  for  having  the  strongest 
sense  of  religion  himself,  and  exciting  a  sense  of  it  in  the 
thoughtless  and  the  profligate;  for  preaching  more  sermons, 
engaging  in  more  controversies,  and  writing  more  books,  than 
any  other  Nonconformist  of  his  age.  He  spoke,  disputed,  and 
wrote  with  ease ;  and  discovered  the  same  intrepidity  when  be 
reproved  Cromwell  and  expostulated  with  Charles  II.  as  when 
he  preached  to  a  congregation  of  mechanics.  His  zeal  for 
religion  was  extraordinary;  but  it  seems  never  to  have  prompted 
him  to  faction,  or  carried  him  to  enthusiasm.  Tliis  champion 
of  the  Presbyterians  was  the  common  butt  of  men  of  every 
other  religion,  and  of  those  who  were  of  no  religion  at  all. 
But  this  had  very  little  effect  upon  him :  his  presence  and  his 
firmness  of  mind  on  no  occasion  forsook  him.  He  was  just 
the  same  man  before  he  went  into  a  prison,  while  he  was  in  it, 
and  when  he  came  out  of  it ;  and  he  maintained  a  uniformity 
of  character  to  the  last  gasp  of  his  life.    His  enemies  have 

*  Orton'8  <  Letters  to  Dissenting  Ministers/  vol.  i.  p.  103. 

»  Ibid.  pp.  315,  310.     - 
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placed  hnn  in  hdl ;  but  cfeiy  mm  who  has  not  tai  tinea  Hkt 
bigotry  that  Mr«  Baxter  hinudf  had,  must  conelnde  that  he  ia 
in  a  better  place.  This  is  a  very  faint  and  imperfect  sketch  of 
Mr.  Baxter's  character.  Men  oi  his  size  are  not  to  be  drawn 
in  miniature.  His  portrait^  in  foil  proportion,  is'  in  his  ^  Nar- 
rative of  his  own  Life  and  Times,'  which,  though  a  rhapaodj% 
composed  in  the  manner  of  a  diary,  contains  a  great  Tariety  of 
memorable  things,  and  is,  in  itself,  as  far  as  it  goes,  a  history  of 
Nonconformity."  ^ 

I  cannot  close  this  collection  of  testimonies  to  the  merits  of 
Baxter,  without  adding  that  of  Mr.  Wilberfioroe,  a  name  which 
will  ever  be  dear  to  every  friend  of  religion  and  humanity.  I 
cannot  help  saying,  however,  he  ought  not  to  have  considered 
Baxter  as  exclusively  the  property  of  the  diurch  of  Bi^land. 
Baxter,  though  not  properly  a  Dissenter,  was,  in  the  strietest 
sense  of  the  term,  a  Nonconformist.  ^'  I  most  b^,"  says  Mr. 
Wilberibrce,  '^  to  dass  among  the  brightest  omaoaents  of  the 
Church  of  England,  this  great  man,  who,  with  his  brethren,  was 
so  shamefully  ejected  from  the  church  in  1662,  in  violation  of 
the  royal  word,  as  well  as  of  the  dear  principles  of  justice. 
With  his  controversial  pieoes  i  am  little  acquainted ;  but  hn 
practical  writings,  in  four  massy  folios,  are  a  treasury  of  (%ria* 
tian  wisdom.  It  would  be  a  most  valuable  service  to  mankind 
to  revise  them,  and,  perhaps,  to  abridge  them,  to  render  then 
more  suited  to  the  taste  of  modern  readers.  This  has  been 
already  done  in  the  case  of  his  '  Dying  Thoughts,*  a  beautilnl 
little  piece,  and  of  his  '  Saint's  Rest.'  His  *  Life,'  idso,  written 
by  himself,  and  in  a  separate  volume,  contains  much  uaefol  mat- 
ter, and  many  valuable  particulars  of  the  histdry  of  the  times  of 
Charles  I.,  Cromwell,"  &c.  ' 

Having  presented  to  the  reader  a  selection  of  the  opinions 
which  have  been  expressed  of  Baxter,  as  a  writer,  by  men  of 
the  first  eminence,  both  in  his  own  times  and  since,  I  have  re* 
served  his  own  opinion,  or  review,  for  the  last.  As  no  man  was 
so  fully  acquainted  unth  his  writings  as  himself,  so  no  one  eould 
express  a  more  enlightened  or  candid  opinion  of  them  than  he 
has  done.  It  leans  to  the  side  of  severitv  rather  than  of  leni* 
ency,  and  presents  so  amiable  a  view  of  the  mtthor's  character 
that  it  cannot  fail  to  excite  esteem  and  admiration.  Combined 
with  his  review  of  his  Christian  character  and  experience,  it 
presents  what  Grainger  justly  calls  a  full-length  portrait  of  the 

^  Biop.  Hist.  vol.  Y.  pp.  Sly  a2.  '  WUberibrce't  Practic«l  Piety,  p.  24. 
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man*  He  judged  himself  that  he  might  not  be  judged^  and 
was  evidently  hi  more  sensible  of  his  own  imperfections,  and 
more  ready  to  censure  them  than  any,  even  of  his  bitterest 
opposers.  He  constantly  defended  the  integrity  of  his  character 
and  the  purity  of  his  motives,  but  was  most  willing  to  acknow- 
ledge that  none  of  his  works  were  without  spot  or  blemish 
before  God. 

'^  Concerning  almost  all  my  writings,  I  must  confess  that  my 
own  judgment  is,  that  fewer  well  studied  and  polished  had  beeii 
better ;  but  the  reader  who  can  safely  censure  the  books,  is  not 
fit  to  censure  the  author,  unless  he  had  been  tipon  the  place,  and 
acquainted  with  all  the  occasions  and  circumstances.  Indeed^ 
for  the  '  Saint's  Rest,'  I  had  four  months'  vacancy  to  write  it, 
but  in  the  midst  of  continual  languishing  and  medicine :  but^ 
for  the  rest,  I  wrote  them  in  the  crowd  of  all  my  other  employ- 
ments^ which  would  allow  me  no  great  leisure  for  polishing  and 
exactness,  or  any  ornament ;  so  that  I  scarce  ever  wrote  one 
sheet  twice  over,  nor  stayed  to  make  any  blots  or  interlinings^ 
but  was  fain  to  let  it  go  as  it  was  first  conceived;  and  when  my 
own  desire  was  rather  to  stay  upon  one  thing  long  than  run 
over  many,  some  sudden  occasions  or  other  extorted  almost  all 
my  writings  from  me  3  and  the  apprehensions  of  present  useful- 
ness or  necessity  prevailed  against  all  other  motives :  so  that 
the  divines  which  were  at  hand  with  me  still  put  me  on,  and 
approved  of  what  I  did,  because  they  were  moved  by  present 
necessities,  as  well  as  V:  but  those  that  were  far  off,  and  felt  not 
those  nearer  motives,  did  rather  wish  that  I  had  taken  the  other 
way,  and  published  a  few  elaborate  writings ;  and  I  am  ready 
myself  to  be  of  their  mind,  when  I  forgot  the  case  that  I  then 
stood  in^  and  have  lost  the  sense  of  former  motives.  The  op- 
posing of  the  Anabaptists,  Separatists,  Quakers,  Antinomians, 
Seekers,  &c.,  were  works  which  then  seemed  necessary ;  and 
so  did  the  debates  about  church-government  and  communion; 
which  touched  our  present  practice  :  but  now,  all  those  reasons 
are  past  and  gone,  I  could  wish  I  had  rather  been  doing  some 
work  of  more  durable  usefulness.  But,  even  to  a  foreseeing 
man,  who  knoweth  what  will  be  of  longest  use,  it  is  hard  to 
discern  how  far  that  which  is  presently  needful  may  be  omitted, 
for  the  sake  of  a  greater,  future  good.  There  are  some  other 
works  wherein  my  heart  hath  more  been  set  than  any  of  those 
forementioned,  in  which  I  have  met  with  great  obstructions :  for 
I  must  declare,  that  in  this,  as  in  many  other  matters,  we  arb 
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not  the  choosers  of  our  own  employments,  any  more  than  of 
our  own  successes. 

^'  And  yet,  that  I  may  not  say  worse  than  it  deserveth  of  my 
.  former  measure  of  understanding,  I  shall  truly  tell  you  what 
ohange  I  find  now  in  the  perusal  of  my  own  writings*  Those 
points  which  then  I  thoroughly  studied,  my  judgment  is  the 
same  of  now  as  it  was  then,  and  therefore  in  the  subttanoe  of 
my  religion,  and  in  those  controversies  which  I  then  searched 
into  with  some  extraordinary  diligence,  I  find  not  my  mind  dia» 
posed  to  a  change :  but  in  divers  points  that  I  studied  slighdyt 
and  by  the  halves,  and  in  many  things  which  I  took  upon  trust 
from  others,  I  have  found  since  that  my  apprehensions  were 
either  erroneous  or  very  lame.  And  those  tilings  which  I  was 
orthodox  in,  I  had  either  insufficient  reasons  for,  or  a  mixture 
of  some  sound  and  some  insufficient  ones,  or  else  an  insufficient 
apprehension  of  those  reasons ;  so  that  I  scarcely  knew  what  I 
seemed  to  know :  and  though  in  my  writings  I  found  little  in 
substance  which  my  present  judgment  differeth  from,  yet  in  my 
^  Aphorisms'  and  *  Saint's  Rest,'  which  were  my  first  writings,  I 
find  some  few  unmeet  expressions,  and  one  common  infirmity. 
I  perceive  that  I  put  off  matters  with  some  kind  of  confidence;, 
as  if  I  had  done  something  new  or  more  thai\  ordinary  in  them, 
when,  upon  my  more  mature  reviews,  I  find  that  I  said  not  half 
that  which  the  subject  did  require.  As,  e.  ^.,  in  the  doctrine  of 
the  covenants  and  of  justification,  but  especially  about  the 
divine  authority  of  the  Scripture  in  the  second  part  of  the 
'  Saint's  Rest,'  where  1  have  not  said  half  that  should  have  been 
said ;  aud  the  reason  was,  because  that  I  had  not  read  any  of 
the  fuller  sort  of  books  that  are  written  on  those  subjects,  nor 
conversed  with  those  that  knew  more  than  myself,  and  so  all 
those  things  were  either  new  or  great  to  me  which  were  common 
and  small,  perhaps,  to  others ;  and  because  they  all  came  in  by 
the  way  of  my  own  study  of  the  naked  matter,  and  not  from 
books,  they  were  apt  to  affect  my  mind  the  more,  and  to  seem 
greater  than  they  were.  And  dm  token  of  my  weakness  so 
accompanied  those  my  younger  studies,  that  I  was  very  apt  to 
«tart  up  controversies  in  the  way  of  my  practical  writings,  and 
also  more  desirous  to  acquaint  the  world  with  all  that  I  took  to 
be  the  truth,  and  to  assault  those  books  bv\name  ^ich  I 
thought  did  tend  to  deceive  them,  and  did  contai]l\  unsound  and 
dangerous  doctrine ;  and  the  reason  of  all  this  Wj!a,  that  I  was 
then  in  the  vigour  of  my  youthful  apprehensions,  did  the  new 
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appearance  of  any  sacred  truth,  it  was  more  apt  to  affect  me 
and  be  more  highly  valued  than  afterwards,  when  commbnness 
had  dulled  my  delight ;  and  I  did  not  sufficiently  discern  then 
how  much,  in  most  of  our  controversies,  is  verbal,  and  upon 
mutual  mistakes.  And,  withal,  I  knew  not  how  impatient 
divines  were  of  being  contradicted,  nor  how  it  would  stir  up  all 
their  powers  to  defend  what  they  have  once  said,  and  to  rise  up 
agunst  the  truth  which  is  thus  thrust  upon  them  as  the  mortal 
enemy  of  their  honour :  and  I  knew  not  how  hardly  men's 
minds  are  changed  from  their  former  apprehensions,  be  the  evi- 
dence never  so  plain.  And  I  have  perceived  that  nothing  so 
much  hinders  the  reception  of  the  truth  as  urging  it  on  men 
with  too  harsh  importunity,  and  falling  too  heavily  on  their 
errors :  for  hereby  you  engage  their  honour  in  the  business,  and 
they  defend  their  errors  as  themselves,  and  stir  up  all  their  wit 
and  ability  to  oppose  you.  In  controversies,  it  is  fierce  opposi- 
tion which  is  the  bellows  to  kindle  a  resisting  zeal ;  when,  if  they 
be  neglected,  and  their  opinions  lie  awhile  despised,  they  usually 
cool  and  come  again  to  themselves.  Men  are  so  loth  to  be  drenched 
with  the  truth,  that  I  am  no  more  for  going  that  way  to  work  : 
and,  to  confess  the  truth,  I  am  lately  much  prone  to  the  con- 
trary extreme,  to  be  too  indifferent  what  men  hold,  and  to  keep 
my  judgment  to  myself,  and  never  to  mention  any  thing  wherein 
I  differ  from  another  on  any  thing  which  I  think  I  know  more 
than  he ;  or,  at  let»t,  if  he  receive  it  not  presently,  to  silence  it, 
and  leave  him  to  his  own  opinion ;  and  I  find  this  effect  is  mixed 
according  to  its  causes,  which  are  some  good  and  some  bad. 
The  bad  causes  are,  1.  An  impatience  of  men's  weakness,  and 
mistaking  forwardness,  and  self-conceitedness.  2.  An  abate- 
ment of  my  sensible  esteem  of  truth,  through  the  long  abode 
of  them  on  my  mind.  Though  my  judgment  value  them,  yet  it 
is  hard  to  be  equally  affected  with  old  and  common  things,  as 
with  new  and  rare  ones.  The  better  causes  are,  1.  That  I  am 
much  more  sensible  than  ever  of  the  necessity  of  living  upon 
the  principles  of  religion  which  we  are  all  agreed  in,  and  uniting 
in  these ;  and  how  much  mischief  men  that  overvalue  their  own 
opinions,  have  done  by  their  controversies  in  the  church;  how 
some  have  destroyed  charity,  and  some  caused  schisms  by  them, 
and  most  have  hindered  godliness  in  themselves  and  others,  and 
used  them  to  divert  men  from  the  serious  prosecuting  of  a  holy 
life ;  and,  as  Sir  Francis  Bacon  saith  in  his  Essay  of  Peace, 
^  that  it  is  one  great  benefit  of  church  peace  and  concord^ 
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that  wrUiDg  controversies  is  turned  into  books  of  pr^tical  de- 
votion for  increase  of  piety  and  virtue/  2.  And  I  find  that  it  is 
much  jaott  for  most  men's  good  and  edificatiop^  tp  converse 
mdth  Ctiem  only  in  that  way  of  godliness  which  all  are  agreed  in^ 
and  not  by  touching  upon  differences  to  stir  up  their  corrup- 
tioni^  and  to  tell  them  of  little  more  of  your  knowledge  than 
what  yoU  And  them  willing  to  receive  from  you  as  mere  learners  ; 
and  therefore  to  stay  till  they  cr^e  information  of  you.  We 
SQist^ke  men's  diseases  when  we  think  there  needetb  nothing  to 
oune  their  errors,  but  only  to  bring  them  the  evidence  of  truth, 
^lasl  there  are  many  disteippers  of  niind  to  be  removed  before 
men  are  apt  to  receive  that  evidence.  And,  therefore,  that 
ch«rc)i  is  happy  where  order  is  kept  up,  and  the  abilities  of  the 
ministers  commaud  a  reverend  submission  from  the  hearers,  and 
where  all  are  in  Christ's  school  in  the  distinct  ranks  of  teachers 
pnd  learners;  for  in  a  learning  way  men  are  ready  to  receive  the 
trntfa,  hot  in  a  diynting  way^  they  come  armed  against  it  with 
prejudice  and  animosity. 

^  And  I  must  say,  fiirther,  that  what  I  last  mentioned  on  the 
by,  is  one  of  the  notablest  changes  of  my  piind..  In  my  youth,  I 
was  quickly  past  my  fundamentals,  and  was  running  up  into  a 
nuilititude  of  controversies,  and  greatly  delighted  with  metaphy|- 
.aical  and  seholastic  writings,  (though,  I  must  ;ieeds  say,  my 
pDeaching  was  still  on  the  necessary  points,}  but  the  elder  1 
.grew,  the  smaller  stress  I  laid  apon  these  controversies  an^ 
curiosities^  though  still  my  intellect  abhorreth  confusion,  as 
finding  far  greater  uncertainties  in  them  than  I  at  first  discerned, 
and  .finding  less  usefulness  comparatively,  even  where  there  is 
the  greatest  certainty.  And  now  it  is  the  fundamental  doctrines 
4if  the  Catechism  which  I  most  highly,  value,  and  daily  thiQk  of^ 
and  find  roost  useful  to  myself  and  others.  The  Creed,  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Ten  Commandments,  do  find  me  now 
the  most  acceptable  and  plentiful  matter  for  all  my  meditations. 
They  are  tp  me  as  my  daily  bread  and  drink;  and,  as  1  can  speak 
and  write  of  them  over  and  over  again,  so  I  had  rather  read  or 
hear  of  them,  than  of  any  of  the  sdiool  niceties,  which  once  so 
much  pleased  me.  And  thus  I  observed  it  was  with  old  Bishop 
Usher,  and  with  many  other  men.  And  I  conjecture  that  this 
effect  also  is  mixed  of  good  and  bad,  according  to  its  causes. 
The  bad  cause  may,  perhaps,  be  some  natural  infirmity  and 
decay.  And,  as  trees  in  the  spring  shoot  up  into  branches, 
;  leaves,  and  blossoms,  but  in  the  autumn  the  life  drains  down 
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iato  tlie  root;  ••  possibly^  my  n^ur€,  cansciona  of  its  iafirwitjr 
and  decay,  may  find  iUelf  iasnfllQieQt  to  the  attempting  of  dif* 
fieult  things,  and  to  my  mind  may  retire  to  the  root  of  Cbri^tiai^ 
prineipiesy  and  ako,  I  have  often  been  afraid,  lest  ill  rooting  at 
6ntf  and  many  temptations  afterwards,  have  made  it  more  ne* 
oetaary  for  me  than  many  others,  to  retire  to  the  root  and  seizure 
my  fundamentals*  But,  upop  mueb  observation^  I  am  afraid 
lest  most  others  are  in  no  better  a  case. 

^^  The  better  causes  are  these:  I  value  all  things  according  tf 
tiieir  use  and  ends,  and  I  find  in  the  d^Iy  practice  and  exp^ 
rience  of  my  soul,  that  the  knowledge  of  God  and  Christp  aii4 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  truth  of  Scripture,  aod  the  life  to  come,  i 
and  of  a  holy  life,  is  of  more  use  to  me  than  all  the  moat  eurioof  I 
speculations.     !•  know  that  every  man  must  grpw  §$»  trees  dp, 
downwards  and  upwards  both  at  once ;  and  that  the  roots,  in- 
crease as  the  btdk  and  branches  do.    Bei^g  neajrer  death  an4 
another  world,  I  am  the  more  regardful  of  those  things  which 
my  everlasting  life  or  death  depend  on*     Having  most  to  dq 
with  ignorant,  miserable  people,  I  am  commanded  by  my  ch^ty 
and  reason  to  treat  with  them  of  that  which  their  salvation  liet^ 
on ;  and  not  to  dispute  with  them  of  formalities  and  niceties, 
when  tiie  question  is  presently  to  be  determined^  whetheir  tbsjr  -^ 
shril  dwell  for  ever  in  heaven  or  in  ML    l»  a  word^  my  lo^dj^  I 
tations  must  he  moat  upon  the  matters  of  my  practice.  jbimI  my 
interest ;  and  aa  the  love  of  Ood,  and  the  sedkii^  of  «varlastioy 
life,  is  the  matter  of  my  practice  and  my  intevest,  so  must  jt  be 
of  my  meditation.    That  is  tiie  best  doctrine  and  study  which 
mdceth  men  better,  and  tendeth  to  make  them  happy.    J  .abhof] 
the  folly  of  those  imleamed  persons,  who  revile  or  despise  liearnr^ 
ing,  because  they  know  not  what  it  is :  and  I  tajce  nc^  any  pj^e  \ 
of  trae  learning  to  be  useleas ;  and  yet  my  sou}  approveth  of  thf 
rcaohition  of  hdy  Paul,  who  determined  to  know  DothA^g  amoi^, 
his  hearers,  that  is  comparatively  to  value  and  make  ostentation' 
of  no  other  wisdom,  but  the  knowledge  of  a  crucified  Christ  $; 
to  know  God  in  Christ  is  life  eternal.    As  the  stock  of  the  tree 
affordeth  timber  to  build  houses  and  cities^  when  the  smal) 
though  higher  multifarious  branches  are  but  .to  make:a  croVa 
nest  or  a  blaae,  so  the  knowledge  of  Gpd  and  of  Jesus  Christ,  cf 
heaven  and  holiness,  doth  build  up  the  soul  to  endless  Messedr 
nese,  and  affordeth  it  solid  peace  and  comfort ;  when  a  niultitude 
of  school  niceties  serve  but  for  vain  janglings  and  hurtful  duver*- 
sions  and  contentions,  and  yet  1  would  not  dissuade  my  reailor 
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from  the  perusal  of  Aquinas^  Scotus,  Ockhain^  Annintenns, 
Durandus^  or  any  such  writer ;  for  much  good  may  be  gotten 
from  them :  but  I  would  persuade  him  to  study  and  live  upon 
the  essential  doctrines  of  Christianity  and  godliness,  incomparably 
above  them  all.  And  that  he  may  know  that  nay  testimony  is 
somewhat  regardable,  I  presume  to  say  that  in  tbisj  and  as  mudi 
gunsay  my  natural  inclination  to  subtilty  and  accurat^iess  in 
knowing,  as  he  is  like  to  do  by  his  if  he  obey  my  counsel :  and 
I  think,  if  he  lived  among  infidels  and  enemies  of  Christ,  he 
would  find,  that  to  make  good  the  doctrine  of  faith  and.  life 
eternal  were  not  only  his  noblest  and  most  useful  study,  but 
also  that  which  would  require  the  height  of  all  his  parts,  and  the 
utmost  of  his  diligence,  to  manage  it  skilfully  to  the  satisfaction 
of  himself  and  others. 

^I  add,  therefore,  that  this  is  another  thing  which  I  am  changed 
in,  that  whereas  in  my  younger  days  I  never  was  tempted  to 
doubt  of  the  trtith  of  Scripture  or  Christianity,  but  all  my  doubts 
and  fears  were  exercised  at  home,  about  my  own  sincerity  and 
interest  in  Christ,  and  this  was  it  which  I  called  unbelief;  since 
then  my  sorest  assaults  have  been  on  the  other  side,  and  such 
they  were,  that  had  I  been  void  of  intenial  experience  and  the 
adhesion  of  love,  and  the  special  help  of  God,  and  had  not  dis* 
cemed  more  reason  for  my  religion  than  I  did  when  I  was 
younger,  I  had  certainly  apostatized  to  infidelity.  I  am  now, ' 
therefore,  much  mori  apprehensive  than  heretofore  of  the  nepes* 
sity  of  well  grounding  men  in  their  religion,  especially  of  the 
witness  of  the  indwelling  Spirit ;  for  I  more  sensibly  perceive, 
that  the  Spirit  is  the  great  witness  of  Christ  and  Christianity  to 
the  world.  And  though  the  folly  of  fanatics  tempted  me  long 
to  overlook  the  strength  of  this  testimony  of  the  Spirit,  while 
they  placed  it  in  a  certain  internal  assertion,  or  enthusiastic 
inspiration ;  yet  now  I  see  that  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  another  man- 
ner, is  the  witness  of  Christ,  and  his  agent  in  the  world.  The 
Spirit  in  the  prophets  was  his  first  witness,  and  the  Spirit  by 
renovation,  sanctification,  illumination,  and  consolation,  assimi- 
lating the  soul  to  Christ  and  heaven,  is  the  continued  witness  to 
all  true  believers :  and  if  any  man  have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 
the  same  is  none  of  his.  (Rom.  viii.  9.)  Even  as  the  rational 
soul  in  the  child  is  the  inherent  witness  or  evidence  that  he  is  the 
child  of  rational  parents.  And,  therefore,  ungodly  persons  have 
a  great  disadvantage  in  their  resisting  temptations  to  unbelief, 
and  it  b  no  wonder  if  Christ  be  a  stumbling-block  to  the  Jews, 
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and  to  the  Gentiles  foolishness.  There  is  many  a  one  that  hideth 
his  temptations  to  infidelity^  because  he  thinketh  it  a  shame  to 
open  them,  and  because  it  may  generate  doubts  in  others ;  but  I, 
doubt,  the  imperfection  of  most  men's  care  of  their  salvation,  dXkd 
of  their  diligence  and  resolution  in  a  holy  life,  doth  come  from/ 
the  imperfection  of  their  belief  of  Christianity  and  the  life  to] 
come.     For  my  part,  I  must  profess,  that  when  my  belief  of\ 
things  eternal  and  of  the  Scripture  is  most  clear  and  firm,  all 
goeth  accordingly  in  my  soul,  and  all  temptations  to  sinful  com- ' 
pliances,  worldliness,  or  flesh-pleasing,  do  signify  worse  to  me 
than  an  invitation  to  the  stocks  or  Bedlam.    And  no  petition 
seemeth  more  necessary  to  me  than, — I  believe,  help  thou  my 
unbelief.     Lord,  increase  our  faith. 

''  Accordingly,  I  had  then  a  far  higher  opinion  of  learned  per* 
sons  and  books  than  I  have  now ;  for  what  I  wanted  myself,  I 
thought  every  reverend  divine  had  attained,  and  was  familiarly 
acquainted  with.  And  what  books  I  understood  not  by  reason 
of  the  strangeness  of  the  terms  or  matter,  I  the  more  admired, 
and  thought  that  others  understood  their  worth.  But  now  ex- 
perience hath  constrained  me  against  my  Mali  to  know,  that 
reverend  learned  men  are  imperfect,  and  know  but  little  as  well 
as  I,  especially  those  that  think  themselves  the  wisest :  and  the 
better  I  am  acquainted  with  them,  the  more  I  perceive  that  we 
are  all  yet  in  the  dark.  And  the  more  I  am  acquainted  with  ^oly 
men,  that  are  all  for  heaven,  and  pretend  not  much  to  subtleties, 
the  more  I  value  and  honour  them.  And  when  I  have  studied 
hard  to  understand  some  abstruse  admired  book,  (as  De  Scientia 
Dei,  De  Provideniia  circa  Malum,  De  Deeretis,  De  Pradeter- 
ndnaiume,  De  Liberiate  CreaturtB,  &c.)  I  have  but  attained  the 
knowledge  of  human  imperfection,  and  to  see  that  the  author  is 
but  a  man  as  well  as  I. 

*'  And  at  first  I  took  more  upon  my  author's  credit  than  now 
1  c«m  do :  and  when  an  author  was  highly  commended  to  me  by 
others,  or  pleased  me  in  some  part,  I  was  ready  to  entertain  the 
whole ;  whereas  now  I  take  and  leave  in  the  same  author,  and  dissent 
in  some  things  from  him  that  I  like  best,  as  well  as  from  others. 

*'  At  first,  I  was  greatly  inclined  to  go  with  the  highest  in  con- 
troversies on  one  side  or  other ;  as  with  Dr.  Twisse  and  Mr. 
Rutherford,  and  Spanhemius  de  Providentia  et  Gratia,  &c.  But 
now  I  can  so  easily  see  what  to  say  against  both  extremes,  that 
I  am  much  more  inclinable  to  reconciling  principles.  And 
whereas  then  I  thought  that  conciliators  were  but  ignorant  meoj 
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that  were  willing  to  please  ail,  and  would  pretend  to  reconcile 
the  world  by  principles  which  they  did  not  understand  them- 
selves, I  have  since  percrived,  that  if  the  amiableness  of  peace 
and  concord  had  no  hand  in  the  business,  yet  greater  light  and 
stronger  judgment  usually  is  with  the  reconcilers,  than  with  either 
of  the  contending  parties,  as  with  Davenant,  Hall,  Usher,  Lnd« 
Crocius,  Bergius,  Strangtus,  Camero,  &c.  But  on  both  accounts 
their  writings  are  most  acceptable ;  though  I  know  that  mode- 
ration may  be  a  pretext  of  errors. 

*'  At  first,  the  style  of  authors  took  as  much  with  me  as  the  ar- 
gument, and  made  the  arguments  seem  more  forcible,  but  now 
I  judge  not  of  truth  at  all  by  any  such  ornaments  or  accidents, 
but  by  its  naked  evidence. 

**  I  am  much  more  cautelotis  in  my  belief  of  history  than  here- 
tofore. Not  that  I  run  into  their  extreme,  that  will  believe 
nothing,  because  they  cannot  believe  all  things.  But  I  am 
abundantly  satisfied  by  the  experience  of  this  age,  that  there  is 
no  believing  two  sorts  of  men,  ungodly  men,  and  partial  men, 
though  an  honest  heathen  of  no  religion  may  be  believed,  where 
enmity  against  religion  biasseth  him  not;  yet  a  debauched 
Christian,  besides  his  enmity  to  the  power  and  practice  of  bis 
own  religion,  is  seldom  without  some  ftirther  bias  of  interest  and 
faction,  especially  when  these  concur;  and  a  man  both  ttngodly 
and  ambitious,  espousing  an  interest  contrary  to  a  holy,  heavenly 
life,  and  also  factious,  embodying  himself  with  a  sect  or  party 
suited  to  his  spirit  and  designs,  there  is  no  believing  his  word 
or  oath*  If  you  read  any  man  partially  bitter  agaiAst  othere,  or 
diflering  from  him  in  opinion,  or  as  cross  to  his  greatness,  inte-^ 
rest,  or  designs,  take  heed  how  you  believe  any  more  than  the 
historical  evidence  distinct  from  his  word  compelled  yon  to 
believe.  The  prodigious  lies  which  have  been  pubitshed  in  Ais 
age  in  matters  of  fact  with  unbhishing  confidence,  even  where 
thousands  or  multitudes  of  eye  and  ear  witnesses  knew  all  to  be 
false,  do  call  men  to  take  heed  what  history  they  believe, 
especially  where  power  and  violence  afford  that  privilege  to 
the  reporter,  that  no  man  dare  answor  him,  or  detect  his  fraud, 
or  if  they  do,  their  writir^  are  ail  suppressed.  As  long  as  men 
have  liberty  to  examine  and  contradict  one  another,  one  may 
partly  conjecture  by  comparing  their  words,  on  which  side  the 
truth  is  like  to  lie.  But  when  great  men  vmte  history,  or  flat- 
terers by  their  appointment,  which  no  man  dare  oontradicty 
believe  it  but  as  you  are  constrained* 
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^  So  in  this  age  there  have  been  such  things  written  against 
{Parties  and  persons  whom  the  writers  design  to  make  odious, 
sb  notoriously  false,  as  you  would  think  th^t  the  sense  of  their 
honour,  at  least,  should  have  made  it  impossible  for  such  men  to 
write.  My  own  eyes  have  read  such  words  and  actions  asserted 
with  mo^t  vehement,  iterated,  unblushing  confidence,  which 
Abundance  of  ear- witnesses,  even  of  their  own  parties,  must  needs 
know  to  have  been  altogether  false  ;  and  therefore,  having  mji^df 
lioW  written  this  history  of  myself,  notwithstanding  my  protesta^ 
tion,  that  I  have  not  in  any  thing  wilfully  gon^  against  the  truths 
I  expect  no  more  credit  from  the  reader,  than  the  self-condensing 
light  of  the  matter,  with  concurrent  rational  advantages,  from 
'  persons,  and  things,  and  other  witnesses,  shall  constrain  him  to. 
If  he  be  a  person  that  is  unacquainted  with  the  author  himself^ 
and  the  other  evidences  of  his  veracity  and  credibility,  and  I 
have  purposely  omitted  almost  all  the  descriptions  of  any  per-* 
ions  that  ever  opposed  me,  or  that  ever  I  or  my  brethren  suffered 
by,  because  I  know  that  the  appearance  of  interest  and  partiality 
might  give  a  fair  excuse  to  the  reader's  incredulity;  except 
only  when  I  speak  of  the  Cromwellians  and  Sectaries,  where  I 
Aih  the  more  free,  because  none  suspecteth  my  interest  to  have 
engaged  me  against  them,  but  with  the  rest  of  my  brethren  I 
have  opposed  them  in  the  obedience  of  my  conscience,  when 
by  pleasing  them  I  Could  have  had  almost  any  thing  that  they 
could  have  given  me ;  and  when  beforehand  I  expected  that 
the  present  governors  should  silence  me,  and  deprive  me  of 
maintenance,  house,  and  home,  as  they  have  done  to  me  and 
many  hundreds  more  $  therefore,  I  supposed  that  my  descrip* 
tinn  and  censures  of  those  persOnr  who  would  have  enriched 
&nd  honoured  me,  and  of  their  actions  against  that  party  which 
hath  silenced^  impoverished,  and  accused  me,  and  which  before** 
hand  I  expected  should  do  so,  are  beyond  the  suspicions  of 
i^nvy,  self-interest,  or  partiality :  if  not,  I  there  also  am  content 
that  the  reader  exercise  his  liberty^  and  believe  no  worse  even 
of  these  men,  than  the  evidence  of  fact  constraineth  them^ 

*'  And  though  I  before  told  the  change  of  my  judgment  against 
provoking  Writings,  1  have  had  more  will  than  skill  since  to 
avoid  such.  I  must  mention  it  by  way  of  penitent  confession, 
that  I  am  too  much  inclined  to  such  words  in  controversial 
writings,  which  are  too  keeti  and  apt  to  provoke  the  person 
whom  I  write  against.  Sometimes  I  suspect  that  age  soureth 
my  spirits,  and  sometimes  I  am  apt  to  think  that'it  is  out  of  a 
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hatred  of  a  flattering  humour,  which  now  prevaileth  so  in  the 
world,  that  few  persons  are  able  to  bear  the  truth }  and  I  am 
sure  that  I  cannot  only  bear  myself  such  language  as  I  use  to 
others,  but  that  I  expect  it.  I  think  all  these  are  partly  causes  $ 
but  I  am  sure  the  principal  cause  is  a  long  custom  of  studying 
how  to  speak  and  write  in  the  keenest  manner  to  the  common, 
ignorant,  and  ungodly  people ;  without  which  keenness  to  them 
no  sermon  or  book  does  much  good  ;  which  hath  so  habituated 
me  to  it,  that  I  am  still  falling  into  the  same  with  others ;  for- 
getting that  many  ministers  and  professors  of  strictness  do 
desire  the  greatest  sharpness  to  the  vulgar  and  to  their  adver- 
saries, and  the  greatest  lenity,  and  smoothness  and  comfort,  if 
not  honour,  to  themselves.  I  have  a  strong  natural  inclination 
to  speak  of  every  subject  just  as  it  is,  and  to  call  a  spade  a  spade, 
and  verba  rebut  opiate  ;  so  as  that  the  thing  spoken  of  may  be 
fullest  known  by  the  words ;  which  methinks  is  part  of  our 
speaking  truly.  But  I  unfeignedly  confess  that  it  is  faulty,  be- 
cause imprudent ;  for  that  is  not  a  good  means  which  doth 
harm,  because  it  is  not  fitted  to  the  end ;  and  because,  whilst  the 
readers  think  me  angry,  though  I  feel  no  passion  at  such  times 
in  myself,  it  is  scandalous  and  a  hinderance  to  the  useftilness  of 
.what  I  write :  and  especially,  because  though  I  feel  no  anger, 
yet  which  is  worse,  I  know  that  there  is  some  want  of  honour 
and  love,  or  tenderness  to  others  \  or  else  I  should  not  be  apt  to 
use  such  words  as  open  their  weakness  and  offend  them ;  and 
therefore  I  repent  of  it,  and  wish  all  over  sharp  passages  w«ne 
expunged  from  my  writings,  and  desire  forgiveness  of  God  and 
man.  And  yet  I  must  say,  that  I  am  oft  afraid  of  the  contrary 
extreme,  lest,  when  I  speak  against  great  and  dangerous  errors 
and  sins,  though  of  persons  otherwise  honest,  I  should  encou- 
rage men  to  them,  by  speaking  too  easily  of  them,  as  Eli  did  to 
his  sons ;  and  lest  I  should  so  favour  the  person  as  may  befriend 
the  sin  and  wrong  the  church.  And  I  must  say  as  the  New 
England  synodtsts  :  ^  We  heartily  desire,  that  as  much  as  may 
be,  all  expressions  and  reflections  may  be  forborne  that  tend  to 
break  the  bond  of  love.  Indeed,  such  is  our  infirmity,  that  the 
naked  discovery  of  the  fallacy  or  invalidity  of  another's  allega- 
tions or  arguings  is  apt  to  provoke.  This  in  disputes  is 
unavoidable.' 

*'  And,  therefore,  I  am  less  for  a  disputing  way  than  ever,  be« 
lieving  that  it  tempteth  men  to  bend  their  wits  to  defend  their 
errors^  and  oppose  the  truths  and  hindereth  usually  their  infor- 
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mation ;  and  the  servant  of  the  Lord  must  not  strive,  but  be 
gentle  to  all  men,  &c.    Tlierefore,  I  am  most  in  judgment  for\ 
a  learning  or  teaching  way  of  converse :  in  all  companies,  I  will  | 
be  glad  either  to  hear  those  speak  that  can  teach  me,  or  to  be 
beard  of  those  that  have  need  to  learn/'* 

The  life  and  writings  of  Baxter  are  now  fully  and  impartially 
before  the  reader.  The  views  entertained  of  them  by  others^ 
and  his  own  estimate  of  himself  and  his  works,  with  the  ex« 
tended  details  which  I  have  brought  forward,  leave  little  to  be 
said  in  the  way  of  a  general  summary.  My  own  opinions  have 
been  always  freely  expressed  on  all  the  subjects  which  have  passed 
successively  under  consideration ;  and,  had  I  nqw  been  disposed 
to  criticise  the  writings  and  character  of  Baxter  more  minutely^ 
the  extracts  just  given  from  bis  own  pen  must  have,  in  a  great 
measure,  deprived  me  of  the  power  to  censure.  Though  not 
unconscious  of  his  imperfections,  I  frankly  acknowledge  that 
I  have  been  more  disposed  to  mark  his  beauties,  than  to  expose 
his  faults;  and  would  rattier  leave  the  reader  under  the  impres-* 
sion  of  his  many  and  great  excellences,  than  minutely  acquainted 
with  his  foibles  and  failings. 

Every  reader  of  the  preceding  part  of  this  work  must  be  struck 
%vith  the  magnitude  of  Baxter's  labours  as  a  writer.  The  age 
in  which  he  lived  was  an  age  of  voluminous  authorship ;  and 
Baxter  was  beyond  comparison  the  most  voluminous  of  all  his 
contemporaries.  Those  who  have  been  acquainted  only  with 
what  are  called  his  practical  or  spiritual  writings,  form  no 
correct  estimate  of  the  extent  of  his  works.  These  form  twenty- 
two  Volumes  octavo,  in  the  present  edition ;  and  yet  they  are  but 
a  small  portion  of  what  he  wrote.  The  number  of  his  books 
has  been  very  variously  estimated ;  as  some  of  the  volumes  which 
he  published  contained  several  distinct  treatises,  they  have  somC'* 
times  been  counted  as  one,  and  sometimes  reckoned  four  or  five. 
The  best  method  of  forming  a  correct  opinion  of  Baxter's  la-« 
hours  from  the  press,  is  by  comparing  them  with  some  of  his 
brethren,  who  wrote  a  great  deal.''«>i  The  works  of  Bishop  Hall 
amount  to  ten  volumes  octavo ;  Lightfoot's  extend  to  thirteeh  ; 
Jeremy  Taylor's  to  fifteen ;  Dr.  Goodwin's  would  make  about 
twenty ;  Dr.  Owen's  extend  to  twenty-eight ;  Richard  Baxter's^ 
if  printed  in  a  uniform  edition,  could  not  be  comprised  in  less 
than  sixty  volumes,  making  more  than  from  thirty  to  forty 
thousand  closely-printed  octavo  pages ! 

•  LifCiparti.  p.  137. 
VOL,  I.  3  B 
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.  On  thn  mass  of  writing  he  was  employed  from  the  year  16499 
when  his  first  woric  appeared,  till  near  the  time  of  his  death  in 
1691,  a  period  of  forty-four  years.  Had  he  been  chiefly  engaged 
in  writing,  this  space  was  amply  sufficient  to  have  enabled  him 
to  produce  all  his  works  with  ease.  But,  it  must  be  recollected 
tiiat  writing  was  but  a  small  part  of  his  occupation.  His  labours 
as  a  minister,  and  his  engagements  in  the  public  buuness  of  his 
times,  formed  his  chief  employment  for  many  years,  ao  that  he 
speaks  of  writing  but  as  a  kind  of  recreation  from  more  severe 
duties.  Nor  is  this  all ;  his  state  of  health  must  be  taken  into 
consideration,  in  every  estimate  of  his  work.  A  man  more  dis- 
eased, or  who  had  more  to  contend  with  in  the  frame  of  his 
body,  probably  never  existed  in  the  same  circumstances.  He 
was  a  constant  martyr  to  richness  and  pain,  so  that  how  he 
found  it  practicable  So  write  with  the  composure  which  he  ge- 
nerally did,  is  one  of  the  greatest  mysteries  in  his  history.  The 
energy  of  his  mind  was  superior  to  any  discouragement^  fn*, 
though  it  often  felt  the  burden  and  cl<^  of  the  flesh,  it  never  gave 
way  to  its  desire  of  ease,  or  succumbed  under  the  pressure  of 
its  infirmities.  He  furnishes  an  illustrious  instance  of  what  may 
I  be  done  by  prificiple,  energy,  and  perseverance  in  the  most 
untoward  and  discouraging  circumstances* 

The  subjects  on  which  Baxter  wrote  embrace  the  whole  range 
of  theology,  in  all  the  parts  of  which  he  seems  to  have  been 
neariy  equally  at  home.  Doctrinal,  practical,  casuistical,  and 
polemical,  all  occupied  his  thoughts,  and  engaged  his  pen.  Hia 
inquiries  ranged  and  his  writings  extended  from  the  profoundest 
and  most  abstruse  speculadona  on  the  divine  decreea,  the  con- 
stitution of  man,  and  the  origin  of  evil,  to  the  simplest  tmtba 
adapted  to  the  infimt  mind.  To  say  he  was  master  of  any 
subject,  would  be  too  much,  but  he  must  be  very  wise  or  very 
stujrid  to  whom  Baxter  can  impart  no  instruction.  If  be  does 
not  always  impart  light,  he  seldoi9  ftfls  to  surest  some  pro* 
fitaUe  reflection,  or  to  lead  his  readers  to  discover  daCBcultiea 
where  they  had  seen  none  before.  On  the  most  important 
subjects,  he  dwells  witfi  the  greatest  delight^  expatiating  with  a 
freedom  whidi  evinces  how  fully  they  occupied  his  own  mind» 
and  interesting  his  readers  by  the  earnestness  of  his  manner  and 
the  beauty  of  his  illustrations. 

Few  men,  perhaps,  have  had  greater  command  of  their  know- 
ledge, or  of  the  power  of  conveying  it,  than  Baxter.  He  appears 
to  have  read  everything  relating  to  his  own  profession^  and  to 
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have  renOembered  all  he  k-ead.  The  fathers  add  ichoolineni 
the  doctors  and  reformers  of  all  ages  and  countries^  seem  to  have 
been  as  familiar  to  him  as  the  alphabet  of  his  native  tongue* 
He  rarely  makes  a  parade  of  his  knowledge!  but  he  never  fails 
to  convince  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  most  that  had  been 
written  on  the  subject  he  discusses*  His  mistakes  were  seldom 
the  mistakes  of  ignorance.  He  laboured  to  derive  his  know- 
ledge from  the  fountains  of  information  ^  and  considering  that  he 
had  not  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  a  university  education,  the  defects 
of  it  very  rarely  appear.  Such  an  education  might  have  given 
more  correctness,  but  would  have  added  nothing  to  the  vigour 
of  his  mind* 

Ever  alive  to  the  claims  of  duty,  and  the  calls  of  ProvidencCi 
he  obeyed  with  the  utmost  promptitude  every  demand  made  upon 
him  by  his  brethren,  his  country,  or  the  state  of  the  church. 
Perhaps  he  erred  in  complying  too  readily,  and  using  hb  pen  on  * 
occasions  when  a  dignified  silence  would  have  been  more  suitable. 
His  own  apology,  however,  on  the  subject  of  his  many  writings, 
is  very  satisfactory*  With  him  it  was  usually  matter  of  con- 
science to  write,  and  only  such  an  acquaintance  with  all  the 
circumstances  as  can  now  scarcely  be  had,  could  enable  us  to 
form  a  correct  judgment  as  to  the  necessity  which  he  conceived 
was  laid  upon  him. 

When  he  did  write,  it  was  with  a  pointed  pen,  which  is  never 
chargeable  with  obscurity  or  feebleness.  The  extent  of  his  know- 
ledge and  his  command  of  language,  betrayed  him  into  exube* 
ranoe  and  redundancy.  He  heaps  up  arguments,  and  raises  piles 
of  reasons,  scarcely  knowing  when  to  stop,  or  what  limits  to 
prescribe  to  a  discussion.  Though  a  lover  of  order,  he  bad  no 
time  to  arrange  or  select  his  thoughts  when  he  sat  down  to  write, 
so  that  he  poured  them  forth  with  all  the  copiousness  of  his 
mind,  but  often  with  an  irregularity  and  incongruity  that  ma- 
terially injured  their  beauty,  and  effect*  He  belabours  an  adver- 
sary till  he  has  destroyed  npt  only  his  existence  but  his  very 
form*  Not  content  with  disarming  him,  and  using  his  arms 
Against  himself,  he  seems  to  take  pleasure  in  having  him  an 
object  of  pity,  if  not  of  scorn.  His  metaphysics  and  refinements 
have  frequently  been  referred  to.  These  constituted  both  his 
powerand  his  weakness  asa  controversialist*  They  enabled  him  to 
discover  any  assjulable  points  in  the  positions  of  his  adversaries) 
to  penetrate  into  every  crevice,  and  to  lay  open  every  mistake* 
They  at  the  same  time  supplied  an  almost  invulnerable  protec- 
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tion  to  himself.  He  had  always  ground  on  whfch  he  could  retreat 
with  advantage,  so  that  he  was  frequently  left  in  quiet  posses- 
sion of  the  field.  This  style  of  debate,  however,  enfeebled  the 
cause,  while  it  appeared  to  constitute  the  strength  of  its  advo- 
cate. It  rarely  produced  conviction  of  the  truth,  but  often  in- 
duced suspicion  that  error  was  lurking  under  the  forms  and 
behind  the  battlements  of  logic  and  metaphysics. 

The  style  of  Baxter  is  considerably  diversified.     It  is  often 
incorrect,  rugged,  and  inharmonious,  abounding  in  parenthesis 
and  digressions,  and  enfeebled  by  expansion.     It  is  happiest 
when  it  is  divested  entirely  of  a  controversial  character,  and  tiie 
subject  relates  to  the  great  interests  of  salvation  and'  charity.     It  i 
then  flows  with  a  copiousness  and  purity  to  which  there  is  no- 
thing superior  in  the  language  in  which  he  wrote.    The  vigorous 
conceptions  of  his  mind  are  then  conveyed  in  a  corresponding 
energy  of  expression ;  so  that  the  reader  is  carried  along  with  a 
breathless  impetuosity,  which  he  finds  it  impossible  to  resist* 
Baxter  knew  nothing  of  that  vice  of  learning  which  Bacon  so 
beautifully  describes,  as  consisting  '*  more  in  hunting   after 
words  than  matter ;  more  after  the  choiceness  of  the  phrase, 
and  the  round  and  clean  composition  of  the  sentence,  and  the  \    i 
sweet  falling  of  the  clauses,  and  the  varying  and  illustration  with  j     ] 
tropes  and  figures,  than  after  the  weight  of  matter,  worth  of/ 
subject,  soundness  of  argument,  life  of  invention,  or  depth  of 
judgment."    Baxter  was  superior  to  all  this.    Truth  in  all  its 
majesty  and  infinite  importance  alone  occupied  the  throne  of  his 
spirit,  and  dictated  the  forms  in  which  its  voice  should  be  ut-  • 
tered.     And  when  it  spoke,  it  was  in  language  divinely  suited 
to  its  nature,  never  distracting  by  its  turgidness,  or  disgusting 
by  its  regularity.     He  could  be  awful  or  gentle,  pathetic  or 
pungent,  at  pleasure ;  always  suiting  his  words  to  his  thoughts^ 
and  dissolving  his  audience  in  tenderness,  or  overwhelming  them 
with  terror,  as  heaven  or  hell,  the  mercies  of  the  Lord,  or  the 
wrath  to  come,  was  the  topic  of  discourse.    Jt  may  confidently  - 
be  affirmed,  that  from  no  author  of  the  period  could  a  greater 
selection  of  beautiful  passages  of  didactic,  hortatory,  and  con- 
solatory writings,  be  made. 

In  the  character  of  Baxter,  both  as  a  writer  and  a  public  man^ 
there  was  a  marked  deficiency  of  wisdom.  Had  this  been  in 
proportion  to  his  knowledge,  his  piety,  and  his  fearlessness,  he 
would  have  been  unequalled  among  the  men  of  his  times.  But 
in  thib  respect  he  often  fell  far  below  those  who  were  greatly  his 
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inferiors  in  every  other  quality  of  mind  and  character.  His  re- 
proofs and  expostulations  were  frequently  ill-timed  and  injudi- 
cious^ in  consequence  of  which  they  failed  in  producing  the 
effect  which  he  was  most  anxious  to  accomplish.  The  same 
remark  is  applicable  to  many  of  his  writings ;  not  his  contro- 
versial ones  only^but  even  his  practical  works,  displaying  frequent 
marks  of  want  of  judgment.  This  defect  did  no.t  arise  chiefly 
from  the  haste  with  which  he  composed.  In  those  cases  in 
which  he  bestowed  most  labour,  we  are  furnished  with  the 
greatest  proofs  that  knowledge  and  wisdom  do  not  always  go 
together  ;  and  in  the  conduct,  of  great  public  measures,  he  was 
guilty  of  the  greatest  blunders. 

.  I1iis  feature  of  his  mind  fully  accounts  for  that  want  of  con-, 
sistency  which  is  so  remarkable  in  some  parts  of  his  conduct.  < 
It  did  not  arise  from  timidity,  from  the  fear  of  giving  offence, 
or  from  the  desire  of  human  applause.  None  of  these  disposi- 
tions had  any  place  in  the  soul  of  Baxter.  On  the  contrary,  his 
would  have  been  a  smoother  and  more  pleasant .  part,  had  he 
acted  decidedly  with  either  of  the  two  great  professions,  who 
both  claimed  him,  and  both  disowned  him.  From  this  want  of 
judgment,  in  the  grand  struggle  for  Nonconformity,  what  he 
built  up  with  one  hand,  he  pulled  down  with  the  other.  He 
first  opposed  the  church,  and  then  turned  round  and  opposed  his 
brethren.  He  objected  to  conformity,. and  yet  conformed;  he 
seceded  from  the  establishment,  and  yet  held  stated  communion 
with  it ;  he  declined  a  bishoprick,  and  begged  for  a  curacy.  He 
wrote  books  which  made  many  dissenters,  and  yet  was  always 
angry  with  those  who  dissented.  He  decided  where  he  ought 
to  have  hesitated,  and  hesitated  where  he  should  have  decided. 
Possessed  of  a  firmness  of  character  which  nothing  could  sub- 
due, he  was  yet  often  turned  aside  from  his  purpose  for  a  time 
by  a  trifling  difficulty,  and  frequently  lost  himself  in  mists  of  his 
own  creating. 

It  is  a  striking,  fact,  that  men  of  extraordinary  talents  and 
attainments  are  frequently  marked  by  the  peculiarity  which  has 
been  adverted  to  in  the  case  of  Baxter — an  inaptitude  to  manage 
little  matters,  or  to  apply  their  general  knowledge  to  practical 
purposes.  Bacon  could  lay  down  laws  for  the  government  of 
the  world,  both  of  matter  and  mind,  and  yet  could  not  manage ' 
with  discretion  his  own  servants.  Newton  could  measure  and 
weigh  the  universe,  but  in  ordinary  affairs  manifested  the  sim- 
plicity of  childhood,  .  In  Baxter  ther^  ^'a^  a  guileless  simplicity 
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of  purpose^  and  a  straightforward  eamestnesa  in  prosecuting  it, 
which  prevented  his  attending  to  those  minor  circumstances  of 
manner  and  method  that  often  completely  frustrated  the  object 
of  his  strongest  desire.  Deceived  by  the  purity  of  his  own  prin- 
ciples and  aims,  he  often  expected  too  much  from  others ;  and 
was  ill  prepared  for  the  reception  and  opposition  which  he  ex* 
perieneed.  Confident  in  the  correctness  of  his  own  opinions  on 
some  important  points,  and  desirous  of  inducing  all  men  to 
embrace  them,  he  over-estimated  the  strength  of  principles  in 
others,  and  moderated  the  difficulties  which  obstructed  the  pro- 
gress of  his  schemes.  In  various  respects,  he  was  born  before 
his  time ;  and  was  therefore  imperfectly  adapted  to  the  world  in 
which  he  lived.  His  schemes  of  reconciliation,  catholic  com- 
munion, and  general  philanthropy,  which  were  deemed  Utopian 
by  many,  have  survived  the  opposition  which  they  then  expe- 
rienced, are  no  longer  regarded  as  visionary  speculation,  and  are 
destined  to  enjoy  a  still  greater  measure  of  approbation  in  the 
ages  to  come. 

In  the  greater  number  of  the  practical  writings  of  Baxter,  a 
larger  infusion  of  evangelical  doctrine  would  have  added  greatly 
to  their  interest  and  effect.  The  fulness,  freeness,  and  suitable- 
ness, of  the  grace  and  salvation  of  the  Redeemer  to  sinners,  are 
rather  implied  and  assumed  in  his  treatises  than  brought  promi- 
nently forward  or  urged.  That  he  understood  them  well  is  un- 
questionable ;  but  his  talent  lay  in  dealing  with  sinners  on  some- 
what different  grounds.  He  had  seen  much  of  the  abuse  of  the 
doctrines  of  gface,  and  was  in  consequence  induqed  to  dwell 
on  the  dangers  of  abusing  them  too  frequently,  and  at  too  great 
length.  In  his  system,  terms,  conditions,  and  qualifications  (a 
phraseology  foreign  from  the  Gospel),  frequently  occur,  embar- 
rassing himself,  and  stumbling  to  others.  His  directions  to  the' 
sinner,  and  the  weak  believer,  are  not  sufficiently  simple  ;  they 
lead  rather  to  the  mind  itself  for  comfort,  than  to  the  object 
which  alone  can  relieve  it.  Faith,  repentance,  and  good  works, 
all  of  great  importance  in  themselves,  are  more  frequently  the 
subjects  of  discourse  than  the  person,  the  atonement,  and  the 
glory  of  the  Saviour,  as  the  ground  of  all  hope,  and  the  source 
of  all  consolation.  In  these  respects,  the  writings  of  Baxter 
differ  considerably ^frpm  those  of  Owen,  and  the  men  of  his 
school ;  though  no  substantial  difference  of  sentiment  subsisted 
between  them. 

Men  equally  sincere  and  enlightened  in  their  attachment  to 
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Christianity^  view  it  from  different  points,  and  are  variously  in- 
fluenced by  it.    Some  are  most  attracted  by  its  grace,  others 
most  influenced  by  its  holiness.    The  divine  goodness  and  love  f 
are  consequently  the  chief  subjects  of  discourse  by  the  formerj  ' 
while  the  malignity  of  sin  and  its  hatefulness  to  God  are  chiefly  . 
dwelt  upon  by  the  latter.     Both  hold  the  same  sentiments  re^ 
specting  the  tiyo  parts  of  divine  economy,  though  each  dwell  on 
that,  which  is  the  principal  motive  to  love  and  obedience  in  their 
respective  cases,    llie  experience  of  Baxter  shows,  that  from 
the  commencement  to  the  close  of  his  religious  course,  he  was 
chiefly  influenced  by  those  views  of  God  which  induced  hatred  of 
sin,  repentance,  and  self-abasement;  and  all  that  is  included  in 
the  phrase— Godly  fear.    This  led  him  to  say, 

<<  Fear  ii  to  love,  as  was  the  law  to  praca; 
And  as  John  fiaptut  goes  before  Christ's  face^ 
Preaching  repentance ;  it  prepares  his  way. 
It  is  the  first  appearing  of  the  day—* 
The  dawning  light  which  comes  before  the  sun.** 

What  he  felt  himself  to  be  a  great  constraining  principle,  he 
naturally  enough  applied  to  others ;  and  was  thus  led  to  dwell 
more  on  *'  the  terrors,"  than  the  "  tender  mercies  of  the  Lord,*' 

^'  My  feeble  new-bom  soul  began  with  crying, 
My  infant  life  did  seem  to  me  stiU  dying. 
Betwixt  supporting  hope  and  sinking  fears. 
My  doubting  aoul  did  languish  mauy  yaars.*'  t 

This  gives  an  air  of  sternness  and  severity  to  many  of  his 
writings,  and  the  appearance  of  legality,  which  must  not  be  con- 
•idered  as  evidence  that  he  did  not  understand  the  Gospel, 
enjoyed  little  of  its  consolation,  or  imperfectly  experienced  its 
sweetening  influence.  On  the  contrary,  the  very  poem  froth, 
which  I  have  extracted  his  representation' of  the  influence  of 
fear,  and  which  records  his  experience,  is  entitled  *  Love 
breathing  thanks  and  praise,'  and  affords  the  most  delightful 
illustration  of  the  power  of  this  heavenly  principle  upon  him« 
He  tells  us,  after  dwelling  upon  his  fears, 

<^  At  last  my  fears  became  my  greatest  fear, 
Lest  that  my  whole  religion  should  lie  there. 
No  man  hath  more  of  holiness  than  lore ; 
Vl^hicb  doth  free  souls  by  complacency  move. 
A  slavish  fear  dcsireth  leave  to  sin ; 
It  doth  but  tie  the  hands  and  wa»h  the  skin. 
Hypocrites  act  a  forced,  affected  part. 
Where  love  is  absent,  God  hath  not  the  heart."  ■ 

^  Poetical  Fragments,  p.  13.  «  Ibid.  pp.  14, 15. 
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His  pantings  after  greater  measures  of  holy  love  and  delight 
ill  God|  were  singularly  ardent;  every  paragraph  of  this  poem 
closing  with  the  beautiful  line, 

«  O  my  dear  God !  How  pieciout  ii  thy  lore  I" 

Indeed,  in  all  his  devotional  writings,  the  predominance  of  his 
love  to  God  is  apparent ;  and  from  the  contemplation  of  the 
love  of  God,  he  derived  pure  and  constant  enjoyment. 

The  natural  temper  of  Baxter  was  quick  and  irritable,  impa- 
tient of  contradiction,  and  prone  to  severity,  l^is  was  partly 
owing  to  the  diseased  state  of  body,  from  which  he  endured 
constant  and  incredible  pain.  It  appears  that  he  was  deeply 
sensible  of  this  infirmitv,  and  that  he  laboured  hard  to  subdue 
it.  It  led  him  frequently  to  use  harsh  and  irritating  language 
towards  his  opponents,  which  created  increased  hostility,  and 
gave  them  an  idea  that  he  was  an  unamiable  man,  who  might  be 
feared  or  esteemed,  but  who  could  not  be  loved.  But  if  Baxter 
was  easily  provoked,  he  was  ever  ready  to  forgive.  He  was 
warm,  but  not  irrascible.  He  cherished  no  resentments,  was 
always  happy  to  accept  an  explanation  or  apology,  and  was  as 
prompt  to  pardon,  as  he  had  been  ready  to  take  offence.  la 
the  expression  of  all  his  feelings,  he  was  open  and  undisgtiised. 
He  always  spoke  from  the  heart,  whether  it  was  filled  with  in- 
dignation, or  overflowed  with  love. 

I  have  literally  exhausted  all  I  can  say  respecting  the  faults 
and.  infirmities  of  this  extraordinary  and  excellent  man.  Such 
as  they  were,  they  were  obvious  dn  the  very  surface  of  his  charac- 
ter ;  while  they  constitute  but  a  small  drawback  on  the  numerous 
virtues  by  which  it  was  adorned.  In  his  personal  character, 
the  grace  of  God  shone  forth  with  distinguished  lustre.  The 
Christian  ministry  enjoyed  in  him  one  of  its  brightest  ornaments, 
and  die  Nonconformists  one  of  their  ablest  defenders  and  advo- 
cates. He  died  full  of  years  and  of  honour,  in  the  presence  of 
his  brethren,  and  lamented  by  all  good  men.  He  is  now  enjoy- 
ing that '  Everlasting  Rest,'  of  which  he  wrote  so  well,  and  for 
Which  he  prepared  so  many.  No  sculptured  monument  has  been 
reared  to  his  memory,  to  mark  the  spot  where  his  ashes  repose. 
He  needs  it  not.  His  name  lives  in  his  works.  Among  the 
Christian  writers  of  our  country,  there  is  perliaps  no  individual 
who  occupies  so  wide  a  circle,  or  who  fills  it  witli  so  deserved  an 
influence,  as  Richard  Baxter* 
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as  Headed  by  Christ,  or  the  Pope  and  his  Subjects. 
1679.  4to. 

106.  The  Nonconformist's  Plea  for  Peace.  1679.  8vo. 

107.  A  Funeral  Sermon  for  Mrs.  Mary  Cox.  1680.  8vo. 

108.  The  True  and  Only  Way  of  Concord  of  all  Christian 

Churches.  1680.  8vo. 

109.  Defence  of  the  Nonconformist's  Plea  for  Peace.  1680. 8vo. 

110.  The  Second  Part  of  the  Nonconformist's  Plea  for  Peace* 

1680.  4to. 

111.  A  moral  Prognostication  of  what  must  be  expected  in  the 

Churches  of  Christendom  till  the  Golden  Age  returns* 
1680.  4to. 

112.  Church  History  of  the  Government  of  Bishops  and  their 

Councils.     1680.  4 to. 

113.  An  Answer  to  Dr.  Stillingflcet's  Charge  of  Separation. 

1680.  4to. 

114.  Treatise  of  Episcopacy.  1681.  4to. 

115.  A  Funeral  Sermon  for  Henry  Ashurst^  Esq.  1681.  4to. 

116.  Poetical  Fragments,  1681.  12mo. 

117.  An  Apology  for  the  Nonconformist's  Ministry.  1681.  4 to. 

118.  Methodus  Theologise  Christianae.  1681.  Fol. 

119.  Universal  human  Church  Supremacy,  in  answer  to  Dod- 

well.  1681.  4 to. 

120.  Baxter's  Account  of  his  Dissent  from  Dr.  Sherlock.  1681. 
4to. 

121;  A  Search  for  the  English  Schismatic.  1681.  4 to. 

122.  A  Tliird  Defence  of  the  Cause  of  Peace.  1681.  8vo. 

123.  A  Second  True  Defence  of  the  Mere   Nonconformists. 

16S1. 

124.  A  Breviate  of  the  Life  of  Mrs.  Margaret*  Baxter.  1681. 

4  to. 

125.  An  Answer  to  Mr.  Dodwell's  Letter,  calling  for  more  An- 

swers. 1682.  4to. 
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26.  A  SpecioMsn  of  the  preaent  mode  of  Controrersy  in 
England,  in  Reply  to  L'Estrange.  1682.  4to. 

27.  The  True  History  of  Couneih  enlarged  and  defended. 
1682.  4to, 

28.  A  Funeral  Sermon  for  Mr.  John  Corbet  1682.  4 to. 

29.  Of  the  Immortality  of  Man's  Soul.  1682.  12mo. 

30.  On  the  Nature  of  Spirits.  1682.  12mo.  . 
SKA  Sermon  for  the  Cure  of  Melancholy.  1682.  4to. 
32.  Compassionate  Counsel  to  Young  Men.  1682.  12mo« 

XS8.  How  to  do  Good  to  Many.  1682.  4to. 

34.  Family  Catechism.  1683.  8vo. 

35.  Additions  to  Poetical  Fragments.  1683.  12mo. 

36.  Obedient  Patience.  1683.  8yo. 
37-  Richard  Baxter's  Farewell  Sermon,  prepared   to   havt 

been  preached  to  his  hearers  in  Kidderminster  at  his 
departure,  but  foHbiddcn.  1683.  4to. 

38.  D)'ing  Thoughts.  1683.  8fo. 

39.  The  dangerous  Schismatic  clearly  Detected  and  fully 
Confuted.  1683.  4to. 

40.  The  Second  Part  against  Schism,  and  a  Book  reported  to 
be  Mr.  Raphson's.  1683.  4 to. 

41.  A  Survey  of  the  Reply  to  Mr.  Humphrey.  1683.  4to. 

42.  Catholic  Communion  defended  against  both  extremes, 
1684.  4to. 

43.  An  Answer  to  Dr.  Owen*s  Arguments  against  that  Prac- 
tice. 1684.  4to. 

44.  Whether  Parish  Congregations  be  true  ChrisUan  Churches. 
1684.  4to. 

45.  A  riiort  Answer  to  the  Chief  Objections  in  a  Book  intitled 
<  A  Theological  Dialogue.'  1634.  4to. 

46.  Catholic  Communion  doubly  Defended.  1684.  4to. 
47*  The  Judgment  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  of  the  Nature  of  True 

Reli^on.  1684.  4to. 

48.  Unum  Necessarium.  1685.  8vo. 

49.  A  Paraphrase  on  the  New  Testament.  1685.  4to. 

50.  Richard  Baxter's  Sense  of  the  Subscribed  Articles.  1689. 
4to. 

51.  The  English  Nonconformity,  as  under  King  Charles  the 
Second,  and  James  the  Second,  stated  and  argued. 
1689.  4to. 

52.  A  Treatise  of  Knowledge  and  Lore  compared.  1689.  4to. 
153.  Cain  and  Abel's  Malignity.  1689.  8vo. 
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154.  The  Scripture  Gospel  defended.  1690.  8vo. 

155.  A  Defence  of  Christ  and  Free  Grace.  1690.  8vo. 

156.  An  End  of  Doctrinal  Controversies.  1691.  8vo. 

157.  The  Glorious  Kingdom  of  Christ  Described  and  Vindicated 

against  Mr.  Thos.  Beverly.  1691.  4to. 

158.  A  Reply  to  Mr.  Thos.  Beveriy.  1691.  4to. 

159.  Of  National  Churches.  1691.  4to. 

160.  Against  Revolt  to  a  Foreign  Jurisdiction.  1691.  8vo. 

161.  Richard  Baxter's  Penitent  Confession  and  necessary  Vin- 

dication. 1691.  4to. 

162.  The  Certainty  of  the  Worid  of  Spirits,  fully  evinced  by 

unquestionable  Histories  of  Apparitions    and   Witch* 
crafts,  &c.  1691.  12mo. 

163.  The  Protestant  Religion  truly  Stated  and  Justified.  1692. 

8vo. 

164.  A  Paraphrase  on  the  Psalms  of  David^  with  other  Hymns. 

1692.  8vo. 

165.  A  Treatise  of  Universal  Redemption.  1694.  8vo. 

166.  Reliquiae  Baxterianae :  or,  Narrative  of  his  Life  and  Times. 

1696.  Fol. 
167*  Monthly  Preparations  for  the  Holy  Communion.  1696. 

12mo. 
168.  The  Mother's  Catechism.  1701.  8vo. 
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jSet  of  Uniformity,  injaatice,  impolicy, 
and  cruelty  of,  229—234.  Its  effecto, 
235,  236.  Mr.  Southey's  misstate- 
ment of  it  exposed,  236,iio^e.  Severe 
act  ai^ainst  private  meetings,  or  con- 
venticles, 246,247.  The  Five- mile 
Act  passed,  257.  Oatb  imposed  by  it, 
ib.  Observations  on  it,  258.  Re- 
newal of  the  conventicle  act,  285, 
286.  The  Test  Act  passed,  300«  30 1 . 
Act  for  excluding  tne  Duke  of  York 
from  the  throne  carried  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  but  lost  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  332,  333.  The  Toleration 
Act  passed,  392,  393. 

Mamie  curse,  on  the  extent  of,  449, 
and  note* 

AddiitnCs  (Joseph)  opinion  of  Baxter, 
773. 

jiUeine't  (Joseph]  ^  Alarm/  character 
of,  495. 

jimee  (Dr.),  notice  of  his  '  Fresh  Suit 
against  Human  Ceremonies  in  God's 
Worship,'  19,  20,  notes.  And  of  his 
*  Cases  of  Conscience,'  544,  note  '. 

Anabaptists.    See  Baptists. 

Anglesey  (Earl  of),  character  of,  182, 
note  y. 

Antinomiamsm^  nature  of,  660,  661. 
Its  appearance  at  the  Reformation, 
661.  Originated  in  Popery,  t6.,  662. 
Opposed  by  Luther,  662,  663.  Its 
origin  in  England,  664.  Statement 
of  its  principles  by  Dr.  Crisp,  664 — 
666.  Opposition  of  Baxter,  667. 
Antinomianism,  the  chief  subject  of 
his  '  Cuufession  of  Faith/  667—669. 
Remarks  on  it,  669.  On  Baxter's 
'  Holiness,  the  Design  of  Christiani- 
ty/ 670,  671.  *  Appeal  to  the  Light,' 
671,672.  Repl^  to  it,  672.  <  Trea. 
tise  of  Justifying   Righteottsness/ 
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fft.,  673.  *  Scripture-Gospel  De- 
fended,' 674.  Influence  of  Baxter's 
writings  and  preaching  on  Antino- 
mianism, 675 — 677.  Observation  of 
Baxter  on  the  conduct  and  principles 
of  the  Antinomians,  515,  516.  Lead-» 
lug  errors  of  their  system,  677,  678. 
Antinomianism  successfully  opposed 
by  the  Rev.  Andrew  Fuller,  679,  note, 

Armjff  Parliamentary,  increased  by  the 
accession  of  the  Puritans,  32--34. 
Its  state  after  the  battle  of  Nasebv, 
44—46.  Character  of  it,  49— .V3. 
Various  occurrences  in  it,  after  the 
battle  of  Langport,  57-^0.  Causes 
why  Mr.  Baxter  had  so  little  success 
in  his  ministerial  labours  in  it,  60, 
61.  Remarks  on  his  views  of  the 
army,  ;and  on  his  conduct  while  in 
it,  66,  67. 

Articles  of  religion,  required  to  be 
signed  by  the  Toleration  Act,  Mr. 
Baxter's  opinion  of  the  sense  of  cer- 
tain, 393— 396. 

Ash  (Mr.  Simeon),  biographical  notice 
of,  242. 

Ashurst  (Mr.  Henry),  benevolence  of, 
during  and  after  the  fire  of  London, 
262.  Biographical  account  of,  340-^ 
342. 

Ashurst  (Sir  Henry),  Biomphical  no- 
tice of,  370,  note.  His  generous 
conduct  to  Mr.  Baxter,  364,  366. 
Extract  from  a  dedication  to  him, 

00«,    OAim 

Assembly  of  Divines,  Mr.  Baxter's  cha- 
racter of,  68,  69.  Lord  Clarendon's 
account  of  it,  70,  note.  Remarks  on 
it,  t^.  Milton's  account  uf  it,  t6.,71* 
Remarks  on  it,  70,  71.  notes.  Com- 
parison of  the  three  characters,  69,70. 
Mr.  Baxter's  account  of  the  leading 

Karties  represented    in    it,   72—82. 
lemarks  thereon,  82, 83. 
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Bagtkaw  (Eilward),  Biograpbical  ac- 
count uf,  602,  603,  aud  note  i.  No- 
tice of  hii  viudicatioD  of  Mr.  Baxter 
against  Bishop  Morley,  505.  Ac- 
count of  bis  controversy  with  Mr. 
Baxter  on  church  divisions,  600,  60 1. 
Aud  of  Baxter's  replies  to  him,  601. 
Character  of  his  treatise,  *  De  Mo- 
narchic Absolute  Politic4, 705,  note  ". 
Malcarras  (Countess  of) ,  Bi<i|:raphical 
account  of,  502,  503, 741,  note.  No- 
tice of  her  son,  503.  Baxter's  'Di- 
vine Life'  undertaken  at  her  re- 
quest, 741. 

Baldwin  (Mr.  Thomas],  successor  of 
Baxter,  at  Kidderminster,  character 
of,  134. 

AtpHtU,  otjinahaptUtSf  discussions  of, 
with  other  secU,  39.  Mr.  Baxter's 
account  of  them,  80.  82.  Analysis 
of  Mr.  Baxter's  controversial  pieces 
on  baptism,  with  remarks,  681 — 688. 

Barlow  (Bishop),  an  opponent  of  Mr. 
Baxter,  notice  of,  463. 

Jiarrow't  (Dr.)  character  of  Mr.  Bax- 
ter's writing,  770. 

BoMtwich  (Dr.),  notice  of,  25,  note  <^. 

Bate$  (Or,  William),  censured  by  the 
Nouconformists  for  his  occasitinal 
conformity.  248.  Consults  Lord 
Keeper  Bridgman  ou  the  construc- 
tion of  the  oath  required  by  the  Five- 
mile  Act,  259.  Which  he  takes^  t^. 
His  accouut  of  Mr.  Baxter's  last 
sickness  and  death,  399—401.  And 
of  bis  character  and  labours,  406— 
409. 770. 

Battle  of  EdghilU  40,  41.  Of  Naseby, 
44.  Of  Laugport,  54.  Of  Worces- 
ter, 113,  114. 

Baxter  (Mrs.),  step-mother  to  Mr. 
Baxter,  character  of,  342.  722. 

Baxter  (Mrs.  Margaret),  marriage  of 
U>  Mr.  Baxter,  239.  Coudittoos  of 
their  marriage,  t^.  Her  attention  to 
bim  duriug  his  imprisonment,  280. 
Instance  of  her  presence  of  mind, 
305,  note  i.  Encourages  him  to  sub- 
mit to  warrants  of  distress,  316, 
note  J.  Her  death,  342.  Her  at- 
tachment to  him^  343.  His  charac- 
ter of  her,  344, 315.  Accouut  of  her 
husband's*  Brcviat '  of  her  life,  721. 
723. 

BJXrEU  (Richard). 

J.  Personal  Memoirs  of  Him. — Birth, 
1.  Character  of  his  father,  t6.,  2. 
His  tirst  religious  iui|iressions,  2,  3. 
Education,  and  character  of  his  tu- 
tors, 3,  4.  Progress  of  his  religious 
feeliiigft,  5, 6.  His  escape  from  gam- 
ing during  las  residence  at  Ludlow 
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Castle,  6.    Illness  and  its  eflfccts,  7. 
Further  progress  of  his  education,  sA. 
8~>10.    Js  troubled  with  doubt,  10. 
His  consequent  distress  of  mind,  t6., 
11 — 13.   His  diseased  habit  of  body. 
13,  14.    Goes  to  court,  14.    Remark- 
able preservation,  15.    Death  of  his 
mother,  and  character  of  his  mother- 
in-law,  *6.    His  attachment  to  the 
ministry,   ib.     His  conformity,  18. 
Is  ordained  by  Bishop  Tbomborough, 
ih.     Preaches  his  first  sermon    at 
Dudley,  19.    Examines  the  Noncon- 
Xbrmist  controversy,  and  adopts  some 
of  the  principles  of  NoDCooformity, 
t6.,  20.    Progress  of  his  mind,  21. 
Residence  and  labours  in    Bridge- 
north,  ih.    Effect  of  the  Et-Caetera 
oath  on  him,  22.  Examines  the  sub- 
ject of  Episcopacy,  t^.,  23.    Is  in- 
vited to  Kidderminster,  26.  Removes 
thither,  28.    His  account  of  the  state 
of  religion  at  this  time,  29—32.    His 
judgment  of  the  causes  of  the  civi 
war,  32.    His  reflections  on  the  cha- 
racter of  the  opposing  parlies,  36,37. 
Reasons    which    probably    inclined  . 
him  to  the  parliamentary  cause,  37, 
38.    Is  obliged  to  quit  Kiddermin- 
ster, 38.     Goes  to  Gloucester,  37. 
Returns  to  Kidderminster,  and   is 
obliged  to  withdraw,  40.    Visito  Al- 
cester,  ib.    His  residence  ia  Coven- 
try, t6.,  42.    Opposes  the  Anabap- 
tists, 43.  Consults  several  ministers 
about  his  going  into  the  army,  47. 
Consents  to  become  chaplain  to  Co- 
lonel W bailey's  regiment,  48.    His 
cool  reception  by  Cromwell,  t^.    His 
opinion  of  the  soldiers,  4*^.    He  is 
falsely  accused  of  murdering  a  man 
at  Langport,  55.     His  satisfactory 
vindication  of  himself,  56.    His  ill- 
ness at  Bristol,  57.    His  account  of 
various  occurrences  in  the  army,  57 
—59.    He  disputes  with  some  sec-  i 
taries    at   Agmondesham,    59,    60.  I 
Chief  impediments   to  his   success 
iu  it,  60,  61.    Goes  to  London  on 
accouut  of  his  health,  64.     His  ill- 
ness in  Worcestershire,    lb.    Quits 
the  army,  and  is  entertained  by  Lady 
Rotts,  65,    Remarks  on  his  views  of 
the  army,  and  on  his  conduct  iu  it, 
ib. — 67.    His  account  of  the  West- 
mi  uster  assembly,  68,  69.    Remarks 
thereon^  69,  70.     His  account  of  the 
relisrious  parties  in  England  between  i 
1646  and  16*56,  72—82.      Observa- 
tions on  it,  82,  83.    His  remarks  on 
various  minor  sects,  83 — 95.    Ob- 
servations on   it,  95—98.      He  re- 
sumes his  labours  at  Kidderminster, 
100—102.     Proofs  of  Kis   devoted 
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loyalty,  109.    Remarks  on  his  con- 
duct towards  Kin;^  Charles   I.,  t6., 
IIU,  UI.    Towards  the  parliament. 
Ilk,  112.    And  towards  the  leaders 
and  soldiers  of  the  Communwealth, 
^2,  113.    Account  of  his  ministry 
and  success  at  Kidderminster,  115 — 
130.  Remarks  on  bis  style  of  preach- 
ing, and  on  his  public  and  private 
.     exertiotas,  131 — 133.   Lasting  effects 
of  his  labours,  133,  134.    Principles 
oti  w^ich  be  acted  towards  Crom- 
tvell,  142,  143.    He  preaches  before 
the   Protector,    144.     fn't'etview    of 
Baxter  with  Mm,  143, 144.    He  goes 
io  JiLondon,   159.      Pleaches  before 
tlie  parliament,  160.    Remarks  on 
his  ^lermon,  ib.y  161,  no'te\     And 
befoi'e  the   Lord  Mayor,   161,    ahd 
note''.    Notice  oif  his  labours  during 
his  second  ^residence  at  Kiddermin- 
ster, 164.    His  extensivie  correspond- 
ieuce»  165,  169,  and  7to/«*.  His  efforts 
to  promote  tb6  propagation  of  the 
Gosy>e\  among  the  American  Indians, 
165,   166.    He  is  appointed  one  of 
lllie  king's  chaplains,  172,  and  note  '. 
His  desire  of  agreement  between  the 
Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians,  1 73. 
Interview  with  the  kiug«  aTld  speech 
to     htm,    174 — 176.      Observations 
thereon,  176, 177.  Propositions  drawn 
up  "by  Baxter,  "178.     Character  of 
them,   179.    They  arc  presented  to 
the  king,   t6.,   180.     His  observa- 
tions on  the  king's  declaration,  181, ; 
182.     Petition  to  the  king,  182,  183. 
Forrticr  proposals  made  to  the  kFng, 
and  interv'iew  with  him,   184 — ^^1*87. 
Imperfect  notions  erf  Baxter  on  reli- 
gious liberty,  \S7,n0te.    His  senti- 
meutfi  on  "^e  filtered  declaration  of 
the  king,  1^8.    His  account  of  the 
king's  off^  to  make  some  of  the 
Nonconformists    bishops,   193 — 195.  < 
Letter  to  Lord  Clarendon,  \bo — 197. 
His  modest  request  for  himself,  tliat 
he  might  bcpermitted  to  remain  atf 
Kidderminster,  197.     His  proceed- 1 
iftgs  at  the  SaVoy  conference,  200, 
20 i.    Prepares  a  reformed  liturgy,, 
202.    And  exceptions  against  the  iia-  • 
tional  liturgy,  ib,,  203.    "He  (Endea- 
vours to  be  restored  to  Kidderhiio- 
ster,  but  is  frustrated,  215—222.    A 
letter  of  his  intercepted,  222,  223. 
Preaches  In  London,  223,  224.    Ob- 
tains a  license  from  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  224,   225.     Unjustly 
charged    with    sedition,    225.    At- 
tempts, but  in  vain,  to  ne*ociate  with 
the    vicar    of    Kidderminster,    226. 
Conduct  of  Bishop  «Morley  and  the 
Dean  of   Worcester  towards   him, 
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Kidderminster,  228.  His  reasons 
for  discontinuing  his  ministry  before 
Bartholomew-day,  229.  Account  of 
bis  marriage,  236 — 240.  Narrowly  es- 
capes a  plot  to  arrest  him,  244,  245, 
He  retires  from  London  to  Acton » 

249.  Works  written  or  published 
by  him  between  1661  and  1665,  tb., 

250.  His  providential  escape  iVom 
assassination,  250.  And  from  a  ma- 
levolent informer,  ib.,  251.  His  opi- 
nion respecting  occasional  comthu- 
nion,  251.  His  reflections  on  the 
plague  in  London,  252,  7^3,  His 
account  of  the  Pive-miU  Act, '256— 
259.  And  of  the  fire  of  London^  260, 
261.  Interview  oV  Baxter  with  the 
Lord  Keeper  respecting  &  com]pre- 
hensioo,  268 — 270,  His  reflectioba 
on  the  terms  offered,  271.  He  is 
complained  against  for  pVeaching, 
272.  His  char&cter  of  Lord  Chief- 
Justice  Hale,  274^276.  T^atment 
of  Baxter  by  Dr.  Ryves,  277,  278. 
At  whose  instigation  he  is  sent  to 
prison,  279.  He  is  advised  to  apply 
f6r  a  habeas  corpfs,  ib.,  280.  !>«- 
tnands  it  from  the  Court  of  Commoa 
Pleas,  281.  Behavion*r  of  the  jndges, 
ib.  He  is  released,  282.  His  bene- 
factors during  his  imprrsonmeot,283. 
Removes  to  Totteridge,  ib.  Hia 
wrrtings  between  the  years  1665  and 
1670,  ib,,  284.  Remarks  on  \m  con- 
troversy with  l>r.  Owen,  on  the 
ftgreement  of  Christians,  284.  Ami- 
cable letter  of  Baxter  to  Loi'd  Lau- 
derdale, declining  the  acceptance  of 
preferment  i"n  Scotland,  286—288. 
His  pecuniary  loss  by  the  shutting  of 
the  Exchequer,  294.  Takes  out  a 
license  to  preaCh,  297.  Pleaches  at 
Pinner's  Hall,  and  afterwards  near 
Fefteirlane,  298,  299.  Removes 
from  Totteridge  to  Bloonn^bury,  299. 
Is  requested  to  draw  up  new  tetmA 
of  agreement,  -S02.  Heating  tiiea* 
sure  proposed  In  cdnyeqtietiCe, '^rlilicli 
fhils  in  the  House  of 'Commoini,  S03. 
Providential  deliverance  from  dan- 
ger vthiU  preaching  tti  St.  JbHies'a 
market-house,  305.  Attempts  of  io« 
formers  agljinst  him  frustrated,  306. 
His  license  recalled,  307.  Employs 
an  assistant,  ib.  Escapes  being  im- 
prisoned, 308.  Engages  in  another 
scheme  of  cotuprchension,  B09.  He 
is  harassed  by  informers,  3.10— 312. 
Baxter's  goods  distrained,  316.  His 
reflections  on  being  oblige  to  part 
with  his  library,  318.  Wrious  mi- 
nisterial labours,  319.  His  contro- 
versy with  William  Penn,  id.,  note^ 
Lilterates  Mr.  Seddon,  who  had  been 
imprisoned  for  preachiiig   in  '  hit 
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chapel,  320.  Various  publications 
between  1670  and  1675,  321.  His 
furtb  er  preacliiup  iu  Luuilou,  322. 
Is  preached  aj^aiubt  by  Dr.  Jane, 
323,  324.  Calumniated  Uy  Dr.  Ma- 
•ou,  324.  Warrant  issued  araiust 
bim,  and  his  iuterview  with  Bishop 
ComptiiOy  325.  Offers  his  chapel  in 
Oxendon-street  to  Dr.  Lloyd,  326. 
Various  slanders  ag'aiast  him,  327. 
His  reflections  on  the  times,  334. 
Remarks  thereon,  335.  Books  pub- 
lished by  him  between  1676  and  1681, 
336.  His  continued  sufFeriup,  346. 
Is  ap|>rehended,  and  his  ^ods  are 
distrained,  347.  Could  obtain  no 
redress,  348.  His  devout  reflections 
on  bis  sufferinp,  ib.f  34^.  He  is 
«|(ain  apprehended  and  bound  to  his 
cood  behaviour,  351,  352.  He  is 
brought  before  the  Justices,  and  ag^ain 
bound  over,  354.  His  reflections  on 
the  state  of  his  own  times,  ib.     Ap- 

Srehendbd  ou  a  charge  of  sedition, 
58.  Copy  of  his  indictment,  359 — 
362.  Extracts  from  his  *  Paraphrase 
on  the  New  Testament,'  on  which 
the  indictment  was  founded,  363, 
364,  fiefe.  Arg^uroent  of  his  counsel, 
Mr.  PoUexfen,  365.  Extraordinary 
behaviour  of  Jefferies  to  him  and  to 
Mr.  Baxter,  ib,,  366.  Arguments  of 
bis  other  counsel,  Mr.  Wallop,  367. 
Mr.  Rotheram,  t^.  Abuse  of  Bax- 
ter by  Jefferies,  368.  Arguments  of 
Mr,  Atwood,  364.  Jefferies'  address 
to  the  jury,  370.  He  is  found  guilty, 
t6«  He  endeavours  to  procure  a  new 
trial,  or  a  mitigated  sentence,  ib.  His 
letter  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  371, 

372.  He  is  fined  and  imprisoned, 
it.      Remarks   on    bis    trial,   ib., 

373.  His  behaviour  while  in  pri- 
son, 375,  376.     His  fine  remitted, 
and  he  is  released,  376,377.    His 
leview  of  his  own  life  and  opinions, 
and  account  of  his  matured  sei^ti- 
ments,  with  remarks  thereon,  378 — 
391.    His  sense  of  certain  articles 
required  to  be  subscribed  by  the  dis- 
•enting  ministers  under  the  Tolera- 
tion Act,  393—396.    Notice  of  his 
latter  years,  3!^7.    He  preaches  fur 
Mr.  Sylvester,  398.    Writings  at  this 
time,  ib,    Accxjuut  of  his  last  sick- 
ness and  death,  399—403.     Buried 
at  Christ  Church,   Newgate-street, 
403.    Devout  exordium  of  bis  will, 
ib,,  404.      Notice  of  his  principal 
bequests,  404.     Character  given  him 
by  his  nephew,  405,  note.    Numer- 
ous funeral  sermons  preached  for 
him,  405.  Description  of  bis  cbarac* 
ter  and  person  by    Mr.  Sylvester, 
ib,t  406.     Of  his  labours  and  cha- 


racter by  Dr.  Bates,  406—409.  Ge- 
neral estimate  of  his  character,  ta- 
Ifots,  and  piety,  409 — 412. 
II.  Survey  of  Mr.  Baxtbr's  Wrn 
TINGS,  415.  Observations  on  the 
theological  literature  of  the  period, 
416—420.  Cbronolurical  list  of  bis 
works,  792—799.  Classification  of 
them,  420. 

1.  ffvrkt  on  the  Evidonees  o/ReiigioH: 
—Design,  plan,  and  execution  of  his 
'  Unreasonableness  of  Infidelity,' 
422—429.  Of  his  '  Reasons  of  die 
Christian  Religion,'  and  its  '  Appen- 
dix,' 429—432.  And  <  More  Rea- 
sons for  the  Christian  Religimr,'  432. 
Of  his  treatises  <  On  the  Immortality 
of  Man's  Soul,  and  of  the  Nature  of 
itand  of  other  Spirits,' 433— 437.  Of 
his  *  Certainty  of  the  World  of  Spirits 
evinced,'  437—440.  Mr.  Baxter  the 
first  original  writer  in  the  English  | 
language  on  the  evidences  of  reveal-  , 
ed  religion,  440, 441. 

2.  Doctrinal  H^ork* :— <  Aphorisms  dn 
Justification,'  444—450.  <  Apology ' 
for  them,  and  its  opponents,  451 — 
455.  « Confession  of  Faith,'  455— 
459.  <  Thoughts  on  Perseverance,' 
460, 461.  '  Four  Disputations  of  Jus- 
tification,' 461.  <  Treatise  of  Saving 
Faith,'  462.  *  Treatise  of  Justifyug 
Righteousness,'  463.  <Two  Dispu- 
tatious of  Original  Sin,'  464.  '  Ca- 
tholic 1  heology,'  465—468.  '  Me- 
thodus  TheulogisB,'  468—472.  '  End 
of  Doctrinal  Controversies,*  472, 473. 
General  view  of  his  doctrinal  scnti- 
mento,  475—479.  Remarks  on  his 
manner  of  conducting  controversy, 
479—484. 

3.  Work*  on  Cbnoenten  .'—His  '  Trea- 
tise on  Conversion,'  486—493.  Call 
totheUnconverted,' 493—495. '  Now 
or  Never,'  494.  *  Directions  for  a 
sound  Conversion,'  496,  497.  '  Di- 
rections to  the  Converted,'  49& 
'  Character  of  a  sound  Christian,' 
499.  '  Mischiefs  of  Self-Ignorance,* 
501.  <  A  Saint  or  a  Brute,' 50<h- 
508.  Various  smaller  treatises,  509« 
Observations  on  this  class  of  Baxter's 
writinp,  ib,,  510. 

4.  Works  on  Christian  JSxperienee  s^» 

*  Right  Method  for  settled  Peace  of 
Conscience,' 513— 516.  <Tbe  Cru- 
cifying  of   the    World,'   516—518. 

*  Treatise  on  Self-Deuial,'  518—524. 

*  Obedient  Patience,'  524,  525. 
•Life  of  Faith,'  526—529.  'Ser- 
mon on  Faith,'  528.  '*  Knowledge 
and    Love     compared,'    529 — 533. 

*  Gud's  Goodness  Vindicated,'  533, 
534.  Various  Discourses,  534,^635. 
<  Cure  of  Mel«achol7/  535,  &36. 
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5.  f^orkn  on  Ckrisiutn  Mthict:^ 
.  '  Clirintiaii  Directory,'  543—549, 
'      551 — 554.     'GililasSalviatiuSyor  the 

Reformed  Pastor,*  554--559.  •  Kea- 
SUI18  fur  Miniitrrs  us'iug  Plainness,* 
559.  •  The  Poor  Man'*  Family 
Book,*  559—562.  '  Catechising  of 
Families'  562, 563.  «  The  Mother's 
Catechism,  563.  *  Sheets  for  the 
Poor  and  Afflicted,'  ib.,  564.  'Di- 
rections to  Justices  of  the  Peace/ 
564, 565.  *  How  to  do  Good  lo  Many/ 
565,  566.  '  Compassionate  Counsel 
to  Young  Men/  567.  '  Divine  Ap- 
pointment of  the  Lord's  Day,  56H — 
571.  General  remarks  on  Mr.  Bax- 
ter's ethical  writingSy  572. 

6.  fForka  on  Catholic  Communion: — 
'  Christian  Concord,  or  Agreement 
of  the  Associated  Pastors  '  and 
Churches  of  Worcestershire,'  579 — 
581.  '  Agreement  of  divers  Minis- 
ters for  Catechising,'  581,  582. 
'  Disputatious  of  Right  to  Sacra- 
ments,' 582*-584.  Notice  of  a  Re- 
ply to  it,  585.  *  Confirmation  and 
Restauration,'  586—588.  *  Five  Dis- 
sertations of  Church  Government,' 
588.  <  Judgment  concerning  Mr. 
Dury,'  591.  *  Universal  Concord,' 
593.  '  The  True  Catholic,  and  Ca- 
tholic  Church  De6cribed/595.  *  Cure 
for  Church  Divisions/  596—598. 
'  Defence  of  the  Principles  of  Love,' 
599.  <  Second  Admonition  to  Bag- 
shaw,'  601.  *  The  Church  told  of 
Mr.  Edward  Bagshaw's  Scandal,' 
t6.  *  True  and  Only  Way  of  Con- 
cord,' 6Q5, 606.  *  Catholic  Communion 
Defended/  606—610.  <  Judgment 
of  Sir  Mathew  Hale  on  the  Nature 
of  True  Religion,'  610.  *  Sense  of 
the  Subscribed  Article»of  the  Church 
of  England,'  611.  <  Church  Con- 
cord,* ib.  Treatise  <  Of  National 
Churches,'  t^.  *  Moral  Prognosti- 
cation,' ib.    Summary  view  of  Mr. 

,    Baxter's  opinions  on  Catholic  Com- 
*    muuiou    and   Church  Government, 
612,  613. 

7.  fVorks  on  Nonconformity: — *  Ac- 
count of  the  Proceeiiiog's  at  the  Sa- 
voy Conference,'  620-622.  «  Sacri- 
legious Dlfsertiun  of  the  Ministrv 
rebuked/  622.  Notice  of  Dr.  Full- 
wood's  reply  tti  it,  ib.,  623.  *  The 
Judgment  of  the  Nooconfonuists 
concerning  the  Office  of  Reason  in 
R«*iiviou/ 62:i.  '  Di (Terence  between 
Grace  and  Morality/  ib,  <  About 
Things  IndiflTereut,'  it.  *  And  Sinful/ 
ib.  *  What  Mere  Noncooformiry  is 
not,'  ib.  Remarks  on  these  treatises, 
t^.  624.  <  The  Nonconformist's  Plea 
fur  Peace/  624—626.    Reply  to  it 


by  Mr.  Chenev,  627.  <  Second  Pftrt 
of  the  Plea,'  \b.  *  Defence'  of  it, 
628.  Account  of  Stilltugfleet's  at- 
tick  upon  it,  ib.  629.  Reply  of  Mr. 
Baxter  to  his  charge  of  separation, 

631.  Rejoinder  of  Stillingflect,  ib. 

632.  Baxter's  *  Second  Defence/ 
632.  Further  answer  to  Stillingfleet, 
6:i3,  634.  'Search  after  English 
Schismatics,'  635,  636.  'Treatise 
of  English  Episcopacy/  636,  637. 
'  Apology  for  the  Nonconformists' 
Ministry,'  637,  638.  *  English  Non- 
conformity Truly  Stated/  638,  639. 
Observations  on  the  various  Trea- 
tises on  Nonconformity,  639,  640. 

8.  ffhrks  on  Popery  .*— *  The  Safe  Re- 
ligion,' 642,643.  'Winding-Sheet 
for  Popery,'  643.  '  Grotian  Religion 
Discovered,'  ib*  Controversy  it 
produced  with  Peirce,  Womeck, 
Heylin,  and  Bramhall,  644—648. 
<  Key  for  Catholics,'  648.  <  Succes- 
sive Visibility  of  the  Church,'  649. 
Controversy  with  Johnson  respectiog 
it,  ib,,  650.  'Fair  Warning,  or 
Twenty-five  Reasons  against  Tolera- 
tion of  Popery,'  650,  651.  '  Differ- 
ence between  the  Power  of  Church 
Pastors  and  the  Roman  Kingdom/ 
651.  'Certainty  of  Christianity 
witliout  Popery,'  652.  '  Full  and 
Easy  Satiffaction  which  is  the  True 
Religion,'  ib.,  653.  '  Christ,  not 
the  Pope,  the  Head  of  the  Church/ 
654.  *  Roman  Tradition  Eiamined/ 
t^.  '  Naked  Popery,'  t^.  Contro- 
versy with  Hutchinson  respecting  it, 
ib.,  655.  'Which  is  the  True 
Church  ?•  655.  Controversy  with 
Dodwell  respecting  it,  ib.,  656. 
'Dissent  from  Dr.  Sherlock/  656. 
Answer  to  Dodwell's  letter,  calliug 
for  more  AoAwers,  ib.  '  Against 
Revolt  to  a  Foreign  Jurisdiction,' 
657.  'The  Protestant  Religion 
Truly  Stated  and  Justified,'  ib.,  658. 
His  prayer  for  deliverance  from 
Popery,  658. 

9.  Ffhrka  on  Antinomianism  .-—Baxter's 
Early  hostility  to  it.  666,  667.  The 
chief  subject  of  his  '  Confession  of 
Faiih,'  667—669.  '  How  far  HoU- 
Wfs^  \%  the  Design  of  Christianity,' 
670,  671.  'Appeal  to  the  Light/ 
ri71.  Ntitice  of  a  reply  to  it,  672. 
*  Treatise  of  Justifying  Right- 
eousness/ 672,  673.  *  Scripture 
Gospel  Defended/  674.  Influence 
of  Baxter's  writin|:s  and  preaching 
on  Antinomianism,  674—678. 

10.  ff 'or hi  on  Baptism,  Quakeritin,  and 
AHllenarianism : — Controversy  with 
Tombes  on  Baptism,  681—683. 
'  Plain  Pruof«  of  infant  Baptism/ 
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6R3— r>85.  It!;  success,  686.  Reply 
to  it  by  Tombes,  685.  Baxter  pub- 
lishes his  *  More  Proofs  of  Infants' 
Church  Membership,'  687.  His 
Controversy     %vith     Dan>ers,    688. 

*  Review  of  the  State  of  Christian 
Infants,'  ib.  Remarks  on  this  con- 
troversy, 689.  C(»nduct  o(  the  Qua- 
kers, and  controversy  of  Baxter  with 
them,  i*.,  6^0.  'The  Worcester- 
shire Petition  to  Parliament,'  6U0. 
The  'Petition  Defended/  691,  61)2. 
<The  Quaker's  Catechism,'  6^3, 
Single  sbeeu  against  Quakerism, 
6$4.  Controversy  with  Beverley  on 
the  Millenium,  6^7,  698.  *  The 
Glorious  Kingdom  of  Christ  describ- 
ed,'  699.  Answered  by  Beverley,  700. 

*  Reply  '  of  Baxter,  ib. 

11.  PolUicai  and  Historical  fForhs:^ 
'  Humble  Advice,'  703.  '  Holy 
Commonwealth/  704.  Occasion  of 
it,  ib,  705—707.  Analysis  of  it,  707. 
His  opinion  on  resistance  to  illegal 
governments,  and  of  the  causes  of 
the  civil  war,  708—710.  The  pub- 
lication of  this  work  the  reason  why 
Baxter  was  not  permitted  to  preach 
in  the  diticese  of  Worcester,  711. 
Notice  of  various  attacks  upon  the 

*  Holy  Common  wealth/  ib.  He 
recalls  this  work,  712.  His  motives 
for  doing  so,  713,  714.  Remarks 
thereon,  714.  715.    Analysis  of  his 

*  Church  History  of  the  Government 
of  Bisbopa  and  their  Councils  Ab- 
breviated,' 71.^—718.  It  is  attacked 
by  Morrice,  718.  Baxter's  <  True 
History  of  Councils  Enlarged  and 
Defended,'  ib.  Extract  from  it,  718 
— 720.  Account  of  his  *  Breviat  of 
the  Life  of  Mrs,  Baxter/  721—723. 
His  <  Penitent  Confession, '  723. 
Conduct  of  Long  towards  him,  724 
—726.  Character  of  bis  *  Reliquiae 
Baxterianae/  726—729.  Imperfectly 
edited  by  Sylvester,  727.  Dr.  Cala- 
my's  accouut  of  it,  and  of  its  re- 
ception, 729—731.  Notice  of  his 
abridgment  and  continuation  of  it, 
and  of  the  controversy  to  which  it 
led,  731—733. 

12.  Devotional  fTorks:—'  Saint's  Ever- 
lasting  Rest,'  written  for  his  own 
use  during  sickness,  735.  And  in 
six  months,  ib.  His  reasons  for 
omitting  the  names  of  Lord  Brook, 
Hampden,  and  Pym,  in  the  later  edi- 
tions, 736.  Description,  character, 
and   usefulness  of  this  work,  738 — 

740.  It  is  attacked  by  Firmin,  ib. 

741.  Baxter's  '  Answer  to  his  Ex- 
ceptions,' t^.  His  *  Divine  Life' 
occasioned  by  a  request  of  the  Coun- 


tess of  Balcarra*,  741.  Its  object 
and  excellency,  742 — 744.  Notice 
of  his  *  Funeral  Sermons,'  'Treatise 
of  Death,'  and  *  Dying  Thoughts/ 
745—747.  Character  of  his  «  Re- 
formed Liturgy,*  747,  748.  Origin 
and  object  of  his  *  Paraphrase  on  the 
New  Testament/  749,  750.  His 
reasons  fur  not  attempting  an  expo- 
sition of  the  book  of  Revelations,  750, 

751.  Notice  of  his  «  Monthly  Pre- 
parations for  the  Holy  Communion/ 

752.  Mr.  Montgomery's  character 
of  Baxter  as  a  Christian  poet,  ib,^ 

753.  Account  of  bis  <  Poetical  Frag- 
menu/  753.  And  *  Additions  '  to 
them,  ib.  *  Paraphrase  on  the 
Psalms,'  ib.  His  observations  on 
the  qualifications  of  a  poet,  ib.,  754. 
Specimens  of  his  poetry,  with  re- 
marks thereon,  755 — 759. 

13.  Miscellaneou*  IVrUingt : — ^Notices 
of  Mr.  Baxter's  prefaces  to  the  works 
of  others,  763,  764.  And  of  various 
treatises  in  manuscript  left  by  bim, 
764,  765.  His  extensive  correspond- 
ence, 765,  766.  Letter  to  Increase 
Mather,  766,  767.  His  account  of 
his  transactions  with  his  booksellers, 
r67— 770.  Concurrence  of  opinions 
respecting  biih  as  a  writer,  770 — ' 
774.  His  own  candid  and  faithful' 
review  of  bis  writings,  775—785. 
Number  and  variety  of  his  works,' 
785,  7?.f».  Facility  with  which  he 
wrote,  787,  788.  Character  of  his 
style,  788.  Sometimes  injudicious 
both  in  his  writings  and  bis  conduct, 
t^.,  789.  Deficient  in  the  full  sUte- 
mcnt  of  evangelical  doctrinei  790, 
791.    Causes  of  it,  792. 

Baxter  (William],  principal  legatee  of 
Mr.  Baxter,  biographical  notice  of, 

404,  405.  His  character  of  his  uncle, 

405,  nott. 

Behmerusts,  Af  r.  Baxter's  account  of 
the  tenets  of,  and  their  principal  fol- 
lowers in  England,  91,  92.  Obser- 
vations on  the  writings  of  Bebmen, 
92,  note  ^ 

Berry  (Colonel  James),  Mr.  Baxter's 
character  of,  62,  63.  Remarks 
thereon,  63,  note.  Extract  from  a 
dedication  to  him,  521,  522. 

Beverley  (Rev.  Thomas),  account  of 
the  IVf  illenarian  tenets  of,  696.  Pub- 
lishes his  *  Millenary  Catechism,  * 
697.  Questions  addressed  to  him  by 
Baxter,  ib.,  69».  Who  publishes  his 
'  Glorious  Kingdom  of  Christ  De- 
scribed,' against  him,  699.  Extract 
from  it,  t^.,  700.  Notice  of  Bever- 
ley's answer,  and  Baxter's  *  Reply,' 
700.  And  of  Beverley's  rejoinder,  i#. 
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B'ahopricks  offered  by  Charles  II.  to 
certain  Nonconformist  ministers, 
193,  194.  One  of  them  declined  by 
Baxter,  197.  The  bishoprick  of 
Norwich  accepted  by  Reynolds,  198. 
Remarks  on  the  proceedings,  199. 

fiishops,  conduct  of,  at  the  Savoy  Con- 
ference, 200—208.  Remarks  there- 
on, 208,  209.  Baxter's  account  of 
those  who  attended,  209—211.  Re- 
marks on  the  whole  proceeding,  212, 
213.  Alterations  ))roposed  by  the 
episcopal  commissioners  in  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  213,  note  K  Se- 
veral of  them  advise  Charles  II.  to 
recall  the  Nonconformists*  licenses 
to  preach,  307.  Account  of  the  pro- 
ceeding on  the  Bishops' Test  Act, 
313—315. 

Blake  (Mr.),  an  opponent  of  Mr.  Bax- 
ter, notice  of,  461,  note  ^ 

Blatphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost, 
observations  on,  427*,  428. 

BooksellerSf  Mr.  Baxter's  account  of 
bis  transactions  with,  767 — 770. 

Boyle's  (Hon.  Robert)  character  of 
Mr.  Baxter,  770. 

Boyle  (Roger).    See  BroghilL 

BramhalVs  (Bishop)  Vindication  of 
himself  from  the  charge  of  Popery, 
notice  of,  657.  Baxter's  opinion  of 
this  work,  657,  658. 

Bridget  (Colonel),  Biographical  no- 
tice of,  514.  Extract  of  a  dedication 
to  him,  513, 514. 

Bridgman  (Sir  Orlando) ,  Lord  Keeper, 
biographical  notice  of,  259,  note  \ 
His  construction  of  the  Five- Mile 
Act,  259.  Resigns  the  great  seal, 
295. 

Brodie*s  History  of  England,  character 
of,  112. 

BroghUl  (Itoger  Boyle,  Baron  of,  af- 
terwards Earl  of  Orrery),  character 
of,  173,  note  *,  302,  note  «.  Requests 
Mr.  Baxter  to  draw  up  new  terms  of 
agreement,  302,  303.  His  treatise 
on  the  '  Unreasonableness  of  Infi« 
delity,'  dedicated  to  him,  423. 

Brook  (Robert  Greville,  Lord),  bio- 
graphical notice  of,  737. 

Buckmgham  (George  VilUers,  Duke 
of),  character  of,  266,  and  note  K 
His  conduct  towards  the  Noncon- 
formists, 267. 

Bunny's  (Edmund)  ''Resolution,'  no- 
tice of,  5,  and  note. 

Burgess  (Anthony) ,  an  opponent  of  Mr. 
Baxter,  notice  of,  445^,461,  note  v. 

BwmeVs {GWhttrt^  Bishop  of  Salisbury) 

'  character  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  276, 
note  *.  His  evidence  against  the 
Duke  of  Lauderdale,  312.  Remarks 
on  a  dedication  of  his^  to  the  duke. 


ib.f  note  p.     His  testimony  to  ^is 

Baxter's  writings,  313,  note. 
Burton  THeury),  notice  of,  25,  note  *. 
Burton  (Dr.  Uezekiah),  notice  of,  270, 

note  ■. 
Busby  (Mr.),  master  of  Westminster 

School,  anecdotes  of,  603,  604,  Twtesm 


C. 


Cdlamy  (Dr.)   declines  a  bishoprick, 
198.    Remarks  on  his  conduct,  ib.^ 
note  :     His    account   of  Baxter's, 
'  Reliquis,'  or  Narrative  of  his  Life'  , 
and  Times,  729—731.    Character  of 
his  Abridgment  and  Continuation  of/ 
that  work,  731.    Its  reception,  i^., 
732.    Controversy  to  which  it  g^ve 
rise,  732,  733. 

Calderwood'g  (David)  AltareDeanasce' 
num,  notice  of,  22,  note, 

*  Call  to  tke  Unconverted,'  plan  of,  493. 
Mr.  Baxter's  account  of  its  effects, 
t'A.,  494.  Comparison  of  it  with  Mr. 
Law's  <  Serious  C^ll,'  495.  And 
with  AUeine's  *  Alarm,'  ib, 

Calvin's  Institutions,  character  of,  542« 

Campbell's  (Dr.)  <  Treatise  on  Mira- 
cles '  recommended,  423,  note  r 

Corr/irr^A/ (Christopher), an  opponent 
of  Mr.  Baxter,  notice  of,446, 463, 464. 

Casuists  of  the  Romish  Church,  obser- 
vations on,  .Ml.  Paucity  of  casu- 
istical books  among  the.  reformed 
churches  accounted  for,  545,  note» 

Catechising,  Mr.  Baxter's  method  of, 
119.  Analysis  of  his  treatise  on 
<The  Catechising  of  Famities,*  562, 
563.  And  of  his  'Mother's  Cate- 
chism,' 563,  564.  His  account  of 
his  practice  in  catechising,  581,582. 

'  Catholic  Theology,*  title  of  Mr.  Bax- 
ter's treatise  so  called,  465, 466.  His 
design  in  it,  466.  Remarks  on  it, 
467. 

Catholic  Communion,  observations  on 
Mr.  Baxter's  efforts  to  promote  it, 
576,  577.  And  on  his  several  treatises 
on  this  subject,  577 — 611.  Observa- 
tions upon  his  sentiments  on  this 
subject,  612,  613.  And  on  his  efforts 
to  promote  it,  593,  594. 

Charles  1.,  conduct  of,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  th0  civil  war,  32. 
By  whom  supporterl,  33.  Strongly- 
markeil  difference  between  his  sup- 
porters and  his  antagonists,  ib,,  34. 
Mr.  Baxter's  account  of  public  af- 
fairs during  bis  reign,  from  1646  till 
his  death,  with  remarks  thereon, 
102-rl  15.  Remarks  on  a  passage  in 
the  '  Eikon  Basilike,'  ascribed  tQ 
him,  185,  note  *. 

Charles  11.,  defeat  of,  at  the  battle  of 
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Worcester,  113,  114.  HU  ftigbt, 
JU.  Account  of  his. rcftt«»riii ion,  157 
—  159.  His  arrival  iu  London,  161. 
Base  hypf>cri(>y  of,  exposed,  i^.,  note 
'.  Intoxication  of  the  people  at  his 
reUim,  ib.,  noter.  Remarks  on  the 
rircuni«tances  of  his  restitration, 
162,  163«  Views  of  tb«  Nf>uconrortu- 
ists  respecting  htm,  171.     His  cou- 

,  duct  Ui wards  them,  172.     iuterview 

I  of  Baster  and  several  ministers  with 

'  bim,  173—175.  Remarks  thereon, 
176.  He  requires  the  ministers  to 
draw  up  proposals  respecting  church 
government,  177.  Tneir  paper  pre- 
•cDted  to  bim,  \7S,  179.  His  reply 
to  them,  179, 180.  Meeting  of  the 
mtnltters  with  Charles,  to  bear  the 
daclarmtion,  181,  182.  Petition 
against  it,  182,  183.  Charles  alters 
his  declaratiou,  184— 188.  Heolfers 
biihopiicks  to  Baxter,  Calamy,  and 

,   Reynolds,  193,  194.    He  has  a  prl- 

;  vaie  interview  with  Baxter,  199. 
IssQct  a  commission  for  the  Savoy 
Conference,  200.  And  his  declara- 
tion for  liberty  of  conscience,  241. 
His  conduct  towards  I^rd  Claren- 
don, 2G6,note^,  An  address  pre- 
sented to  him  by  the  Nonconformist 
ministers,  272,  273.  He  shuts  up 
his  Exchequer,  294.  Its  conse- 
quences, 294,  295.  Issues  bis  dis- 
pensing declaration,  295.  Which 
the  Parliament  votes  to  be  illegal, 
299.  Prorogues  Parliament,  301. 
303.  Commands  the  persfcuiion  of 
the  Nonconformists,  322.  His  death 
and  character,  355.  356,  and  note. 

Ok0r/fo«  (Miss  Margaret),  Biographi- 
cal notice  of,  237.  Her  marriage  to 
Mr.  Baxter,  239. 

Cheney's  (Mr.)  '  Conforming  Noncon- 
formist,' notice  of,  627.  And  of 
Baxter's  reply  to  it,  628. 

'Okru/uus  Directory ^*  Baxter's  account 
of,  544 — 546.  Remarks  c^u  its  ar- 
rangement, 547.  Opposed  to  the 
politics  of  Hooker,  548,  549.  Re- 
marks on  the  notion  of  passive  obe- 
dience In  this  treatise,  ih.  General 
character  of  the  wmk,  551,  552. 
Comparison  of  it  >vith  the  '  Ductor 
Dubitautium  '  of  Bishop  Taylor, 
.552.  Defects  and  excellencies  of  the 
•  Christian  Directory,'  i»52,  553. 

Ckrutmn  experience,  observations  on, 
and  on  abuses  and  mistakes  nssncct- 
iuc  it,  51 1—513. 

Christian  feilowship,  Mr.  Baxter's  sen- 
timents concernin;;,  5f^2,  583.  Re- 
marks thereotj,  583,  b*i4. 

Christians  (early) ,  observations  on  the 
unioQ  Qff  573.    Cduies  of  separation 


among  them,  574.  Observations  on 
the  means  of  effecting  their rc-unk»p 
ib,^  5/5. 

Omrch  communion,  cbserraiioni^  on 
Mr.  Baxter's  sentiments  respecting, 
612,  613. 

«  Church  Diritioni/  account  of  Mr. 
Baxter's  •  Cure '  for.  598—600.  Its 
reception,  eiOO.  Attacked  by  Mr. 
Bagshaw,  t6.,  601.  Mr.  Baxter's 
replies  to  bim, 601, 602. 

Ckitreh  Government,  account  of  Mr« 
Baxter's '  Five  IMssertatious '  on  ,588. 
589.  Extract  from  bis  dedication 
of  them  to  Richard  CromweUj  590. 
Remarks  thereon,  t^.,  591. 

<  Church  History  of  the  Government 
of  Bishops,'  design'  of  Mr.  Baxter's 
treatise  on,  715.  His  reasons  for 
undertaking  this  work,  717.  Out- 
line of  it,  717y  718.  Attacked  bjr 
Morrtce,  718.  And  defended  by 
Baxter,  ib. 

Churches,  national,  Mr.  Baxter's  opi- 
nion on ,  6 1 1 .  Analysis  of  his  <  True 
and  only  Way  of  'Concord  of  all 
Christian  Churches,'  604r-606.  And 
of  his  *  Moral  Prognostication,'  re- 
specting the  future  state  of  churches 
by  the  restitution  of  primitive  piety, 
purity,  and  charity,  611, 612. 

Civil  w'ar^  state  of  religion  in  England, 
before  and  at  the  commencement  of, 
29—32.  Its  causes,  32.  Character 
of  the  parties  engaged  in  it,  t^.  Rea- 
sons asMgned  for  it,  by  both  parties, 
35.  Remarks  thereon,  36.  Mr. 
Baxter's  judgment  on  this  subject, 
ih.,  37. 

Oore(Sir  Ralph),  biographical  notice 
of,  216,  n&te.  Account  of  his  suc- 
cessful opposition  to  Mr.  Baxter's 
return  to  Kidderminster,  216 — ^219. 

Clarendon  (Edward  Hyde,  £ari  of], 
character  of,  184,  nofe*.  His  cha- 
racter of  the  Westminster  assembly, 
70,  note.  Remarks  on  xx^ib.  69.  Hu 
account  of  the  conduct  of  the  Non- 
conformists, 189,190.  Exposure  of 
its  unfairness  and  inaccuracy,  190^- 
192.  Letter  of  Baxter  to  bim,  195— 
197.  His  ktier.  recommending  Mr. 
Baxter  to  be  fixed  at  Kidderminster, 
219.  Observations  on  his  conduct, 
2*20.  Promotes  the  passing  of  the 
Five-Mile  Act,  257.  His  fall,  and 
remarks  thereon,  265,  266,  and 
note  ^. 

(^rkson*s  (David)  nablications  on 
episcopacy,  notice  of,  720,  and  note  «, 
721. 

Coleman,  a  Papist,  execution  of,  for 
treason,  330,  and  note  r. 

Common  Prayer'Baok,  exceptiotts  of 
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tb«  NoDConformists  A^inst,  202, 
203.  Pruceedio^s  thereun,  207.  A- 
t«rations  proposed  therein  by  the 
episcopal  commissiooers  at  the  Savoy 
Couference,  213,  note  >«,  214. 

(hmrnunieants,  nuinherof,  at  Kidder- 
minster, 119. 

GvminniiHrii,  occasional,  Baxter's  opi- 
nion on,  251. 

Comjnrehension,  account  of  the  dis- 
cussions concerning,  with  Lord 
Keeper  Bridg^roao,  268—270.  A  bill 
proposed  for  it,  frustrated  by  Bishop 
Ward,  270.  A  second  scheme  of 
compreheusicm  proposed,  309. 

Cn^ion  (Dr.  Henry),  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, notice  of,  325,  note  K  Inter- 
view of  Baxter  with  him,  325. 

Con/erencef  at  the  Savoy,  account  of, 
200—212.  Observations  on  it,  212, 
213. 

'  CotifirmaHan  and  Restauratwn^*  ana- 
lysis of  Mr.  Baxter's  treatise  on,  586 
^-588.  His  account  of  the  mode  in 
which  confirmation  was  once  admi- 
nistered in  England,  587,  note  ". 

Comformut  clergy,  labours  of,  after  the 
fire  of  London,  263.  Observations 
on  the  published  writing  of  some  of 
them,  t^.,  264. 

Qmventiele-jfety  passed,  246.  Suffer- 
ings of  the  people  in  consequence  of 
it,  247,  248.  Renewal  of  the  act, 
285,  286. 

OMwertum,  analysis,  with  remarks  on 
Mr.  Baxter's  various  publications  on; 

*  Treatise  on  Conversion,'  486—493. 

<  Call  to  the  Unconverted,'  493—495. 

<  Now  or  Never,'  494.  '  Directions 
for  a  Sound  Conversion,'  496,  497. 

*  Directions  to  the  Converted,'  498. 
Importance  of  this  division  of  Mr. 
Baxter's  works,  485—488.  General 
remarks  on  them,  509,  510. 

CoHvoeation  of  1661,  notice  of,  202, 
203. 

Cprbei  (Rev.  John),  biog^raphical  ac- 
count of,  338— 341. 

Corporation' jlct^  observation  on  the 
repeal  of,  252. 

Correspondence,  extensive,  of  Mr.  Bax- 
ter, 765,  766. 

Coventry  J  notice  of  Mr.  Baxter's  resi- 
dence at,  41,  42.  Character  of  his 
hearers  there,  42,  44. 

Covenant,  taken  by  Mr.  Baxter,  of 
which  he  afterwards  repented,  42. 
He  opposes  the  taking;  of  it  in  Kid- 
derminster, 111. 

Cradoek  (Walter),  a  Nonconformist 
minister,  notice  of,  17,  note  *. 

Crandon  (John),  an  opponent  of  Mr. 
Baxter,  notice  of,  451. 

Qrtighton  (Dr.] ,  anecdote  of^  271* 


Crew  (Dr.),  Bishop  of  Durham,  anec- 
dotes and  character  of,  267,  and 
note\ 

Crisp  (Dr.),  biographical  notice  of, 
664,  666.  Account  of  his  Antino- 
miau  sentiments,  t^.  They  are  on- 
jMised  by  Baxter,  666,  667.  Repub- 
lication of  his  works  by  his  son,  673. 
Account  of  the  controversy  which 
ensued,  t^.,  674. 

CrofVs  (Bishop  of  Hereford)  < Naked 
Truth/  notice  of,  and  of  the  contro- 
versy to  which  it  gave  rise,  654, 655, 
notes* 

Cromwell  (Oliver)  invites  Mr. Baxter- 
to  become  bis  chaplain,  but  is  re- 
fused, 46.    His  cool  reception  of  Mr. 
Baxter,  48.  Mr.  Baxter's  character  of 
Cromwell,  61.    His  treatment  of  the 
Parliament,  137—140.    Institutes  a 
committee  of  triers,  140.  And  a  com- 
mittee to  report  of  fundamentals,  142. 
Baxter's  conduct  towards  him,  tA.— ^. 
144.    Account  of  his  preaching  be* 
fore  Cromwell,  144.'   His  interview' 
with  the  latter,  145.    Admission  of 
the  benefits  of  his  government,  146. 
Mr.  Baxter's  character  of  biro,  148 
—152.    Remarks  thereon,  152,  153. 

Otfmivf// (Richard),  succession  of ,  to 
the  Protectorate,  and  his  subsequent 
retirement,  154  -»  156.  Remarks 
thereon,  156,  157.  Extract  from  a 
dedication  of  Mr.  Baxter's  to  him, 
590.    Observations  on  it,  i6.,  591. 

<  Ct^icifying  of  the  fTorld  by  the  Cross 
of  Christ,*  plan  of  this  treatise,  517. 
Comparison  of  it  with  Maclaurlo's 
sermon  on  the  same  subject,  i6. 
Fine  passage  quoted  from  it,  517-^ 
520. 

'  Cure  of  Melancholy  f*  observations  on. 
535—537. 


D. 


Danby  (Sir  Thomas  Osb<»me,  Earl  of, 
and  Lord  Treasurer),  character  of, 
302,No/e  <.  Attacke<i  by  Parliament, 
313.  Impeachment  of,  for  high 
treason,  331.  His  subsequent  hii^ 
tory,ib.,note*. 

Dance  (Mr.),  vicar  of  Kidderminster, 
character  of,  26.  And  of  his  preach- 
ing, 216.  Allows  a  lecturer  to  be 
chosen  by  his  parisbiooers,  ih.  Bax- 
ter solicits  preferment  lor  him,  197. 
Failure  of  liis  application,  216, 217. 

Jktnvtrs  (Mr.),  biographical  notice 
of,  688.  His  controversy  with  Baxter, 
on  baptism,  and  Baxter's  reply, t^. 

Daventry,  origin  of  the  dissenting  con* 
gregatiou  at,  561,  562. 

JOavis  (Sir  Thomas),  a  city  magistrate, 
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conduct  of,  towards  Baxter,  310— 

312. 
Declension  (relipous),  iostauce  of  the 

progress  of,  6. 
Dickon  (David),  biographical  notice 

of,  545,  note, 

*  DirecHons  to  a  Sound  Conversion,* 

analysis  of,  496,  497.     And  to  the 
converted,  497,498. 

Discipline^  account  of  Mr.  Baxter's 
meetings  for,  117.  Hi4  exercise  of 
church  discipline,  126.  Want  of 
discipline  in  the  established  Church, 
126,  note. 

DMjpeiMMf  declaration  issued  byCbarles 
II.,  295.  Rcmarlcs  on  its  design,  ib. 
Proceedings  of  the  Nonconformists 
in  relation  to  it,  296.  It  is  voted  to 
be  illegal  by  Parliament,  299. 

IHuenters^  zeal  of,  against  Popery, 
658,  659.    See  Nonconformists. 

Distress^  spiritual,  remarks  on,  11,  12. 
Account  of  Mr.  Baxter's  distress,  10, 
11. 

*  Divuie  Li/et*  treatise  on,  written  at 

the  request  of  the  Countess  of  Bal- 
carras,  741.  Its  object  and  excel- 
lency, 742—744. 

Doetrinai  Contrmfertiett  analysis  of 
Mr.  Baxter's  treatise  on  the  end  of, 
472,  473.  Observations  on  his  doc- 
trinal sentimenU,  474—479 ;  and  on 
his  mode  of  conducting  doctrinal 
contnivarsies,  479—484. 

Doddridge**  (Dr.)  recommendation  of 
the  <  Reformed  Pastor,'  559.  His 
character  of  Mr.  Baxter's  writings, 
771,  772. 

D9dweU  (Henry),  account  of,  and  of  his 
tenets,  655.  Baxter's  Controversy 
with  him,  656.  Their  correspond- 
anoa,  657,  note.  Titlotson's  opinion 
of  both  of  them,  656,  note. 

Dmutan*t  (St.)  Church,  accident  at, 
during  Mr.  Baxter's  preaching  there, 
223,  224,  and  i^te  ■. 

Dwy  (Mr.  John),  account  of  his  en- 
deavours to  promote  ecclesiastical 
peace,  591,  592. 

<  D^iMg  Thoughts*  of  Mr.  Baxter,  cha- 
racter of,  746, 747  ;  and  of  Mr.  Faw- 
cett's  abridgment  of  them,  747,  naie. 


£. 


JSeelesiattical   History,     difficulty    of 

writing,  716. 
£<^Ati/,  batUeof,40,  41. 
EdueoHon,  importance  of,  especially  of 

academical  education,  8,9.    Account 

of  Mr.  Baxter's  education,  3, 4.  7,  8. 
Sdward^s  (ThomaS)     <  Baxterianism 

Barefaced',  notice  of,  479, 480  $  and 

of  hiaisclff480y  Hole. 


Election,  Mr*  Baxter's  sentiments  on, 
•  476. 

EUioVs  (Mr.)  efforts  to  propagate  the 
Gospel  among  the  American  Indians, 
promoted  by  Baxter,  165.  Success 
of  bis  labours,  166.  Extract  of  a 
letter  from  Baxter  to  him,  ih. — 168. 

England,  state  of  religion  in,  before 
and  at  the  commencement  of  the 
civil  wars,  29—32. 

Episcopalians,  Mr.  Baxter's  account  of  . 
the  tenets  of,  73—^1.  A  limited 
episcopacy  pleaded  for  by  him  and 
by  others,  73.  Account  of  his  *  Trea- 
tise of  Episcopacy,'  636, 637.  Anec- 
dote of  their  rejecting  a  toleratioQ 
from  Cromwell,  721,  nate^* 

Erattiant,  tenets  of,  72  $  and  ««<«  *  73. 

Ertkme  (Mr.),  observations  of,  on  the 
characteristfc  features  of  the  writings 
of  the  Puritans  and  Nonconformists, 
418. 

Et'Ctrtera  oath,  nature  and  effect  of, 
22.23. 

Evidences  of  Religion,  Mr.  Baxter's 
plan  in  studying  and  writing  cm, 
421,  422.  Mr.  Baxter  the  earliest 
original  English  writer  on  the  Evi- 
dences of  Revealed  Religion,  440, 
441.  Analysis  of  his  various  trea- 
tises on,  with  remarks,  422—440. 

Exchequer  shut  by  Charles  11.,  294. 
Its  consequences,  ih.  295. 

Exclusion' Bill  passed  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  lost  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  332,  333. 

Efre  (William),  an  opponent  of  Mr. 
Baxter,  notice  of,  451,  452. 


F. 


Faith: — Mr.  Baxter's  sentiments  on 
justifying  faith,  477.  Account  of  his 
«  Life  of  Faith,'  526—528.  Notice 
of  his  sermon  on  Faith,  528. 

FawcetVs  (Benjamin)  Abridgment  of 
Baxter's  <  Saint's  Rest,'  diaracteraf, 
741  ;  and  of  his  *  Dying  Thoughts,' 
747,  noU  «. 

FettcT'Lane,  historical  notice  of  the 
Dissenting  Congregation  in,  299, 
note  *. 

Flfth-Monarckjf  Men^  account  of  tba 
insurrection  of,  228. 

fhwh  (Sir  Heneage)  ,notice  of,306,ae<«. 

Fire  of  London,  in  1666,  account  of» 
260,261.  Benevolent  efforts  made  to 
relieve  the  iiihabitanU,  263.  The  fire 
favourable  to  the  labours  of  the  Non- 
conformist Ministers,  264.  Preach- 
ing of  the  Conformist  Clergy,  265. 

Firmin  (Giles)  attacks  the  *  Saint's 
Rest,'  741.  Notice  of  Mr.  Baxter's 
reply  to  him,  t^* 
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fhker  (Samuel),  notice  of  the '  Rustic's 
Alarm  to  the  Rabbles,*  by,  695. 
Account  of  hiiDy  t6. 

Ftve-mie  Act  passed,  256,  257.  Oath 
imposed  by  it,  t^.  Jt  is  rigorously 
eoiorced,  259.  Sir  Orlando  Brid|^- 
mao's  construction  of  it.  ib.  Obser- 
vations on  it,  258—260. 

Foley  (Thomas,  esq.).  Biographical 
notice  of,  516. 

Foiherb]f*s  (Bishop)  '  Atheomastix/ 
notice  of,  441. 

Fountain  (Mr.  Serjeant),  Biographical 
notice  of,  292,  jurte  *.  His  kindness 
to  Mr.  Baxter,  280,  283.  His  inter- 
esting character  of  Fountain,  291,292. 

Fowler  (Dr.  Edward) ,  bishop  of  Glou- 
cester, notice  of,  669,  fi70.  Accoiint 
of  his  *  Design  of  Christianity,'  670. 

Fox's  (MrO  notice  of  the  treatment  of 
the  Dissenters,aod  of  the  trial  uf  Bax- 
ter, 356,  357.  Remarks  thereon,  357, 
358. 

Freedom  of  the  will,  Mr.  Baxter's  sen- 
timents oo,  478. 

^eweu  (Dr.),  archbishop  of  York, 
conduct  of,  at  the  Savoy  Conference, 
200,  209. 

Futter  (Rev.  Andrew),  writings  of, 
against  AntinomSaoism,  679,  note, 

Fundamenials  of  religion,  remarks  on 
the  committee  for,  141, 142. 

*  Funeral  Sermons j'  notice  of  various, 
published  by  Mr.  Baxter.  745,  746. 

G. 
Gauden  (Dr.), conduct  of,  at  the  Savoy 

Conference,  210,  and  note  *. 
Gaifer  (Sir  John),  determination  upon 

the  will  of,  351,  note. 
GeU  (Dr.),  notice  of  the  tenets  of,  92, 

and  noie  ^, 
Gibbon  (Dr.   Nicholas),    account  of, 

93,  note  «. 

*  GUdas  SalvUsnuSf  or  the  Reformed 

Pastor,'  analysis  of,  with  remarks, 
554—^59. 

GiUesfie  (George),  his  account  of  Eras - 
tianism,  73,  note, 

ClanvU's  (Joseph)  '  Sadducismus 
Triumphatus,*  notice  of,  435.  His 
correspondence  with  Mr.  Baxter,  ib. 
And  offer  to  vindicate  him  against 
the  attacks  of  Bishop  Morley,  505. 

Gloucester,  anecdote  of  the  siege  of, 
338,  note  K 

'  God's  Goodness  Vindicatedy  remarks 
on  this  treatise,  533,  534. 

Godfrey  (Sir  Edmondbury),  death 
of,  329,  and  note  ". 

Godwin* s  History  of  the  Common- 
wealth, character  of,  110. 

Good,  doing  to  many,  account  of  Mr. 
Baxter's  directions  for^  565.  567. 


Gospel,  observations  on  the  Spirit's  tes« 
timony  to,  426,  427. 

Coring  (Lord),  defeat  of,  at  the  battle 
of  Lan^port,  .'>4. 

Gouge  (Rev.  Thomas) ,  benevolent  la^* 
hours  of,  after  the  Kre  of  London » 
262.  Biographical  account  of  him, 
340. 

Gough  (General),  anecdote  of,  455. 

Grainger's  (Mr.),  character  of  Mr* 
Baxter,  773,  774. 

GrevUle,    See  Broob  (Lord). 

Crigg  (Thos.) ,  chaplain  to  the  Bishop 
of  tiondon,  Mr.  Baxter's  accobnt  of 
his  refusing  to  license  one  of  his 
treatises,  499,  500. 

Grotius,  character  of,  644,  645.  Vin- 
dication of  him  by  Dr.  Peirce,  643, 
644.  Lord  Lauderdale's  opinion  of 
Grotius,  645,  note  ^, 

b. 

Ha/«  (Sir  Matthew),  Lonl  Chief  Jus- 
tice, Mr.  Baxter's  character  of,  274 — 
276.  Confirmation  of  it,  by  Bishop 
Burnet,  276,  note  *.  Notice  of  his 
death,  336, 337.  And  of  his  <  Judg- 
ment on  the  Nature  of  True  Reli* 
giou.'  &c.  610. 

Hall  (Rev.  Robert),  observations  of 
on  the  means  of  effecting  a  re-union 
among  Christians,  574,  575.  Cha- 
racter of;his  publications  on  Christian 
communion,  576,  note. 

Hampden  (John),  character  of,  736. 

Harrington's  (James)  '  Oceana,'  cha* 
racter  of,  704,  705,  note  r. 

Harrison  (Major-General),  character 
of,  55,  note,  61,  62. 

Henry  (Rev.  Matthew),  account  of  his 
interview  with  Mr.  Baxter,  in  pri- 
vate, 375, 376. 

Herbert's  (Lord)  treatise  de  Feriiate, 
account  of  Mr.'  Baxter's  reply  to, 
432, 433. 

Hey  tin  (Dr.  Peter),  controversy  of, 
with  Baxter,  646.  Proof  of  his  lean- 
ing towards  Popery,  647.  Notice  of 
a  *  Review  of  his  Certamen  Episto- 
lare,'  id.,  note. 

Hinckman  {fir.  bishop  of  London) , 
character,  of  210. 

Hoadiy's  (Benjamin)  '  Reasonableness 
of  Conformity,'  and  Calainy's  reply 
to  him,  notice  of,  733. 

Hobbes's  *  Leviathan,'  character  of, 
704,fM>fe«». 

Hollii  (Denzil,  Lord),  character  of, 
182,  note  *. 

*  Holy  Commonwealth,  or  Political 
Aphorisms '  of  Baxter,  origin  and 
design  of,  703^707.  Remarks  on  it, 
707.    Political  principles  which  it 
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avows,  700—710.    Notice  of  various 
mttacks  upon  it,  711.    He  recalls  it, 

712,  713.    Reasons    for    so    doiii|^, 

713,  714.      Observatiuiis    tbcreuu, 

714,  715. 

Holjf  Gkott,  observations  on  tbe  bias- 
pbcmy  of,  427,  428. 

H9oke*i  (Dr.  KicbarcJ)  '  Nonconform- 
ia.t  Cbampion/  notice  of,  635. 

Hooket^s  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  charac- 
ter of,  16,  17.  His  view  of  govern- 
ment opposed  by  Baxter,  548,  549. 

Uungarietm  Protestant  Ministers,  case 
of,  331.  Oppresaion  of  the  Protest- 
ants in  Hunpiry,  i6.,  itefe  **. 

JhUekmwn't  *  Utbolic  Naked  Truth,' 
notice  of,  654.  Answered  by  Baxter, 
i».,655. 

Hjfit.    See  Oarmion, 

I. 

Immortality  of  the  Soul,  analysis  of 
Mr.  Baxter's  Treatise  on,  with  re- 
marks, 4:U^440. 

JmdependenU^  Mr.  Baxter's  character 
of,  with  remarks,  76 — 78. 81.  Union 
of  the  Independent  and  Presbyterian 
ministers,  397. 

Indictment  of  Mr.  Baxter  for  sedition, 
359—362. 

Im/ants,  opioion  of  the  Synod  of  Dort 
on  the  Salvation  of,  687,  note.  Ex- 
cellent treatise  of  Mr.  Russell  on  this 
suhjecCy  608,  note. 

Infidelity,  close  connexion  of  Popery 
with,  682. 

Ipformerg  against  Baxter  and  others, 
account  of  the  proceedings  of,  307—- 
309,  310—316. 

Inntrrectien  of  Veoner,  and  the  Fifth 
Monarchy-men,  account  of,  222. 

J. 

Jacobs  a  Browoist,  notice  of,  23,  note*. 

James,  (Duke  of  York,  afterwards  King 
'  James  11.},  opposition  of  the  Parlia- 
ment to  his  marrying  a  Popish  wife, 
.301.  Exclusion  bill  |ias«ed  against 
him  in  tbe  Htiuse  of  Commons,  332. 
But  lost  in  the  House  of  Lords,  333. 

James's  (St.)  Market-house^  account  of 
Mr.  Baxter's  preaching  there,  303. 
Providential  escape  of  bini  aud  his 
congregation,  t^.  306. 

Jane  (Rev. Dr.),  biographical  account 
of,  323,  note.  Preaches  against  Mr. 
Baxter,  323,  324. 

Jejfries  (Lord  Chief  Justice),  conduct 
of,  on  Mr.  Baxter's  trial,  365, 366, 
368.  370. 

Jennings  (Thomas)  charges  Mr. 
Baxter  with  being  guilty  of  murder, 


55.  Refutation  of  this  faUe  chargej 
56. 

Johnsen*s  (Dr.  Samuel)  opinion  of 
Baxter,  773. 

Johnson,  a  Romish  priest,  controversy 
of  Baxter  with,  on  the  successive 
visibility  of  the  church,  649,  650. 

Judges,  behaviour  of,  to  Mr.  Baxter, 
ou  bis  applying  for  a  habeas  cerpis, 
281. 

Justices  of  the  I^eace,  notice  of  Mr«  Bax- 
ter's '  Directions  '  to,  562, 563. 

Justification,  analysis  of  Mr.  Baxter's 
'  Aphorisms  '  of,  t^.,  445.  Auimad* 
versions  thereon^  by  Anthony  Bur* 
gess,  445.  John  Warren,  t6.  Dr. 
John  Wallis,  ib.,  446.  Christopher 
Cartwright,  446.  George  Lawson, 
t^.,  447.  Observations  on  the  A- 
phorismSy  447 — 450.  Further  at- 
tacks on  Baxter,  by  Ludovicos  Moll- 
neuR,  451.  John  Crandon,  ib, 
William  Eyre,  ib.,  452.  Analysis 
of  the  *  Apology '  for  the  Aphorisms, 
452,  453.  ExtracU  from  the  dedica- 
tion to  Colonel  Whalley,  453,  454. 
Extracts  from  Baxter's  *  Confession 
of  Faith,'  ou  Justification,  See,,  456 
—459.  Notice  of  his  <  Pour  Dis- 
putations on  Justification,'  461, 462. 
Analysis  of  his  *  Treatise  on  Juatiry- 
log  Rightconsness,'  and  account  of 
its  opponents,  463,  464. 

Juxon  (Dr.),  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, character  of,  245. 

K. 

Keeling,  an  informer  against  Bazter, 
account  of,  307—309.  He  is  liberated 
from  prison  through  Baxter,  316. 

Kendal  (Dr.),  an  opponent  of  Mr. 
Baxter,  notice  of,  461. 

'Key  for  Catholics,*  notice  of,  648. 

Kidderminster,  inhabitants  of,  petition 
against  their  minister,  26.  A  Com- 
mittee of,  invite  Mr.  Baxter  to  be- 
come their  lecturer,  ib.  He  Is  chosen 
lecturer,  and  goes  to  reside  there» 

27.  State  of  the  people  there,  ib. 
Account  of  bis  tirst  residence  there, 

28.  He  is  obliged  to  quii  tbe  town, 
38.  Returns,  aud  is  again  obliged 
to  withdraw,  40.  Once  more  re- 
sumes his  labours  there,  100 — 102. 
His  account  of  bis  labours  there,  115 
.-118.  His  success,  1H;— 118.  Ad- 
vantages enjoyed  by  him  there,  1 18 
— 130.  Remarks  ou  his  style  of 
preaching  there,  131.  Ou  his  public 
nnd  private  exertions,  132,  1.13. 
Their  lasting  effects  at  Kiddermin- 
ster, 133.  Account  of  his  system  of 
pastoral  goveromeot  there^  578—580. 
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Notice  of  bis  successors  in  the  min- 
istry there,  134^  135.  Notice  of  his 
various  labours,  aud  works  com* 
posed,  duriD<;  his  second  residence, 
m  Kidderniiuster,  164.  His  efforts  to 
be  restored  to  Kidderminster,  215, 
216.  Charles  II.  and  Lord  Claren- 
don favourable  to  them,  ib.  Frus- 
trated by  Sir  Ralph  Clare  and  Bishop 
Morley,  216->218.  220.  Why  Mor- 
ley  would  not  allow  him  to  return  to 
Kidderminster,  711,  note.  The  con- 
duct of  Clare  to  the  people  of  Kidder- 
minster,  220,   221.     Character   of 

'  some  of  his  successors,  228.  His 
parttnf^  advice  to  his  flock,  ib.  Ex- 
tract from  his  dedication  to  them  of 
bis  'Treatise  on  Conversion,'  488, 
489.  Of  his  <  Directions  to  the  Con- 
verted,' 497, 498.  Of  his  *  Saint  or 
a  Brute,'  507,  508. 

^PpWt  (Dr.)  parallel  between  Baxter 
and  Orton,  772.    Remarks  on  it,  ib. 

*  Knowledge  and  Love  Compared,*  plan 
of  Mr.  Baxter's  treatise  on,  529— 
532. 


L. 


Lamplugh  (Bishop)  9  anecdotes  of».  326, 
note  K 

Langport,  account  of  the  battle  of,  54. 

LtUin  verses  of  Mr.  Baxter,  specimen 
of,  471. 

iMiitudmarian  divines,  Mr.  Baxter's 
account  of,  264 .  Observations  there- 
on, ib.,  and  265,  note. 

Laud,  (Archbishop),  conduct  of,  and 
itseffecU,  619. 

Lauderdale  (Lord),  character  of,  289. 

.    Offers  preferment   to    Mr.  Baxter, 

.  286.  His  admirable  reply  to  this 
offer,  286—288.  Proceedin|^  of 
parliament  a^^nst  him,  312.  His 
opiuion  of  Grotius,  ^iAf^te  «.    Bax- 

.  ter's  <Full  and  Easy  Satisfaction 
which  is  the  Safe  Reli^on,'  dedi- 
cated to  him,  652,  653.  Their  cor- 
respondence, 653. 

Laujton  (Georg^v).  an  opponent  of  Mr. 
Baxter,  notice  of,  446,  447. 

Lecture,  Tuesday  momingr,  instituted, 
298,    Its  present  state,  t6.  note  ■. 

Leigh's  (Edward)  System  of  Divinity, 
character  of,  543. 

Leigkton  (Dr.),  notice  of,  25,  note  «. 
Observations  on  his  *  Sion's  Plea 
a£ainst  Prelacy,'  ib. 

L*£ttrange  {Sir  Rof;tr),  character  of, 
374.  Anecdote  of  him,  ib.  Account 
of  his  <  Casuist  Uncased/  635. 

Library,  Baxter's  account  of  bis  bein^ 
obliged  to  part  with,  719, 720. 

JJeente  to  preach  granted  to  Mr.  Bax- 


ter, 297.    Tbe  licenses  to  Noncon- 
formists recalled,  307. 

IMurgy,  a  reformed  one  prepared  by 
Baxter,  and  adopted  by  tbe  Presby- 
terian miuisters,  202,  203.  Who 
brought  it  to  the  bishops  at  the  Savoy 
Cud I'erence ,1204.  Their  exceptions 
to  the  existing  liturgy,  203.  Altera- 
tions made  in  it,  213,  note  K  Cha- 
racter of  it,  747,  748. 

Uoyd  (Dr.),  Vicar  of  St.  Martin's,  Mr. 
Baxter's  chapel  offered  to,  326.  He 
vindicates  Baxter's  character,  327. 

Locke's  (Mr.)  observations  on  tbe  ope- 
ration of  tbe  Act  of  Uniformity,  234. 
And  on  the  conduct  of  the  clergy  to- 
wards the  Nonconformists,  235,  note. 

London,  Mr.  Baxter's  reflections  on  tbe 
plague  of,  252,  253.  Account  of  it, 
254,  255.  Preaching  of  the  Non- 
coufofmist  ministers  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of,  255, 256.  Account  of  the  fire 
of,260,26].  Benevolence  of  Mr.  Ash- 
urst  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gouge  on  this 
occasion,  262.  The  fire  advantage- 
cos  to  the  preaching  of  tbe  silenced 
ministers,  16.,  263, 267, 268.  Labours 
of  the  Conformist  ministers,  263.      , 

Long's  (Mr.)  attack  on  Mr.  Baxter, 
notice  of,  635.  Remarka  on  his 
abuse  of  Baxter's  '  Penitent  Confes- 
sion,' 724.  His  virulent  epitaph  on 
Baxter,  725,  note.  Notice  of  his 
'  Review'  of  Mr.  Baxter's  Ufe,  730. 

Long  Parliament,  proceedings  of,  24 
—26. 

Lories  DcBif,  analysis,  with  remarks,  of 
Mr.  Baxter's  treatise  on  the  didne 
appointment  of,  568 — 570.  How  the 
Lurd's-day  was  celebrated  in  his 
early  days,  571. 

Loughborough,  ravages  of  the  plagna 
at,  255,  fitfle. 

Love  {Mr.),  notice  of  the  execution  of, 
IIZ,  note. 


M. 


Madstard  (Mr.  William),  minister  of 
Bridgnorth,  notice  of,  21. 

*  Making  Light  of  Christ,*  a  sermon  of 
Baxter's,  anecdote  respecting  the 
delivery  of,  509. 

Malignant,  origin  of  the  term,  Zfy^note  >. 

Manchester  (&lward.  Earl  oQ,  cha- 
racter of,  172,  note  ^ 

Manton  {Dr.  Thomas),  character  of, 
272,  hote.  Mr.  Baxter's  character  of 
him,  328.  His  character  of  Baxter, 
770. 

Martin  (Henry),  anecdote  of,  138, 
note  ". 

Mason  (Dr.),  calumny  of»  against 
Baxter,  324. 
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Mather,  (Increase) » letter  of  Mr.  Bax- 
ter to,  7«6,  767. 

Jliayoi  (Rev.  Robert)  bequeaths  a 
ietfacy  to  Baxter,  in  trust,  350. 
Which  is  furciblj  withheld  by  the 
Court  of  Chaaceryi  but  ultimately 
restored,  ib. 

Meal-Tub  Ploi,  notice  of,334|  andnoff  «. 

Melanchofy  persons,  numbers  of,  con- 
aulted  Mr.  Baxter,  53&>  Observa- 
tions on  his  '  Cure  of  Melancholy  by 
FaUh  aud  Physic,*  ib,  536. 

'  Methodut  Theold^ut  Christiana,*  Mr. 
Baxter's  account  of  tliis  treatise,  468 
— 170.  Analysis  of  it,  470,  471,  aud 
rwte  f.    Conciudiuj;  lines  of,  471. 

MUtenarian  Controversy,  account  of 
Baxter's  writings  on,  697—700. 

Milivn's  (Jubn)  character  of  the  West- 
minster Assembly,  70, 7 1,  note.  Re- 
marks thereon,  71,  note^  69. 

Minister*s  maintenance,  pruceeding^  of 
the  Parliaratut  respectiug,  139,  and 
note.    Notice  of  ministers  imprisoned, 
.  272.    See  A^oncon/ormists, 

Miracles,  arfpinieui  from,  forcibly 
stated,  424,  425. 

*  Mischief t  of  Self  ^Ignorance,*  analysis 
of  Mr.  Baxter's  treatise  on,  501. 

Moiinieus  (Ludovicus),  an  opponent 
of  Mr.  Baxter,  notice  of,  451.  Bax- 
ter's *  Difference  between  the  Power 
of  Magistrates  and  Church  Pastors, 
and  the  Roman  Kingdom^*  why  ad- 
dressed to  him,  f>51. 

Monh  (General),  conduct  of,  in  pro* 
moting  the  Ke»turatiou,  157,  158. 
Mr.  Baxter's  interview  with  him,  159. 

)^I*migomerif  (Mr.),  his  character  of 
Baxter  as  a  Christian  poet,  752, 753. 

jl/orff  (Dr.  Henry),  account  of  the 
philosophical  notions  of,  436.  Dif- 
ference betwceu  him  and  Mr.  Baxter 
on  the  immortality  of  the  suul,  436, 
437. 

Morice'i  (William)  '  Coena  quasi 
Koine,'  notice  of,  585.  Mr.  Baxter's 
sentiments  on  this  work,  t^. 

Morley  CDr.),  bibhop  of  Worcester, 
conduct  of,  at  the  Savoy  Conference, 
i!06.  209.  tJaires  with  Sir  Ralph 
Clare  in  preventing  Mr.  Baxter's  re- 
turn to  Kidderminster,  2\7,  218. 
Whom  he  silences,  226,  227.  "His 
reasou  for  So  doiiisr,  711,  nofe.  In. 
conjunction  with  Bishop  Ward,  he 
purposes  a  comprehension,  309.  Ac- 
count of  Mr.  Baxter's  controversy 
with  him,  50:^—505.  Character  of 
the  Bishop's  •  Vindication  '  of  him- 
self, 505, 506.  Notice  of  publications 
on  this  controversy,  506,  note.  His 
severe  reflections  on  Baxter's  re- 
cantation of  his  Hohr  CotnmoA'l 
wealth/ 7131  fiolf  7.  ^ 


Momay*s  treatise  on  the  Christian 
reliapion,  notice  of,  441. 

Morrice  (Dr.)  attacks  Baxter's 
'Church  History  of  Government  by 
IViRhops,'  718.  Baxter's  reply  to 
him,  ifj.  Interesting;  extract  from  it, 
i*.,  719,  720. 


N. 


Nalton  (^f r.  John)  ,bio^aphiral  notice 
of,  243,  244. 

Naseby,  battle  of,  44. 

Nojflor  (James),  a  Quaker,  observa- 
tions on  the  case  o^  91,  and  note  ". 

Needham  (Marcbmont),  biographical 
notice  of,  705,  note  ^ 

NevUU  (Heuryl,  notice  of,  704,  note  f. 

Nichols's  (Dr.  Wm.)  writings  against 
the  Dissen^tersy  notice  of,  732,  and 
note. 

Nonconformists^  why  opposed  to  liic 
bishops.  34,  andioined  to  the  parlia- 
ment, ti.  35.    Their  views  after  the 
Kestoration,  172.  ^Conduct  of  Charles 
II.  towards  them,  ib.    They  have  an 
interview  with  him,  173 — 175.    Re- 
marks thereon,   176.    They  are  re- 
quired to  draw  up  proposals  concern- 
ing c^hurcb-f^overoAaent,  177.  Which 
thev  pr.e!»ent  to  the  king,  1/8,  179. 
His' reply  to  them,  179,  180.    Meet- 
ing  of  Nonconformist  ministers  with 
Charles  to  hear  his  declaration,  181, 
182.     They   have  a  fneeting  nidi 
some   bishops,    183.      Petition    the 
king,  »A.— 185.      Who    alters    hU 
declaration,  186— llfS.    Clarendon's 
account  of  their  conduct,  l69,  190. 
Exposure  of  its  inaccuracy  and  oix- 
faimess,  190—192.    Account  of  the 
king's  offer  to  tnake  some  of  them 
bishops,  193—195.    Remarks  there- 
on, 197.    Accooot  of  their  proceed- 
ings at  the  savoy  conference,  200 — 
212.    Observations  on  it,  212,  213. 
Two  thousand  Nooconformi^  minis* 
ters  ejected  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity, 
229.    Their  'character  and  conduct 
vindicated^  230—233.    Injustice  add 
cruelty  of  the  act  exposed,  233, 234. 
Its  injurious  effects,  235.     Remarks 
on  their  jealousy  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics,  24 1.     Severe    act    against 
their  holding  private  meetings,  246, 
247.     Its  ejects  upon   the  people, 
247.   Censures  of  the  Nonconformists 
against    their  ministers,  248.     De- 
voted labours  of  the  silenced  Non- 
conformist ministers  in  London  dur- 
ing the  plague,  255,  256.    Ilie  Five- 
mile  Act  passed  against  them,  257. 
Observations  on  it,  258.    The  fire  of 
London  favourable  to  the  preaching 
of  the   NoAGonformisUi  262^  863, 
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Which  is  connived  at,  267, 268.   Ac- 
count uf  the  efforts  made  by  the 
Lord  Keeper  and  others  to  procure 
comprehension  for  the  Nonconform- 
ists,   268—270.     Efforts    of  Arch- 
bishop Sheldon  to  crush  them,  271. 
Many  of  them  imprisoned,  272.  The 
Nonconformist  ministers  present  an 
address  to  the  kin^,  ib,  .Its.recep- 
tion^  273.    They  are  assailed  from 
the  pre8s»   273,  274.     Charles   II. 
connives  at  their  toleration,  292 — 
294.    Their  proceedings  in  relation 
to  the  king's  dispensing  declaration, 
297.    Proceedings  of  the    aspiring 
Conformists  against  them,  304.    Per- 
secution against   them  renewed  by 
order  of  Charles  It,  322, 323.   Their 
oppressed    situation    between    1676 
aqd  1681,  335,  and  ai  the  close  of 
Charles  ll.'s  reign,  355.    Mr.  Foil's 
remarks  on  the  conduct  of  the  court 
towards   the    Nonconformists,  356, 
357.    Observations  thereon,  357, 358. 
Nonconformity  defined^  614, 615.   Ob- 
servations on  the  history  of  Noncon- 
formity»  615-r-620.    Some  principles 
of  Nonconformity  adoptea  by   Mr. 
Baxter,  20.    Analysis,  with  remarks,  | 
,of  his   various   works  on  Noncon- 
formity :  of  the  *  Account  of  ibe  Pro- 
ceedings at  the  Savoy  Conference,' 
620.,  621.    This  treatise  uevpr.  an- 
swered,  622..   '  Sacrilegious  Deser- 
tion of  the  Ministry  Rebuked,'  622. 
Notice  of  Dr.  Fulwood's  reply  to  this 
treatise,.  £6.  62^3,    *  The  Judgment  of 
Nonconformists  concerning  the  Of- 
tipe  of  Reason   in  Religion,'  623. 

*  Difference  between  prace  and  Mo- 
rality,' ib,  '  About  Things  Indiffer- 
ent,' ib.    *  About  Things  Sinful,'  ib. 

*  What  Mere  Nonconformity  is  not,' 
ib.  Observations  on  tliese  several 
tracts,  t^.,  624.  The  *  Noncon- 
Ibrmisfs  Plea  (or  Peace  '  624—6)26. 
Reply,  to  it,  by  Mr.  Cheney,  727. 
Second  part  of  the  *  Plea,'  627.  De- 
fence of  it,  623.  ^ttack  of  it  by  Dr. 
StillingBeetft  t^.^  629.  Answer  of 
Baxter  to  his  charge  of. separation, 
Pl.  Stillingfleet's  reply  in liis  *  Un- 
reasonableness of  Separation ,  i6. 63 1 , 
632.  Baxter's  *  Third  Defence  '  no- 
ticed, 632.  f lis. further  answer  to 
Stillingfleet,  633,  634.    Various  sup- 

Surters  of  Stillingfleet,  634,  635. 
Baxter's  '  Search  for  the  English 
Schismatic,'  635,  636.  *  Treatise  of 
Episcopacy,'  636»  6'^7,  '  Apology  for 
tlie  Nonconformist's  Ministry,'  637, 
638.  '  English  Nonconformity  Truly 
Stated,'  638, 639.  Remarks  on  these 
various  publicationsi  639|  640* 


Nor^h  (Lord  Keeper),  character  of, 
350,  note  <=. 

JVtfe  (Mr.)  endeavours  to  persuade 
Mr.  Baxter  to  accept  Charles  U.'s 
declaration  of  indulgence,  241* 


O. 


OoiM    (Titus),    and  the  popish   p)ot 
discovered  by  him,  328—330.    His 
character,  330,  nofe  «. 
Oaths,   profligate     disregard   of,   .by 
Charles  II.,  172,  and  notfi '.,  Oath  re- 
quired by  the  Five-mileAct,  and^oser- 
vation^  op  it,  257,3.i8.    Lord  Keeper 
Bridg^au's  construction  of  it,  259. 
It  is  taken., by  Dr.  Bates, .t^.    O^th 
requii;ed  by  the  bishops'  Tesjt  Act93l5. 
Occawmal     Communio^jt,    d^sfussions 
among  the  Nonconformists  respect- 
ing, 251, 252. 
Oltyffo'8  (Thomas)  <  Defence  of  Min- 
isterial Conformity,'  notice  of,  733u 
Ormond  (Duke  of),    notice  of,   184, 

nole  *. 
Orret-y  (Earl  of),  see  BroghUU 
Orion* $  (Rev.  Job)  character  of  Bax- 
ter's writings,    773.     Remarks    on 
Xippis's  parallel  between  Baxter  and 
Orton,  7;2, 
Osborne  (Sir  Thomas),  see  jD^n^.  , 
Overton*  i  (Richard)  treatise  on*  M^i^'^ 
MortaIlitie,'answered  by  Mr.  Baxter, 
436.  .      . 

Owen.  (Rev.  Dr.),  .controversy,  of  Mr. 
Baxter  wit,b,  on  the  terms  of  agree- 
ment among  C|hristian8,  284.  And 
on  catholic  commi^qion,  60^ — 608, 
610.  Sqpposed  ,addre«s  of  Owen  to 
the  disputers  on  this  subject,  609*. 
Owen    (Mrp  John),    one  of  Baxter's 

tutors,  character  of,  4. 
O^endon-street,  a  chapel  erected, in, 
for  Mr.  Baxter,  31?.  It  is  offered  lo 
Dr.  Lloyd,  vicar  of  St.  Martin's  in 
the  Fields,  326.  Its  subsequent  his- 
t«iry,  t^,,  np^^, 
Oxford,  act  of  parliament  passed  at, 
against  the  Nonconformists,  257. 


P. 


Packington  (Sir  John),  notice  of,  217. 
Intercepts  a  letter  of  Mr.  Baxter's, 

222. 

PagUt's  (Ephraim)  Heresiography, 
notice  of,  96,  noU. 

*  Paraphrau  on  t/ie  New  Tettammt^* 
origin  and  object  of,  749,  750,  Ex- 
tracts from,  on  which  Mr.  Baxter 
was  indicjted  for  sedition,  363, 364, 
note.    Why  it  contains  no  exposition 

^    of  the  book  of  Revelations,  750,  751. 

Parlwmenif  forces  ofj  Why  iacTeascd 
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by  the  accetsion  of  the  Puritans,  32 
--34.    Its  cause,  why  embraced  by 
Baxter,  37,  38.     Remarks   on   bis 
treatmeDt  of  the  Parliament,  111, 
112.     Cromireirs   conduct  towards 
the  Parliament,  137—140.    Charac- 
ter of  Crumweirs  Parliament,  138, 
note  ■•    Their  proceeding  with  re- 
l^ard  to  the  maintenance  of  minis- 
ters, 139,  and  note.    Their  apprehen- 
sions of,  and  opposition  to.  Popery, 
2^9,  299,  300.    Oppose  the  Duke  of 
York's  marrying  a  popish  princess, 
30 1 .    Prorogued  by  Charles  1 1.,  302. 
Proceedings  of,  against  Lauderdale 
and  I^rd  Danby,  312,  313.    Their 
proceedings   on    re-assembling,   ib, 
Debates  in  Parliament  on  the  bishops' 
Test  act,  314.  316.     Disputes  be- 
tween the  Lords  and  Commons  re- 
'   specting  privileges,  315.    The  Long 
Parliament  dissolved  by  Charles  II., 
'  332.    A  new  one  called,  and  the  Ex- 
clusion bill  passed  by  the  House  of 
Commons,    t^.       But   lost  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  333.     Pron>gation 
of  this  Parliament,  and  resolutions  of 
'   the  Moose  of  Commons,  t^. 
Pauwe  obedience,  doctrine  of,  asserted 
by  Mr.  Baxter,  549.    Observations 
on  the  principles   and   writings  of 
some  of  the  clergy  on  this  subject, 
550,551. 
Patience,    account   of  Bfr.    Baxter's 

treatise  on,  524, 525. 
Peace  of   Omscience,   publication  of 
Mr.  Baxter's  «  Right  Method'  for, 
513.    Extract  from  the  dedication  of 
it  to  Colonel  Bridges,  ih.,  514.    And 
'    to  the  poor  in  spirit  515, 516.     Cha- 
racter of  this  treatise,  515. 
Peiree  (Dr.),  conduct  ofj  at  the  Savoy 
conference,    211,   212,    and  note  '. 
Vindicates  Grotius,  and  attacks  Mr. 
Baxter,    643,   644.     Notice  of  his 
'  New  Discoverer  Discovered,'  646. 
'  Penitent  Onrfemon'  of  Baxter,  notice 
of,  723,  726.    And  of  iu  assailants, 
724,  725. 
Penn     (William),    controversy   with 

Baxter,  319,  and  note, 
Perkine's  (William)    <  Golden  Chain,' 

notice  of,  543. 
Perteverance  of  the  saints,  analysis  of 

Mr.  Baxter's  <ThoughU  '  on,  460. 
PeUWs  (Edward)  'Visions of  Guveyi- 
ment,'  and  attacks  ou  Baxter,  notice 
of,  711,  7r2,siofe". 
Pinner^s  Hail,  Mr.  Baxter  preaches  at, 
298.    Account  of  the  lectures  there, 
328. 
Phjfue  of  London,  ravages  of,  254. 
Mr.  Baxter's  reflections  on  it,  252, 
263.    Preaching  of  the  Nonconform 
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ist  ministers  to  the  inhabitants  of, 
255,  256.     Notices  of  works  respect- 
ing it,  256,  note  '. 
Poffy^  (Latin)  of  Mr.  Baxter,  specimen 
of,  471.    And  of  his  English  poetry, 
with  remarks,  524, 755—759. 
Political  affairs,  the  conduct  of  minis- 
ters   respecting,    considered,     702. 
Analysis  of  Baxter's  Political  Works, 
703-715. 
Poltexfen  (Mr.),  argument  of,  for  Mr. 
Baxter,  365.    Judge  Jeflferies'  treat- 
ment of  him,  t6.,366. 
*  Poor  Man's  Family  Booh*  analysis 
of,  with  remarks,  559^561.    Inter- 
esting anecdote  of  this  work,561,562. 
Popery,  apprehensions  of  the  bishops 
and  their  agents  concerning,  289. 
Dread  of  the  nation  against  it,  299, 
300.  Public  fast  against  Popery,  302. 
Baxter's  prayer  for  deliverance  from 
Poper}',  658.    Observations  on  it  at 
the  time  he  wrote,  621.  642.   Analv- 
sis,    with    remarks,    of   his  works 
against  Popery : — *  The  Safe  Reli- 
gion,' 642,  643.    '  A  Windiug-Sheet 
for  Popery,'  643.    *  Grotian  Religion 
Discovered,'  643.      Controversy  to 
which  it  gave  rise,  644—648.    <  Key 
for    Catholics,'    648.     *  Successive 
Visibility  of  the  Church,'  aud  con- 
troversy with  Johnson  respecting  it, 
649,  650.  «  Fair  Warning;  or.  Twen- 
ty-five Reasons  against  Toleration  of 
Popery,'  650,  651.    'Difference  be- 
tween the  Power  of  Church  Pastors 
and  the  Roman  Kingdom,'  651.  *  The 
Certainty   of   Christianity    without 
Popery,'  652.    '  Full  and  easy  Satis- 
faction which  is  the  true  Religion/ 
ib.,  653.   *  Christ,  not  the  Pope,  the 
Head  of  the  Church.*  654.    *  Roman 
Tradition  examined,'  ib,     *  Naked 
Popery,'  ib.  Controversy  with  Hutch- 
inson respecting  it,  ti.,655.  '  Which 
is  the  true  Church?'  t6.    Contro- 
versy with  Dodwell,  ib.,  656.    <  Dis- 
sent from  Dr.  Sherlock,'  ib,    *  An- 
swer to  Dodweli's  Letter  calling  for 
more  Answers,'  ib,    *  Against  Revolt 
to    a    Foreign    Jurisdiction,'     657. 
<  The  Protestant  Religion  truly  Stated 
and  Justified,'  t^.,  658.    'Observa- 
tions on  the  zeal  of  Protestant  Dis- 
senters against  Popery,'    658,  ^9. 
Pop<%ry  the  Originator  of  Antinomi- 
anism,  661,  662. 
Pordage  (Dr.),  notice  of  the  tenets  of, 

92,  audiM/e*. 
Presbyterians,  Mr.  Baxter's  account  of 
the  tenets  of,  74,  75,  81.  Remarks 
thereon,  75,  76.  Union  of  the  Pres- 
byterian and  Independent  ministcfs, 
397. 
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Ptpfmwm^  CbrUliiUiy  ob«erv«tions  on, 
f&%,  58.1. 

Pryfuif  (WiUiam),  biu|frtpbical  notice 
of,  25,  26, ««/«  «. 

Pfiitm,  (he  twenty-third,  vertified  by 
Baxter,  758. 

PulpU  in  which  Mr.  Baxter  preached, 
notice  of,  135,  note  ".  Observations 
on  the  style  best  adapted  for  the  pul- 
pil,49K 

Puritans,  treatment  of,  before  and  at 
the  commencement  of  the  civil  wars, 
30—32.  The  garb  of,  assumed  by 
Romish  priests,  for  the  purpose  of 
propagating  sedition,  642,  note. 

Pym  (John),  character  of,  737. 

Siuakert,  Mr.  Baxter's  account  of  the 
tenets  of,  90,  91.    Remarks  on  it, 

.  91,  note  \  Their  sufferings  under 
the  bill  against  private  meetings, 
248,  and  note.  Their  conduct  to- 
wards Baxter,  690.  Remarks  on  it, 
ib,  '  The  Worcestershire  Petition ' 
against  them,  ib.  The  petition  de- 
fended by  Baxter,  691.  Who  pub- 
iishes  the  *  Quaker's  Catechism,' 
693.  Specimen  of  his  questions  to 
them,  ib.,  694.  Notice  of  hU  <  Sin- 
gle  SheeU'  relating  to  them,  t^. 
Controversy  with  William  Peon,  on 
the  principles  of  Quakerism,  695. 


R. 


Ranters,  notice  of  the  tenets  of,  89,  90. 
Jiead  (Rev.  Joseph),  account  of  the 
imprisonment  of,  323. 

*  Reasons  of  ike  Christian  Religion,* 

view  of  Mr.  Baxter's  treatise  on, 
429^432.  Account  of  <  More  Rea- 
sons for  the  Christian  Religion,  and 
no  Reason  against  it,'  432,  433. 
Redemption,  Mr.  Baxter's  sentiments 
on  the  extent  of,  477. 

*  Reformed  Pastor,'  analysis  of,  with 

remarks,  554 — 558.  Notice  of  abridg- 
ments  of  this  treatise,  558.  Dr. 
Doddridge's  recommendation  of  it, 
559. 

Religion,  low  state  of,  at  the  time  of 
Mr.  Baxter's  birth,  2.  State  uf,  be- 
fore and  at  the  commencement  of  the 
civil  wars,  29— 32.  State  of  religious 
parties  from  1646  to  1656,  68—98. 
Improved  state  of  religion  during  the 
Commonwealth,  153,*  1!)4. 

<  Reliqu'uB  Baxterian^,*  character  of, 
726.  Imperfectly  edited  by  Sylves- 
ter, 727.  Observations  on  it,"  728, 
729.  Calamy's  account  of  this  pub- 
lication and  of  its  reception,  729 — 


731.  Notj^t  of  bis  abri^gvenl  of 
it,  9iid  of  the  controversy  to  which  it 
gave  rwe,  731—733. 

Restoration  of  Charles  11.  account  of, 
157-^  159.  Remarks  thereon,  162, 1^. 

Revelation  (Btx)k  of),  Mr.  Baxter's 
reasons  for  not  writing  an  exposition 
of,  750,  751. 

Revolution  of  1688,  notice  of,  392f 

Reynolds  (Dr.  Edward)  accepts  Um 
bishoprick  of  Norwich,  198.  Obeer^ 
vations  on  his  conduct,  ib.  note  *. 

Rich  (Robert,  second  Earl  of  War- 
wick), character  of,  144,  note. 

Rogers  (John),  a  Fifth^monarchy  man, 
notice  of,  705,  note  ^. 

Rogers  (Sir  William) ,  minister  of  Ei^tOA 
Constantine,  nodce  of,  2— 4» 

Ronutn  CathoUes,  jealousy  of  the  Non- 
conformists against,  241*  Proofs  that 
their  priests  cUsguised  themselves  as 
Puritans,  642,  note. 

Rosewell  (Rev.  Thomas),  trial  of,  on  a 
dharge  for  high-treason,  352,  353. 
Its  result,  353. 

Rotherham  (Mr.),  argument  of  in  be- 
half of  Mr.  Baxter,  367. 

Roundhead,  origin  of  the  term,  85| 
note  K 

Rump' Parliament,  put  down  by  CroBH- 
well,  137. 

Ryves  (Dr.),  minister  of  Acton,  con- 
duct of,  towards  Mr.  Baxter,  277, 
278.  Causes  him  to  be  sent  to  pri* 
son,  278, 279. 


S. 


Sacraments,  analysis  of  Mr.  Baxter's 
'  Disputations'  on  the  right  to,  584. 
Notice  of  Mr.  Morice's  obserratioos 
on  it,  585 ;  and  of  Mr.  Baxter's  seoitl- 
ments  respecting  them,  ib, 

*  Saint  or  a  Brute,*  extract  from  Mr* 
Baxter's  dedication  of,  507^  508* 
Remarks  on  this  treatise,  508. 

<  Saint's  Everlasting  i2ef<,' occasion  of, 
735.  Baxter's  reasons  for  omitting 
the  names  of  Brook,  Pym,  and  Hamp- 
den, in  the  later  edihions  of  tibis  trea- 
tise, 736.  Beautiful  quotations  from 
it,  760—762.  Description,  charac* 
ter,  and  usefulness  of  this  work,  740, 
741.  It  is  attacked  by  Giles  Firmin, 
741,  and  defended  by  Baxter,  i6. 
Character  of  Mr.  Fawcett's  abridg- 
ment of  it,  740. 

Saltmarsft,  biographical  notice  of,  668| 
and  note, 

Sanderson  (Dr.),  bishop  of  Lincoln, 
conduct  of,  at  the  Savoy  Conference, 
210, and  note^, 

Saravia  (Dr.  Adrian),  notice  of,  23, 
note*. 
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Sovoy  Conferencey  a  royal  commission 
issued  for  holding,  199,200.  History 
of  the  proceedings  at  it,  200—212. 

'     Remarks  thereon,  212,  213. 

Sawjfer  (Sir  Robert),  character  of, 350, 

Sehoolmen,  Mr.  Baxter's  opinion  of, 
531.  Character  of  some  of  their 
works,  541. 

Scotch  Presbyterians,  oppression  of, 
331,  and«o^e*. 

Seddon  fMr.),  imprisonment  of  for 
preachm^,  320.  Is  liberated  by 
Baxter,  ib. 

Seekers,  notice  of  the  tenets  of,  89. 

Seldcn  (John),  anecdotes  of,  and notf  "• 

Setf'Dtniat,  analysis  of  Mr.  Baxter's 
treatise  on,  522—524.  Extract  frum 
the  dedication  of  it,  520—522. 

Sharpe  (Rev.  John,  afterwards  arch> 
bishop  of  St.  Andrews),  notice  of, 
169,  and  note  '• 

Skaw  (Rer.  Samuel),  anecdote  of,  265, 
note, 

Sheldon  (Dr.) ,  bishop  of  London,  cha- 
racter  of.  209,  note  245.  His  pro- 
ceediuf^s  at  the  Savoy  Conference, 
200—209.  Succeeds  to  the  see  of 
Canterbury,  245.  Promotes  the 
passing  of  the  Five-mile  act,  257. 
Which  he  rigorously  enforces,*  259. 
His  efforts  to  crush  the  Nonconfor- 
mists, 271.  285.  315,  note  a. 

Shepherd  (Mr.  Serjeant),  notice  of  Mr. 
Baxter's  reply  to,  on  faith,  462. 

Sheppards  (Mr.)  Divine  Origin  of 
Christianity,  character  of,  442,  note, 

Sherlock  (Dr.) ,  suspected  of  instigating 
the  prosecution  of  Mr.  Baxter,  363— 
374.  Notice  of  his  defences  of  Stil- 
liogfleet  against  Baxter,  634 ;  and  of 
Baxter's  *  Account  of  his  Dissent 
from  Dr.  Sherlock,'  656. 

Smart  (Peter),  notice  of,  25,  note  ^. 

Sonth  (Dr.) ,  anecdote  of,  7 15,  note. 

Southampton  (Earl),  noble  opposition 
of,  to  the  passing  of  the  Five>mile 
act,  257,  and  note. 

South€y*s  (Mr.)  account  of  the  Act  of 
Uniformity,  misstatements  of  expos- 
ed, 236,  note. 

SpUsbwry  (Mr.  Francis),  a  successor  of 
Baxter,  at  Kidderminster,  notice  or, 
134. 

Spirits: — Account  of  Mr.  Baxter's  trea- 
tise on  the  '  Certainty  of  the  World 
of  Spirits,'  437—440. 

Sprigge's  *  Anglia  Redivlva/  character 
of,  44,  note.  His  character  of  the 
parliamentary  army,  53.  Notice  of 
his  sermons^  85,  86,  and  note  '. 

Sterne  (Dr.),  bishop  of  Carlisle,  con- 

.  duct  of,  at  the  Savoy  Conference, 
210,211. 


Sterry  (Peter),  Mr.  Baxter's  character 
of,  85,  86,  note  «.    Remarks  on  it,  ibm 

StilHngfieet  (Dr.),  zealous  efforts  of, 
against  Popery,  301,  302.  Character 
of  his  *  Origines  Sacrse,'  441.  His 
vindication  of  Baxter  from  the  charge 
of  leaning  towards  Socinianism,  470. 
Notice  of  his  *  Irenicum,'  628,  note. 
Observations  on  his  '  Mischief  of  Se- 
paration,' 628,  629.  He  is  answered 
by  Baxter,  629.  Publishes  his  <  Un- 
reasonableness of  Separatioo,'  t6., 
630.  Baxter's  rep]y  to  it,  633,  634. 
Notice  of  some  of  Stillingfieet's  de- 
fenders, 634, 635. 

Stonehouse's  (Sir  James)  character  of 
Baxter's  'Dying  Thoughts,'  747, 
note, 

Stubbs  (Henry),  a  partisan  of  Sir  Heniy 
Vane,  character  of,  87,  and  note^,  88. 
Notice  of  his  writings,  705,  note  ^ 

Stubbs  (Rev.  Henry),  biographical  ac« 
count  of,  337.  Notice  of  Mr.  Bax- 
ter's funeral  sermon  on  him,  338. 

Style  of  Mr.  Baxter,  remarks  on,  788. 

Subscription,  Mr.  Baxter's  opinion  on, 
605.  Notice  of  his  *  Sense  of  the 
subscribed  Articles  of  the  Church  of 
England,' 393— 396.611. 

Swallow-street,  chapel  erected  in,  for 
Mr.  Baxter,  325.  He  is  forcibly  kept 
out  of  it,  ibn  Subsequent  history  of 
the  church  there,  325,  note  f, 

Sylvester  (Mr.),  bis  account  of  Mr. 
Baxter's  preaching  for  him,  .398. 
And  of  his  la&t  sickness  and  death, 
401,  402.  Vindication  of  his  me- 
mory from  slander,  403.  Descrip- 
tion of  his  character  and  person, 
405,  406.  Observations  on  his  edi« 
tion  of '  Reiiquise  Baxterianc,'  727. 

Symonds,  notices  of  some  Nonconfor- 
mist ministers  of  that  name,  17, 
note  ". 

Systematic  Theology,  observations  on, 
538 — .'>42.  Notice  of  the  systems  of 
Calvin,  542.  Of  Perkins,  543.  And 
of  Usher  and  Leigh,  ib. 


T. 


Taylor  (Colonel  Silvanus),  biognpbl- 
cal  notice  of,  327,  note. 

Taylor  (Bishop),  observations  of,  on 
the  paucity  of  casuistical  books 
among  the  reformed  churches,  545, 
note.  His  *  Due  tor  Dubitaniium  * 
compared  with  Baxter's  '  ChrisUan 
Directory,*  552. 

Test  Act,  proceedings  relative  to  the 
passing  of,  300,301. 

Theological  lAterature  of  Baxter's 
time,  observations  ou,  416 — 421* 
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7%&mbar&uffh  (Bishop),  notice  of,  18, 
and  note. 

JHlenus  (Dankl),  biographical  notice 
of,  645,  note  j.  His  name  assumed 
by  Bishop  Womack,  in  his  attacks 
upon  the  Puritans,  645. 

T^otson^  (Archbishop) ,  correspondence 
of  Baxter  with,  on  the  subject  of  his 

■  court  sermon,  629,  630.  His  opinion 

of  Baxter  and  Dodwell,  656,  note. 

Dedication  .  of     Baxter's     treatise 

-  '  Ag^ainst  Revolt  to  a  Foreign  J  uris- 

diction,'  657. 

Toleration  of  Popery,  opposed  by  Bax- 
ter, 650, 651.  Account  of  the  passing 
of  the  Toleration  Act;  392, 393.  Mr. 
Baxter's  sense  of  certain  articles  of 
religion  required  to  be  subscribed  by 
it,  393— 396. 

Tomhes  (John),  origin  of  his  contro- 
versy with  Mr.  Baxter,  on  the  sub- 
jects and  modes  of  baptism,  681. 
Account  of  their  conference,  682, 
683.  Notice  of  Tombes's  <  Antidote 
against  the  Venom '  of  Baxter,  683. 
And  of  the  reply  of  the  latter  in  his 
<  Plain  Scripture  Proof  of  Infants' 
Church-Memberahip,'  684,  685.  Of 
Tombes's  *  Precursor,'  and  <  Anti- 
pedobaptism,'  685,  686.  And  of 
Baxter's  '  More  Proof  of  Infant 
Church-Membership,'  687. 

Tomkim  (Thomas),  an  opponent  of 
Mr.  Baxter,  notice  of,  711. 

Tongue  (Dr.  Israel),  biographical  no- 
tice of,  329,  no/tf^ 

Totteridge,  residence  of  Mr.  Baxter  at, 
283. 

7^'ia/of  Mr.  Rose  well  for  high-treason, 
352,  353.  And  of  Mr.  Baxter  on  a 
charge  of  sedition,  359—370. 

Triers,  character  of  the  assembly  or 
committee  of,  140,  141. 

Tully*s  (Dr.)  attack  on  Mr.  Baxter 
upon  justification,  notice  of,  463, 464. 


U. 


Uniformity  f  Act  of,  239.  Its  impolicy, 
230—233.  Injustice  and  cruelty, 
233,  234.  Its  injurious  effects,  235. 
Mr.  Southey's  misstatements  re- 
specting it,  exposed,  236,  note. 

Union  of  the  early  Cliristiaus,  573. 
Causes  of  separation,  574.  Means  of 
promoting  re-union,  ib.,  575. 

*  Unreoionabtenets  of  Infidelity  ^  dedi- 
cation of,  to  Lord  Broghill,  422, 
423.  Intended  as  a  reply  to  Clement 
Writer,  423.  Its  plan  and  arrange- 
ment, 424.  Five  observations  ou 
miracles,  424 — 426.  And  on  the 
Spirit's  testimony  to  the  Gospel,  426 
4^7, 


Usket  (Archbishop)  persuades  Mr. 
Baxter  to  write  his  treatise  on  Con- 
version, 492.  Notice  of  bis  system 
of  divinity,  543. 

V. 

VcoM  (Sir  Henry),  and  the  Vanist«, 
Mr.  Baxter's  account  of,  85—89. 
Remarks  on  It,  89,  note, 

Vaughan  (Lord  Chief  Justice),  charac- 
ter of,  292,  note  ".  Opinion  of,  on 
Mr.  Baxter's  mittimus,  282.  His 
opinion  against  the  fining  of  jury- 
men, 292. 

VenneT*s  insurrection,  account  of,  222, 
and  note, 

Filtiers,  see  Buckhigham  (Duke  of). 

f^ctfn/ (Rev. Thomas),  labours  of,  in 
London,  during  the  plague,  256,  and 
note  S 

W. 

fFdlker*8  (James)  *  Account  of  the 
Sufferings  of  the  Clergy,'  character 
of,  732. 

fTalking  with  God,  felicity  of,  744, 
745. 

fFdllit  (Dr.  John),  an  antagonist  of 
Baxter,  notice  of,  445,  446. 

Wallop  (Mr.),  arguments  of,  in  behalf 
of  Mr.  Baxter,  367. 

Ward  (Seth,  bishop  of  Salisbury), 
biographical  notice  of,  290,  note. 
He  prevents  the  passing  of  a  compre- 
hension act,  270.  His  activity  against 
the  Nonconformists,  290,  and  note^ 
291. 

Warmettry,  (Dr.),  dean  of  Worcester, 
preaches  against  Mr.  Baxter,  227. 

Warner  (John),  an  opponent  of  Mr. 
Baxter,  notice  of,  461,  and  note  \ 

Warren,  (John)  an  opponent  of  Baxter, 
notice  of,  445. 

Webster's  (John)  «  Displaying  of 
Witchcraft,'  notice  of,  439,  440, 
note, 

Westminster  Assembly,  see  Assembly 
of  Divines. 

WKaUey  (Colonel),  why  engaged  to 
Cromwell,  47.  Receives  Mr.  Baxter 
as  chaplain  to  his  regiment,  49. 
Character  of  it,  49—52.  Notice  of 
the  colonel,  455.  Dedication  of 
Baxter'a  *  Apology  '  to  him,  453, 454. 

WfUte  (Thomas),  a  Catholic  priest, 
notice  of,  704,  note  «. 

Wickstead  {K\ch2irA) ,  ont  of  Baxter's 

tutors,  notice  of,  4. 
Wight  (Isle  of),  account  of  the  treaty 

of,  with  Charles,  105—107. 
ff%lbtrforce*$    (Mr.)    opinion  of  Mr. 

Baxter's  works,  774. 
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^tikimt  (Dr.  JohK),  biihop  of  Chester, 
'  chamcttr  of,  270«  note  "■•    His  cba- 

i«cter  of  Mr.  fiftiter,  770. 
muiam  111.,  Toleration  Act  of,  aod 

remarks  oo  it,  392,  393. 
mtHanu  (Dr.  Daniel),  opposes  Aoti. 

noroianism,  674. 
WHekeraft  aid  apparitions,  remarks 

on,  439. 
JFomack's  (Bishop)  '  Examination  of 

TUenus  before  the  Triers,'  notice  of, 

645,    646.     And   of   his    'Arcana 

Do^^matum  Anti-Remonstrantium,' 

646. 
0^9rcester,  battle  of,  113, 114. 
lf0re€iiertkireMiMtter$pBgnanKnt  of} 


ito  deiii^,  577,  578.  ArticUsa  of 
their  agreement  for  catechiaing,  581. 
fVriter  (Clement),  notice  of,  423, 
note  *•  Mr.  Baxter's '  Unreaeonable- 
neu  of  Infidelity,'  des^ned  as  a  reply 
to  him,  423. 


y. 


York  (Duchess  of),  becomes  a  Papist, 
289,  note. 

Young  Men,  Mr.  Baxter's  compassion- 
ate counsel  to,  noticed,  567.. 

Knm^'#  <  Anti-Baxterians,'  notice  of, 
731*  His  virulent  epitaph  on  Bax- 
ter, 725^  ne/e. 
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